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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


' VOLUME THE FIRST, 


— 7 HEY order, ſaid 1. this 


| matter better in France.” 
— You have been in France?” 
ſaid my gentleman, turning quick upon 
me with the moſt civil triumph in the 


 world.—* Strange !* quoth I, debating 


does it grieve me, tis the monarch of a 
people ſo civilized and courteous, and ſo 
renowned for ſentiment and fine feel- 
ings, that I have to teaſon with 
But I have ſcarce ſet foot in your 
dominions—— SR 


the matter with myſelf, That one and 


twenty miles ſailing, for tis abſolute- 


© ly no farther from Dover to Calais, 


© ſhould give a man theſe rights—T'l] 
Into So, giving up the 
argument] went ſtraight to my lodg- 


ings, put up half a dozen ſhirts and a 


black pair of filk breeches—* The 


coat I have on, ſaid I, looking at 
the ſleeve, © will do'—took a place in 


the Dover ſtage and the packet ſailin 


at nine the next ia. ay. three I 


had got ſat down to my dinner upon a 
fricaſeed chicken, ſo inconteſtibly in 
France, that had I died that night of 
an indigeſtion, the whole world could 
not have ſiiſpended the effects of the 
Droits d' Aubaine — my ſhirts, and 
black pair of ſilk breeches - portman- 
teau and all-muſt have gone to the 
King of France; even the little picture 
which I have ſo long worn, and ſo often 
have told thee, Eliza, I would carry 
with me into my grave, would have 


been torn from my neck. Ungenerous! 


—to ſeize upon the wreck of an unwary 


| paſſenger, whom your ſubje&s had 


eckoned to their coaſt—By Heaven! 


_ SIRE, it is not well done; and much 


CAL Als. 


HEN I had finiſhed my din- 
| ner, and drank the King of 
France's health, to ſatisfy my mind 
that I hore him no ſpleen—but, on the 


contrary, high honour for the huma- 8 


nity of his temper—T roſe up an inch 
taller for the accommodation. ow 
— No, ſaid I, © the Bourbon is 
© by no means a cruel race: they ma 
© be miſled, like other people; but 
© there is a mildneſs in their blood. 
As I acknowledged this, I felt a ſuffu- 
ſion of a finer kind upon my cheek 
more- warm and friendly to man, than 
what Burgundy (at leaſt, of two livres 
a bottle, which was ſuch as I had been 


drinking) could have produced. 


— Juſt God !' faid I, kicking my 
portmanteau aſide, © what is there in 
© this world's goods which ſhould 
© ſharpen our ſpirits, and make ſb ma- 
© ny kind-hearted brethren of ns fall 
« out ſocruelly as we do by the way? 
When man is at peace with man, 
how much lighter than a feather is the 


All the effects of ſtrangers (Swiſs and Scotch excepted) dying in France, are ſeized 


by virtue of this law, though the 


heir be upon the ſpot==the profit of theſe contingencies 


Az heavieſt 


4 


—— — — 


heavieſt of metals in his hand! He 
pulls out his purſe, and holding it airily 
and uncompreſſed, looks round him, as 
if he ſaught for an oe ſhare it 
with. — In doing this, I feR every vel 
ſel in my frame dilate — the arteries 
beat all chearily together, and every 
power which ſuſtained life, performed 
it with ſo little friction, that it would 
have confounded the moſt pal pre- 


cieuſe in France: with all her material- 


iſm, ſhe could fearce have called me a 


* 


machine "4 
I'm confident,” ſaid I to myſelf, 
© I ſhould have overſet her creed.” 
The acceſſion of that idea, carried 
nature, at that time, as high as ſhe 


could go —T was at peace with the 


world before, and this finiſhed the 
treaty with myſelf—— 5 
— Now, was I a King of 
France, cried I, what a moment 
© for an orphan to have begged his 
© father's portmanteau of me!' 


THE MO NK. 
| CALAIS, 


Had ſcarce uttered the words, 
when a poor monk of the order 

of St. Francis came into the room to 
So ſomething for his convent. No 
man cares to have his virtues the ſport 
of contingencies—or one man may be 


gene 0us, as another man is puifſant— 
ſed non quo ad hanc—or be it as it may 


for there is no regular reaſoning up- 
on the ebbs and flows of our humours; 
they may depend upon the ſame cauſes, 
for aught I know, which influence the 


| tides themſelves — twould oft be no 


diſcredit to us, to ſuppoſe it was ſo: 
I'm fure, at leaſt, for myſelf, that in 
many a caſe I ſhould be more highly 
ſatisfied, to have it ſaid by the world 
1 had had an affair with the moon, 
in which there was neither fin nor 
ſame— than have it paſs altogether 
as my own act and deed, wherein 


there was ſo much of both. | 


But, be this as it may—The 
moment I caſt my eyes upon him, 1 was 
redetermined not to give him a ſingle 
ſous; and -accordingly.1 put my purſe 
into my pocket buttoned it up—le: 
myſelf a little more upon my center, 
and advanced up gravely to him 
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there was ſomething, I fear, forbidding 
in my look —— 1 have his figure this 
moment before my eyes, and think 


. was that in it which deſerved 
better. | 


The monk, as I judged from the 
break in his tonſure, a few ſcattered 


white hairs upon his temples being 
all that remained of it, might be about 


ſeventy—but from his eyes, and that 


ſort of fire which was in them, which 


ſeemed more tempered by courteſy 
than years, could be no more than fixty 
— Truth might lie between — he was 
certainly ſixty-fivez and the general air 
of his countenance, notwithſtanding 
ſomething ſeemed to have been planting 


wrinkles in it before their time, agreed 


to the account. | 

It was one of thoſe heads which 
Guido has often painted—mild, pale, 
penetrating, free from all common- 


place ideas of fat contented ignorance 


looking downwards upon the earth—it 
look'd forwards; but look'd, as if it 
look'd at ſomething beyond this world. 


How one of his order came by it, 


Heaven above, who let it fall upon a 


monk's ſhoulders, beſt knows: but it 


would have ſuited a Bramin, and had 
I met it upon the plains of Indoftan, I 
had reverenced it. ” 5 
The reſt of his outline may be given 
in a few ſtrokes; one might put it into 
the hands of any one to deſign, for 
"twas neither elegant or otherwiſe, but 
as character and expreſſion made it ſo: 


it was a thin, ſpare form, ſomething 


above the common ſize, if it loft not 
the diſtinction by a bend forward in the 
figure—but it was the attitude of in- 
treaty; and as it now ſtands preſented 
to my imagination, it gained more 
than it loſt by it, | 
When he had entered the room three 


paces, he ſtood till; and laying his 
lett-hand upon his breaſt — (a ſlender 


white ſtaff with which he journey'd be- 
ing in his right)—when I had got cloſe 
up to him, he introduced himſelf with 


the little ſtory of the wants of his con- 


vent, and the poverty of his order— 


and did it with ſo fimple a grace, and 
ſuch an air of deprecation was there in 


the whole caſt of his look and figure, I 


was bewitched not to have been ſtruck 


with 1— 


AA better reaſon was, I had pre- 
determined not to give him a ſingle ſous. 
| | THE 
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Plate I. 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


THE MONK. 


_ CALAIS, 


PROBES JT is very true,” ſaid I, replying 


to a caſt upwards with his 
eyes, with which he had concluded 
his addreſs—* it is 'very true——and 


Heaven be their reſource, who have 


no other but the charity of the world! 


ſufficient for the many great claims 
which are hourly made upon it.” 
As I pronounced the words great 


* 
© the ſtock of which, I fear, is no way 
« 
4 


; claims, he gave a flight glance with his 
” eye downwards upon the ſleeve of his 


> peal. 


IE 


Ga Ga a a H GS 6 @ W -E 6 6 


tunick—-I felt the full force of the ap- 
© I acknowledge it, (aid I; a 
coarſe habit, and that but once in 
three years, with meagre diet—are 


of pity is, as they can be earned in 
the world with ſo little induſtry, that 
your order ſhould wiſh to. procure 
them by preſſing upon a fund which 
is the property of the lame, the blind, 
the aged, and the infirm—the cap- 
tive, who lies down counting over. 
and over again the days of his afflic- 
tions, Janguiſhes alſo for his ſhare of 


Francis, poor as I am, continued I, 
pointing at my portmanteau, * full 


chearfully ſhould it have been opened 


© to you, for the ranſom of the un- 
« fortunate.” The monk made me a 
bow—* But of all others, reſumed I, 
the unfortunate of our on county, 


* ſurely, have the firſt rights; and I 


© have left thouſands in diſtreſs upon 
© our own ſhore.'—— The monk gave a 
cordial wave with his head—as much 


enough in every corner of the world, 
© as well as within our convent!'— 


But we diſtinguiſh,” ſaid I, laying 


my hand upon the ſleeve of his tu- 


nick, in return for his appeal — © we 
« diltinguiſh, my good father! betwixt 


thoſe who wiſh only to eat the bread 


the bread of other people's, and have 
no other plan in life, but to get through 
it in ſloth and ignorance, for the low? 
of God.. | OY NIN IS 

The poor Franciſcan made no reply : 


a a =» «a a #*= 


no great matters; and the true point 


it; and had you been of the order of 
mercy, inſtead of the order of St. 


making a bargain. 


as to ſay, No doubt, there is miſery _ 


ant © © 


of their own labour—and thoſe Who eat 


5 


a hectick of a moment paſſed acroſs his 
cheek, but could not tarry—— Nature 

fo e done with her reſent- 
i he ſhewed none — but 


THE MONK. 


2 5 cALAIs. 


12 V heart ſmote me the moment 


he ſhut the door“ Pſha!' ſaid 
I with an air of careleſſneſs, three ſe- 
veral times but it would not do; 
every ungracious ſyllable had uttered, 
crouded back into my imagination: I 
reflected, 1 had no right over the poor 
Franciſcan, butto deny him; and that 
the puniſhment of that was enough to 
the diſappointed, without the addition 
of unkind language — I conſidered his 
grey hairs—his courteous figure ſeemed 
to re-enter, and gently al me what 
injury he had done me—and why I 
could uſe him thus I would have 
given twenty livres' for an advocate, 
I have behaved very ill, ſaid T within 
myſelf; © but J have only juſt ſet out 
« upon my travels, and ſhall learn bet- 


ter manners as I get along.“ 


THE DESOBLIGEANT. 
OR 


T HEN a man is diſcontented 
| with himlelf, it has one ad- 
vantage, however—that it puts him 
into an excellent frame of mind for 
Now there being 
no travelling through France and Italy 


without a chaiſe—and nature generally 


prompting us to the thing we are fitteif 
tor, T walked out into"the court- yard 
to buy or hire ſomething of that kind 
to my. purpoſe; an old geſoblige- 
in the fartheſt corner of the 
court, hit my fancy at firſt ſiſght—ſo | 
inſtantly got into it, and finding it in 
tolerable harmony with my feelings, I 
ordered the waiter to call Monſieur 
Deſſein, the matter of the hötel—but 
Monſieur Deſſein being gone to vel. 
pers, and not caring to face the Fran- 


Achaiſe , fo called in France, from it's holding but one perſon. 


ciſcan 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* 
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ciſcan whom I ſaw on the oppoſite ſide 


of the court, in conference with a lady 


juſt arrived at the inn -I drew the 


taffeta curtain betwixt us, and being 


ey, I took 
and wrote the 


determined to write my 
out my pen and ink, 
preface to it in the deſobligeart. 


_ PREFACE. 
IN THE DESOBLIGEANT. 
II wuſt have been obſerved by ma- 
ny a peripatetick philoſopher, that 


nature has ſet up, by her own unqueſ- 
tionable authority, certain boundaries 


and fences to circumſcribe the diſcon- 


tent of man: ſhe has effected her 
purpoſe in the quieteſt and eaficft man- 
ner, by laying him under almoſt inſu- 
perable obligations to work out his 
eaſe, and to ſuſtain his ſuffering at 
home. It is there only that ſhe has 
provided him with the moſt ſuitable ob - 
jects to partake of his happineſs, and 
bear a part of that burden, which, in all 
countries and ages, has ever been too 
heavy for one pair of ſhoulders. Tis 


true, we are endued with an imperfect 


power of ſpreading our happineſs 
ſometimes beyond her limits; but 


tis ſo ordered, that from the want of 
languages, connections, and dependen- 


cies—and from the difference in educa- 
tions, cuſtoms, and habits — we lie 
under ſo many impediments. in com- 
municating our ſenſations out of our 
own ſphere, as often amount to a total 
impoſſibility. | 

It will always follow from hence, 


that the balance of ſentimental com- 
merce is always againſt the expatriated 


adventurer: he muſt buy what he has 


little occaſion for at their own price — 


his convetſation will ſeldom be taken 


in exchange for theirs without a large 
difcount—and this, by the bye, eter- 


nally driving him into the hands of 


miore equitable brokers for fach con- 


verſation as he can find, it requires no 
great ſpirit of divination to guels at his 
N 

This brings me to my point; and 
naturally leads me (if the ſee- ſaw of 
this deſobligeant will but let me get on) 
into the efficient as well as the final 
cauſes of travellin 

Your idle people, that leave their 


native country, and go abroad for 


ſome reaſon or reaſons which may 


be derived from one of theſe general 


* 


cauſe 
Infirmity of body, 
Imbecillity of mind, or 
Inevitable neceſſity. | 
The firſt two include all thoſe who 
travel by land or by water, labouring 
with pride, curioſity, vanity, or ſpleen, 
ſubdivided and combined ix infinitum. 


The third claſs includes the whole 


army of peregrine martyrs; more eſpe- 
cially thoſe travellers who ſet out upon 
their travels with the benefit of the 
clergy, either as delinquents travelling 
under the direction of governors recom- 
mended by the magiltrate—or youn 
gentlemen tranſported by the cruelty of 
parents and guardians, and travelling 
under the direction of governors re- 
commended by Oxford, Abeideen, and 
Glaſgow. | . 
There is a fourth claſs, but their 
number is lo ſmall that they would 
not deferye a diſtinction, was it not 


neceſſary in a work of this nature to 


obſerve the greateſt preciſion and nicety, 


to avoid a contuſion of character. And 


theſe men I ſpeak of are ſuch as croſs 
the ſeas, and fojourn in a land of ftran- 
gers with a view of ſaving money, fot 
various reaſons, and upon various pre- 
tences; but as they might alſo ſave 


themſelves and others a great deal of 
unneceſſary trouble, by ſaving their 


money at home—and as their reaſons 
for travelling are the leaſt complex of 
any other ſpecies of emigrants—1 ſhall 
diſtinguiſh theſe 
name of 
Simple Travellers. 
Thus the whole circle of travellers 
may be reduced to the following heads : 
__ Idle Travellers, | 
Inquiſitive Travellers, 
Lying Travellers, 
Proud Travellers, 
Vain Travellers, 
Splenetick Travellers. 
Then follow - 


The Travellers of Neceſſity, 


The Delinquent and Felonious 


Traveller, 

The Unfortunate and Innocent 

Traveller, 

The Simple Traveller, 

And laſt of all, (if you pleaſe) The 
Sentimental Traveller, (meaning there - 
by myſelf) who have travelled and of 
which I am now ſitting down to give 


gentiemen by the 
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entirely to myſelf | 
break in upon the confines of the vain 
traveller, in wiſhing to draw attention 
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an account=as much out of aeceſſity, 


and the beſorn de woyager, as any one 
in the claſs. 


I am well aware, at the ſame time, 
as both my travels and obſervations 


will be altogether of a different caſt 


from any of my fore-runners ; that I 
might have inſiſted upon a whole niche 


towards me, till I have ſome better 
grounds for it than the mere novelty of 
my vehicle. It is ſufficient for my 
reader, if he has been a traveller him- 
ſelf, that with ſtudy and reflection here- 
upon he may be able to determine his 
own place and rank in the catalogue 
it will be one ſtep towards knowing 
himſelf, as it is great odds but he re- 
tains ſome tincture and reſemblance of 
what he imbibed or carried out, to the 


_ . preſent hour. | 


The man who firſt tranſplanted the 


grape of Burgundy to the Cape of Good 
Hope (obſerve, he was a Dutchman) 


never dreamt of drinking the ſame 
wine at the Cape that the ſame grape 
produced upon the French mountains 


Ehe was too phlegmatick for that 
but undougtedly he expected to 
drink ſome ſort of vinous liquor; but 
whether good, bad, or indifferent—he 
knew enough of this world, to know 
that it did not depend upon his choice, 


but that what is generally called chance 
was to decide upon his ſucceſs: how- 


ever, he hoped for the beſt; and in 


theſe hopes, by an intemperate conh- 


_ dence in the fortitude of his head, and 

the depth of his diſcretion, Mynbeer 
might poſſibly overſet both in his new 
vineyard; and by diſcovering his na- 


kedneſs, become a laughing-ſtock to his 


: people. | 
_ : Even ſo it fares with the poor tra- 


veller, ſailing and poſting through 
the politer kingdoms of the globe in 


purſuit of knowledge and improve- 
ments. . 


Knowledge and improvements are to 
be got by ſailing and poſting for that 
Purpoſe; but whether uſeful knowledge 


and real improvements, is all alottery— 


and even where the adventurer is ſuc- 
ceſsful, the acquired ſtock mult be uſed 
with caution and ſobriety to turn to 
any profit — but as the chances run 


 Prodigiouſly the other way, both as to 
dhe acquiſgtion and application, I am 


but I ſhould 


and 


© chaiſe,” ſaid they. 


of opinion, that a man would act as 
wiſely if he could prevail upon him- 
ſelf to live contented without foreign 
knowledge or foreign improvements, 


eſpecially if he lives in a country that 


has no abſolute want of enther—and, 
indeed, much grief of heart has it oft 
and many a time coſt me, when I have 
obſerved how many a foul ſtep the in- 
quiſitive traveller nas meaſured to ſee 
ſights, and look into diſcoveries; all 
which, as Sancho Panza ſaid to Don 


| 2 they might have ſeen dry-ſhod 
at 


ome. It is an age ſo full of light, 
that there is ſcarce a country or corner 
of Europe whoſe beams are not croſſed 
interchanged with others. 
Knowledge, in moſt of it's branches, 
and in moſt affairs, is like muſick in 
an Italian ſtreet, whereof thoſe par- 
take who pay nothing — But there is 
no nation under heaven—and God is 


my record, (before whoſe tribunal I 


mult one day come and give an account 
of this work) that I do not ſpeak it 
vauntingly——But there is no nation 
under heaven abounding with more 


variety of learning—where the ſciences 


may be more fitly woo'd, or more ſurely 
won, than here where art is encou- 
raged, and will ſo ſoon riſe high—where 


Nature (take her all together) has fo 


little to anſwer for—and, to cloſe all, 
where there is more wit and variety of 


character to feed the mind with=— 


Where, then, my dear countrymen, are 

you going | * 
We are only looking at this 
* Your moſt obe- 
dient ſervant!” (aid I—ſkipping out 
of it, and pulling off my hat.— We 
were wondering,” ſaid one of them 
who, I found, was an nqui/itive tra- 


_ weller, what could occaſion it's mo- 


* tion.'—* It was the agitation,” ſaid I 
ccolly, © of writing a preface I never 
© heard,” {aid the other, who was a imple 


traveller, of a preface wrote in a deſo- 


bligeant. — It would have been bet- 
6 ter,” ſaid I, * in a vis-a-vis. | 

As an Engliſhman does not travel is 
ſee Engliſhmen, J retired to my room. 


CALAIS. 


122 that ſomething darkened 
the paſſage more than myſelf, as I 
ſtepped along it to my room; it was 
ually Monſieur Deſſein, the _ 
| | 0 
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of the hotel, who bad juſt returned 
from veſpers, and, with his hat under 
his arm, was moſt complaiiantly fol- 
lowing me, to put me in mind of 
my wants, I had wrote 
pretty well out of conceit with the 
deſobligeant ; and Monſieur Deſſein 
ſpeaking of it with a ſhrug, as if it would 
no way ſuit me, it, immediately ſtruck 


my fancy that it belonged to ſome inα- 


cent traveller, who, on his return 
home, had left it to Monſicur Deſſcin's 
honour to make the molt of. Four 


months had elapſed ſince it had finiſned 


it's career of Europe in the corner of 
Monſieur Deſlein's coach- yard; and 
having ſallied out from thence but a 


vampt- up buſineſs at the firſt, thoughit 


had been twice taken to pieces on Mount 
Sennis, it had not profited much by 
it's adventures but by none fo little, 
as the ſtanding ſo many months un- 
pitied in the corner of Monheur Del- 
ſein's coach-yard. Much, indeed, was 
not to be ſaid for it—but ſomething 
might—and when a few words will 


reſcue miſery out of her diſtreſs, I 
Hate the man who can be a churl. of 


nem. | 


— Now, was I maſter of this 


© hotel,” {aid I, Jaying the point of my 


fore- finger on Monſieur Deſſein's breaſt, 


« I would inevitably make a point of 
„getting rid of this unfortunate de- 
« ſooligeant—it ſtands ſwinging re- 
« proaches at you every time you pals 
« by it. 1 

Man Dieu] ſaid Monſieur Deſſein, 
« T have no intereſt Except the 
« jntereit,” ſaid I, Which men of a cer- 
„ tain turn of mind take, Monſieur 
Deſſein, in their own ſenſations 
I am perſuaded, to a man who feels 


© for others as well as for himſelf, 


every rainy night, diſguiſe it as you 
„will, muſt caſt a damp upon your 


4 {ſpirits——You ſuffer, Monſieur Deſ- 


* {ein, as much as the machine.“ 
I have always obſerved, when there 


is as much ſour as ſaveet in a compli- 


ment, that an Engliſhman 1s eternally 


' at a loſs within himſelf, whether to 


take it or let it alone; a Frenchman 
never is: Monſieur Deſſein made me a 
bow. 1 | 

© C"eft bien vrai, ſaid he; © but in 
< this caſe I ſhould only exchange one 
© diſquietude for another, and with 
© loſs: figure to yourſelf, my dear Sir, 
£ that in giving you @ chaiſe which 


myſelf 


the devil 


«© would fall to pieces before you had 
got half way to Paris figure to your- 
© {elf how much I ſhould ſuffer, in 
giving an ill impreſhon of myſelf to 
© a man of honour, and lying at the 
* mercy, as I mult do, d'un homme d ei. 
« prit.” | 
The doſe was made up exactly after 
my own preſcription; ſo I could not 
help taking it—and returning Monſieur 
Deſſein his bow, without more caſuiſtry 
we walked together towards his Re- 
mile, to take a view of his magazine 
of chaiſes. 8 


IN THE STREET, 
C LAIS. 


T muſt needs be a hoſtile kind of a 
world, when the buyer (if it be but 
of a ſorry poſt- chaiſe) cannot go forth 
with the ſeller thereof into the ſtreet to 
terminate the difference betwixt them, 
but he inſtantly falls into the ſame frame 


of mind, and views his conventioniſt 


with the ſame ſort of eye, as if he was 
going along with him to Hyde Park 
Corner to fight a duel. For my own 
part, being but a poor ſwordſman, and 
no way a match for Monſicur. Deſſein, 


I felt the rotation of all the movements 


within me, to which the ſituation is in- 
cident I looked at Monheur Deſſein 
through and through—eyed him as he 
walked along in profile——then, er 


Face——thought he looked like a Jew 


 —then a 'Turk——diſliked his wig— 


curſed him by my gods—wiſhed him at 


And is all this to be lighted up 
in the heart for a beggarly account uf 
three or four louis-d'ors, which is the 
moſt I can be over- reached in 
© Baſe paiſion l' ſaid I— turning my- 
ſeit about, as a man naturally does 
upon a ſudden reverſe of ſentiment 
* baſe, ungentle paſſion! thy hand is 
* againſt every man, and every man's 
© hand againſt thee!'=—=— Heaven for- 
© bid!” ſaid ſhe, raiſing her hand u 
to her forehead for I had turned full 
in front upon the lady whom I had ſeen 
in conference with the monk—ſhe had 
followed us unperceived. Heaven 
© forbid, indeed! ſaid I, offering her 
my on ſhe had a black pair of filk 
loves open only at the thumb and two 
ore-fingers, ſo accepted it without re- 

| _ > 
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world of 
Of a better order of beings—however, 


ſerve—and J led her up to the door of 
the Remiſe. | 

Monſieur Deſſein had diabled the key 
above fifty times hetore he found out 
he lad come with a wrong one in his 


hand; we were as impatient as himſelf 


to have it opened; and ſo attentive to 
the obſtacle, that I continued holding 
her hand, almoſt without knowing it; 
ſo that Monſieur Deſſein left us toge- 
ther with her hand in mine, and with 


our faces turned towards the door of 


the Renniſe, and ſaid he would be back 
in five minutes. | | 
Now a colloquy of five minutes, in 
ſuch a ſituation, is worth one of as 
= ages, with your faces turned to- 


wards the ſtreet; in the latter caſe, 
it is drawn from the objects and oe- 
currences without when your eyes are 
fixed upon a dead blank, you draw 
purely from yourſelves. A. filence of 


a ſingle moment upon Monſieur Del- 


ſein's leaving us, had been fatal to the 


ſituation—ſhe had infallibly turned 
about ſo I began the converſation in- 
ſtantly. 5 


8 * 


——But what were the temptations, 
(as I write not to apologize for the 


weakneſſes of my heart in this tour 


but to give an account of them) fhall 


with which J felt them. 


he deſcribed with the ſame ſimplicity 


THE REMISE DOOR. 
2 CALAIS. 


+ HEN I told the reader that 1 
did not care to get out of the 


deſobligeant, becauſe I faw the monk 


in clote conference with a lady juſt ar- 
rived at the inn told him the truth: 
but I did not tell him the whole truth; ſor 
I was full as much reſtrained by the ap- 
pearance and figure of the /ady he was 
talking to. Sutpicion crcfſed my brain, 
and ſaid, he was telling her what had 
paſſed—ſomething jarred upon it within 
me—T wiſhed him at his convent. | 
When the heart flies out before the 
underſtanding, it ſaves the judgment a 
pains—[I was certain ſhe was 


thought of no more of ber; but went 
vn, and wrote my preface. 
The impreſſion returned, upon my 
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encounter with her in the ſtreet; a 
guarded frankneſs with which ſhe gave 
ine her hand, ſhewed, I thought, her 
good education and her good ſenſe ; 
and as I led her on, I felt a pleaſurable 
ductility about her, which ſpread a 
calmneſs over all my ſpirits. | 

——* Good God! howa man might 


© Jead ſuch a creature as this round the 


„ world with him!” TTY | 
1 had not yet ſeen her face—it 


was not material; for the drawing was 


inſtantly ſet about, and long before 
we had got to the door of the Re- 
miſe, Fancy had finiſhed the whole 
head, and pleaſed herſelf as much with 
it's fitting her goddeſs, as if ſhe had 
dived into the Tiber for it. But thou 


art a ſeduced, and a ſeducing ſlut 5 and 
albeit thou cheateſt us ſeven times a 
day with thy pictures and images, yet 


with ſo many charms doſt thou do it, 
and. thou deckeſt out thy pictures in the 
ſhapes of ſo many angels of light, tis 
a ſhame to break with thee, 

When we had got to the door of the 
Remiſe, ſhe withdrew her hand from 


| acroſs her forehead, and let me ſee the 


original—it was a face of about fix and 
twenty—of a clear tranſparent brown, 
ſimply ſet off without rouge or powder 
—it was not critically handſome, but 
there was that in it, which, in the 
frame of mind I was in, attached me 
much more to it—it was intereſting ; I 
fancied it wore the characters of a wi- 
dowed look, and in that ftate of it's de- 


_ clenfion, which had paſſed the two firſt 


paroxiſms of ſorrow, and was quietly 
beginning to reconcile itſelf to it's loſs 
but a thouſand other diſtreſſes might 
have traced the ſame lines; I wiſhed to 
know what they had been—and was 
ready to enquire—(had the tame bon 
ton of converſation permitted, as in the 


days of Eſdras) “ What aileth thee ? 


and why art thou diſquieted? and. 
ay is thy underſlanding troubled ?* 
—]n a word, I felt benevolence for 
her; and reſolved, ſome way or other, 


to throw in my mite of courteſy—if 


not of ſervice, : | 
Such were my temptations—and in 
this diſpoſition to give way to them, 


vas I left alone with the lady with her 


hand in mine, and with our faces both _ 


turned cloſer to the door of the Remite 


than what was abſolutely neceſſary. 
SORE THE 


10 


THE REMISE DOOR. 
CALALE, 


« FF HIS certainly, fair lady !* ſaid 

| I, raifing her hand up a little 
lightly as I began, * muſt be one of 
Fortune's whimſical doings; to take 
two utter ſtrangers by their hands 
of different ſexes, and perhaps 
from different corners of the globe 


ther in ſuch a cordial ſituation, as 
Friendſhip herſelf could ſcarce have 
atchieved for them, had ſhe projected 
it for a month.“ | 

© And your reflection upon it, 
© ſhews how much, Monſieur, the has 
« embarraſſed you by the adventure.” 
When the fituation is what we 
would wiſh, nothing is ſo 1l]-timed as 
to hint at the circumſtances which 


make it ſo—* You thank Fortune, con- 


the 


tinued ſhe; * you had 1ecaſon 


© heart knew it, and was ſatisfied; and 


«* who but an Engliſh philoſopher would 


„ have ſent notice of it to the brain 


«© to reverle the judgment? p | 
In ſaying this, ſhe diſengaged her 

hand, with a look which I thought a 

ſufficient commentary upon the text. 

It is a miſerable picture which I am 
going to give of the weakneſs of my 
heart, by owning that it ſuffered a pain 
which worthier occaſions could not have 
inflifted—I was mortified with the loſs 


of her hand, and the manner in which 


I had loſt it carried neither oil nor wine 
to the wound: I never felt the pain of 
a ſheepiſh inferiority ſo miſerable in my 
life. | 


The triumphs of a true feminine 


heart are ſhort upon theſe diſcomfitures. 
In a very few ſeconds ſhe laid her hand 
upon the cuff of my coat, in. order to 
finiſh her reply ; ſo ſome way or other, 
God knows how! I regained my ſit u- 
hon. „ 1 
 —— She had nothing to add. 

I forthwith began to model a dif- 
ferent converſation for the lady, think- 
ing from the ſpirit as well as moral of 
this, that I had been miſtaken in her 
character; but upon turning her face 
towards me, the ſpirit which had ani- 


mated the reply was fled—the muſcles 


relaxed, and I beheld the ſame unpro- 
tected look of diſtreſs which firſt won 
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© and in one moment place them toge- 
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me to her intereſt Melancholy! to 4 me unkindly.— I ſhould — 


ſee ſuch ſprightlineſs the prey of ſor- 
row pitied her from my foul! and 


thougli it may ſeem ridiculous enough 


to a torpid heart—I could have taken 
her into my arms, and cherilhed her, 
though it was 1n the open ſtreet, with- 
out bluſhing. 

The pultations of the arteries along 
my fingers preſſing acroſs her's, told her 


what was paſſing within me: ſhe look- 


ed down—a filence of ſome moments 
followed, 17 

I fear, in this interval, I muſt have 
made ſome ſlight efforts towards acloſer 
compreſſion of her hand, from a ſubtle 
ſenſation I felt in the palm of my own 
not as if ſhe was going to withdraw 
her's, but as if ſhe thought about it 
and I had infallibly loſtita ſecond time, 
had not inſtin&t more than reaſon di- 
rected me to the laſt reſource in theſe 
dangers—to hold it looſely, and in a 
manner as if I was every moment going 
to releaſe it of myſelf: ſo ſhelet it conti- 
nue, till Monſieur Deſſein returned with 
the key; and, in the mean time, I ſet 
myſelf to conſider how I ſhould undo 
the ill impreſſions which the poor monk's 
ſtory, in caſe he had told it her, mult 


have planted in her brealt againit me, 


THE SNUFF-BOX. 
CALAIS, 


1 good old monk was within 
ſix paces of us, as the idea of him 
croſſed my mind; and was advancing 
towards us a little out of the line, as 
if uncertain whether he ſhould break 
in upon us or no. He ſtopped, how- 
ever, as foon as he came up to us with 
a world of frankneſs: and having a 
horn ſnuff bux in his hand, he pre- 
ſented it open to me. * You ſhall 
* taſte mine,” ſaid I, pulling out my 


box (which was a ſmall tortoiſe one) 


and putting it into his hand, It is 
moſt excellent,” ſaid the monk. © Then 
© do me the favour, I replied, to 


accept of the box and all—and when 


© you take a pinch out of it, ſome- 
« times, recolle& it was the peace-of- 
« fering of a man who once uſed you 
unkindly, but not from his heart.” 

The poor monk bluſhed as red as 
ſcarlet. * Mon Dieu /' ſaid he, preſſing 
his hands together, you never uſed 
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ſaid the lady, * he is not likely. 
I bluſhed in my turn; but from what 


movements I leave to the few who feel 


to analyſe. Excuſe me, Madame, 
replied I; I treated him moſt unkind- 

ly, and from no provocations.— It 
is impoſſible,” ſaid the lady. My 
© God!'cried the monk, with a warmth 
of aſſeveration which ſeemed not to be- 


long to him, the fault was in me, and 


in the indiſcretion of my zeal.'— 


The lady oppoſed it, and I joined with 


her, in maintaining it was impoſlible 


I knew not that contention could be 
rendered ſo ſweet and pleaſurable a 
thing to the nerves as I then felt it. — 
We remained ſilent without any fſen- 


ſation of that fooliſh pain which takes 
place, when in ſuch a circle you look 


for ten minutes in one another's faces 
without ſaying a word. Whilſt this 


laſted, the monk rubbed his horn box 
upon the ſleeve of his tunick; and as 
ſoon as it had acquired a little air of 
brightneſs by the friftion—he made a 
 Jow bow, and ſaid it was too late to 
fay whether it was the weakneſs or 


goodneſs of our tempers which had in- 


volved us in this conteſt—hut he it as it 
 would—he begged we might exchange 


boxes. In ſaying this, he preſented 
his to me with one hand, as he took 
mine from me in the other ; and having 


kiſſed it—with a ſtream of good - na 


ture in his eyes, he put it into his bo- 
fom—and took his leave. Jn 

J guard this box, as I would the in- 
ſtrumental parts of my religion, to 
lelp my mind on to ſomething better. 


In truth, I ſeldom go abroad without 
it: and oft and many a time have I call- 


ed up by it the courteous ſpirit of it's 


owner, to regulate my own, in the joſt- 


lings of the world—they had found 
full employment for his, as I learnt 
from his flory, till about the forty-fifth 


year of his age; when, upon ſome mi- 


litary ſervices ill-requited, and meeting 


at the ſame time with a diſappoint- 
ment in the tendereſt of paſſions, he 


abandoned the ſword and the ſex to- 
gaher, and took ſanuary—not ſo 


much in his convent, as in himſelf. 


I feel a damp upon my ſpirits, as I 
am going add, that in my laſt return 
through Calais, upon enquiring after 
Father Lorenzo, I heard he had been 
dead near three months; and was bu- 


ried, not in his convent, but, accord 
ing to his defire, in a little cemeter 

belonging to it, about two leagues off, 
I had a ſtrong deſire to fee where they 
had laid him——when, upon pulling 
out his little horn box, as 1 ſat by his 
grave, and plucking up a nettle or two 
at the head of it, which had no buſi- 
neſs to grow there, they all ſtruck to. 
gether ſo forcibly upon my affections, 
that I burſt into a flood of tears——but 


I am as weak as a woman; and I beg 
the world not to ſmile, but pity me. 
that a ſpirit ſo regulated as his could | | $0 
give offence to any. 


THE REMISE DOOR. 


CALAIS. 


| ] Had never quitted the lady's hand 


all this time; and had held it ſo 
long, that it would have been indecent 
to have let it go, without firſt preſſing 
it to my lips: the blood and ſpirits, 


which had ſuffered a revulfion from her, 


crouded back to her as I did it. 

Now the two travellers, who had 
ſpoke to me in the coach-yard, hap- 
pening at that criſis to be paſſing by, 
and obſerving our communications, na- 


turally took it into their heads that we 


muſt be ma, and wife, at leaſt : ſo, 
{topping as ſoon as they came up to the 
door of the Remiſe, the one of them 
who was the inquiſitive traveller, aſked 
us, if we ſet out for Paris the next 
morning. I could only anſwer for 
* myſelf,” I ſaid : and the lady added, 
ſhe was for Amiens. We dined 
© there yeſterday," ſaid the ſimple tra- 
veller. «* You go directly through the 
town,“, added the other, in your 


road to Paris. — I was going to re- 


turn a thouſand thanks for the intel- 
ligence that Amiens was in the road 
4 Paris; but, upon pulling out my 
poor monk's little horn box to take a 
pinch of ſnuff, I made them a gone | 
bow, and wiſhed them a good paſlage 
to Dover They left us alone 
—— Now, where would be the 


harm, ſaid I to myſelf, if I was to 


© beg of this diſtreſſed lady to accept of 
© halt of my chaiſe? and what mighty 
© miſchief could enſue?” | 

Every dirty paſſion and bad propen- 
ſity in my nature, took the alarm as 1 
ſtated the propoſition. It will oblige 
© you to have a third horſe, ſaid A A- 
RICK, which will put twenty livres 
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© out of your pocket. You know 
4 -not who ſhe is, ſaid CAUTION.— 
Or what ſcrapes the affair may draw 
you into, whiſpered COWARDICE. 

« Depend upon it, Vorick!“ ſaid 
DiscRETION, it will be ſaid you 
« went off with a miſtreſs, and came 
© by aſſignation to Calais for that pur- 
© pole.” | 


© You can never after, cried 
HYPOCRISY aloud, * ſhew your face 
© in the world. — Or riſe, quoth 
MEANNESss, in the church. — Or 
© be any thing in it,“ ſaid PRIDE, 
© but a louſy prebendary.” | 

© But it is a civil thing,” ſaid I; 
and, as I generally act from the firit 


impulſe, and therefore ſeldom liſten to 


theſe cabals, which ſerve no purpoſe, 
that I know of, but to encompaſs the 


| heart with adamant—1T turned inſtant- 
ly about to the lady 


| But ſhe bad glided off unper- 
ceived, as the cauſe was pleading, and 
had made ten or a dozen paces down 
the ſtreet, by the time I had made the 


determination; fo I ſet off after her 
_ witi a long ſtride, to make her the 


propoſal with the beſt addreſs I was 
maſter of; but obſerving ſhe walked 


: with her cheek half reſting upon the 


palm of her hand — with the flow, 
ſhort-meaſured ſtep of thoughtfulneſs 


Cand with her eyes, as ſhe went ſtep 
by ſtep, fixed upon the ground — it 


ſtruck me, ſhe was trying the ſame 
cauſe herſelf. * God help her!' ſaid 
I; * ſhe has ſome mother-in-Jaw, or 
© tartuffiſh aunt, or nonſenſical old wo- 
© man, to conſult upon the occaſion, as 


well as myſelf.” So, not caring to in- 
terrupt the proceſſe, and deeming it 


more gallant to take her at diſcretion 
than ſurprize; I faced about, and took 
a ſhort turn or two before the door of 
the Remiſe, whilſt ſhe walked muſing 
on one ſide. 33 


IN THE STREET. 
Jenn 


AVING, on firſt ſight of the 
lady, ſettled the affair in my 

fancy, that ſhe wwas of the better order 
F beings —and then laid it down as a 
ſecond axiom, as indiſputable. as the 
firſt, that ſhe was. a widow, and 
wore a character diſtreſ. -I went 


no farther; J got ground enough for 


% F-: 


the ſituation which pleaſed me — and 


had ſhe remained cloſe beſide. my elbow 
till midnight, I ſhould have held true 
to my ſyſtem, and conſidered her only 
under that general idea. : 

She had ſcarce got twenty paces 
diſtant from me, ere ſomething within' 


me called out for a more particular en- 


quiry—it brought on the idea of a far- 
ther ſeparation—I might poſſibly never 
{ce her more — the heart is for ſaving 
what it can; and I wanted the traces 
through which my wiſhes might find 
their way to her, in caſe I ſhould never 
rejoin her myſelf: in a word, I wiſhed 
to know her name—her family's—hcr 
conditions; and, as I knew the place 


to which ſhe was going, I wanted to 
but. 


know from whence ſhe camc | 
there was no coming at all this intelli— 


gence; a hundred little delicacies flood 
in the way. I formed a ſcore different 
plans — There was no ſuch thing as: 
a man's aſking her directly the thing 


was impoſſible, | | 
A little French debonazre captain, 
who came dancing down the ſtreet, 


ſhewed me, it was the eaſieſt thing in 
the world; for popping in betwixt us, 
juſt as the lady was returning back to 
the door of the remiſe, he introduced: 


himſelf to my acquaintance, and before 
he had well got announced, begged I 


would do him the honour to preſent 


him to the lady I had not been pre- 
ſented mylelf——So turning about to 
her, he did it juſt as well, by aſking, 
ber if ſhe had come from Paris.—No; ſhe 
was going that route, ſhe ſaid, —— 


Vous u cles fas de Londres? — She 


was not, ſhe replied. Then 


Madame mult have come through 


© Flanders - Apparemment Vous etch 
* Flammande?” laid the French cap- 
tain, — The lady anſwered, ſhe was. 


e Peutetre de Liſie? added he. She 
* Nor Ar- 
© ras ?—nor Cambray ?--nor Ghent ?— 
© Nor Bruſſels?' She anſwered, ſhe 


ſaid ſhe was not of Liſle. 


was of Bruſſels. : 

He had had the honour, he ſaid, to 
be at the bombardment of it laſt war— 
that it was finely ſituated pour. cela 
and full of nobleſſe when the Impe- 
rialiſts were driven out by the French: 
(the lady made a flight curtſey) — So 
giving her an account of the affair, 
and of the ſhare he had had in it — be 
begged the honour to know her name 
ſo made his boWw. 1 
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tered deſobligeant : 


the coach-yard hut an 
the very ſight of it ſtirred up a diſa- 
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« Et Madame a ſon mari?*. ſaid he, 
looking 'back when he had-made two 
tteps—and without ſaying for an an- 


[wer, danced down the ſtreet. 


Had I ſerved ſeven years appren- 


| ticeſhip to good breeding, I could not 
| have done as much. 


” » 


THE REMISE. 
CALAIS. 


8 che little French captain left 


us, Monſieur Deſſein came up 


with the key of the Remiſe in his hand, 

and forthwith let us into his magazine 
of chaiſes. | 

Phe firſt obje& which caught my eye, 
as Monheur Deſſein opened the door 


of the Remiſe, was another old tat- 
and notwithſtand- 
it was the exact picture 
which had hit my _ ſo much in 

our before 


gpreeable ſenſation within me now; and 


moment beckonin 


I thought it was a churliſh bealt, into 
whoſe heart the idea could firſt enter, to 


conſtruct ſuch a machine; nor had 1 
much more charity for the man who 
could think of - uſing it. | 

I obſerved the lady wes as little 
taken with it as myſelf : ſo Monſieur 


Deſſein led us on to a couple of cha'ſes 
which ſtood abreaſt, telling us, as he 


recommended them. that they had 
heen purchaſed by my Lord A. and B. 


to go the grand tour, but had gone no 
farther than Paris, ſo were in all re- 


ſo I paſſed on to a third, 
which ſtood behind, and forthwith bes 
gan to chaffer for the price. « But it 


« will ſcarce hold two, ſaid I, opening 


the door and getting in. Have the 


« goodneſs, Madam,“ ſaid Monfieur | 


Deſſein, offering his arm, * to ſtep in.“ 
—— The lady heſitated half a ſecond, 
and ſtepped in; and the waiter that 


to ſpeak to Mon- 
ſieur Deſſein, he 


THE REMISE DOOR. 
ALAis. 


F867 bien comigue , (it is 
« very droll!”) ſaid the lady, 


fniling—from the DEA that this 


"Fe; # 7 ; 
«a 
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of that | 


her 


ut the door of the 
chaiſe upon us, and left us. 


«„ 1 „ «A KR „ „* 3 


lady, bluſhing, 


was the ſecond time we had been left 
together by 'a parcel of nonſenſical 
contingencies {I ba bien comique l 


ſaid ne 


— There wants nothing, ſaid I, 
to make it ſo, but the comick vie 
which the gallantry of a Freychman 
would put it to—to make love the 
brit moment, and an offer of his 
* on the ſecond.” 

* It is their fort, replied the lady: 

« Itis ſuppoſed lo, at leaſt and how 
it has come to paſs,' continued I, 
I know not; but they have certainly 
got the credit of under ſtanding more 
of love, and making it better, than; 
any other nation upon earth; but, for 
my own part, I think them errant 
bunglers, and in truth the worſt ſet 
of markſmen that ever tried Cupid's 
Patience: 


To think of making loye by 


T.. ſentiments | / 


« I ſhould as ſoon think of making 
a gent-el ſuit of cloaths out of rem. 
nants——and to do it—pop—at fir{t 
light—by declaration—is lubmitting | 
the offer, and themſelves with 1t, to 
be fitted, with all their pours and 
contres, by an unheated mind, 
The lady attended, as if the expect- 


ed I ſhould go on. 


+ Conſider, then, 


Mad am, con- 
tinued I 


5 laying my hand upon 


«© That grave people hate love for the 
© name's {ake 


I That ſelfiſh people hate it for their 


ſpects as good as new. they were too 
00d — 


Hypoerites, for Heaven's—— 
„And that all of us, both old and 
* young, being ten times worſe 
* frightened than hurt by the very 


C report 


—— * What a want of knowledge 
in this branch of commerce a man 
betrays, whoever lets the word come 
out of his lips, till an hour cr two | 
at leaſt after the time that his ſilence 
upon it becomes tormenting. A 
courſe of (mall, quiet attentions, not 
ſo pointed as to alarm nor ſo 
vague as to be miiunderſtood——with 
now and then a lock of kindneſs, and 

little or nothing ſaid upon it 
* leaves nature for your miltreſs, and 


© ſhe faſhions it to her mind. 


© Then I folemaly declare,” ſaid the 
you have been mak- 
sing wet to me * this * 

THE 


+, 


THE REMISE. 


CALAIS, 


k ONSIEUR Deſſein came back 


to let us out of the chaiſe, and 
acquaint the lady, the Count de Lo—, 
her brother, was juſt arrived' at the 
hotel. Though I had infinite good- 
will for the lady, I cannot ſay that I 
rejoiced in my heart af the event—and 
could not help telling her ſo——< For 


it is fatal to à propoſal, Madam,” 


faid I, that I was going to make to 
4 70u— 8 78 8 


© You need not tell me what the 


« propolal was, ſaid ſhe, laying her 


hand upon both mine, as ſhe interrupt- 


ed me. A man, my good Sir, has 


« ſeldom an offer of kindneſs to make 


to a woman, but ſhe has a preſenti- 


« ment of it ſome moments before.” 


Nature arms her with it,“ ſaid I, 
for immediate preſervation.— But I 


£ think,” ſaid ſhe, looking in my face, 
© T had no evil to apprehend—and, to 


deal frankly with you, had deter- 


© mined to accept it. If I had,'— 
(ſhe ſtopped a moment)—* I believe 


© your good-will would have drawn a 


© ſtory from me, which would have 
made pity the only dangerous thing in 
© the journey. | 

In ſaying this, ſhe ſuffered me to kiſs 
her hand twice; and with a look of ſen- 
ſibility, mixed with a concern, ſhe got 
out of the chaiſc—and bid adieu. 


IN THE STREET. 
CALAIS. 


Never finiſhed a twelve- guinea bar - 
gain fo expeditiouſly in my life: 
my time ſeemed heavy upon the loſs of 
the lady—and knowing every moment 
of it would be as two, till I put myſelf 
into motion—l ordered poſt horſes di- 
rectly, and walked towards the hotel. 
Lord l' ſaid I, hearing the town- 
elock ſtrike four, and recollecting that I 


| had been little more than a ſingle hour 


in Calais — F 
What a large volume of adven- 


© tures may be graſped within this little 


© ſpan of life, by him who intereſts his 


heart in every thing, and who, having 


ud Vide — Travels. 
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perpetually holding out to him as he 


he can fairly lay his hands on!“ 


— If this won't turn out ſome 


thing—another will--no matter—it is 
an aſſay upon human nature—l get my 
labour for my pains—it is enough 
the pleaſure of the experiment has 
kept my fenſes, and the beſt part of 
my blood, awake, and laid the groſs to 
ſleep. 3 
I pity the man who can travel from 
Dan to Beerſheba, and cry, "Tis all 


© barren!'—and ſo it is; and ſo is all 


the world, to him who will not culti- 
vate the fruits it offers, * ] declare,* 


ſaid I, clapping my hands chearily 
together, *that, was I in a deſart, I 
would find out wherewith in it to 
call forth my affections.— If I could 
not do better, I would faſten them 
upon ſome ſweet myrtle, or ſeek ſome 
melancholy cypreſs to connect myſelf 
to—T would court their ſhade, and 
greet them kindly for their protec- 
tion—I would cut my name upon 


their leaves withered, I would teach 
myſelf to mourn—and when they re- 
joiced, I would rejoice along with 
them.” | 

The learned Smelfungus travelled 
from Boulogne to Paris—from Paris to 


 Rome—and ſo on—but he ſet out with 


the ſpleen and jaundice, and every ob- 


je& he paſſed by was diſcoloured or 


diftorted——He wrote an account of 
them, but it was nothing but the ac- 
count of his miſerable feelings. 

I met Smelfungus in the grand por- 


tico of the pantheon—he was juſt com- 


ing out of it—* [t is nothing but a huge 
« cockpit *, ſaid he. I wiſh you had 


© ſaid nothing worſe of the Venus of 


« Medicis,' replied I—for, in paſſing 
through Florence, I had heard he had 
fallen upon the goddeſs, and uſed her 
worſe than a common ſtrumpet, with- 
out the leaſt provocation in nature. 

I d upon Smelfungus again at 
Turin in N _ a ſad 
tale of ſorrowful adventures had he to 
tell, © wherein he ſpoke of' moving ac- 
« cidents by flood and field, and of the 
© cannibals which each other eat; the 
opopbagi: he had been flay- 
ed alive, and bedevil'd, and uſed worſe 


than 


26 +21 


eves to ſee, what time and chance are 


journeyeth on his way, miſſes nothing 


them, and ſwear they were the love- 
lieſt trees throughout the defart: if 


; 
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than St. Bartholomew, at every ſtage he 
had come at SS 
Iwill tell it, cried Smelfungus, 
© to the world.'— You had better tell 
© it,” ſaid I, © to your phyſician.* 
Mundungus, with an immenſe for- 


tune, made the whole tour; going on 
from Rome to Naples—from Naples to 
 Venice—from Venice to Vienua—to 
Dreſden, to Berlin—without one gene- 
rous connection, or pleaſurable anec- 
dote to tell of; but he had travelled 
ſtraight on, looking neither to his right- 
hand or his left, leſt Love or 5 
ſhould ſeduce him out of his road. 


ity 


Peace be to them! if it is to be 


found; but heaven itſelf, was it poſ- 


ſible to get there with ſuch tempers, 


would want objects to give it every 


gentle ſpirit would come flying upon 


the wings of love to hail their arrival 


Nothing would the ſouls of Smel- 


fungus and Mundungus hear of, but 
+ freſh anthems of joy, freſh raptures of 


love, and freſh congratulations of their 
common felicity 


fungus and Mundungus, they would 


be ſo far from being happy, that the 
ſouls of Smelfungus and Mundungus 


would do penance there to all eternity. 


MONTRIUL. 


15 1 Had once loſt my portmanteau 


from behind my chaiſe, and twice 


got out in the rain, and one of the 
times up to the knees in dirt, to help 


the poſtillion to tie it on, without being 
able to find out what was wanting 
Nor was it till I got to Montriul, upon 


the landlord's aſking me if I wanted 
not a ſervant, that it occurred to me, 


that that was the very thing. | 
A ſervant! that I do moſt ſadly,” 


quoth I.—* Becauſe, Monſieur,” ſaid 
the landlord, there is a clever young 
fellow, who would be very proud of 


* the honour to ſerve an Engliſhman.” 
—* But why an Engliſh one, more 
than any other? — They are ſo ge- 
© nerous,” ſaid the landlord. I will 
* be ſhot if this is not a livre out of my 
pocket, quoth I to myſelf, © this very 
night. —“ But they have wherewithal 


© to be ſo, Monſieur,” added he. Set 
© down one livre more for that,” quoth 


1.— It was but laft night," ſaid the 
landlord, * quan my Lord Anglois pre- 


tant fis 


[ heartily pity 
them: they have brought up no facul- 
ties for this work; and was the happieſt 

| manſion in heaven to be allotted to Smel- 


© ſentoit un ecu à la fille de chambre. 
— Tant pis pour Madamoiſelle Fana« 
tone, ſaid 1. | 
Now Janatone being the landlord's 
daughter, and the landlord ſuppoſing 


I was young in French, took the liber- 


ty to inform me, I ſhould not have ſaid 
but, tant mieux. Tant 
mieux, toujours, Monſieur, ſaid he, 
© when there is any thing to be got 
tant fis, when there is nothing.'— 


It comes to the lame thing, ſaid I. 


© Pardonnez moi! (aid the landlord. 
I cannot take a fitter opportunity to 
obſerve, once for all, that tart pit and 


tant mieux, being two of the great 


hinges in French converſation, a ſtran- 


ger would do well to ſet himſelf right 


in the uſe of them, before he gets to 


Paris, 


A. prompt French marquis, at our 


ambaſſador's table, demanded of Mr. 


H „if he was H-—— the poet, 
No, ſaid H=— mildly. Tant pit.“ 
replied the marquis. | | 
It is H the hiſtorian, ' ſaid an- 
other. Tant mieux, ſaid the Mar- 
quis. And Mr. H , who is a man 
of an excellent heart, returned thanks 


for both. b 


When the landlord had ſet me right 


In this matter, he called in La Fleur, 


which was the name of the young man 
he had ſpoke of—ſaying only firſt, that 
as for his talents, he would preſume 


to ſay nothing Monſieur was the beſt 


judge what would ſuit him; but for 
the fidelity of La Fleur, he would 


ſtand reſponſible in all he was worth. 
The landlord delivered this in a 


manner which inſtantly ſet my mind to 
the buſineſs I was upon=——and La 
Fleur, who ſtood waiting without, in 
that breathleſs expeRation which every 


ſon of nature of us have felt in our 
turns, came in. 


 MONTRIUL., 


T Am apt to be taken with all kinds 
of people at firſt ſight; but never 
more ſo, than when a poor devil comes 
to offer his ſervice to ſo poor a devil as 
myſelf: and as I know this weakneſs, 
I aiways ſuffer my judgment to draw 
back ſomething on that very account— 
and this more or leſs according to the 
mouvd I am in, and the caſe—and 1 
may add, the gender, too, of the perſon 

I am to governs 
When 
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When La Fleur entered the room, 
after every diſcount I could make for 
my ſoul, the genuine look and air of 


the fellow determined the matter at 


once in his favour; fo I hired him firſt 
and then began to enquire what he 


could do; But I ſhall find out his 


© talents,” quoth I, © as I want them; 
© '—beſides, a Frenchman can do every 
« thing.” 5 =; 
Now poor La Fleur could do no- 
thing in the world but beat a drum, 
and play a march or two upon the fife. 
J was determined to make his talents 
do: and cannot ſay my weaknels was 
ever ſo inſulted by my wildom, as in 
the attempt. | | 

La Fleur had ſet out early in life, as 
gallantly as moſt Frenchmen do, with 


ferving for a few years: at the end of 


which, having ſatisfied the ſentiment— 
and found, moreover, that the honour 
of beating a Urum was likely to be it's 
own reward, as it opened no farther 
track of glory to him—he retired 4 /es 


terres, and lived comme il plaiſoit a 


Dieu—that is to ſay, upon nothing. 
— And ſo, f quoth Wiſdome 9 


9 you have hired a drummer to attend 
-2 po in this tour of yours through 


rance and Italy!'— Pſha!' jaid I; 
and do not one half of our gentry 
© go with a humdrum compag non du 
t ooyage the {ame round, and have the 
© piper and the devil and all to pay be- 
© fides? When man can extricate him- 


« ſelf with an equivoque in ſuch an un- 


© equal match—he 1s not ill off. 
© But you can do loinething elle, La 
« Fleur?' ſaid I, © O gui lle 
could make ſpatterdaſhes, and play a 
little upon the fiddle.—“ Bravo! ſaid 
Wiſdome,— Why, I play a baſs my- 
« ſelf,” (aid I — we ſhall do very well. 
* You can ſhave, and dreſs a wig a 
© little, La Fleur?'——He had all the 


. diſpoſitions in the world“ It is 


« enough for Heaven!“ ſaid I, inter- 
rupting him © and ought to be 
enough for me.'—-— 80, ſupper coming 
in, and having a friſky Engliſh ſpaniel 
on one ſide of my chair, and a French 
valet, with as much hilarity in his 
countenance as ever nature painted in 
one, on the other I was ſatisfied to 
my heart's content with my empire; 
and if monarchs knew what the 
would be at, they might be as ſatisfied 
as I was, 


& 


it ſupplicd all defects 
tant reſource in his looks in all dif- 
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MONTRIUL. 


S La Fleur went the whole tour 
of France and Italy with me, 
and will be often upon the ſtage, I muſt 
intereſt the reader a little farther in his 
behalf—by ſaying, that I had never 
leſs reaſon to repent of the impulſes 


_ which generally do determine me, than 


in regard to this feilow he was a 
taithful, aff-ivnate, fimple ſoul, as 
ever trudged after the heels of a philo- 
ſopher; and, notwithſtanding his ta- 
lents of drum -beating and ſpatterdaſh- 
making—which, though very good in 
themſelves, happened to be of no great 
ler vice to me—yet was I hourly recoin- 

nled by the feltivity of his teMmper— 


ficulties and diſtreſſes of my own—L 
was going to have added, of his too; 
but La Fleur was out of the reach of 


every thing, for whether it was hunger 
or thirſt, or cold or nakedneſs, or 


watchings, or whatever ſtripes of ill 
luck Li Fleur met with in our journey- 
ings, there was no index in his phy- 


ſiognomy to point them out by—he 


was eternally the ſame; fo that if I 


am a piece of a philoſopher—which Sa- 


tan now and then puts it into my head 


I am—it always mortifies the pride of 


the conceit, by reflecting how much J 
owe to the complexional philoſophy of 


this poor fellow, for ſhaming me into 


one of a better kind, With all this, 
La Fleur had a (mail caſt of the cox- 
comb-—but he feemed at firſt ſight to 
be more a coxcomb of nature than of 
art; and before I had been three days 


in Paris with him-—he ſeemed to be no 


coxcomb at all. . 


© 


MONTRIUL. 


HE next morning La Fleur en- 


tering. upon his employment, 1 
delivered to him the key of my port- 


manteau, with an inventory of my halt 
dozen ſhirts and ſilk pair of breeches; 
and bid him faſten all upon the chaiſe 
get the horſes put to—and deſire the 
landlord to come in with his bill. 
Ceſt un gargon de bonne fortune! ſaid 
the landlord, pointing through the win- 
dow to half a dozen wenches who had 
| | got 


] had a con- 
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got round about La Fleur, and were 
molt kindly taking their leave of him, 
as the poſtillion was leading out the 
horſes. La Fleur kiſſed all their hands 
round and round again, and thrice he 
wiped his eyes, and thrice he promiſed 
he would bring them all pardons from 
Rome. | | 

The young fellow,* ſaid the land- 
lord, is beloved by all the town, and 
© there is ſcarce a corner in Montriul 


© where the want of him will not be 


felt: he has but one misfortune in 
the world,” continued he—* He is 
always in love.'—* I am heartily glad 


© breeches under my head. —In ſaying 
this, I was making not ſo much La 
Fleur's eloge, as my own, having been 
in love with one princeſs or another al 


moſt all my life; and I hope I ſhall go 
on ſo till I die—being firmly perſuaded, 


that if ever I do a mean action, it muſt 


be in ſome interval betwixt one paſſion 


and another: whilſt this interregnum 


| laſts, I always perceive my heart locked 


up—l can ſcarce find in it to give Mi- 


ſery a Wo gt and therefore I —_— | 


get out of it as faſt as I can, and the 
moment I am rekindled, I am all gene- 
roſity and good-will again; and would 
do any thing in the world, cither for, 
or with any one, if they will but ſatisfy 
me there is no ſin in it. 

——-But in ſaying this—ſure I am 
commending the paſhon—not myſelf. 


A FRAGMENT. 


—— THE town of Abdera, 
notwithſtanding Democritus lived 
there, trying all the powers of irony 
and laughter to reclaim it, was the 
vileſt and moſt profligate town in all 
Thrace, What for poiſons, conſpi- 
racies, and aſſaſſinations—libels, pal- 
quinades, and tumults, there was no 
going there by day—it was worſe by 
night. | „ 
* Now, when things were at the 
worſt, it came to pals, that the An- 
dromeda of Euripides being repre- 

ſented at Abdera, the whole orcheſtra 
* was delighted with it: but of all the 
* paſſages which delighted them, no- 
thing operated more upon their ima- 
* ginations, than the tender ſtrokes of 


a «a a a a W ., a aa. 


of it,* ſaid I, it will fave me the 
© trouble every night of putting my 
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vas the firſt A of my charity 


17 
© nature which the poet had wrought 
© up in that pathetic ſpeech of Per- 
© ſeus, O Cupid, prince of God and 
« zen,” &c. Every man almoſt ſpoke 
pure jambics the next day, and talk- 
© ed of nothing but Perſeus his pa- 


© thetic addreſs—** O Cupid, prince 


« of God and men!” in every ftreet 
Jof Abderaz in every houſe—** O 
« Cupid! Cupid!''—in every mouth, 


© like the natural notes of ſome ſweet 


* melody which drops from it whether 
© it will or no—nothing but,“ Cupid ! 
« Cupid | prince of God and men.“ 
Ihe fire caught—and the whole 
« city, like the heart of one man, open- 
© ed itſelf to Love. | 

© No pharmacopoliſt could ſell one 
grain of hellebore—nor a ſingle ar- 
mourer had a heart to forge one in- 
lirument of death—Friendſhip and 
Virtue met together, and kiſſed each 
other in the ftreet—the golden age 
returned, and hung over the town of 
Abdera—every Abderite took his 
oaten pipe, and every Abderitiſh wo- 
man left her purple web, and chaſte- 
ly fat her down and liſtened to the 
ſong | 


© It was only in the power,“ ſays 


the Fragment, of the God whoſe 
© empireextendeth from heaven to earth, 
© and even to the depths of the ſea, to 


© have done this.“ 


MONTRIUL, 


X7HEN all is ready, and every 
article is diſputed and paid for 


in the inn, unleſs you are a little ſoured 


by the adventure, there is always a mat- 
ter to compound at the door, before you 
can get into your chaiſe; and that 1s, 


with the ſons and daughters of poverty, 
who ſurround you, 


Let no man ſay, 
© Let them go to the devil!” 'tis a 


cruel journey to lend a few miſerables, 


and they have had ſufferings enow with- 
out it: I always think it better to take 
a few ſous out in my hand—and I 
would counſel every gentle traveller to 
do ſo likewiſe—he need not be fo exact 
in ſetting down his motives for giving 
them—they will be regiſtered elſewhere. 
For my own part, there is no man 
ives ſo little as I do; for few that, [ 
3 have ſo little to give: but as this 


in 
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in France, I took the more notice of 
it. | 
A well-a-way!” ſaid I, I have 
© but eight ſous in the world, (ſhew- 
ing them in my hand) * and there are 
eight poor men and eight poor wo- 
men for 'em!? ; 

A poor tattered ſoul, without a ſhirt 
on, inſtantly withdrew his claim, by 
retiring two ſteps out of the circle, and 
making a diſqualifying bow on his part. 


— Had the whole parterre cried out, 


Place aux dames!' with one voice, it 


would not have conveyed the lentiment 


of a deference for the ſex with halt 
the effect. ä 

© Juſt Heaven! for what wiſe rea- 
© ſons haſt thou ordered it, that beg- 
gary and urbanity, which are at ſuch 
© variance in other countries, ſhould 
© find a way to be at unity in this? 
I inſiſted upon preſenting him 
with a ſingle ſous, merely for his po- 


A poor little dwarfiſh briſk fellow, 
who ſtood over-againit me in the circle, 
putting ſomething firſt under his arm, 
which had once heen a hat, took his 


ſnuff· box out of his pocket, and gene- 


rouſly offered a pinch on both ſides of 
him: it was a gift of conſequence, and 
modeſtly declined—The poor little fel- 


low preſſed it upon them with a nod of 


welcomeneſs—* Prenez en—prenes !' 
ſaid he, looking another way; fo they 


each took a pinch. * Pity thy box 


© ſhould ever want one!* ſaid I to my- 
ſelf : ſo I puta couple of ſous into it 
taking a ſmall pinch out of his box, to 
enhance their value, as I did it.— He 
felt the weight of the ſecond obligation 
more than the firſt—it was doing him 


an honour—the other was only doing 
him a chariiy 
bow down to the ground for it. 
— Here!' faid I, to an old ſol- 


and he made me a 


dier with one hand, who had been cam- 
paigned and worn out to death in the 
ſervice——* here's a couple of ſous for 


e thee.*—— Vide le Roi] ſaid the old 
Joldier. | | 


I had then but three ſous left: fo I 
gave one, ſimply pour amour de Dieu, 
which was the footing on which it was 
begged——the poor woman had a diſ- 


located hip—ſo it could not be well 


upon any other motive. 


C Mon cher et tres charitable Mon- 


e fieur !'—* There's no oppoſing this, 
ſaid I. 


« My Lord Anglais !'—the very ſound 


was worth the money—lo I gave my laſt 


ſous for it. But in the eagernels of 


giving, I had overlooked a pauwre hon- 
teu, who had no one to aſk a ſous 
for him—and who, I believe, would 
have perithed ere he could have aſked 


one for himſelf ; he Rood by the chaiſe 


a Intle without the circle, and wiped a 
tear from a face which I thought had 
ſcen better days. Good God !' faid 
I, and I have not one ſingle ſous left 
to give him. But you have a thou- 


* ſand !' cried all the powers of nature, 


ſtirring within me 


ſo I gave him—— 


no matter what-——I am aſhamed to 


fay how much how much, now—and 
was aſhamed to think, how little, then: 
ſo if the reader can form any conjec- 
ture of my difpoſition, as theſe two 
fixed points are given him, he may 
judge within a livre or two what was 
the preciſe ſum. : 

I could afford nothing for the reſt, 
but © Dieu wous bemfſe !'—* Et le bon 
Dieu wous bentſe encore! ſaid the old 
ſoldier, the dwarf, &c. The pauvre 


honteux could ſay nothing—he pulled 


out a little handkerchiet, and wiped 
his face as he turned away—and 1 


all, 


THE BIDET. 


AVING (ettled all theſe little 
matters, I got into my poſt-chaile 
with more eaſe than ever I got into a 


| PR Is in my life; and La Fleur 


\aving got one large jack-book on the 
tar {ide of a little bzdet *, and another 
on this (for I count nothing of his 
legs) —he cantered away before me 
as happy and as perpendicular as a 
prince 


hut what is happineſs! what 1s 
grandeur, in this painted ſcene of life 
—A ͤ dead als, before we had got 34 
league, put a ſudden ſtop to La Fleur's 
career—h1s bidet would not paſs by it 
—— 2 contention aroſe betwixt them, 
and the poor fellow was kicked out of 
his jack-boots the very firſt kick. 

La Fleur bore his fall like a French 


chriſtian, ſaying neither more or leſs 


* Poſt- horſe. 


* 


thought he thanked me more than them 
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upon it, than * Diable!' ſo preſently 
got up and came to the charge again 


aſtride his bidet, beating him up to it 


as he would have beat his drum. 
The bidet flew from one fide of the 
road to the other, then back again— 


then this way—then that way—ind, 


in ſhort, every way Hut by the dead afs 
—— La Fleur infiſted upon the thing, 
and the bidet threw him. | 

What's the matter, La Fleur, iid 


I, « with this bidet of thine?'— AA. 


« fieur," ſuid he, * Ceft un cheval le 


* plus opinietre du monde = Nay, 


it he 18 a conceited bealt, he muſt go 
© his on way, replied I. So La Fleur 


got off him, and giving him a good 


found laſh, the bidet took me ar my 


word, and away he fcampered back to 


Moutriul——* Pe! ſaid La Fleur. 
It is not mal a proprs to take notice 
here, that though Lu Fleur availed him- 


ſelf but of two different terms of ex- 


clamation in this encounter—nameiy, 


Diable! and © Pete!” that there are 


nevertheleſs three, in the French lan— 
guage ; like the poſitive, comparative, 
and ſaperlative, one or the other of 
which ſerve for every unexpected throw 
of the dice in life. | 6 

« Le dighle!* which is the fir, and 


poſitive degree, is generally uſed upon 


ordinary emotions ct the mind, where 
{mall things only fall out contrary to 


Four expect itions—ſuch as—rhe throw- 
ing once doublets—La Fleur's being 
kicked off his horſe, and fo forth 


cuckoldom, for the ſame reaſon, is al- 
ways—* Le diabie “? 2 
But in caſes where the caſt has ſome- 
thing provoking in it, as in that of the 
bidet's running away after, and leaving 
5 
the ſecond degree, 
Tis then, Pefte 
And for the third—— _ 
hut here my heart is wrung with 
pity and fellow-teeling, when I re- 
flect what miſeries mutt have been their 
lot, and how bitterly ſo refined a peo- 
ple muſt have ſmarted, to have forced 


them upon the uſe of it. . | 


Grant me, O ye powers which touch 


the tongue with eloquence in difireſs !— 


whatever is my caſt, grant me but de- 
cent words to exclaim in, and I will 
give my nature way! 

hut as theſe were not to be had 


ground in jack buyts—"t1s' 


in France, I reſolved to take every 
evil, juſt as it befel me, without any 


exclamation at all: 


La Fleur, who had made no ſuch 
covenant with himſelf, followed the 
bidet with his eyes till it was got out 
of ſight ——and then you may imagine, 
if you pleaſe, with what word he cloſed 
the Whole affair. 5.9400 

As there was no hunting down a 
frightened horſe in jack- boots, there 
remained no alternative but taking La 
Fleur either behind the chaiſe, or into 
it.— | 

I preferred the latter, and in half an 
hour we got to the poſt-houſe at Nam s 
pont. N | 105 


NAMPONT. 
THE DEAD ASS. 


— ND this, ſaid he, putting 

the remains of a cruſt into 
his wallet and this ſhould nave been 
* thy portion,” ſaid he, * hadit thou 
© been alive to have ſhared it with 
* m2\'—} thought, by the accent, it 
hach been an. apo{trophe to his child; 
but 1t was to his ats, and to the very 
as we had feen dead in the road, which 
hid occationed La  Fleur's milad- 
venture. The man ſeemed to lament it 


much; and it inſtantly brought into 


my mind Sancho's lamentation for his; 
but he did it with more true touches of 
natytie., 2 
The mourner was fitting upon a 
flone beach at the door, with the aſs's 
pannel and it's bridle on one fide, 
which he took up from time to time 
then laid them down—looked at them, 
and ſhook his head. He then took his 
crult of bread out of his wallet again, 
as it to eat it; held it tome time in his 


hand then laid it upon the bit of 


hs ais's bridle looked williuily at the 
little arrangement he had made—and 
then gave à ſigh. | | | 


wed” 


The timpl:city of bis grief drew 


numbers about him-—and La Fleur 


amongſt the reſt, whilſt the horſes were 

getting ready—as I continues fitting in 

the poſt chaiſe, I could lee and hear 

over their heads. 

lee ſaid he had come laſt from 

Spain, where he had been from the 
CA farthelt 
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fartheſt borders of Franconia; and had 
got ſo far on his return home, when 
his aſs died. Every one ſeemed de- 
ſirous to know what buſineſs could have 
taken ſo old and poor a man fo far n 
journey from his own home. 

It had pleaſed Heaven, he ſaid, to 
bleſs him with three ſons, the fineſt 
lads in all Germany; but having in 
one week loſt two of the eldeſt of them 
by the ſmall-pox, and the youngeſt 
falling ill of the ſame diftemper, he 
was afraid of being bereft of them 
all; and made a vow, if Heaven 
would not take him from him alſo, he 
would go in gratitude to St. Iago in 
Spain, | > 

When the mourner got thus far on 
his ſtory, he ſtopped to pay nature her 
tribute—and wept bitterly. 

He ſaid, Heaven had accepted the 
conditions, and that he had ſet out 
from his cottage with this poor crea- 
ture, who had been a patient partner of 
his journey — that it had eat the ſame 
bread with him all the way, and was 
unto him as a friend, _ E 

Every body who ſtood about, heard 
the poor fellow with concern. La 
Fleur offered him money —— The 
mourner ſaid, he did not want it —it 
was not the value of the aſs, but the 
loſs of him. 
was aſſured, loved him—and upon this 
told them a long ſtory of a miſchance 
upon their paſſage over the Pyrenean 
mountains, which had ſeparated them 
from each other three days; during 
which time the aſs had ſought him as 
much as he had ſought the als, and that 
they had neither ſcarce eat or drank till 
they met. | | 


© Thou haſt one comfort, friend,” 


ſaid I, at leaſt in the loſs of thy 


poor beaſt, I am ſure thou haſt been 


© a merciful maſter to him.'—* Alas l“ 
ſaid the mourner, I thought ſo, when 


4 he was alive—but now that he is 


c dead, I think otherwiſe.—!I fear the 
« weight of myſelf and my affliftions 
© together have been too much for him 
< —they have ſhortened the poor crea- 
«© ture's days, and I fear I have them to 


« anſwer for. Shame on the world! 


ſaid I to myſelf; * did we loveeach 
other, as this poor ſoul but loved 
his aſs—it would be ſomething.” 


The als, he ſaid, he | 
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NAMPONT. 
THE POSTILLION, 


Br ; 
HE concern which the poor fel. 
low's [tory threw me into requir- 


ed ſome attention: the poſtillion paid 


not the leaſt to it, but ſet off upon the 
pave, in a full gallop. | 


The thirſtiett ſoul in the moſt ſandy 
deſart of Arabia could not have wiſhed 
more for a cup of cold water, than 


mine did for grave and quiet move- 
ments; and I ſhould have had an high 


opinion of the poſtillion, had he but 
flolen off with me in ſomething like a2 
penſive pace.— On the contrary, as the 


mourner finiſhed his lamentation, the 
fellow gave an unfeeling laſh to each of 
his beaſts, and ſet off clattering like a 
thouſand devils. | 


T called to him as Joud as 1 could, 


for Heaven's ſake to go ſlower—and 


the louder I called, the more unmerci- 


fully he gallopped.— The deuce take 
him, and his gallopping too,” ſaid 1; 


© he'll go on tearing my nerves to 
„pieces till he has worked me into a 


« fooliſh paſſion, and then he'll go 


« flow, that I may enjoy the ſweets 
6 of it. | 


a miracle: by the time he had got to 
the foot of a ſteep hill about half a 
league from Nampont—he had put me 
out of temper with him-—and then with 
myſelf, for being fo, | 

My caſe then required a different 
treatment; and a good rattling gal- 


lop would have been of real ſervice to 


me | 

© Then, pr'ythee, get on—get on, 
my good Jad !* ſaid I, 

The poſtillion pointed to the hill—I 
then tried to return back to the ſtory of 
the poor German and his aſs—but 1 
had broke the clue —and could no 
more get into it again, than the poſtil- 
lion could into a trot. 


— The deuce go, ſaid I, with 


it all! Here J am fitting as candidly 


© diſpoſed to make the beſt of the 
« worſt, as ever wight was, and all 


runs counter.“ 
There is one ſweet lenitive, at leaſt, 
for evils, which nature holds out to * 


The poſtillion managed the point to 
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ſo I took it kindly at her hands, and 
fell aſleep; and the firſt word which 
rouſed me, was — Amiens. 

| ——* Bleſs me!* ſaid I, rubbing 
my eyes, * this 1s the very town where 


my poor lady is to come.“ 


AMIENS. 


HE words were ſcarce out of my 


mouth, when the Count de 


IL. s poſt-chaiſe, with his ſiſter in 
it, drove haſtily by: ſhe had juſt time 


to make me a bow of recognition— and 


of that particular kind of it, which 


told me ſhe had not yet done with me. 


She was as good as her look; for, be- 


fore I had quite finiſhed my ſupper, her 


brother's ſervant came into the room 


with a billet, in which he ſaid ſhe had 


taken the liberty to charge me with a 


letter, which I was to preſent myſelt to 


Madame R * * the firſt morning I 
had nothing to do at Paris. There was 


only added, ſhe was ſorry, but from 
what penchant ſhe had not conſidered, 


that ſhe had been prevented telling me 


her ſtory—that ſhe ſtill owed it me; 
and if my route ſhould ever lay through 


Bruſſels, and I had not by then forgot 
the name of Madame de L***— 
that Madame de L*** would be 
glad to diſcharge her obligation. 


© Then I will meet thee, ſaid I, fair 


« ſpirit! at Bruſſels—lt is only return». 
ing from Italy through Germany to 


Holland, by the route of Flanders 
home—it will ſcarce be ten poſts out of 
my way; but, were it ten thouland, 


my journey, in ſharing in the ſicken- 
ing incidents of a tale of miſery 
told to me by ſuch a ſufferer? To ſee 
her weep! and though I cannot dry 
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an exquiſite ſenſation is there till 


| © lefty in wiping them away from off 
© the cheeks of the firſt and faireſt of 
© women, as I am fitting with my 


* handkerchief in my hand in filence 
the whole night beſide her. 

There was nothing wrong in the 
ſentiment; and yet I inſtantly reproach- 
ed my heart with it in the bittereſt and 
moſt reprobate of expreſſions. 

t had ever, as I told the reader, 
been one of the ſingular bleſſings of my 
life, to be almoſt every hour of it mi- 
ſerably in love with ſome one; and my 


imagination went on 


with what a moral delight will it crown _ 


up the fountain of her tears, what 


laſt flame happening to be blown out 
by a whiff of jealouſy on the ſudden 
turn of acorner, I had lighted it up afreſh 
at the pure taper of Eliza but about 
three months before—ſwearing, as I 
did it, that it ſhould laſt. me through 
the whole journey, — Why ſhould I 
diſſemble the matter? I had ſworn to 
her eternal fidelity ſhe had a right to 
my whole heart to divide my affec- 
tions was to leſſen them — to expoſe 
them, was to riſk them; where there 
is riſk, there may he loſs © And 
© what wilt thou have, Yorick! to 


© anſwer to a heart fo full of truſt and 


confidence ſo good, ſo gentle and 
© unreproaching ——* . 

I will not go to Bruſſels,“ re- 
plied I, interrupting myſelt—but my 
I recalled her 
looks at that crihs of our ſeparation, 
when neither of us had power to ſay, 
Adieu! -I looked at the picture ſhe 
had tied in a black ribband about my 
neck—and bluſhed as I looked at it==T 
would have given the world to have 
kiſſed it— bur was afſhamed—* And 


© ſhall this tender flower,” faid I, preſ- 


ſing it between my hands, * ſhall it be 
mitten to it's very root—and ſmitten, 
© Yorick ! by thee, who haſt promiſed 


© to ſhelter it in thy breaſt ?* 


Eternal Fountain of Happineſs! 
ſaid I, kneeling down upon the 
ground—* be thou my witneſs — and 
<* every pure ſpirit which taſtes it, be 
« my witneſs alſo, — that I would not 
© travel to Bruſſels, unleſs Eliza went 
* along with me, did the road lead me 
© towards heaven!” oy 

In tranſports of this kind, the heart, 
in ſpite of the underſtanding, will al- 


ways ſay too much. 


THE LETTER. 
| AMIENS. 


TW ORTUNE had not ſmiled upon 
La Fleur; for he had been untuc- 


ceſsful in his feats of cluvalry—and 


not one thing had offered to ſignalize his 
zeal for my ſervice, from the time he had 
entered into it, which was almoſt four 
and twenty hours. The poor ſoul 
burned with impatience; and the Count 
de L's ſervant's coming with 
the letter, being the firſt practicable oc- 
caſion which offered, La Fleur had laid 


hold 
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hold of it; and in order to do honour to 
his matter, had taken him into a back 
parlour in the Auberge, and treated 
him with a cup or two of the belt wine 
in Picardy; and the Count de L****; 
{ervant in return, and not to be be- 


hind-hand in politeneſs with La Fleur, 
had taken him back with him to the 


count's hotel. La Flenr's prevenancy 


(for there was a paſiport in his very 


looks) ſoon ſet every ſervant in the 
kitchen at eaſe with him; and as a 
Frenchman, whatever be his talents, 
has no ſort of prudery in ſhewing them, 
La Fleur, in leſs than five minutes, 
had pulled out his fife, and leading off 
the dance himſelf with the firit note, ſet 
the lle de chambre, the maitre d hctel, 
the cook, the ſcullion, and all the 


houſhold, dogs au cats, beſides an old 


monkey, a dancing: I ſuppoie there 
never was a merrier kitchen ſince the 
Flood. | 

Madame de L“, in paſſing from 
her brother's apartments to her own, 
hearing ſo much jollity below ſtairs, 


rung up her file de chambre to «ſk about 


it; and hearing it was the Engliſh gen- 


tleman's ſervant who had ſet the whole 


houſe merry with his pipe, ſhe ordered 


bim up. 


As the poor fellow could not preſent 
himſelf empty, he bud loaden'd himſeif 
in going up ſtairs with a thou fand com- 
pliments to Madame de L“ * *, on the 


part of his maſter added a long apo- 


crypha of inquiries after Madame De 


L***'; health—told her, that Mon- 


ſieur his maſter was au dejeffoire for 
her re eftabliizment from the fatigues 
of her journ«y—and, to cloſe all, that 
Monſieur had received the letter which 
Madame had done him the honour 
« And be has done him the honour,” 
faid Madame de L** k. mterrupting 
La Fleur, © to {end a bijlet in return.“ 

Madame de L*** had ſaid this 


with ſuch a tone of reliance upon the 


fact, that La Fleur had not power to 


_diſappcint her expectations he trem- 


bled for my honovr—and poſſibly might 
not altogether be unconcerned for his 
own, as a man capable of being at- 
tached to a maſter who could be want- 
ing en egards vis a vis d'une femme! 
fo that when Madame de L*** aſked 
La Fleur if he had brought a letter 
O quout!' ſaid La Fleur—fo laying 


down his hat upon the ground, and 


taking hold of the flap of his right · ſide 


pocket with his left-hand, he began to 
ſearch for the letter with his right then 
contrary wiſe—* Diable! — Then ſought 
every pocket, pocket by pocket, round, 
not forgetting his fob—* Peſts Pom 


Then La Fleur emptied them upon the 


floor— pulled cut a dirty cravai=a 
handkerchief—a comb—a whip-Jaſh— 
a night-cap—then gave a peep into his 
hat—* Quelle ctorrderie! He had left 
the leiter upon the table in the Auberge 
he would run for it, and be back 
with it in three minutes. 

I hid uit finiſhed my ſupper when 
La Fleur came in to give me an account 
of his adventure: he told the whole 
ſtory ſimply as it was; and only added, 
that ik Monſieur had forgot (par ha- 
gend) to antwer Madame's letter, the 
arrangement gave him an opportunity 
to recover the /aux pas——and if not, 
that things were only as they were. 

Mow I was not altogether ſure of my 
eliqueite, whether J ought to have wrote 
or no; but if I had—a devil himſelf 
could not have been angry: it was but 
the oihcious zeal of a well-meaning 
creature for my honour; and however 
he might have miſtook the road—or 
embarraſſed me in ſo doing—his heart 
was in no fault--l was under no ne- 
ceſſity to write—and what weighed 
more than ail-—he did not look as if he 
had done amis. | | 

—— Tt is all very well, La Fleur! 
ſaid I, It was ſuftictent. La Fleur 
flew out of the room like lightning, 
and returned with pen, ink, and paper, 
in his hand; and coming up to the 
table, laid them cloſe before me, with 
ſuch x delight in bis countenance, that 
I could not help taking up the pen. 

I begun, and begun again; and 
though I had nothing to ſay, and that 
nothing might have been expreſſed in 
half a dozen lines; I made half a dozen 
different beginnings, and could no way 
pleaſe myſelf. 

In ſhort, I was in no mood to write. 

La Fleur ſtepped out, and brought 
a little water ina glaſs to dilute my ink 
—then fetched ſand and ſeal-wax—It 
was all one wrote, and blotted, and 
tore off, and burnt, and wrote again 
© Le diable Pemporte!” ſaid I, half to 
myſelf—* I cannot write this ſelf- ſame 
© letter!” throwing the pen down de- 
ſparingly ag I ig _ 

As fon as I had caſt down the pen, 
La Fleur advanced with the moſt re- 
| | | ſpectful 


- 
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ſpect ful carriage up to the table, and 
making a thouſand apologies for the 
liberty he was going to take, told me 
he had a letter in his pocket wrote by a 
drummer in his bp to a corporal's 


wife, which, he duift lay, would ſuit 


the occahon. + | 


I had a mind to let the poor fellow 
have his humour— Then, pr'ythee, 


{aid I, let me ſce it.“ 408 

La Fleur inſtantly pulled ont a little 
dirty pocket-book crammed full of 
ſmall letters and bijlet-doux in a fad 
condition; and laying it upon the table, 


and then untying the ſtring which held 
them all together, run them over, one 


by one, till he came to the letter in 
queſftion—* La voila]! ſaid he, clap- 


ping his hands —80o, unfolding it firſt, 
| he laid it before me, and retned three 


ſteps from the table, whilſt I read it. 


THE LETTER. 
© MADAME, ; 


© FE ſuis penetrẽ de ha donleur la plus 


vive, et reduit en meme temp au 
* deleſpoirs par ce retour imprevũ du 
_ © corporal, qui rend notre entrevue de 


ee ſoir la choſe du monde la plus im- 


© polſible, | | 

Mais vive la joie! et toute la mi- 
© enne ſera de penſer a vous. 

© L'amour n'eſt rien ſans ſentiment. 

Et le ſentiment eſt encore ins ſans 
* amour. : „ 
On dit qu'on ne doit jamais ſe de- 
* ſeſperer. Es | 

On dit, auſſi, que Monſieur le cor- 
* poral monte la garde Mecredi: alors 


ce ſera mon tour. 


© Chacun a ſon tour. 
Es attendant—Vive l'amour! et vive 


© la bagatelle! Y 


je ſuis, Madame, | 
© Avec toutes les ſentiments les plus 


_ © reſpeReux et les plus tendres, 
tout à vous, | EO. 


© JAQUES Roque.” 


into the Count—and ſaying nothing 
about mounting guard on Wedneſday— 
and the letter was Neither right or 
wrong—ſo to gratify the poor Bow, 


who ſtood trembling for my honour, 


for fame and love 


„ N A. K 


fſuch coteries.— 


It was but changing the Corporal pulling out the letter which I had to 


his own, and the honour of his letter— 
I took the cream gently off it, and 
whipping it up in my own way—I 
ſealed it up, and ſent him with it to 
Madame de L* X- and the next 


morning we purſued our journey to 


Paris. 
5 PARTS. 

XIX HEN a man can conteſt the 

15 point by dint of equipage, and 

carry all floundering before him with 

half a dozen lacquies and a couple of 


cooks—it is very well in ſuch a place 


as Paris he may drive in at which end 


of a (ſtreet he will. 


A poor prince who is weak in ca- 


valry, and whoſe whole infantry does 


not exceed a ſingle man, had helt quit 
the field, and ſignalize himſelf in the 
cabinet, if he can get up into it I ſay, 
uþ into ii— for there is no deſcending 
perpendicular amongſt them, with a 
* Me voict, mes enfaus-—here I am! 
whatever many may think. 

I own my firſt ſenſations, as ſoon as 
I was left ſolitary and alone in my own 


chamber in the hotel, were far from 


being ſo flattering as I had prefigured 


them. I walked up gravely to the win- 


dow in my duſty black coat, and look- 
ing through the glaſs, ſaw all the world 
in yellow, blue, and green, running at 
the ring of pleaſure, —— The old with 
broken lances, and in helmets which 
had loſt their vizors—the young in ar- 
mour bright which ſhone like gold, be- 
plumed with each gay feather of the 
Eafſt—all—3ll tilting at it, like faſci- 
nated knights in tournaments of yore, 


Alas, poor Yorick!” cried I, what 
art thou doing here? On the very fit 
onſet of all this glittering clatter 

thou art reduced to an atom ſeeæk 
ſeek ſome winding alley, with a töur- 

niquet at the end of it, where chariot 
never rolled, or flambeau ſhot it's 
© rays—there thou mayeſt ſolace thy 


© 'ſoul in converſe ſwWeet with Tome kind 


© grifſet of a barber's wife, and get into 


—— May I periſh if I do!” ſaid I, 
reſent to Madame De R 9 J ̃ 1 
© will wait upon this lagy, the very firſt 
© thing I do.“ So I called La Fur to 
o ſeek me a barber directly and come 

Pack and bruſh my cat. 
| THE 


——— _— ͤ 1% 
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THE WIG. 
PARIS. 
HEN the barber came, he abſo- 
lutely refuſed to have any thing 


to do with my wig it was either above 
or below his art: I had nothing to do 


but to take one ready-made of his own 


recommendation. 


| But I fear, friend, ſaid I, this 


© acean, and it will (tand.” 


What a great ſcale is every thing 


upon in this city!“ thought I; © the 
utmolt ſtretch of an Engliſh periwig- 
maker's ideas could have gone no 
farther than to have dipped it into a 


is like time to eternity.” 5 
J confeſs, I do hate all cold con- 


ceptions, as I do the puny ideas which 
engender them; and am generally fo 


ſtruck with the great works of na- 


ture, that for my own part, if I could 
help it, I never would make a com- 

ariſon leſs than a mountain at leaſt. 
All that-can be ſaid againſt the French 
Tublime in this inſtance of it, is this 
— that the grandeur is more in the 
eword; and leſs in the thing. No 


doubt, the ocean fiils the mind with 
vaſt ideas; but Paris being fo far in- 
land, it was not likely I ſhould run 


polt a hundred miles out of it, to try 


the Pariſian barber 


the experiment 
meant nothing. 
The pail of water ſtanding beſide the 


| gow deep, makes certainly but a ſorry 


igure in ſpeech—but it will be faid— 
it has one advantage—'tis in the next 


room, and the truth of the buckle may 
be tried in it without more ado, in a 


lingle moment. ee 
In honeſt truth, and upon a more 
candid reviſion of the matter — The 


French expreſſion profeſſes more thay it 


performs. _ 

I think I can ſee the preciſe and diſ- 
tinguiſhing marks of national cha- 
racters more in theſe nonlenſical mi- 
nulie, than in the moſt important mat- 
ters of ſtate; where great men of all 
nations talk and ſtalk fo much alike, 
that I would not give nine-pence to 
chuſe amongſt them. 

I was ſo long in getting from under 
my barber's hands, that it was too late 


buckle won't ſtand.'—* You may 
immerge it, replied he, into the 


pail of water. — What difference! it 


to think of going with my letter to 
Madame R*** that night; but when a 
man is once dreſſed at all points for 
going out, his refleCtions turn to little 
account, ſo taking down the name of 
the Hotel de Modene, where I lodged, 
I walked forth without any determina- 
tion where to go——* I ſha]l conſider 


5 of that,“ ſaid I, as I walk along. 


THE PULSE. 


PARIS, 


ATIL, ye ſmall] ſweet courteſies of 


life, for ſmooth do ye make the 
road of it! like grace and beauty, which 


beget inclinations to love at firſt ſight: 


it is ye who open this door and let the 
ſtranger in 
——* Pray, Madame, „ ſaid I, © have 


the goodneis to tell me which way I 


= 
© muſt turn to go to the Opera co 
« mique? —* Moſt willingly, Mon- 


ſieur, ſaid ſhe, laying aſide her 


work. 


I had given a caſt with my eye into 
half a dozen ſhops as I came along, in 


ſearch of a t>ce not likely to be diſor- 


dered by ſuch an interruption ; till at 


laſt, this hitting my fancy, I had walk- 


ed in. 


She was working a pair of ruffles as 


ſhe ſat in a low chair on the far fide of 
the ſhop tacing the door— 


© ly!” {aid ſhe, laying her work down 
upon a chair next her, and ri ſing up from 
the low chair ſhe was ſitting it, with fo 
chearful a movement, and ſo chearful a 


look, that had I been laving out fifty 
louis d'ors with her, I ſhould have ſaid 


— This woman is grateful,” 
© You muſt turn Monſieur, ſaid ſhe, 
going with me to the door of the ſhop, 
and pointing the way down the ſtreet I 
was to take—* you muſt turn firlt to 
your left hand-—mats prenez garde— 
there are two turns; and be ſo good 
as to take the ſecond—then go down 


and when you are palt it, give your- 
ſelf the trouble to turn directly to 
the right, and that will lead you to 


6 
c 
6 
ca little way, and you'll ſee a church, 
6 
* 
o 


© the foot of the Pont Neuf, which you 


© muſt croſs—and there any one will 

do himſelf the pleaſure to ſhew you. 
She 1epeated her inſtructions three 

times over to me, with the ſame woe. 
| - - man 


© Tres volontiers; moſt willing- 


— 
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firſt—and if tones and manners have a 
meaning, Which certainly they have, 
unleſs to hearts which ſhut them out 
—— ſhe ſeemed really intereſted, that I 


ſhould not loſe my ſelf. 


I will not ſuppoſe it was the woman's 
beauty, notwithſtanding, ſhe was the 


handſomeſt griſſet, I think, I ever ſaw, 
which had much to do with the ſenſe I. 


bad of her courteſy ; only I remember, 


when I told her how much I was oblig- 


ed tc her, that I looked very full in 
her eyes—and that I repeated my thanks 


as often as the had done her inſtruc- 
tions. 


I had not got ten paces from the 


door, before I found I had forgot every 


tittle of what ſhe had ſaid—ſo look- 


ing back, and ſeeing her ſtill ſtanding 
in the door of the ſhop, as if to look 
whether I went right or not—I re- 


turned back, to aſk her whether the 


firſt twin was to my right or left—for 
that I had abſolutely forgot, —* Is it 


s poſſible!* ſaid ſhe, half laughing. — 
© *Tis very poſſible," replied I, when 


5 a man is thinking more of a woman, 


© than of her good advice.” $i 
As this was the real truth ſhe took 


it, as every woman takes a matter of 


right, with a flight curtſey. 


hand upon my arm to detain me, whilſt 
the called a [ 

to get ready a parcel of gloves. * I 
© am juſt going to ſend him,” ſaid ſhe, 
* with a packet into that quarter, and 
© if you will have the complaiſance to 
© ſtep in, it will be ready in a moment, 


= 2 _ he ſhall attend you to the place. 
7 —80 


walked in with her to the far 
ſide of the ſhop, and taking up the 


ruffle in my hand which ſhe laid upon 
the chair, as if IJ had a mind to fit, 
the ſat down herſelf in her low chair, 
and I inſtantly fat myſelf down beſide 


er, : 
—— He will be ready, Monſieur,” 


ſaid ſhe, in a moment. And in 


* that moment, replied I, © moſt wil- 
* lingly would I ſay ſomething very 
civil to you for all theſe courteſies, 
Any one may do a caſual act of good- 
* nature, but a continuation af them 

ws it is a part of the temperature; 
* and certainly,” added I, if it is in 
* the ſame blood which comes from the 
* heart, which deſcends to the ex- 
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natured patience the third time as the © tremes,” (touching her wriſt) © Ia 


So laying down my hat, 


= Attendez,” ſaid the, laying ber 
ad out of the back-ſhop 


© trouble of feelin 


25 
« ſure you muſt have one of the beſt 
« pulſes of any woman in the world. 
« Feel it,* ſaid ſhe, holding out her arm. 
took hold of 
her fingers in one hand, and applied the 
two fore-fingers of my other to the ar- 
tery= | 


Would to Heaven! my dear 
© Eugen: us, thou hadſt paſſed by, and 
© beheld me fitting in my black coat, 
© and in my lack-a-day-lical manner, 
© counting the throbs of it, one by one, 


© with as, much true devotion as if I had 


been watching the critical ebb or flow 


© of her fever—How wouldſt thou have 


laughed, and moralized upon my new 
. ee e thou ſhouldſt have 
© laughed and moralized on Truſt 
© me, my dear Eugenius, I ſhould have 
© ſaid, “ There are worſe occupations 
« in this world, than Jeng woman's 


„ pulſe,” * But a griflet's!' thou 


wouldſt have ſaid, * and in an open ſhop, 
© Yorick 1. : 

* 8o much the better: for, when 
© my views are direct, Eugenius, I 
care not if all the world ſaw me 
© feel it.“ | 


THE HUSBAND, 
PARIS, 


Had counted twenty pulſations, and 
1 was going on faſt towards the for- 
tieth, when b huſband coming un- 
expected from a back parlour into the 
ſhop, put me a little out in my reckon- 
ing. It was nobody but her huſ- 


band, ſhe ſaid—ſo I began a freſh ſcore, 


« Monſieur is ſo good, quoth ſhe, as 
he paſſed by us, as to give himſelf the 
my pulſe.” The 
huſband took off his hat==and making 
me a bow, ſaid I did him too much 
honour—and having ſaid that, he put 
on his hat, and walked out. 50 
© Good God!” ſaid I to myſelf, ag 


| he went out and can this man, be the ji 


« huſband of this woman? | 
Let it not torment the few who know 
what muſt have been the grounds of 
this exclamation, if I explain it to thoſe 
who do not. HE | 
In London, a ſhopkeeper and a ſhop= 
keeper's wife ſeem to be one hone and one 
fleſh; in the 1 of 
TY | and 
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| foot Bo IND | 
———Surely—ſurely, man! it is not 

good for thee to fit alone thou wait 

made for ſocial intercourſe and gentle 
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and body, ſometimes the one, ſometimes 
the other has it—ſo as in general to 
be upon a par, and to tally with each 
other as nearly as a man and wife need 
to do. | CV 

In Paris, there are ſcarce two orders 


of beings more different: for the le- 


giſlative and executive powers of the 
ſhop not reſting in the huſband, he 


| ſeldom comes there——in ſome dark 
and diſmal room þehind, he fits con- 


merceleſs, in his thrum night cap, the 
ſame rough ſon of Nature that Nature 
left him. 5 

The genius of a people where no- 
thing but the monarchy is ſalique, hav- 
ing ceded this department, with ſundry 


others, totally to the women—by a 
_ continual higgling with cuſtomers of all 


ranks and ſizes, from morning to night, 
like ſo many rough pebbles ſhook 
along together in a bag, by amicable 
colliſions they have worn down their 
aſperities and ſharp angles, and not 
only become round and ſmooth, but 
will receive, ſome of them, a poliſh 


like a brilliant Monſieur Le Marli is 


little better than the ſtone under your 


greetings, and this improvement of our 
natures from it, T appeal to, as my evi- 


_ dence. 


—* And how does it beat, Mon- 
© ſieur?' ſaid ſne. With all the be- 
6 nignity,” ſaid I, looking quietly in 
her eyes, that I expected.“ She was 
going to ſay ſomething civil in return 
but the lad came into the ſhop with the 
gloves.— A propos,” ſaid I, I want a 


couple of pair myſelf.” . 


THE GLOVES. 
PARIS. 
2 beautiful griſſet roſe up when 


I faid this—and going behind 
the counter, reached down a parcel, and 


untied it: I advanced to the fide over- 
againſt her—they were all too large. 


The beautiful grifſet meaſured them 
one by one acroſs my han{—TIt would 
not alter the dimenſions—She begged I 
would try a fingle pair, which ſeemed 


followed me, | 


to be the leaſt—She held it g 07m 
hand flipped into it at once.— Tt will 
© not do,* ſaid I, ſhaking my head a 
little," No,“ faid ſhe, doing the ſame 
thing. | | 

There are certain combined looks of 
ſimple ſubtlety—where whim, and ſenſe, 


and ſeriouſneſs, and nonſenſe, are fo 


blended, that all the languages of Babel 


ſet looſe together, could not expreſs them 


—they are communicated and caught 
ſo inſtantaneouſly, that you can ſcarce 
ſay which party is the infefter. I 
leave it to your 'men of words to ſwell 


pages about 1t——it is enough in the 
preſent to ſay again, the gloves wovld 
folding our hands within 


not do; fo 
our arms, we both lolled upon the 
counter it was narrow, and there 
was juſt room for the parcel to lay be- 
tween us. 7 

The beautiful griſſet looked ſome- 
times at the gloves, then ſide-ways to 


the window, then at the gloves—and . 
| | I was not diſpoſed to 
break filence—l followed her example: 


then at me: 


ſo J looked at the gloves, then to the 


window, then at the gloves, and then at 


her—and ſo on alternately. 


] found I loſt conſiderably in every 


attack — 


ſhe had a quick black eye, 


and thot through two ſuch long and 
filken eye-laſhes with ſuch penetration, 


that ſhe looked into my very heart and 
reins It may feem ſtrange, but I could 
actually feel ſhe did 


© It is no matter, ſaid I, taking up a 


« 


couple of the pairs next me, and putting 


them into my pocket. 

I 'was ſenſible the beautiful griſſet 
had not aſked above a ſingle livre above 
the price — I wiſhed ſhe had aſked a 


livre more, and was puzzling my brains 


how to bring the matter about.—* Do 


you think, my dear Sir,' ſaid ſhe, 


miſtaking my embarraſſment, * that [ 
could aſk a N too much of a ſtran- 
ger —and of a ſtranger whoſe polite- 
© neſs, more than his want of gloves, 
© has done me the honour to lay him- 
« ſelf at my mercy ??—* M'en croyez 
capable? Faith, notT!' ſaidI; © and 
* if you were, you are welcome.'—— 
So counting the money into her hand, 
and with a lower bow than one gener 
rally makes to a ſhopkeeper's wife, I 
went out, and her lad with his parcel 


THE 


THE TRANSLATION. 
| PARIS. wy 


THERE was nobody in the box I 
was let into but a kindly old 
French officer. I love the character 


whoſe manners are ſoftened by a pro- 
feſhon which makes bad men worſe; 
but that I once knew one—for he is no 
more—and why ſhould I not reſcue one 
page from violation by writing his 
name in it, and telling the world it was 
Captain Tobias Shandy — the deareſt 
of my flock and friends—whoſe phi- 


diſtance from his death—burt my eyes 
guſh out with tears. For his ſake, I 
"> have a predilection for the whole corps 
pf veterans; and fo I ftrode over the 
> two back rows of benches, and placed 
Ly myſelf beſide him. | | 
The old officer was reading atten- 
tively a ſmall pampblet (it might be 
| the book of the opera) with a large 
pair of ſpectacles. As ſoon as I | t 
: down, he took his ſpectacles off, a1 d 
putting them into a ſhagreen caſe, re- 
turned them and the book into his 
pocket together. 
made him a bow. | 1 
Pranſlate this into any civilized 
language in the world—the ſenſe 1s 
this: W 5 5 
© Here's a poor ſtranger come into 


\ © the box—he ſeems as if he knew no- 
„ © body; and is never likely, was he 
; © to be ſeven years in Paris, if every 
t © man he comes near keeps his ſpec- 
e © tacles upon his noſe — tis ſhutting 
3 © the door of converſation abſolutely 
8 : © in his face—and uſing him worſe 
0 than a German | 


The French officer might as well 
ſhould in courſe have put the bow I 
made him into Fiench too—and told 


0 returned him a thouſand thanks 
for it | | 
There is not a ſecret ſo aiding to the 
progreſs of ſociality, as to get maſter 
of this Hort band, and to be quick in 
rendering the ſeveral turns of looks 
and limbs, with all their inflections 
and delineations, into plain words. 
For my own part, by long habitude, 
I do it ſo mechanically, that when I 
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not only becauſe I honour the man 


lanthropy I never think of at this long 


I half roſe up, and 


have ſaid it all aloud : and if he had, 1 


him, I was ſenfible of his attention, 


walk the ſtreets of London, I go 
tranſlating all the way; and have more 
than once ſtood behind in the circle, 
where not three words have been ſaid, 
and have brought off twenty different 
dialogues with me, which I could bave 
fairly wrote down and ſworn to. 

I was going one evening to Martin's 


concert at Milan, and was juſt entering 


the door of the hall, when the Marqui- 


ſina di F*** wag coming out in a ſort 


of a hurry—ſhe was almoſt upon me be- 
fore I ſaw her; ſo I gave a ſpring to one 
ſide to let her paſs—She had done the 
ſame, and on the ſame ſide too; ſo we 
ran our heads together: ſhe inſtantly got 


to the other ſide, to get out; I was juſt. 
as unfortunate as m 
had ſprung to that fide, and oppoſed 


e had been, for I 


her paſſage again. — We both flew to- 


gether to the other fide, and then 
back — and ſo on.—It was ridiculoyy ; 


and we both bluſhed intolerably: ſo I 


did at laſt the thing I ſhould have done 


at firſt—1I food ſtock ſtill, and the 
Marquifina had no more difficulty. I 
had no power to go into the roogh, till 
I had made her ſo much reparation as to 
wait and follow her with my eye to the 
end of the paſſage.— She looked back 
twice, and walked along it rather fide- 
ways, as if ſhe. would make room for 
any one coming up ſtairs to paſs her 
No, {aid I, that's a vile tranſlation : 


© the Marquiſino has a right to the beſt 


© apology I can make her; and that open- 


ing is left for me to do it in.“ So Iran 


and begged pardon for the embarraſſ- 
ment I had given her, ſaying it was my 
intention to have made her way. She 
anſwered, ſhe was guided by the fame 


intention towards me—ſo we recipror 


cally thanked each other. She was at 


the top of the ſtairs; and ſeeing no 
chicheſbee near her, I begged to hand 
her to her coach ſo we went down the 


ſtairs, ſtopping at every third ſtep to 
talk of the concert and the adven- 
ture. Upon my word, Madame, ſaid 
I, when I had handed her in, I made 


© ſix different efforts to let you go out. 


— And I made ſix efforts, replied 
ſhe, © to let you enter.'-—" I wiſh to 
© Heaven you would make a ſeventh!” 
ſaid I.“ With all my heart, ſaid ſhe, 
making room. Life is too ſhort: to 
be long about the forms of it—ſo I 
inſtantly. ſtepped in, and ſhe carried 
me home/with _ And what became 
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of the concert, St. Cecilia, who, I ſup- 
poſe, was at it, knows more than I. 

J will only add, that the connection 
which aroſe out of the tranſlation, 
gave me more pleaſure than any one 
J had the honour to make in Italy. 


THE DWARF, 
PARIS. = 


Had never heard the remark made 
by any one in my life, except by 
one; and who that was, will probably. 
come out in this chapter: ſo that being 
pretty much unprepoſſeſſed, there mutt 
have been grounds for what ſtruck me 


the moment I caſt my eyes over the 


parterfe — and that was, the unac- 
countable ſport of nature in forming 
ſuch numbers of dwarfs.—No doubt, 
ſhe ſports at certain times in almoſt 
every corner of the world; but in Paris, 


there is no end to her amuſements — 


the goddeſs ſeems almoſt as merry as 
ſhe is wiſe. | | 


As I carried my idea out of the 


opera comique with me, I meaſured 
every body I faw walking in the ſtreets 
by it. - Melancholy application! eſpe- 
© cially where the ſize was extremely 

little — the face extremely dark —the 


eyes quick—the noſe Jong—the teeth 
 white—the jaw prominent——To fee ſo 


many miſerables, by force of acci- 
dents driven out of their own proper 
claſs into the very verge of another, 


which it gives me pain to write down 


—every third man a pigmy!—ſome by 


- ricketty heads and hump backs—others 


by bandy legs—a third ſet arreſted by 


the hand of Nature in the fixth and ſe- 


venth years of their growth—a fourth, 


in their perfect and natural Rate, like 


dwarf apple - trees; from the firſt ru- 


diments and ſtamina of their exiſtence 


never meant to grow higher. | 
A medical traveller might ſay, it is 
owing to undue bandages — a ſplene- 


tic one, to want of air—and an inquiſi- 
tive traveller, to fortify the ſyſtem, may 
meaſure the height of their houſeg— 


the narrownelſs of their ſtreets, and in 
how few feet ſquare in the ſixth and 


- ſeventh ſtories ſuch numbers of the bour- 


geoiſe eat and ſleep together; but I re- 
member, Mr. Shandy the elder, who 


accounted for nothing like any body 


elſe, in ſpeaking one evening of theſe 


matters, averred, that children, like 
other animals, might be inereaſtd al- 
moſt to any ſize, provided they came 
right into the world; but the miſer 

was, the citizens of Paris were ſv 
cooped up, that they had not aQually 
room enough to get them I did not 
« call it getting any thing,* ſaid he; 


© it is getting nothing, — Nay, con- 


tinued he, riſing in his argument, tis 


getting worſe than nothing when 
_ © all you have got, after twenty or five 


and twenty years of the tendereſt care 
and moſt nutritious aliment beftowed 
upon it, ſhall not at laſt be as high as 


* my leg.“ Now, Mr. Shandy being 


very ſhort, there could be nothing more 
{aid upon it. | 

As this is not a work of reaſoning, 
I leave the ſolution as I found it, and 
content myſelt with the truth only of 
the remark, which 1s verified in every 
lane and bye-lane of Paris. I was 


walking down that wh.ich leads from 
the Carouia] to the Palais Royal, and 


obſerving a little boy in ſome diſtreſs 


at the tide of the gutter which ran 


.down the middle of it, I took hold of 
his hand, and helped him over. Upon 
turning up his face to look at him after, 
I perceived he was about forty, 


Never mind,” ſaid I; © ſome good 


body will do as much for me when J 
« am ninety,” | 

I feel tome little principles within 
me, which incline me to be merciful 
towards this poor blighted part of my 
ſpecies, who have neither fize or 
ſtrength to get on in the world. I can- 
not bear to ſee one of them trod upon; 
and had ſcarce got ſeated beſide my old 
French officer, ere the diſguſt was ex- 


ereiſed, by ſeeing the very thing hap- 


pen under the box we ſat in. 

At the end of the orcheſtra, and be- 
twixt that and the firſt ſide - box, there 
is a {mall eſplanade left, where, when 
the houſe is full, numbers of all ranks 
take ſanctuary. Though you ſtand, 
as in the parterre, you pay the ſame 
price as in the orcheſtra, A poor de- 
fenceleſs being of this order had got 
thruſt ſomehow or other into this luck- 
leſs place—the night was hot, and he 


was ſurrounded by beings two feet and 


a half higher than himſelf. The dwarf 
ſuffered inexpreſſibly on all ſides; out 
the thing which incommoded him moſt, 
was a tall, corpulent German, near 
ſeven feet high, who ſtood an, 5 
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twixt him and all poſſibility of his ſee- 


ing either the ſtage or the actors. The 


poor dwarf did all he could to get a 


peep at what was going forwards, by 
ſeeking for ſome little opening betwixt 
the German's arm and his body, try- 


ing firſt one fide, then the other — 
but the German ſtood ſquare in the moſt 


unaccommodating , poſture that can be 
imagined — the dwarf might as well 


have been placed at the bottom of the 
_ deepeſt draw-well in Paris; ſo he ci - 


villy reached up his hand to the Ger- 


man's fleeve, and told him his diſtreſs. 


— The German turned his head back, 


looked down upon him as Goliah did 
upon David—and unfeelingly reſumed 
his poſture. | 


I was juſt then taking a pinch of 


Muff out of my monk's little horn- 
box — . And how would thy meek and 


« courteous ſpirit, my dear monk! fo 


© tempered to bear and forbear !--how 
© ſweetly would it have lent an ear to 


this poor ſoul's cemplaint?? 
The old French officer, ſeeing me 


* lifting up my eyes with an emotion, as 


I made the apoſtrophe, took the liberty 


to aſk me, what was the matter I told 


him the ſtory in three words, and added, 


how inhuman it was, | 
By this time the dwarf was driven to 
extremes, and in his firſt tranſports, 


(which are generally unreaſonable) had 
told the German he would cut off his 
long queue with his knife. The Ger- 
man looked back coolly, and told him 


he was welcome, if he could reach it. 


An injury, ſharpened by an inſult, 
be it to whom it will, makes every 


man of ſentiment a party: I could 
have leaped out of the box to have re- 
dreſſed it. The old French officer did 


it with much leſs confuſion; for lean- 
ing a little over, and nodding to a cen- 
tinel, and pointing at the ſame time 
with his finger at the diſtreſs— the cen- 
tinel made his way to it.— There was 
no occaſion to tell the grievance the 
thing told itſelf; ſo thruſting back the 
German inſtantly with his muſket—he 


| took the poor dwarf by the hand, and 


placed him before him — * This is 


_ © noble!” ſaid I, clapping my hands 
together. And yet you would not 


permit this,” ſaid the old officer, in 
England. | | 
— 11 England, dear Sir,' ſaid I, 
* ave ſit all at our eaſe.” 
The old French officer would have 


ſet me at unity with myſelf, in caſe I 
had been at variance — by ſaying it 
was a bon mot——and as a bon mot is 
always worth ſomething at Paris, 
offered me a pinch of ſnuff, 4 


THE ROSE. 
. '1 PARIS. 
[* was no my turn to aſk the old 


1 French officer, what was the mat- 
ter; for a cry of, © Hauſſez les mains, 


Monſieur | Abbe! re-echoed from a 


dozen different parts of the parterre, 
was as unintelligible to me, as my 


apoſtrophe to the monk had been to 
him. | | 


Hie told me, it was ſome poor Abbé 
in one of the upper /oges, who he ſup- 
poſed had got planted perdu behind a 
couple of griſſets, in order to ſee the 


opera, and that the parterre eſpying 


him, were inliſting upon his holding 
up both his hands during the repreſen- 
tation — And can it be ſuppoſed,” 


' ſaid I, that an eccleſiaſtick would 


pick the griſſets pockets? The old 


French officer ſmiled and whiſpering 


in my ear, opened a door of knowledge 
which I had no idea of. | 
© Good God!“ ſaid I, turning pale 
with aſtoniſhment, * is it poſſible, that 
a people ſo ſmit with ſentiment ſhould 
© at the ſame 2 * ſo unclean, and 
© ſo unlike themſelves — Quelle proſ- 
fert! added J. OY" 
The French officer told me it was an 
illiberal ſarcaſm at the church, which 
had begun in the theatre about the time 
the Tartuffe was given in it, by Moliere 
but, like other remains of Gothic 
manners, was declining —* Every na- 
© tion,” continued he, have their re- 
© finements and gro/ſtertes, in which 


© they take the lead, and loſe it of one 


© another by turns; — that he had been 
in moſt countries, but never in one 
where he found not ſome delicacies, 
which others ſeemed to want. Le 
© POUR, et le CONTRE, /e trouvent 
en chaque nation — there is a balance, 
ſaid he, of good and bad every 
© where; and nothing but the know- 
© ing it is ſo, can emancipate one half 
© of the world from the prepoſleſſion 
© which it holds againſt the other; 
that the advantage of travel, as it re- 
garded the favor vivre, was by ſee- 
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ing a great deal both of men and man- 
ners: it taught us mutual toleration 
£ and mutual toleration, concluded he, 
making me a bow, taught us mus 
© tual love. | 

The old French officer delivered this 
with an air of ſuch candour and good 
ſenſe, as coincided with my firſt favour- 
able impreſſions of his charaQer—T 
thought I loved the man ; but I fear I 
miſtook the object twas my own way 
of thinking the difference was, I could 
not have expreſſed it half ſo well. 

It is alike troubleſome to both the 
rider and his beaſt—if the latter goes 
pricking up his ears, and ſtarting all 
the way at every object which he never 
faw before—T have as little torment of 
this kind as any creature alive; and yet, 
TI honeſtly confeſs, that many a thing 


gave me pain, and that I bluſhed at 


many a word the firſt month—which 
I found inconſequent and perfectly in- 
nocent the ſecond. 1 


END OF THE FIRST 
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Madame de Rambouliet, after an 
acquaintance of about fix weeks with 
her, had done me the honour to take 
me 1n her coach about two leagues out 
of town—Of all women, Madame de 
Rambouliet is the moſt correct; and 1 
never wiſh to ſee one of more virtues and 
purity of heart—In our return back, 
Madame de Rambouliet deſired me to 
pull the cord—lI aſked her if ſhe want- 
ed any thing—* Rien que prſſer !* ſaid 
Madame de Rambouliet. 


Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let 


Madame de Rambouliet p—ſs on— 


And ye fair myſtick nymphs! go each 


one pluck your roſe, and ſcatter them in 


your path—for Madame de Rambou- 
liet did no more! 


I handed Madame 
de Rambouliet out of the coach; and 
had I been the prieſt of the chaſte Cas- 


TALIA, I could not have ſerved at her 
fountain with a more reſpectful deco- 


rum. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


THE FILLE DJ CHAMBRE. 


iu PARIS, 
a, A, HAT the old French of- 
WD ficer had delivered upon 
w travelling, bringing Po- 


upon the ſame ſubjeR, 
into my head—and that 
bringing in 
relt of Shakeſpeare's works ſtopped 
at the Quai 
home, to purchaſe the whole ſet. | 
The bookſeller ſaid he had not a ſet 
in the world,—* Comment! ſaid I; 
taking one up out of a ſet which lay 
upon the counter betwixt us—He ſaid, 
they were ſent him only to be got 
bound, and were to be ſent back to 


de B. 


— And does che Count de B, 
faid I, © read Shakeſpeare ?'——" Cr 


un eſprit fort,” replied the bookſeller. 


—* He loves Engliſh books; and, what 


dis more to his honour, Monſieur, he 


loves the Engliſh too. You ſpeak 
* this' fo civilly,* ſaid I, that it is 
* enough to oblige an Engliſhman to 
lay out a louis d'or or two at your 
* ſhop.'—The bookſeller made a bow, 
and was going to ſay ſomething; when 
a young decent girl about twenty, Who 
by her air and dreſs ſeemed to be fille 
de thambre to ſome devout woman of 
amion, came into the ſhop, and aſked 
for Les Eparements du Creur & de E,. 
lrit: the bookſeller gave her the book 


lonius's advice to his fon, 


Hamlet, and Hamlet the 


e Conti, in my return 


© pearls.” | 
Verſailles 'in'the morning to the Count 
| miſſive attention, holding 


body does no more than tell it, I ne- 


directly; ſhe pulled out à little green 
ſattin purſe run round with ribband of 


the ſame colour, and putting her finger 


and thumb into it, ſhe took out the 
money and paid for it. As T had no- 
thing more to ſtay me in the ſhop, we 
both walked out of the door together. 
——* And what have you to do, my 
«© dear,* ſaid I, with The Wanderings 


© of the Heart, who ſcarce know yet 


© you have one; nor, till love has firſt 
told you it, or ſome faithleſs ſhepherd 
© has made it ache, canſt thou ever be 
« {ure it is lo. Le Dieu m'en guarde !" 
ſaid the girl, With reaſon,” ſaid I; 
for if it is a good one, tis pity it 


_ © ſhould be ſtolen; 'tis a little treaſure 


© to thee, and gives a better air to your 
« face, than if it was dreſſed out with. 


The young girl liſtened with a ſub- 
her ſattin 
purſe by it's ribband in her hand all the 
time. Tis a very ſmall one,” ſaid 
1, taking hold of the bottom of it 
(ſhe held it towards me)—* and there 
is very little in it, my dear, ſaid 


I; but be but as good as thou art 


«© handſome, and Heaven will fill it.“ 
T had a parcel of crowns in my hand to 
pay for Shakeſpeare z and as ſhe had let 
go the purſe entirely, I put a ſingle one 
in—and tying up the ribband in a bow- 
knot, returned it to her. 

The young girl made me miore a 


humble curtſey than a low one—"twas 


one of thoſe quiet, thankful ſinkings, 
where the ſpirit bows itſelf down—the 


ver 
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ver gave a girl a crown in my life which 
gave me half the pleaſure. 

My advice, my dear, would not 
© have Gain worth a pin to you, ſaid 1, 
© if I had not given this along with it: 
© but now, when you ſee the crown, 


© you'll remember it ſo don't, my dear, 


© Jay it out in ribbands,” 

Upon my word, Sir,” ſaid the girl, 
_ earneſtly, I am incapable.* In ſay- 
ing which, as is uſual in little bargains 
of honour, ſhe gave me her hand— 
En werite, Monſieur, je mettrai cet 

argent apart," ſaid ſhe. Eb 

When a virtuous convention is made 
betwixt man and woman, it ſanctiſies 
their moſt private walks: ſo, notwith- 
ſtanding it was duſky, yet as both our 
roads lay the ſame way, we made no 
ſcruple of walking along the Quai de 
Conti together. | | 
She made me a ſecond curtſey in ſet- 
ting off—and before we got twenty 
yards from the door, as if ſhe had not 
done enough before, ſhe made a fort of 


a little ſtop—to tell me again, ſhe thank- 


ed me. | | 

It was a ſmall tribute, I told her, 
which I could not avoid paying to vir- 
tue, and would not be miſtaken in the 


perſon I had been rendering it to for the 


the warld—* But I ſee innocence, my 


« dear, in your face—and foul befal 


the man who ever lays a ſnare in it's 
6 way?!” -- 
The girl ſeemed affected ſome way 


or other with what I ſaid—ſhe gave a 


low figh—1 found I was not empower- 
ed to inquire at all after it—fo ſaid no- 
thing more till I got to the corner of 
the Rue de Nevers, where we were to 
part. | | 

——— But is this the way, my dear,” 
Said I, to the Hotel de Modene ?* She 
told me it was—or, that I might go by 
the Rue de Gueneguault, which was 


the next turn.— Then I'll go, my 
dear, by the Rue de Gueneguault,” 


ſaid I, for two reaſons : firſt, I ſhall 
* pleaſe myſelf; and next, I ſhall give 
you the protection of my company as 
© far on your way as I can.* The girl 
was ſenſible I was civil— and ſaid, ſhe 
wiſhed the Hotel de Modene was in the 
Rue de St. Pierre—* You live there? 
ſaid I. She told me the was fille de 
chambre to Madame R****, * Good 
God l' ſaid I, * *tis the very lady for 
© whom I have brought a letter from 
* Amicns.'—-The girl told me that 
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Madame R****, ſhe believed, expected 
a ſtranger with a letter, and was im- 
patient to ſee him ſo I defired the girl 
to preſent my compliments to Madame 
R..., and ſay I would certainly wait 
upon her in the morning. 

We ſtood till at the corner of the 
Rue de Nevers whilſt this paſſed—We 
then ſtopped a moment whiltt ſhe diſ- 
poſed of her Egarements du Cœur, &c. 
more commodiouſly than carrying them 
in her hand- they were two volumes: ſo 
I held the ſecond for her whilſt ſhe put 
the firſt into her pocket; and then ſhe 
held her pocket, and I put in the other 
after it. . 

It is ſweet to feel by what fine. 
ſpun threads our affections are drawn 
together. | | 

We let off afreſh—and, as ſhe took 


her third ſtep, the girl put her hand 


within my arm I was juſt bidding 
her—but ſhe did it of herſelf with that 
undeliberating ſimplicity, which ſhew- 
ed it was out of her head—that ſhe had 
never ſeen me before. For my own 
part, I felt the conviction of conſan- 
guinity ſo ſtrongly, that I could not 
help turning half round to look in her 
face, and ſee if I could trace out any 
thing in it of a family likeneſs “ Tut!* 
ſaid I, © are we not all relations?” 

When we arrived at the turning up 
of the Rue de Gueneguault, I ſtopped 
to bid her adieu for good and all: the 
girl would thank me again for my 
company and kindneſs—$he bid me 
adieu twice I repeated it as often; 
and ſo cordial was the parting between 
us, that had it happened any where 
elſe, I'm not ſure but I ſhould have 
ſigned it with a kiſs of charity, as warm 
and holy as an apoſtle. | 

But in Paris, as none kiſs each other 
but the men—lI did what amounted ta 
the ſame thing—— _ OR 

— bid God bleſs her, 


THE PASSPORT. 
PARIS, 


WHEN I got got home to my 
hotel, La Fleur told me I had 
been enquired after by the lieutenant 
de police. The deuce take it!* ſaid 
I, © I know the reaſon.'——lt is time 
the reader ſhould know it, for in the 
order of things in which it happened, 
it was omitted — not that it was out of 
| | - 
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| know 
difficulty —only ſaid, his inclination to 


my head; but that had I told it then, 
it might have been forgot now—and 
now ts the time I want it. 5 

I had left London with ſo much pre- 


cipitation, that it never entered my 
mind that we were at war with France; 


and had reached Dover, and looked 
through my glaſs at the hills beyond 
Boulogne, before the idea preſented it- 


ſelf; and with this in it's train, that 


there was no getting there without a 
paſſport. Go. but to the end of a 
ſtreet, I have a mortal averſion for re- 


turning back no wiſer than I ſet out; 


and as this was one of the greateſt 
efforts T had ever made for knowledge, 
I could leſs bear the thoughts of it; ſo 
hearing the Count De * * * ® had hired 
the packet, I begged he would take me 
in his es | 

edge of me, ſo made little or no 


ſerve me could reach no farther than 
Calais, as he was to return by way of 
Bruſſels to Paris; however, when I had 
onee paſſed there, I might 
without interruption; but that in Paris 
I muſt make friends and ſhift for my- 


felf—* Let me go to Paris, Monſieur | 
© Le Count,” ſaid 1—“ and I ſhall do 
very well.“ So J embarked, and never 


thought more of the matter. | 
When La Fleur told me the Lieute- 
nant de Police had been enquiring after 
me—the thing inſtantly recurred—and 
by the time La Fleur had well told me, 
the maſter of the hotel came into m 
room to tell me the ſame thin with 
this addition to it, that my paſſport had 
been particularly aſked after. The 


maſter of the hotel concluded with ſay- 


ing, he hoped I had one. Not I, faith !* 
„ 5 Bs 
The maſter of the hotel retired thre 
eps from me, as from an infected per- 
ſon, as I declared this—and poor La 
Fleur advanced three ſteps towards me, 
and with that ſort of movement which a 
good ſou] makes to ſuccour a diſtreſſed 
one—the fellow' won my heart by it; 
and from that fingle trait, I knew his 
character as perfectly, and could rely 
upon it as firmly, as if he had ſerved 
me with fidelity for ſeven years. _ 
Mon Seigneur! cried the maſter of 
the hotel=—but recollecting himſelf 
as he made the exclamation, he'in- 
ſtantly changed the tone of it. If 
* Monſieur,” ſaid he, has not a paſſ- 


bert; (apartment) in all likelihood 
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The count had ſome little 


t to Paris 


money as thought, * drawn me aſide 
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he has friends in Paris who can pro- 


© cure him one.. Not that I know of," 
quoth I, with an air of indifference.— 
Then, certes, replied he, © you'll be 
© ſent to the Baſtile, or the Chatelet, 
© au moins '—* Poo! ſaid I, the 
© King of France is a good-natured 


© ſoul—he'll hurt nobody. Cela 


© #'empeche pas, ſaid he; you will 


certainly be ſent to the Baſtile to- 
© morrow morning. But Ihave taken 


your lodgings for a month, anſwered 
I, and I'll not quit them a day before 
© the time, for all the Kings of France 
© in the world.“ La Fleur whiſpered in 
my ear—that nobody could oppoſe the 
King of France, Ss 
8 Pardi !* ſaid my hoſt, © ces Meſſieurs 
© Anglois ſont des gens tres extraordi- 
© naires!'—and, having both ſaid and 


ſworn it, he went out, 


THE PASSPORT. © 
THE HOTEL AT PARIS, | 


I Could not find in my heart to tor - 


ture La Fleur with a ſerious loo 


upon the ſubject of my embarraſſment, 
which was the reaſon I had treated it ſo 
cavalierly: and to ſhew him how light 
it lay upon my mind, I dropped the 
ſubject entirely; and whilſt he waited 
upon me at ſupper, talked. to him with 
more than uſual gaiety about Paris, and 
of the opera comique.— La Fleur had 
been there himſelf, and had followed 


me through the ſtreets as far as the 
bookleller's ſhop; but ſeeing me come 


out with the' young fille de chambre, 
and that we walked down the Quai de 
Conti together, La Fleur deemed it un- 
neceſſary to follow me a itep farther— 
ſo making his own reflections upon it, 


he took a ſhorter cut—and got to the 


hotel in time to be informed of the 


affair of the police againſt my Arrival. 


As ſoon as the honeſt creature had 


taken away, and gone down to ſup him- 
'ſelf, I then began to think a little ſe- 
riouſly about my ſituation. 5 


— And here, I know, Eugenius, 


thou wilt ſmile at the remembrance of 


© a ſhort dialogue which paſſed betwixt 
© us the moment I was going to ſet 


cout: -I muſt tell it here. 


Eugenius knowing that I was as 
little ſubje& to be overburdened with 


to 
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to interrogate me how much I had taken 
care for; upon telling the exact ſum, 
Eugenius ſhook his Bed, and ſaid it 
would not do; ſo pulled out his purſe, 
in order to empty it into mine. [ 
have enough in conſcience, Eugenius,' 


ſaid I. Indeed, Yorick, you have 


not, replied Eugenius — © I know 
© France and Italy better than you.'— 
But you don't conſider, Eugenius, 


ſaid I, refuſing his offer, that before I 


have been three days in Paris, I ſhall 
take care to ſay or do ſomething or 


up into the Baſtile, and that I ſhall 
live there a couple of months entirely 


«a «a I a 


at the King of France's expence.— 


I beg pardon, ſaid Eugenius drily; 


really J had forgot that reſource,” 


Now the event I treated gaily came 
ſeriouſly to my door. 1885 


Is it folly, or nonchalance, or philo- 
ſophy, or pertinacity—or what is it in 


me—that, after all, when La Fleur had 


gone down ſtairs, and I was quite alone, 


that I could not bring down my mind 


to think of it otherwile than I had then 
ſpoken of it to Eugenius? 


And as for the Baſtile! the 


terror is in the word,——* Make the 


molt of it you can,* ſaid I to myſelf, 
the Baſtile is but another word for a 


word for a houſe you can't get out 
of Mercy on the gouty ! 
are in it twice a year—but with nine 


or they 


livres a day, and pen and ink, and 


paper and patience, albeit a man can't 
get out, he may do very well within 
© —at leaſt, for a month or ſix weeks; 


dat the end of which, if he is a harmleſs 
fellow, his innocence appears, and he 


comes out a better and wiſer man than 
he went in.“ 


I had ſome occaſion ( forget what) 


to ſtep into the court-yard, as I ſettled 
this account; and remember I walked 
daun ſtairs in no ſmall triumph with 
the conceit of my reaſoning . Be- 

* ſhrew the ſobre. pencil! 


| ſaid I, 
vauntingly for I enyy not it's powers, 
« which paints the evils of life with fo 


hard and deadly a colouring, The 
mind ſits terrified at the obje&s ſhe 
bas magnified herſelf, and blackened : 


© reduce them to their proper ſize and 


. © hue, ſhe overlooks them——ltis true, 
laid I, correcting the e © the 


© Baſtile is not an evil to be deſpiſed— 
© but ſtrip it of it's towers—filt up the 


other for which 1 ſhall get clapped 


© foſſe—unbarricade the doorg—call i 
© {imply a confinement, and ſuppoſe it 
is ſome tyrant of a diſtemper—and not 
of a man—which holds you in it— 
the evil vaniſhes, and you bear the 
other half without complaint.“ 
I was interrupted in the hey-day of 
this ſoliloquy, with a voice which I took 
to be of a child, which complained—t 
could not get out, IT looked up and 
down the paſſage, and ſeeing neither 
man, woman, or child, I went out with- 
out without farther attention. 
In my return back through the 
paſſage, I heard the ſame words re- 
peated twice over; and looking up, I 
law it was a ſtarling hung in a little 
cage I can't get out—I can't get 
© out!? {aid the ſtarling. 

I ſtood looking at the bird: and to 
every perſon who came through the 
paſlage it ran fluttering to the ſide to- 
wards which they approached it, with 
the ſame Jamentation of it's captivity— 


I can't get out!” ſaid the ſtarling.— 
© God help thee!' ſaid I, but I will 
© let thee out, coſt what it will.“ Sol 


turned about the cage to get the door— 
it was twiſted and double-twiſted ſo faſt 
with wire, there was no getting it open 
without pulling the cage to pieces—l 
took both 155 wk | 

The bird flew to the place where J 


was attempting his deliverance, and 


thruſting his head through the trellis, 
preſſed his breaſt againſt it, as if impa- 
tient I fear, poor creature! ſaid I, 
© I cannot ſet thee at liberty. No, 


ſaid the ſlarling I can't get out—l 
can't get out! ſaid the ſtarling. 


I vow I never had my affections more 
tenderly awakened; or do I remember 


an incident in my life, where the diſſi- 
8 paged ſpirits, to which my reaſon had 


n a bubble, were ſo ſuddenly called 
bome. Mechanical as the notes were, 


yet ſo true in tune to nature were they 


chaunted, that in one moment they over- 


threw all my ſyſtematick reaſonings 


upon the Baſtile; and I heavily walked 
up ſtairs, unſaying every word 1 had 


ſaid in going down them, 


« Diſguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill, 


* Slavery!* ſaid 1—“ ſtill thou art 3 
© bitter draught! and though thouſands 
© in all ages have been made to drink 
of thee, thou art no leſs bitter on 
© that . account, —It is thou, thrice 
| © ſweet and 1 121 


dreſſing myſe 


Adeſs!' ad- 
to LIBERTY uf wor 
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e all in publick or in private worſhip z 
« whoſe-taſte is grateful, and ever will 
© be ſo, till Nature herſelf ſhall change! 
No tint of words can ſpot thy 
© ſnowy mantle, or chymick power turn 
© thy ſceptre into iron —With thee to 
© ſmile upon him as he eats his cruſt, 
6 the ſwain is happier than his monarch 
© from whole court thou art exiled 


_ © Gracious Heaven!' cried I, kneel- 


ing down upon the laſt ſtep but one in 
my aſcent, grant me but health, thou 


great Beſtower of it, and give me but 
© this fair goddeſs as my companion— 


© and ſhower down thy mitres, if it 
© ſeems good unto thy Divine Provi- 
* dence, upon thoſe heads which are 
© aching for them!" | 


THE CAPTIVE. 
' PARIS, 
RE bird in his cage purſued me 


into my room; I ſat down 
cloſe to my table, and leaning my 


* head upon my hand, I began to figure 
to myſelf the miſeries of confinement. 
I was in a right frame for it, and 
ſo I gave full ſcope to my imagina- 


tion, 


I was going to begin with the mil- 
el 


lions of my fellow- creatures, born to 


no inheritance but ſlavery: but find- 


ing, however affecting the picture was, 


that I could not bring it near me, and 
that the multitude of groupes in it did 
but diſtract m 


l took a ſingle captive, and hav- 
ing fuſt ſhut him up in bis dungeon, I 
then looked through the twilight of his 
grated door to take his picture. 

T beheld his body half waſted away 
with long expectation and confinement, 
and felt what kind of ſickneſs of the 
heart it was which ariſes from hope de- 


ferred, Upon looking nearer, I ſaw 


him pale and feveriſh: 1n thirty years the 
weltern breeze had not once fanned his 
blood—he had ſeen no ſun, no moon, 
in all that time—nor had the voice of 


friend or kinſman breathed through his 


ttice His children 


But here my heart began to bleed— 


I was forced to go op with 
another part of the portrait. 

He was ſitting upon the ground upon 

2 little ſtraw, in the fartheſt corner of 

his dungeon, which was alternately his 


ing La Fleur, I bid him beſſ 


© ſeu,” 


chair and bed: a little calendar of 


ſmall fticks were laid at the head, 


notched, all over with the diſmal days 
and nights he had paſſed there—he had 
one of theſe little ſticks in his hand, 
and with a ruſty nail he was etching 
another day of miſery to add to the heap. 
As I darkened the little light he had, 
he lifted up a hopeleſs eye towards the 


door, then caſt it down = ſhook his 
head, and went on with his work of 


affliction. I heard his chains upon 
his legs, as he turned his body to lay 
his little ſtick upon the bundle He 


gave a deep ſigh— ſaw the iron enter 
into his ſoul—I burſt into tearg——l 


could not ſuſtain the picture of con- 
finement which my fancy had drawn— 
I ſtarted up from my chair, and call- 
peak me a 


| £ oy and have it ready at the door of 


the hotel by nine in the morning. 
II go diretly,* faid I. my- 
« ſelf, to Monkeur Le Duc de Choi- 


La Fleur would have put me to bed; 
but not willing he ſhould ſee any thing 
upon my cheek which would coft the 
honeſt fellow a heart ache—I told him 


I would go to bed by myſelf—and bid 


him go do the ſame. 


THE STARLING. 
ROAD TO VERSAILLES, 


I Got into my remiſe the hour I 
| romiſed: La Fleur got up behind, 


and I bid the coachman make the beſt 


of his way to Verſailles. 

As there was nothing in this road, 
or rather nothing which I look for in 
travelling, I cannot fill up the blank 
better than with a ſhort hiftory of this 
{e}f-ſame bird, which: became the ſub- 
je& of the laſt chaper. TY 

Whilſt the Honourable Mr.“ “ * * 


was waiting for a wind at Dover, it had 


been caught upon the cliffs before it 


could well fly, by an Engliſh lad who 


was his groom; who not caring to de- 
ſtroy it, had taken it in his breaſt into 
the packet—and by courſe of feeding 
it, and taking it once under his pro- 
tection, in a day or two grew fond of 
it, and got it ſafe along with him to 


Paris. 


At Paris the lad had laid out a livre 
in à little cage _ the ſtarling, and as 
b 2 | he 
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he had little to do better the five 
months his maſter ſtaid there, he taught 
it in his mother's tongue the four ſimple 
words —(and no more)—to which I 
owned myſelf ſo much it's debtor. 
Upon his maſter's going on for Italy 
the lad had given it to the maſter of 


the hotel—But his little ſong for liberty 


being in an unknown language at Paris, 
the bird had little or no ſtore ſer by 
him—ſo La Fleur bought both him and 


his cage for me for a bottle of Bur- 


. A 
In ͤ my return from Italy I brought 


him with me to the country in whoſe 
language he had learned his notes and 


telling the ſtory of him to Lord A—, 
Lord A. begged the bird of me—In a 


week Lord A. gave him to Lord B-; 


Lord B. made a preſent of him to 
Lord C—; and Lord C.'s gentleman 


ſold him to Lord D.'s for a ſhilling— 


Lord D. gave him to Lord E—, and 
and ſo on—half round the alphabet 
From that rank he paſled into the lower 
houſe, and paſſed the hands of as many 
commoners— But as all theſe wanted 


to get in—and my bird wanted to get 
_ out—he had almoſt as little ftore ſet by 


him in London as in Paris. 

It is impoſſible but many of my 
readers mult have heard of him; and 
if any by mere chance have ever ſeen 
him—TI beg leave to inform them, that 


that bird was my bird—or ſome vile 


copy ſet up to repreſent him, 
J have nothing farther to add upon 
him, but that from that time to this, I 


have borne this poor ſtarling as the 


creſt to my arms Thus — 


——And let the heralds officers twiſt 
his neck about if they dare 


— — — — ß 
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THE ADDRESS. 


VERSAILLES, 


I Should not like to have my enemy 


take a view of my mind when I 
am going to aſk protection of any man; 
for which reaſon I generally endeavour 
to protect myſelf: but this going to 
Monſieur Le Duc de C**** was an 
act of compulſion—had it been an act 
of choice, I ſhould have done it, I 
ſuppoſe, like other people. | 


How many mean plans of dirty ad- 


dreſs, as I went along, did my ſervile 
heart form II deſerved the Baſtile for 
every one of them. _ = 
Then nothing would ſerve me, when 
I got within ſight of Verſailles, but 
putting words and ſentences together, 
and conceiving attitudes and tones to 
wreath myſelf into Monſieur Le Duc 


de C****®*'gs good graces — This 


© will do,” ſaid I, © Juſt as well,“ re- 
torted J again, as a coat carried up 


© to him by an adventurous taylor, 


© without taking his meaſure—— Fool! 
continued JI, * ſee Monſieur Le Duc's 
© face firſt—obſerve what character is 
© written in it take notice in what 
© poſture he ſtands to hear you mark 
© the turns and expreſſions of his body 
© and limbs and for the tone, the firlt 
ſound which comes from his lips will 
give it you—and from all theſe to- 


© gether you'll compound an addreſs at 
once upon the ſpot, which cannot 


« diſguſt the duke—the ingredients are 
© his own, and moſt likely to go down.” 
Well, ſaid I, I wiſh it well over! 
—* Coward again! as if man to man 
was not equal throughout the whole 
ſurface of the globe; and if in the 
field—why not face to face in the ca- 
binet, too? And truſt me, Yorick, 
whenever it is not ſo, man is falſe to 
himſelf, ' and betrays his own ſuc- 
cours ten times where nature does it 
once. Go to the Duc de C**## with 
the Baſtile in thy looks—my life for 
it, thou wilt be ſent back to Paris in 
half an hour with an eſcort !” 
] believe ſo, ſaid J.— Then! U 
go to the duke, by Heaven! with all 
« the gaiety and debonairneſs in the 
world. = coy 
© And there you are wrong 
again, replied I; * A heart at eaſe, 
C Yorick, jes into no extremes— tis 
ever on it's center. — Well! _ 
5 e cri 
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cried I, as the coachman turned in at 
the gates, I find I ſhall do very well.” 
And by the time he had wheeled round 
the court, and brought me up to the 
door, I found myſelf ſo much the bet- 


ter for my own lecture, that I neither 


aſcended: the ſteps like a victim to juſ- 
tice, who was to part with life upon the 
topmaſt—nor did I mount them with a 
ſkip and a couple of ſtrides, as I do 
when I fly up, Eliza ! to thee, to meet it. 

As I entered the door of the ſaloon 
I was met by a perſon who poſſibly 
might be the maitre d'hotel, but had 
more the air of one of the under-ſecre- 
taries, who told me the Duc de C**** 
was buſy.— I am utterly ignorant, 


faid I, of the forms of obtaining an 


© audience, being an abſolute ſtranger, 
© and what is worſe in the preſent con- 
© jun&ure of affairs, being an Eng- 


© liſhman too. He replied, that did 


not increaſe the difficulty. I made him 


a ſlight bow—and told him, I had 
ſomething of importance to ſay to 


Monſieur Le Duc. The ſecretary look - 
ed towards the ſtairs, as if he was about 
to leave me to carry up this account 


to ſome one. But I muſt not miſlead 
you, ſaid I—* for what I have to 


© ſay is of no manner of importance 
© to Monſieur Le Duc de C****_——hut 


© of great importance to myſelf.— 
* Ceft une autre affaire, replied he. 


'—* Not at all,” ſaid I, © to a man of 


* gallantry,'—* But pray, good Sir,“ 


continued I, when can a ſtranger hope 
to have acceſſe? — In not leſs than 
* two hours, ſaid he, looking at his 
The number of equipages 
in the court-yard ſeemed to jultify the 
calculation, that I could have no nearer 
a proſpet—and as walking backwards 


and forwards in the ſaloon, without a 
foul to commune with, was for the 


time as bad as being in the Baſtile it- 

elf, I inſtantly went back to my re- 
miſe, and bid the coachman drive me 
to the Cordon Bleu, which was the 
neareſt hotel. boa} e 


I think there is a fatality in it--I | 


ſeldom go to the place I ſet out for. 


LE PATTISER. 
IT, VERSAILLES, 


Brronf I bad got half-way 
down the ſtreet, I changed my 


mind. As I am at Verſailles, thought 


I, I might as well take a view of the 
town.“ 80 I pulled the cord, and 


ordered the coachman to drive round 
ſome of the principal ſtreets. IT ſu 
© poſe the town is not very large, ſaid 


I. The coachman begged pardon for 
ſetting me right, and told me it was 


'very ſuperb, and that numbers of the 


firſt dukes, and marquiſſes, and counts, 
had hotels — The Count de B****, 


of whom the bookſeller at the Quai de 


Conti had ſpoke ſo handſomely the 


night before, came inftantly into my 


mind. And why ſhould I not go, 
thought, I, © to the Count de B****, 
© who has ſo high an idea of Engliſh 


books, and Engliſh men—and tell 
him my ſtory?* So I changed my 


mind a ſecond time—ITn truth, it was 


the third; for I had intended that day 


for Madame de R***# in the Rue St. 


Pierre, and had devoutly ſent her word 
by her fille de chambre that I would aſ- 


ſuredly wait upon her—But I am go- 
verned by circumſtances—I cannot 
vern them: ſo, ſeeing a man ſtanding 


with a baſket on the other fide of the 


ſtreet, as if he had ſomething to ſell, 


I bid La Fleur go up to him, and en- 
quire for the count's hotel. 


La Fleur returned a little pale: ind ; 


told me it was a Chevalier de St. Louis 
ſelling pates. 


It is impoſſible, La 
Fleur, faid I.— La Fleur could no 
more account for the phznomenon than 
myſelf; but perſiſted in his ſtory: he 
had ſeen the croiæ ſet in gold, with it's 
red ribband, he ſaid, tied to his but- 
ton-hole—and had looked into the baſ- 
ket, and ſeen the partes which the che- 
valier was ſelling; ſo could not bemiſ- 
taken in that. | 

Such a reverſe in man's life awakens 
a better principle than curioſity: 1 
could not help looking for ſome time at 
him as I fat in the remſe—the more 1 
looked at him, his croix and his baſket, 


the ſtronger they wove themſelves into 


my brain! got out of the remiſe, and 
went towards him. R ne 

He was begirt with a clean linen 
apron which fell below his knees, and 
with a ſort of a bib that went half-way 
up his breaſt ; upon the top of this, but 
a little below the hem, hung his croix. 
His baſket of little pats was covered 
over with a white damaſk napkin; ano- 
ther of the ſame kind was ſpread at the 


bottom; and there was a look of pro- 
- prete and neatneſa throughout, that ane 


might 
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might have bought his palés of him, 
as much from appetite as ſentiment. 
He made an offer of them to neither; 


but ſtood ſtill with them at the corner 
of a hotel, for thoſe to buy who choſe 
It, without ſolicitation, | 


He was about forty-eight—of a ſe- 


date look, ſomething approaching to 


gravity. I did not wonder. I went 
up rather to the baſket than him—and 
having lifted up the napkin, and taken 
f his pates into my hand beg- 
ged he would explain the appearance 
which affected me. 1 
He told me in a few words, that the 
beſt part of his life had paſſed in the 
ſervice, in which, after ſpending a ſmall 
patrimony, he had obtained a company 
and the croix with it; but that at the 
concluſion of the laſt peace, his regi- 
ment being reformed, and the whole 
corps, with thoſe of ſome other regi- 


ments, left without any proviſion, he 


found himſelf in a wide world, with- 


out friends, without a livre! and, in- 


© deed,” ſaid he, without any thing 
© but this. (Pointing, as he ſaid it, 
to his croix.)—* The poor chevalier 
won my pity, and he finiſhed the ſcene 
with winning my eſteem too. 


The king, he faid, was the moſt ge- 


nerous of princes; but his generoſity 
could neither relieve” or reward every 
one, and it was only his misfortune to 


be amongſt the number. He had a lit- 
tle wife, he ſaid, whom he loved, who 
did the patiſſerie; and added, he felt no 
diſhonour in defending her and him- 
ſelf from want in this way—unleſs 
Providence had offered him a better. 
It would he wicked to withold a plea- 
ſure from the good, in paſſing over what 
happened to this poor chevalier of St. 
Louis about nine months after. 

It ſeems, he uſually took his ſtand 
near the iron gates which lead up to 
the palace, and as his crozx had caught 
the eye of numbers, numbers had made 
the ſame inquiry which I had done.— 
He had told them the ſame ſtory, and 
always with ſo much modeſty and good 


ſenſe, that it had reached at laſt the 
king's ears—who hearing the chevalier 


had been a gallant officer, and reſpected 
dy the whole regiment as a man of ho- 

nour and integrity—he broke up his 

little trade by a penſion of fifteen hun- 

dred livres a year. | 

As I have told this to pleaſe the 

reader, I beg he will allow me to relate 


Ll 


another, out of it's order, to pleaſe 
myſelf—the two ſtories reflect light upon 
each other —and tis a pity they ſhould 


be parted. 


THE S WORD. 


JN HEN fates and empires have 


their periods of declenſion, and 
feel in their turns what diſtreſs and po- 
verty is! ſtop nat to tell the cauſes 
which. gradually brought the houſe 
d' En in Britanny, into decay. The 
Marquis d'E**** had fought up againſt 
his condition with great firmneſs; wiſh- 


Ing to preſerve, and ſtill ſhew to the 


world, ſome little fragments of what 
his anceſtors had been—their indiſcre- 
tions had put it out of his power, There 
was enough. left for the little . 
cies of obſcurity But he had two 5. 
who looked up to him for ligbi—he 


thought they deſerved it. He had tried 


his ſword—it could not open the way 
the mounting was too expenſive—and 


ſimple ceconomy was not a match for 


it—there was no reſource but com- 
In any other province in France, ſave . 


Britanny, this was ſmiting the root for 


ever of the little tree his pride and af- 


fection wiſhed to ſee re · bloſſom But in 


Britanny, there being a proviſion for 
this, he availed himſelt of it; and taking 
an occaſion, when the ſtates were aſſem- 
bled at Rennes, the marquis, attended 


with his two boys, entered the court; 


and having pleaded the right of an an- 
cient law of the duchy which, though 
ſeldom claimed, he ſaid, was no leſs 
in force—he took his ſword from bis 
ſide “ Here, ſaid he, take it; aud 
© be truſty guardians of it, till bet- 


© ter times put me in condition to re- 


« claim it, | 50 
The preſident accepted the marquis 
ſword—he ſtaid a few minutes to lee.! 
depoſited in the archives of his houle, 
and departed. _ 1 5 > gar” 
The marquis and his whole fam"y 
embarked the next day for Martinico, 
and in abaut nineteen or twenty yes 
of ſucceſsful application to buſineſs, 
with ſome unlooked-for bequeſts from 


diſtant branches of his houſe, returned 


home to reclaim hit nobility and to ſup- 
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Tt wis un incillent of good fortune 
which will never happen to any travel - 


ler but a ſentimental one, that I ſhould 


be at Rennes at the very time of this ſo- 
lemn requiſition: I call it ſolemn—it 
was ſo to me. | | 

The marquis entered the court with 
his whole family: he ſupported his lady 
—his eldeſt ſon ſupported his ſiſter, and 
his youngeſt was at the other extreme 
of the line next his mother—he put his 
handkerchief to his face twice——_ 

here was a dead ſilence. When 
the marquis had approached within fix 
paces of the tribunal, he gave the mar- 
chioneſs to his youngeſt ſon, and ad- 


vancing three ſteps before his family— 


he reclaimed his ſword. His ſword was 


given him, and the moment he got it 
into his hand he drew it almoſt out of 


the ſcabbard—it was the ſhining face of 
afriend he had once given up—he look- 
ed attentively along it, beginning at the 
hilt, as if to ſee whether it was the 
lame when obſerving alittle ruſt which 
it had contrated near the point, he 
brought it near his eye, and bending his 
head down over it— I think I ſaw a tear 


fall upon the place: I could not be de- 


ceived by what followed. 


I ſhall find, ſaid he, © ſome other 


JC 0 oC HOAULTLL 
When the marquis had ſaid this, he 
returned his ſword into it's ſcabbard— 
made a bow to the guardians of it—and 


with his wife and daughter, and his two 


ſons following him, walked out. 
O how I envied him his feelings! 
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Found no difficulty in getting ad- 
mittance to Monſieur Le Count de 


% 


was laid upon the table, and he was 
tumbling them over. I walked up cloſe 


to the table, and giving firſt ſuch a look 
at the books as to make him conceive I 


knew what they were I told him I had 
come without any one to preſent me, 
knowing I ſhouid meet with a friend in 
mis apartment, who, I truſted, would do 


it for me,— It is my countryman, 


* the great Shakeſpeare,” ſaid I, point- 
ing to his works . Et ayes la bontè, 
un cher ami, (apoſtrophizing his 
fpir it, added I) „de ine faire cet hon- 
Mur It lms» | gs 


* 


B****, The ſet of Shakeſpeare 


The count ſmiled at the ſingularl 
of the introduction; and ſeeing I loo 
a little pale and fickly, inſiſted upon my 
taking an arm- chair: ſo I ſat down; 
and to ſave him conjectures upon a viſit 


ſo out of all rule, I told him ſimply of 


the incident in the bookſeller's ſhop, 
and how that had impelled me rather to 
go to him with the ſtory of a little em- 
barraſſment I was under, than to any 


other man in France And: what is 


your embarraſſment—let me hear it?“ 
ſaid the count. So I told him the ſtory 
juſt as I have told it the reade.. 

— And the maſter of the hotel,“ 
ſaid I, as I concluded it, will needs 
© have it, Monſieur Le Count, that I 
© ſhould be ſent to the Baftile—Bur I 
have no apprehenſions, continued T-— 
for, in falling into the hands of the 
© moſt poliſhed people in the world, and 


© being conſcious I was a true man, and 


© not come to ſpy the nakedneſs'of the 
© land, I ſcarce thought I laid” at their 
* mercy.—lt does not ſuit the gallantry 
© of the French, Monſieur Le Count, 
ſaid I, to ſhew it againſt invalids.“ 
An animated bluſh eame into tho 
Count de B * *®'s cheeks as I ſpoke 
this. Ne craignex rien Don't fear; 
ſaid he. Indeed, I dont, replied I 


again, ' Beſides, continued I, a little 


ſportingly, I have come laughing all 
© the way from London to Paris, and 


I do not think Monſieur Le Duc de 


© Choiſeul is ſuch an enemy to mirth; 


bas to ſend me back crying for my 
i =. 
— My application to you, Mon- 
© fieur Le Count de B* (making 
him a low bow) © is to defire he will 


not.“ Sire, 


The count heard me with great good- | 
a 


nature, or T had not ſaid half as much 


and once or twice ſaid—="C"e/t bien dit." 
So I reſted my cauſe there—and deter- 


mined to ſay no more about it. 

The count led the diſcourſe : we 
talked of indifferent things—of books, 
and politicks, and men——and then of 


women. © God bleſs them all!” ſaid I, 
after much diſcourſe about them there 


© is not a man upon earth who loves 
© them ſo much as I do: after all the 
© foibles I have ſeen, and all the ſatires 
© T have read againſt them, ſtill T love 
them; being firmly perſuaded that a 
© man, who has not a ſort of an affection 
© for the whole ſex, is incapable of ever 
„loving a ſingle one as he ought.” 1 A 
| e 
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© Heh bien, Monſieur I Anglois! ſaid 


the count, gaily. *. You are not come 


© to ſpy the nakedneſs of the land 
I believe you i encore, I dare ſay, 
© that of our women——But permit 


© me to conjeture—if, par hazard, 


© they fell into your way, that the pro- 
* ſpe would not affect you.” Ens 

I have ſomething within me which 
cannot bear the ſhock of the leaſt inde- 
cent inſinuation: in the ſportability of 
chit-chat I have often endeavoured to 
conquer it, and with infinite- pain have 
hazarded a thouſand things to a dozen 
of the ſex. together—the leaſt of_which 
I could not venture to a ſingle one to 
gain heaven, aten n r 

« Excuſe me, Monſieur Le Count, 
ſaid I; as for the nakedneſs of your 
land, if I ſaw it, I ſhould caſt my eyes 
< over it with tears in them — and for 


_ © that of your women, (bluſhing at the 
idea he had excited in me) I I am ſo 
« evangelical in this, and have ſuch a 
* fellow-feeling for whatever is weak 
4 about them, that I would cover it with 


© a garment, if I knew how to throw it 


_ £'on—But I could wiſh, continued I, 


< to ſpy the zakedneſs of their hearts, 
© and through the different diſguiſes of 
£ cuſtoms, climates, and religion, find 
© out what is good in them to faſhion. my 
« .own by—and therefore am I come... 

© Tt is for this reaſon, Monſieur Le 
Count, ' continued I, © that I have not 


4 ſeen the Palais Royal—nor the Lux- 
« embourg—nor the Facade ofthe Lou- 


* yre—nor have attempted to {well the 
© catalogues we have of pictures, ſtatues, 


and churches—I conceive every fair 


© being as a temple, and would rather 


© enterin, and ſee the original drawings 


© and looſe ſketches hung up in it, than 
© the Transfiguration of Raphael itſelf. 
_ © The thirſt of this, continued I, as 
s jmpatient as that which inflames the 
© breaſt of the connoiſſeur, has led me 
from my own home to France—and 
from France will lead me through Italy 
s —'tis a quiet journey of the heart in 
c purſuit of NATURE, and thoſe affec- 
< tiqns which ariſe out of her, which 


© make us love each other—and the 


6 world—better than we do.“ 

The count ſaid a great many civil 
things to me upon the occaſion ; and 
added, very politely, how much he ſtood 
obliged to Shakelpeare for making me 
known to him. But, a-propos,” ſaid 


he Shakeſpeare is full of great things 


© —he; forgot a ſmall punRilio of an- 
© \nouncing your name—it puts you un- 
* der a neceſſity of doing it yourſelf.. 


THE PASSPORT. 
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"Fx ERE is not a more perplexing 
affair in life to me, than to ſet about 
telling any one who I am— for there is 
ſcarce any body I cannot give a better 
account of than of myſelf; and I have 
often wiſhed I could do it in a ſingle 
word———and have an end of it. It was 
the only time and occaſion in my life I 


could accompliſh this to any purpoſe— 


for Shakeſpeare lying upon the table, 


and recollecting I was in his books, I 
took up, Hamlet, and turning immedi- 


ately to the grave-diggers ſcene in the 
fifth act, T laid my finger upon Vokicx, 
and advancing the book to the count, 
with my finger all the way over the 
name Mel Voici! ſaid J. 
Novy whether the idea of poor Yorick's 
ſcull was put out of the count's mind 


by the reality of my own, or by what 


magick he could drop a period of ſeven 


or eight hundred years, makes nothing 


in this account—'tis certain the French 


_ conceive better than they combine—l 


wonder at nothing in this world, and the 
leſs at this; inaſmuch as one of the firſt 
of our own church, for whoſe candour 
and paternal ſentiments I have the high- 


eſt veneration, fell into the ſame miſtake 


in the very ſame caſe—He could not 
bear, he ſaid, to look into ſermons wrote 
by the King of Denmark's jeſter— 
Good my lord!* ſaid I, © but there 


are two Yoricks—the Yorick your 


« lordſhip. thinks of has been dead and 
© buried eight hundred years ago; he 
© flourithed in Horwendillus's court— 
© the other Yorick is myſelf, who have 
© flouriſhed, my lord, in no court.” [He 
ſhook' his head]J—* Good God!” ſaid I, 
you might as well confound Alexan- 
« der the Great, with Alexander the 
< Copperſmith, my lord.'—"Twas all 
one, he replied, _ 6 

—— If Alexander king of Macedon 
© could have tranſlated your lordſhip, 
ſaid I, I am ſure your lordſhip would 
© not have ſaid {6.” 

The poor Count de B * * fell but 
into the ſame error | 


Et, Monſieur, oft il Yorick#" 9 


8 tte * 
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the count.— Je le ſuis,” ſaid I,— 
« Vous ?*——* Moi — moi, qui ai Þ honneur 
« de vous parler, Monſieur le Compte.— 
«© Mon Dieu!" ſaid he, embracing me 
© Vous etes Yorick!” 

The count inſtantly put the Shake- 
ſpeare into his pocket, and left me alone 
in his room. 9 
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] Could not conceive why the Count 


de B*** had gone ſo abruptly out 


of the room, any more than I could con- 
ceive why he had put the Shakeſpeare 
into his pocket Myſteries which muft 


explain themſelves are not worth the loſs 


of time which a conjecture about them 
takes up: it was better to read Shake- 
ſpeare, So taking up Much ado about 


Nothing, I tranſported myſelf inſtantly. 


from the chair I ſat in to Meſſina in 


Sicily, and got ſo. buſy with Don Pe- 


dro, and Benedi&, and Beatrice, that 
I thought not of Verſailles, the Count, 
or the Paſſport. i 

Sweet pliability of man's ſpirit, that 


can at once ſurrender itſelf to illuſions, 


which cheat expectation and ſorrow of 


their weary moments !—Long— long 


ſince had ye numbered out my days, 
had I not trod ſo great a part of them 


upon this enchanted ground! When my 


way is too rough for my feet, or too 
ſeep for my ſtrength, I get off it, to 
ſome ſmooth velvet path which fancy 
has ſcattered over with roſe-buds of de- 
lights; and baving taken a few turns in 
u, come back ſtrengthened and refreſhed 
When evils preſs fore upon me, and 
there is no retreat from them in this 
world, then I take a new courſe—T leave 
I-and as I have a clearer idea of the 
Elyſian fields than I have of heaven, I 
torce myſelf, like ZEneas, into them 
l ſee him meet the penſive ſhade of his 
forſaken Dido, and wiſh to recognize it 
I ke the injured ſpirit wave her head, 
and turn off ſilent from the author of 
miſeries and diſnonours I loſe the 
feelings for myſelf in her's, and in thoſe 
ions which were wont to make me 
mourn for her when I. was at ſchool. 
Surely this is not walking in a vain 
"ow or does man diſquiet himſelf 
n van by it —ghe oftener does ſo in truſt- 
ing the iſue of his commotions to reaſon 
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only can ſafely ſay for myſelf, I was 
never able to conquer any one ſingle bad 
ſenſation in my heart ſo deciſively, as 
by beating up as faſt as I could for ſome | 
kindly and gentle ſenſation to fight it 
upon it's own ground. 

When I had got to the end of the 
third act, the Count de B**** entered 
with my paſſport in his hand. Monſ. 
Le Duc de * ſaid the count, is 
© as good a prophet, I dare ſay, as he is a 
© ftateſman—* Un homme qui rit, ſaid 
the duke, “ ne ſera eee dangereux." 


Had it been for any one but the 


«© king's jeſter, added the count, © 1 
© could not have got it theſe two hours.“ 
—* Pardonnez moi, Monſieur Le Count,” 
ſaid I, © I am not the king's jeſter.*— 
X _ you are Yorick ?—* Ves. 
© Et vous plaiſantez?*—] anſwered, In- 
deed, I did jeſt - but was not paid for it; 


 —'twas entirely at my own expence. 


We have no jeſter at court, Mon- 
eur Le Count,” ſaid I; the laſt we 
ad was in the licentious reign of 

Charles II.—fince which time our 


K K „ 


manners have been ſo gradually re- 


fining, that our court at preſent is ſo 
full of patriots, who wiſh for nothing 
but the honours and wealth of their 
country—and our ladies are all fo 
© chaſte, ſo ſpotleſs, ſo good, ſo devout 
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© —there is nothing for a jeſter to make 


ca jeſt of.” | | 
« Voila un perſiflage* cried the count, 
THE PASSPORT. 
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s the paſſport was directed to all 


- lieutenant-governors, governors, 


and commandants of cities, generals of 
armies, juſticiaries, and all officers of 
juſtice, to let Mr. Yorick the king's 
jeſter, and his baggage, travel quietly 
along own, the triumph of obtaining 


the paſſport was not a little tarniſhed by 


the figure I cut in i. But there 1s no- 


thing unmixed in this world; and ſome 


of the-graveſt of out divines have car- 
ried it ſo far, as to affirm, that enjoy- 
ment itſelf was attended even with a 
ſigh—and that the greateſt hey knew of 
terminated in @ general way, in little 

better than a convulſion. | 
I remember, the grave and learned 
Bevoriſkius, in his Commentary upon 
the Generations from Adam, very na- 
F turally 
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turally breaks off in the middle of a 
note to give an account to the world of 
a couple of ſparrows upon the out · edge 
of his window, which had incom- 
moded him all the time he wrote, and 


at laſt had entirely taken him off from 
| his genealogy. | 
—— © Tis ſtrange!” writes Bevo- 


riſkius—* but the facts are certain, for I 


have had the curioſity to mark them 
« down one by one with my pen—but 
_ © the cock-ſparrow, during the little 
© time that I could have finiſhed the 
c other half of this note, has actually 
« Mterrupted me with the reiteration of 
© his carefles three and twenty times 


« and a half. | 
© How merciful,” adds Bevoriſkius, 
£ js Heaven to his creatures !” WM 


| ——Hi-fated Yorick! that the graveſt 


of thy brethren ſhould be able to write 


that to the world, which ſtains. thy 
face with crimſon, to copy in even thy 
ſtudy. 5 | 


But this is nothing to my travels— 


So I twice - twice beg pardon for it. 


CHARACTER. 
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AND how do you find the 


© French?” ſaid the Count de 
B*#*#**, after he had given me the 
— ˙ | 
The reader may ſuppoſe, that after 
ſo obliging a proof of courteſy, ' I 
could not be at a loſs to ſay ſomething 
trandſome to the enquiry. | 
Mais paſſe, pour cela —— Speak 


© frankly,” laid he: © do you find all 


© the urbanity in the French which the 
„world give us the honour of ?? I 


had found every thing, I ſaid, which 


confirmed it. /rament,” laid the 
count — les Frangois font polis. 
Jo an exceſs, replied. J. 


The count took notice of the word 


exceſſe; and would have it, I meant 
more than I' ſaid. I defended; myſelf 


a long time as well'as I could againſt 


it—he inſiſted I had a reſerve, and that 
I would ſpeak my opinion frankly. 

I believe, Monſieur Le Count,” 
ſaid I, + that man has a certain com- 
< paſs, as well as an inſtrument; and 

© that the ſocial and other calls have oc- 


* caſion by turns for every key in him; 
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« ſo that if you begin a note too high or 
too low, there muſt be a want, either 
in the upper or under part, to fill up 
© the ſyſtem of harmony. The Count 
de B. *** did not underſtand muſick, 
ſo defired me to explain it ſome other 
way. A poliſhed nation, my dear 
count, ſaid I, © makes every one 
it's debtor; and, beſides, urbanity 
itſelf, like the fair-ſex, has ſo man 
charms, it goes againſt the heart to 
ſay it can do ill; and yet, I believe, 
there is but a certain line of perfec- 


tion, that man, take him altogether, 


8 

- 

c 

4 

0 

is impowered to arrive at—if he gets 
beyond, he rather exchanges qualities 
than gets them. I muſt not preſume 
© to ſay, how far this has affected the 
French in the ſubject we are ſpeaking 
© of—but ſhould it ever be the caſe of 
* the Engliſh, in the progreſs of their 
* refinements, to arrive at the ſame po- 
© liſh which diſtinguiſhes the French, 
© if we did not loſe the politeſſe du 
© c&ur, which inclines men more to 
© humane actions, than courteous ones 
© —we ſhould at leaft loſe that diſtinct 
variety and originality of character, 
© which diſtinguiſhes them, not only 
6 

* 


from each other, but from all the 


world beſides. 
I had a few of King William's ſhi]- 
lings as ſmooth as glaſs in my pocket; 
and foreſceing they would be of ule in 


the illuſtration of =7 hypotheſis, I had 


got them into my 
proceeded ſo far 8 
© See, Monſieur Le Count, ſaid I, 
riſing up, and laying them before him 
upon the table“ by jingling and rub- 
bing one againſt another for ſeventy 
years together in one body's pocket 
« or another's, they are become ſo much 
© alike, you can ſcarce diſtinguiſh one 
© ſhilling from another. | 
The Engliſh, like ancient medals, 
© kept more apart, and paſſing but few 


and, when I had 


people's hands, preferve the firtt 


« tharpneſles which the fine hand of Na- 
« ture has given them they are not {0 
© pleaſant- to feel—but, in return, the 
legend is ſo viſible, that at the firit 
© look you ſee whole image and ſuper- 
« ſcription they bear. But the French, 
© Monſieur Le Count, added I, (wiſh- 
ing to ſoften what I had ſaid) hate lo 
© many. excellencies, they can the bet- 
ter {pare this they are a loyal, 3 


6 gallant, a generous, = RT 
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tand good-tempered le, asis under 
6 RY they — a fault, they 
6 are too ſerious," | 

© Mon Dieu] cried the count, riſing 
out 'of his chair. CE, 

Mais vous plaiſantex, ſaid he, 
correcting his exclamation.— I laid my 
hand upon my breaſt, and with earneſt 
gravity aſſured him it was my moſt ſet · 
tled opinion. | LEE | 

The count ſaid, he was mortified he 
could not ſtay to hear my reaſons, be- 


ing engaged to go that moment to dine 


with the Duc de C****. 

«© But if it is not too far to come to 
© Verſailles to eat your ſoup with me, 
I] beg, before you leave France, I may 
© have the pleaſure of knowing you re- 
tract your opinion—or, in what man- 


| © ner you ſupport it—but if you do 


{ ſupport it, Monſieur Anglois,” ſaid 
he, you muſt do it with all your pow- 
© ers, becauſe you have the whole world 
* againlt you. ] promiſed the count 
I would do myſelf the honour of din- 

ing with him before I ſet out for Italy 
lo took my leave. e 


THE TEMPTATION. 
85 -- PARIS: | | 
] HEN I alighted at the hotel, 
the porter told me a young wo- 
man with a band- box had been that mo- 
ment enquiring for me.—* I do not 
know,“ ſaid the porter, whether ſhe 
is gone away or no.“ I took the key 
of my chamber of him, and went vp 
us; and when J had got within ten 
ſteps of the top of the landing before 
my door, I met her coming eaſily down. 
It was the fair fille de chambre I had 
wiked along the Quai de Conti with: 
adame de R*** had ſent her upon 
ome commiſſion to a merchant de modes 
within a ſtep or two of the hotel de 
Modene; and as I had failed in wait- 
us upon her, had bid her enquire if I 
left Paris—and if ſo, whether I 
ad not left a letter addreſſed to her. 
As the fair fille de chambre was lo 
ar my door, ſhe returned back, and 
weut into the room with me for a mo- 
went or two whillt I wrote a card. 
: t was a fine ſtill evening in the lat- 
end of the month of May — the 
mon window-curtains (which were 
8 ſame colour of thoſe of the bed) 
drawn cloſe—the ſun was ſetting, 


and reflected through them fo warm a 
tint into the fair fille de chambre's face 
—] thoughe ſhe bluſhed—the idea of 
it made me bluſh myſelf—-—we were 
quite alone; and that ſuperinduced a 
—_— bluſh before the firſt could get 
off. | 
There is a ſort. of a pleaſing half- 
guilty bluſh, where the blood is more 
in fault than the man—it is ſent im- 
petuous from the heart, and virtue flies 


after it— not to call it back, but to 


make the ſenſation of it more delicious 


to the nerves—it is aſiociated ... 


But I'll not deſcribe it. felt ſome- 


thing at firſt within me which was not 
in ſtrict uniſon with the leſſon of virtue 


I had given her the night before—L 
ſought five minutes for a card—T knew 


I had not one! took a pen up—I laid 


it down again—my hand trembled—the 
devil was in me. pe 

I know as well as any one he is an 
adverſary, whom if we reſiſt he will 
fly from us—but I ſeldom reſiſt him at 
all; from a terror, that though I may 


conquer, I may ſtill get a hurt in the 

combat—ſo I give up the triumph for 

ſecurity; and inſtead of — to 
make him fly, I generally fly myſelf. 


The fair fille de chambre came cloſe 


up to the bureau where I was 3 | 


for a card—took up firſt the pen I ca 


down, then offered to hold me the ink; | 


ſhe offered it ſo ſweetly, I was going to 
accept it—but I durſt not I have 
nothing, my dear,” ſaid I, to write 
© ypon.'—" Write it, ſaid the, ſimply, 


upon any thing.” 


I was juſt going to cry out, Then 
© I will write it, fair girl! upon thy 
© lips. —_ „ 

If I do, ' faid I, I ſhall periſn.— 
So I took her by the hand, and led her 
to the door, and begged ſhe would not 
forget the leſſon I had given her. She 
ſaid, indeed ſhe would not—and as ſhe 


uttered it with ſome earneſtneſs, ſhe 


turned about, and gave me both her 
hands, cloſed together, into mme—lt 
was impoſhble not to compreſs them in. 


that ſituation— l wiſhed to let them go; 


and all the time I held them, I kept 
arguing with myſelf again it—and ſtill 
I held them on. In two minutes, I 
found I had all the battle to fight over 
again—and I felt my legs and every 
limb about me tremble at the idea. 


The foot of the bed was within a. 


yard and a half of the place where we 
e were 
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were ſtanding—I had ſtill hold of her. 


hands—and how it happened I can give 
no account, but I neither aſked her— 
nor drew her—nor did I think of the 
bed—but ſo it did happen, we both fat 
down. 

III juſt ſhew you,* ſaid the fair 
fille de chambre, * the little purſe I have 
„been making to hold your crown.“ 
So ſhe put her hand into her right 
pocket, which was next me, and felt 


for it ſome time—then into the left 
She had loſt it. 


right pocket at laſt—ſhe pulled it out; 


it was of green taffeta, lined with a 


little bit of white quilted ſattin, and 


Juſt big enough to hold the crown—ſhe 


put it into my hand—it was pretty 


and I held it ten minutes with the back 
of my hand reſting upon her lap—look- 
ing ſometimes at the purſe, ſometimes 
on the ſide of it. | | 


A ſtitch or two had broke out in the 


gathers of my ftock—the fair fille de 
chambre, without ſaying a word, took 
out her little huſſive, threaded a ſmall 


needle, and ſewed it up-! forefaw it 


would hazard the glory of the day; 


and as ſhe paſſed her hand in ſilence 
acroſs and acroſs my neck in the ma- 
neeuvre, I felt the laurels ſhake which 


fancy had wreathed about my head. 
A ſtrap had given way in her walk, 


and the buckle of her ſhoe was juſt 
falling off—* See!* ſaid the fille de 
chambre, holding up her foot.——I could 
not from my ſoul but faſten the buckle 


in return, and putting in the ſtrap— 


and lifting up the other foot with it, 
when I had done, to ſee both were 
right—in doing it too ſuddenly—it un- 


avoidably threw the fair fille de chambre 


off her centre—and then—— 


THE CONQUEST. 


| E S—and then Ye whoſeclay- 

| cold heads and lukewarm hearts 
can argue down or maſk your paſſions, 
tell me, what treſpaſs is it, that man 
ſhould have them? or how his ſpirit 
ſtands anſwerable to the Father of ſpirits 
but for his conduct under them? a 
If Nature has ſo wove her” web of 


| kindnels, that ſome threads of love and 


defire are entangled with the piece— 
muſt the whole web be rent in drawing 
them out? — Whip me ſuch ſtoicks, 


I never bore ex- 
pectation more quietly—it was in her 


great Governor of Nature! faid I to 
myſelf ; © wherever thy providence ſhall 
place me for the trials of my virtue 
— whatever is my danger—what- 
ever is my fituation—let me feel the 
movements which riſe out of it, and 
which belong to me as a man—and - 
if I govern them as a good one, I 
will truſt the 1ſſues to thy juſtice— 
for thou haſt made us, and not wwe our- 
e ſelves.” 8 | 
As I finiſhed my addreſs, I raiſed 
the fair fille de chambre up by the hand, 
and led her out of the room ſhe ſtood 
by me till I locked the door and put 
the key in my pocket and then the 
victory being quite deciſive and not 
till then, I preſſed my lips to her cheek 
—and, taking her by the hand again, 
led her ſafe to the gate of the hotel. 


a a KX M a a 


THE MYSTERY. 
PARIS, 


F a man knows the heart, he will 

know it was impoſſible to go back 
inſtantly tomy chamber—it was touch- 
ing a cold key with a flat third to it, 
upon the cloſe of a piece of muſick 
which had called forth my affections— 
therefore, when I let go the hand of 
the fille de chambre, I remained at the 
gate of the hotel for ſome time, look- 
ing at every one who paſſed by, and 
forming conjectures upon them, till 
my attention got fixed upon a ſingle ob- 


ject which confounded all kind of rea- 


toning upon him. | i 

It was a tall figure of a philoſo- 
phick, ſerious, adult look, which paſſed 
and repaſſed ſedately along the ſtreet, 
making a turn of about ſixty paces on 
each ſide of the gate of the hotel—the 
man was about fifty-two—had a ſmall 
cane under his arm—was dreſſed in 2 
dark drab · coloured coat, waiſteoat, and 
breeches, which ſeemed to have ſeen 
ſome years ſervice they were ttil} clean, 
and there was a little air of frugal pro- 
perte throughout him. By his pulling 
off his hat, and his attitude of accoſt- 
ing a good many in his way, I ſaw he 
was aſking charity ; ſo I got a ſous or 
two out of my pocket ready to give 
him, as he took me in his turn. He 
paſſed by me without aſking any thing 
—and yet did not go five tteps farther 


before he aſked charity of a little woman. 
| =] Was 
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AI vas much more likely to have given 
of the two,—He had ſcarce done with 
the woman, when he pulled his hat off 
to another who was coming the ſame 
way. An ancient gentleman came 
flowly—and after him, a young ſmart 
one—he let them both paſs, and aſked 
nothing. I ſtood obſerving him half 
an hour, in which time he had made a 
dozen turns backwards and forwards, 
and found that he invariably purſued 
the ſame plan. | | 

There were two things very ſingular 


in this, which ſet my brain to work, 


and to no purpoſe—the firſt was, why 
the man ſhould only tell his ſtory to the 
ſex—and ſecondly—what kind of ſtory 
it was, and what ſpecies of eloquence 
it could be, which ſoftened the hearts 


of the women, which he knew 'twas to 


no purpoſe to praiſe upon the men. 
There were two other circumſtances 
which entangled this myſtery—the one 


was, he told every woman what he had 


to ſay in her ear, and in a way which 


had much more the air of a ſecret than a 
petition—the other was, it was always 
ſucceſsful—he never ſtopped a woman, 


but ſhe pulled out her purſe, and im- 
mediately gave him ſomething. | 
I could form no ſyſtem to explain the 
phænomenon. | 1 | 
I had got a riddle to amuſe me for 
the reſt of the evening, ſo I walked up 
ſtairs to my chamber. So 


THE CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


] Vas immediately followed by the 


maſter of the hotel, who 'came into 


my room to tell me I muſt provide lodg- 


ings elſewhere.—* How ſo, friend?” 
ſaid I. He anſwered, I had had a young 
woman Jocked up with me two hours 


that evening in my bed-chamber, and 


it was againſt the rules of his houſe.— 
Very well,” faid I, we'll all part 
* friends, then—for the girl is no worſe 
Sand I am no worie—and you will 
g be juſt as I found you. — It was 
: enough,” he ſaid, to overthrow the 
: credit of his hotel. Voyez, vous, 
* Monfieur !* ſaid he, pointing to the 
foot of the bed we had been fitting 
Won——I own, it had ſomething of 
ne appearance of an evidence; but my 
pride not ſuſfering me to enter into any 


down. ON | | 
© Now ſhall I triumph over this 


detail of the caſe, I exhorted him to 


let his ſoul ſleep in peace, as I reſolved 


to let mine do that night, and that I 
would Yviſcharge what I owed him at 
breakfaſt. | | 1 

© T ſhould not have minded, Mon- 
« fieur,” ſaid he, if you had had twenty 
„girls. *Tis a ſcore more, replied 
I, interrupting him, than I ever reck- 


© oned upon.'—* Provided,” added he, 


© it had been in the morning. And 


© does the difference of the time of the 


© day, at Paris, make a difference in 
© the ſin?'—It made a difference, he 
ſaid, in the ſcandal. ——T like a good 


diſtinction in my heart; and cannot ry 


I was intolerably out of temper wi 
the man.— I own it is neceſſary,” re- 
aſſumed the maſter of the hotel, * that 
© a ſtranger at Paris ſhould have the op- 
portunities preſented to him of buy- 
ing lace, and ſilk ſtockings, and ruffles, 


* 
« 
© et tout cela—and it is notbing if a 
© woman comes with a band-box.*—0O* 
my conſcience,” ſaid I, ſhe had onez 


© but I never looked into it. Then, 
Monſieur, ſaid he, has bought na 
« thing ?'—* Not one earthly thing,” 


replied IJ. Becauſe,” ſaid he, I 
© could recommend one to you wha 


© would uſe you en conſcience.”—* But 
© I muſt ſee her this night, ſaid I. 
He made me a low bow, and walked 


© naitred hotel!” cried I! And what 


then? — Then I ſhall let him ſee I 


know he is a dirty fellow. And what 
© then ?' What then Il was too near 


myſelf to ſay it was for the ſake of 


others.— I had no go good anſwer left; 
— there was more of ſpleen than prin- 


ciple in my project, and I was ſick of 7 


it before the execution. 


In a few minutes the griſſet came in 


with her box of lace— I'll buy no- 


thing, however, ſaid I, within my- 


ef. | | 
The griſſet would ſhew me every 


thing was hard to pleaſe—ſhe would 


not ſeem to ſee it—ſhe opened her little 
magazine, and laid all her laces one 
after another before me—unfolded and 
folded them up again one by one with 


the moſt patient ſweetneſs I might buy 


—0r not—ſhe would let me have every 
thing at my own price—The poor crea- 
ture ſeemed anxious to get a penny; 
and laid herſelf out to win me, and not 
ſo mych in a manner which ſeemed 
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artful, as in one I felt ſimple and ca- 
reſſing. | 

If there is not a fund of honeſt cul- 
Bbility in man, fo much the worſe— 


my heart relented, and I gave up my 


ſecond reſolution as quietly at the firſt. 
Why ſhould I chaſtiſe one for the 
c treſpaſs of another? If thou art tri- 
E butary to this tyrant of an hoſt,” 
thought I, looking up in her face, ſo 


much harder is thy bread !' 


Tf I had not had more than four 


Louis -d'ors in my purſe, there was na 


ſuch thing as riſing up and ſhewing her 


the door, till I had firſt laid three of them 
out in a pair of ruffles. 


— The maſter of the hotel will 
c ſhare the profit with her. No mat- 


ter—then I have only paid, as many a 
| . ſoul has paid before me, for an act 


e could not do, or think of. 


THE RIDDLE. 


PARIS. 


wait upon me at ſupper, he told 


me how ſorry the maſter of the hotel was 
for his affront to me in bidding me 


change my lodgings. 5 

A man who values a good night's 
reſt will not lie down with enmity in 
his heart, if he can help it—ſo I bid La 
Fleur tell the maſter of the hotel, that I 
was ſorry on my ſide for the occaſion I 
had given him——* And you may tell 


© him, if you will, La Fleur,' added I, 


© that if the young woman ſhould call 
again, I ſhall not ſee her.” 

This was a ſacrifice - not to him, but 
myſelf—having reſolved, after ſo nar- 
row an eſcape, to run no more riſks— 
but to leave Paris, if it was poſſible, 


Vith all the virtue I entered it. 


* Ceft deroger @ niblefſe, Monficur,” 


ſaid La Fleur, making me a bow down 
to the ground as he ſaid it“ Et en- 


© core, Monſieur, aid he, © may change 
© his ſentiments—and if (par hazard) 


he ſhould like to amuſe himſelf ——" 


I find no amuſement in it,” ſaid I, in- 
terrupting bim. | 

Mon Dieu] ſaid La Fleur=—and 
took away. 5 


In an hour's time he came to put me 


to bed, and was more than commonly 
fficious—ſomething hung upon his 
lips to ſay to me, or alk me, which he 


which he could not get off: I could 
not conceive what it was, and indeed 
gave myſelf little trouble to find it 
out, as I had another riddle ſo much 
more intereſting upon my mind, which 
was that of the man's aſking charity 
before the door of the hotel -I would 
have given any thing to have got to the 
bottom of it; and that not out of curio- 
ſity—'tis ſo low a principle of enquiry 
in general, I would not purchaſe the 
gratification of it with a two · ſous piece 
but a ſecret, I thought, which ſo 
ſoon and ſo certainly ſoftened the heart 
of every woman you came near, was a 
ſecret at leaſt equal to the philoſopher's 
ſtone: had I had both the Indies, I 
would have given up one to have been 
maſter of it. | 

I toſſed and turned it almoſt all night 
= in my brains to no manner of pur- 
pole; and when I awoke in the morn- 
ing, I found my ſpirit as much troubled 
with my dreams, as ever the king of. 
Babylon had been with his; and I will 
not heſitate to affirm, it would have 


puzzled all the wiſe men of Paris as 


df HEN La Fleur came up to 


much as thoſe of Chaldea, to have given 
it's interpretation, 


LE DIM AN CHE. 
PARIS. 


T was Sunday; and when La Fleur 

came in, in the morning, with my 
coffee and roll and butter, he had got 
himſelf fo gallantly arrayed, I ſcarce 
knew him, | 

I had covenanted at Montrivl to give 


him a new hat with a filver button and 


loop, and four Louis-d'ors, pour 5 ado- 
niſer, when we got to Paris; and the 
poor fellow, to do him juſtice, had done 


wonders with it. my 
Hle had bought a bright, clean, good 
ſcarlet coat, and a pair of breeches of 


the ſame———They were not a crown 
worſe, he ſaid, for the wearing wiſhed, 
him hanged for telling me—— They 
looked fo freſh, that though I knew the 
thing could not be done, yet I would 
rather have impoſed upon my fancy with 
thinking J had bought them new for 
the fellow, than that they had come out 
of the Rue de Friperie. | 

This is a nicety which makes not the 
heart ſore at Paris. 

He had purchaſed, moxeover, hey” 

0 


ſome blue ſattin waiftcoat, fancifully 
enough embroidered—this was indeed 
ſomething the worſe for the ſervice it 
had done, but it was clean fcoured— 
the gold had been touched up, and upon 
the whole was rather ſhowy than other- 
wiſe—and as the blue was not violent, 
it ſuited with the coat and breeches very 
well : he had ſqueezed out of the mo- 
ney, moreover, a new bag and ſolitaire, 


and had inſiſted with the fripier upon a 


Id pair of garters to his breeches- 
anche Bhs had purchaſed muſlin 
ruffles, bien brodees, with four livres of 
his own money —and a pair of white 
filk ſtockings for five more—and, to 
top all, nature had given him a hand- 
ſome figure, without coſting him a ſous. 
He entered the room thus ſet off, 


with his hair dreſſed in the firſt ſtyle, 
and with a handſome bouquet in his 


breaſt—in a word, there was that 
look of feſtivity in every thing about 
him, which at once put me in mind it 
was Sunday—and by combining both 
together, it inſtantly ſtruck me, that the 
fayour he wiſhed to aſk of me the night 
before, was to ſpend the day as every 


body in Paris ſpent it befides. I had 


ſcarce made the conjecture, when La 


Fleur, with infinite humility, but with 


a look of truſt, as if I ſhould not re- 


fuſe him, begged I would grant him 


the day, pour faire le galant vis-a-wis 
de ſa maitreſſ. | | | 


Now it was the very thing I intended 
to do myſelf vis-a-vis Madame De 


R##*#*%*___T had retained the remiſe 
on purpoſe for it, and it would not have 
mortified my vanity to have had a ſer- 
vant ſo well dreſſed as La Fleur was, 
to have got up behind it: I never could 
have worſe ſpared him. | | 


But we muſt feel, not argue, in 


theſe embarraſſments—the ſons and 
daughters of ſervice part with liberty, 
ut not with nature, in their contracts; 
they are fleſh and blood, and have their 
little vanities and wiſhes in the midſt of 
the houſe of bondage, as well as their 
tak-maſters—No doubt they have ſet 
their ſelf-denials at a price—and their 
expectations are ſo unreaſonable, that 
would often diſappoint them—but 
t their condition puts it ſo much in 
my power to do it. 3 
Bebola— Bebold, I am the ſervant !* 


iſarms me at once of the powers of 
à maſter n 
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— Thou ſhalt go, La Fleur!» 
ſaid I. Altar 
— And what miſtreſs, La Fleur,“ 
ſaid I, © canſt thou have picked up in ſo 
© little a time at Paris?” La Fleur laid his 


hand upon his breaſt, and ſaid it was 


a petite demoiſelle, at Monfieur Le Count 
de B. La Fleur had a heart made 
for ſociety ; and, to ſpeak the truth of 
him, let as few occaſions flip him as his 
maſter—ſo that, ſomehow or other 
but how, Heaven knows—he had con- 
nected himſelf with the demorſetle upon 
the landing of the ſtair- cafe, during the 
tine I was taken up with my pa port; 
and as there was time enough for me to 
win the count to my intereſt, La Fleur 
had contrĩved to make it do to win the 
maid to his. The family, it ſeems, 
was to be at Paris that day, and he had 


made a party with her, and two or three 


more of the count's houſhold, upon the 
Boulevards, © | 3 
Happy people ! that once a week, at 
eaſt, are ſure to lay down all your 
cares together, and dance and fing, 
and ſport away the weights of prie- 
vance, which bow down the ſpi t of 
other nations to the earth _ 


THE FRAGMENT. 
PARIS. | 
A Fleur had left me ſomething to 


amuſe myſelf with for the day 
more than I had bargained for, or could 


have entered either into his head or 
mine. | | 


He had brought the little print of but- 
ter upon a currant leaf; and, as the morn- 
ing was warm, he had begged a ſheev 
of waſte paper to put betwixt the cur- 
rant leaf and his hand—As that” was 
plate ſufficient, I bade him lay it upon 
the table as it was, and as I reſolved to 


| ſtay within all day, I ordered him to 


call upon the traiteur, to beſpeak my 
dinner, and leave me to breakfaſt by 
myſelf. 5 1 ; | 
When I had finiſhed the butter, 1 
threw the currant - leaf out of the_win= 
dow, and was going to do the ſame b 
the waſte paper - but ſtopping to read a 
line firſt, and that drawing me on to 2 
ſecond and third -I thought it better 


worth; ſo I mut the window, and draw - 


ing a chair up to it, I ſat down to read it 


- 
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It was in the old French of Rabe- 
lais's time—and, for aught I know, 
might have been wrote by him—it was 
moreover in a Gothick letter, and that 
fo faded and gone off by damps and 
length of time, it coſt me infinite trou- 
ble to make any thing of it—T threw 


it down; and then wrote a letter to 


Evugenius—then I took it up again, and 
embroiled my patience with it afreſh— 
and then, to cure that, I wrote a letter to 


Eliza— still it kept hold of me; and 


the difficulty of underſtanding it in- 


creaſed but the deſire. | 


I got my dinner; and after I had en- 
Iightened my mind with a bottle of 
Burgundy, I at it again—and after two 


or three hours poring upon it, with al- 


moſt as deep attention as ever Gruter 
or Jacob Spon did upon a nonſenſical 
inſcription, I thought I made ſenſe of 
it; but to make ſure of it, the beſt 


way, I imagined, was to turn it into 


_ Engliſh, and ſee how it would look 


then — lo I went on leiſurely as a trifling 
man does, ſometimes writing a ſentence 


—then taking a turn or two—and then 


looking how the world went, out of the 
window; ſo that it was nine o'clock at 
night before I had done it then be- 
gan and read it as follows. | 


THE FRAGMENT. 
PARIS, 


—.N OW as the notary's wife 
« diſputed the point with 
© the notary with too much heat“ I 
« wiſh,” ſaid the notary, (throwing 
© down the parchment) „ that there 
was another notary here, only to ſet 
« down and atteſt all this.“ 
And what would you do then, 
« Monſieur ?” ſaid ſhe, riſing haſtily up. 
© — The notary's wife was a little fume 
of a woman, and the notary thought 
c it well to avoid a hurricane by a mild 
© reply—* I would go,” anſwered he, 
«© to bed. You may go to the de- 
* vil!” anſwered the notary's wife, 
© Now, there happening to be but one 
© bed in the houſe, the other two rooms 


being unfurniſhed, as is the cuſtom at 
Paris, and the notary not caring to 


© liein the ſame bed with a woman who 
had but that moment ſent him pell- 


, © mell to the devil, went forth with his 


© hat and cane, and ſhort cloak, the 


© night being very windy, and walked 
© out ill at eaſe towards the Pont Neuf, 

© Of all the bridges which ever were 
© built—the whole world, who have 
« paſſed over the Pont Neuf, muſt own, 
© that it is the nobleſt—the fineſt—the 
© grandeſt—the lighteſt the longeſt— 


the broadeſt—that ever conjoined land 
© and land together upon the face of 
© the terraqueous globe. 


[ By this it ſeems as if the author of 
the fragment had not been a Frenchman.] 
© The worſt fault which divines and 
the doors of the Sorbonne can al- 
ledge againſt it, is—that if there is but 
a captul of wind in or about Paris, 
it is more blaſphemouſly ſacre Dieu'd 
there, than in any other aperture of 
the whole city—and with reaſon good 
and cogent, Meſſieurs; for it comes 
© againſt you without crying, Garde 
te eau!” and with ſuch unpremedi- 
© table puffs, that of the few who croſs 


a a a a aA a 3a 


'© jt with their hats on, not one in fift 


* but hazards two livres and a halt, 


«© which is it's full worth. 


The poor notary, juſt as he was 
paſſing by the ſentry, inſtinctively 
clapped his cane to the ſide of it, but 
in railing it up, the point of his cane 
catching hold of the loop of the ſen- 
tinel's hat, hoiſted it over the ſpikes of 
the balluftrade clear into the Seine. 
«*Tz;s an ill wind,” ſaid a boat- 
© man, who catched it, ** avhich blows 
«© nobody any good. 
The ſentry, being a Gaſcon, in- 
© continently twirled up his whiſkers, 


a = ” a a a 


© and levelled his harquebuſs. 


© Harquebuſles in thoſe days went 
© off with matches; and an old wo- 
man's paper lantern at the end of the 
bridge happening to be blown out, ſhe 
© had borrowed the ſentry's match to 


© light it—it gave a moment's time for 


the Gaſcon's blood to run cool, and 
© turn the accident better to his advan- 
tage *Tis an ill wind,” ſaid be, 
© catching off the notary's caſtor, and 
© legitimating the capture with the boat- 
© man's adage. 

Ihe poor notary eroſſed the bridge, 
© and paſſing along the Rue de Pau- 
« phine into the Fauxbourg of St. Ger- 
© main, lamented himſelf as he walked 
£ along in this manner : 

« Luckleſs man that I am !” ſaid the 
« notary, * to be the ſport of hurri- 


ec canes all my days—to be born to 


6 have the ſtorm of ill language 


Wr WW © ere woo 


ood =. 


« yelled againſt me and my profeſſion 
« wherever I go—to be forced into 
« marriage by the thunder of the church 


« to a tempeſt of a woman—to be 


« driven forth out of my houſe by do- 
« meſtick winds, and deſpoiled of my 
« caſtor by pontifick oneg—to be here, 
« bare-headed, in a windy night, at 
« the mercy of the ebbs and flows of 
« accidents—where am I to lay my 


i head ?—Miſerable man! what wind 


«in the two and thirty points of the 


« whole compaſs can blow unto thee, 
« as it does to the reſt of thy fellow- 


« creatures, good l 5 

As the notary was paſſing on by a 
dark paſſage, complaining in this ſort, 
© a voice called out to a girl, to bid her 


© run for the next notary—now the no- 
© tary being the next, and availing him 


© ſelf of his ſituation, walked up the 
© paſſage to the door, and paſſingthrough 
© an old fort of a faloon, was uſhered 
© into a large chamber, diſmantled of 
© every thing but a long military pike 


© —2 breaſt-plate—a ruſty old ſword— 


© and bandoleer—hung up equidiſtant 
© in four different places againſt the 
© wall. 2 | 

An old perſonage, who had here- 
© tofore been a gentleman, and unleſs 


© decay of fortune taints the blood along 


« with it, was a gentleman at that 
time, lay ſupporting his head upon 
his hand, in his bed; a little table 


© with a taper burning was ſet cloſe 


* beſide it, and cloſe by the table 
was placed a chair—the notary ſat 
him down in it; and pulling out his 
* mkhorn and a ſheet or two of pa- 
© per which he had in his pocket, he 
* placed them before him—and dipping 
* his pen in his ink, and leaning his 
© breaſt over the table, he diſpoſed eve- 
ry thing to make the gentleman's laſt 
© will and teſtament. | 

% Alas! Monſieur le Notaire,” (aid 

the gentleman, raiſing himſelf up a 


; little, « I have nothing to bequeath, 
which will pay the expence of be- 


1 Auer hing; except the hiſtory of my- 
Fe elf, which I could not die in-peace 
p unleſs I left it as a legacy to the 
5 world; the profits ariſing out of it 

„ I bequeath to you for the pains of 
© taking it from me—it is a ſtory lo 


7 mankind—it will make the fortunes 


| of your houſe.” The notary dipped 


pen into his inkhorn. “ Al- 
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uncommon, it muſt be read by all 


«© mighty DireRor of every event in my 


life !“ ſaid the old gentleman, look - 
© ing up earneſtly, and raiſing his hands 


© towards heaven — © Thou, whoſe 
% hand has led me on through ſuch a 


the decaying memory of an old, in- 
& firm, and broken-hearted man—di- 


« reft my tongue by the ſpirit of thy 


ce eternal truth, that this ſtranger may 
« ſet down nought but what is written 


e in that Book, from whoſe records,“ 
* ſaid he, claſping his hands together, 


I am to be condemned or acquitted 1? 
—* The notary held up the point of his 


pen betwix the taper and his eye 


— It is a ſtory, Monſieur Le No- 
6 taire,”* ſaid the gentleman, © which 


« will rouze up every affection in na- 


© ture—it will kill the humane, and 


ec touch the heart of cruelty herſelf 
« with pity.” 


The notary was inflamed with 


a deſire to begin, and put his pen a third 
time into his inkhorn—and the old 
gentleman turning a little more to- 


ſtory in theſe words . 


— And where is the reſt of it, 


tered the room. 


THE FRAGMENT, 


AND THE BOUQUET. 


„ HES La Fleur came up cloſe 


to the table, and was made to 


comprehend what I wanted, he told me 


there were only two other ſheets of it, 


which he had wrapt round the ſtalks of 
a bouquet to keep it together, which he 


had preſented to the demoiſelle upon 
the Boulevards—* Then pr'ythee, La 
© Fleur,' ſaid I, ©* ſtep back to her to 
© the Count de B s hotel, and ſee 
© if thou canſt get it. There is no 


doubt of it, {aid La Fleur—and away | 


he flew. | | 
In a very little time the poor fellow 
came back. quite out of breath, with 
deeper marks of diſappointment in his 
looks than could ariſe from the ſimple 
irreparability of the fragmente 
cell in leſs than two minutes that the 
poor fellow had taken his laſt tender 
farewel of her—his faithleſs miſtreſs 
had given his Sage d'amour to one ow 
| the 


49 


labyrinth of ſtrange paſſages down 
“ into this ſcene of deſolation, aſſiſt 


wards the notary, began to dictate his 


La Fleur ?* ſaid Ihe juſt then en- 
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the count's footmen—the footman to a 
young ſempſireſs—and the ſempſtreſs to 
a fiddler, with my fragment at the end 
of 1t—Our misfortunes were involved 
together gave a figh—and La Fleur 
echoed it back again to my ear | 
| — How perfidious!* cried La 
Fleur—* How unlucky! ſaid J. 
I ſhould not have been morti- 
* fied, Monheur,* quoth La Fleur,“ if 
* the had loſt it. Nor I, La Fleur,“ 
faid I, had I found it.“ 
Whether I did or no will 
hereafter. 


— —ů— 


— —— — 


the wall, waiting, as I imagined, for a 
facre—as they were next the door, I 
thought they had a prior right; ſo edged 
myſelf up within a yard or little more of 
them, and quietly took my ſtand—I was 
in black, and ſcarce ſeen. | 
The lady next me was a tall lean 
figure of a woman, of about thirty-ſix; 
the other of the ſame ſize and make, of 
about forty; there was no mark of wife 
or widow in any one part of either of 
them they ſeemed to be two upright 
veſtal ſiſters, unſapped by careſſes, un- 
broke'in upon by tender falutations: I 
could have wiſhed to have made them 
happy—their happineſs was deſtined, 
that night, to come from another 
quarter. 


— 
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1 man who either diſdains or 
fears to walk up a dark entry, 
may be an excellent good man, and fit 
for a hundred things; but he will not 
do to make a good ſentimental travel - 
ler. I count little of the many things I 
fee paſs at broad noon-day, in large and 
open ſtreets.— Nature is thy, and hates 
to act before ſpectators; but in ſuch an 
unobſerved corner you fometimes lee a 


ſingle ſhort ſcene of her's, worth all the 


ſentiments of a dozen French plays 
compounded together—and yet they are 
abſcelutely fine and whenever I have a 
more brilliant affair upon my hands 
than common, as they ſuit a preacher 
juſt as well as a hero, I generally make 
my ſermons out of them—and for the 
text—Cappadocia, Pontus and Aſia, 
Phrygia and Pampbylia—is as good as 
any one 1n the bible. | 
There is a long dark paſſage iſſuing 
out of the opera comique into a narrow 
ſtreet; it is trod by a tew who humbly 
wait for a fiacre *, or wiſh to get 
off quietly on foot when the opera is 
done. At the end of it, towards the 
theatre, it is lighted by a ſmall candle, 
the light of which is almoſt loſt before 


you get half-way down, but near the 


door —it is more for ornament than uſe: 
you ſee it as a fixed ſtar of the leaſt mag- 


nitude; it burns—but does Jitile good 


to the world; that we know of. 

In returning along this paſſage, I diſ- 
_eerned, as I approached within five or 
ſix paces of the door, two ladies ſtand- 
ing aim in arm with their backs againſt 


> * Hackucy-coach, 


ſaid the younger, 


A low voice, with a good turn of ex- 
pretlion, and ſweet cadence at the end 
of it, begged for a twelve- ſous piece be- 
twixt them, for the love of Heaven. I 
thought it kngular that a beggar ſhould 
fix the quota of an alms—and that the 
ſum ſhould be twelve times as much as 
what is uſually given in the dark. They 
both ſeemed aſtoniſhed at it as much as 
myſelf.—“ Twelve ſous l' ſaid one 
A twelve-ſous piece!” {aid the other 
and made no reply. 9 
The poor man ſaid, he knew not how 
to alk leſs of ladies of their rank; and 
bowed down his head to the ground. 

© Poo!* ſaid they—* we have no 
© money.” | | 

The beggar remained ſilent for a mo- 
ment or two, and renewed his ſuppli- 
cation, | | ; 

Do not, my fair young ladies, ſaid 
he, © ttop your good ears againſt me!“ 
—* Upon my word, honeſt man!' ſaid 
the younger, we have no change. 
* Then God bleſs you!“ ſaid the poor 
man, and multiply thoſe joys which 
you can give to others without change 
l obſerved the elder ſiſter put her hand 
into her pocket“ I'll ſee,” ſaid ſhe, 
© if I have a ſous.—“ A ſous! give 
« twelve!” ſaid the ſupplicant. Na- 
ture has been bountiful to you, be 
* bountiful to a poor man.“ {En 

I would, friend, with all my heart, 
if I had it.” 

My fair charitable!” ſaid he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the elder—* What 
© is it but your goodnels and humanity 
« which makes your bright eyes ſo 
« tweet that they outſhine the morning 


even 


* 


F (c 


© even in this dark paſſage? And what 
© was it which made the Marquis De 


« Santerre and his brother ſay ſo much 
of you both as they juſt paſſed by?“ 


The two ladies ſeemed much affected; 


and impulſively at the ſame time they 


both put their hands into their pockets, 
and each took out a twelve ſous piece, 

The conteſt betwixt them and the 
poor ſupplicant was no more—lt was 


continued betwixt themſelves, which 


of the two ſhould give the twelve- ſous 
piece in charity—and to end the diſ- 
pute, they both gave it together, and 
the man went away. . 


THE RIDDLE EXPLAIN'D. 
PARIS. 


12 baſtily after him: it was 
the very man wholy ſucceſs in aſking 
charity of the woman before the door 
of the hotel had ſo puzzled me—and I 
found at once his ſecret, or at leaſt the 
baſis of 1tt—'twas Flattery. | 

Delicious eſſence! how refreſhing art 
thou to nature! how ſtrongly are all it's 
powers and all it's weakneſſes on thy 
ſide! How ſweetly doſt thou mix with 
the blood, and 4 it through the moſt 
difficult and tortuous paſſages to the 
heart! . h 

The poor man, as he was not ſtrait- 
ened for time, had given it here in a 
larger doſe: it is certain he had a way 


many ſudden caſes he had to do with in 
the ſtreets; but how he contrived to 
correct, ſweeten, concentre, and quality 
tl vex not my ſpirit with the enquiry 
Ait is enough, the beggar gained two 
twelve-ſous pieces and they can beſt 
tell the reſt, who have gained much 
Peater matters by it. 


E get forwards in the world, 
not ſo much by doing ſervices, 
W receiving them; you take a wither- 
ng twig, and put it in the ground; and 


n you water it becauſe. you have 


planted it. 


Monſieur Le Count de B * * * , 


Nerely becauſe he had done me one 


* plate, napkin, kalfe, fork, and ſpooh. _ 3 
1 : E 2 . 
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kindneſs in the affair of my paſſport, 


would go on and do me another, the 
few days he was at Paris, in making 
me known to a few people of rank; 
and they were to preſent me to others, 
and ſo on. % 

I had got maſter of my ſecret juſt in 
time to turn theſe honours to ſome little 
account; otherwile, as is commonly the 
caſe, I ſhould have dined or ſupped a 


ſingle time or two round, and then by 
trauſiating French looks and attitudes 


into plain Engliſh, I ſhould preſently 


have ſeen, that I had gold out of the 
 ceuert * of ſome more entertaining 


gueſt; and in courſe ſhould have re- 
honed all my places one after another, 


merely upon the principle that I could 


not keep them. As it was, things did 


not go much amiſs, 


/ 


T had the honour of being intro- 
duced to the old Marquis de B****; 
in days of yore he had ſignalized him- 
ſelf by ſome [ma}l feats of chivalry in 
the cour d amour, and had dreſſed him- 


ſelf out to the idea of tilts and tourna- 


ments ever ſince The Marquis de 
B. , wiſhed to have it thought the 
affair was ſomewhere elſe than in his 
brain — He could like to take a trip to 
England—and aſked much of the En- 


gliſh ladies. Stay where you are, I 
beſeech you, Monſieur le Marquis, 
ſaid I :—* Les Meſſieurs Anglois can 
* ſcarce get a kind look from them as 


© it is. The marquis invited me to 


ſupper. 
of bringing it into leſs form, for the _ 


| Monſieur P*#***, the farmer-ge- 
neral, was juſt as inquiſitive about our 
taxes, —They were very conſiderable, 


he heard —* If we knew but how to 


collect them, ſaid I making him a 
low bow. 

I could never have been invited to 
Monſieur PYG concerts upon any 
other terms. ws IS 

I had been miſrepreſented to Madame 


de ry * as an eſprit — Madame de 
* 

with impatience to ſee me, and hear me 
talk. I had not taken my ſeat, before 
J ſaw ſhe did not care a ſous whether J 


was an eſprit herſelf : ſhe burnt 


had any wit or no—I was let in, to be 
convinced ſhe had. — I call Heayen to 
witneſs, I never once opened the door of 
my lips. | | > 


creature ſhe met—She had never had a 
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more improving converſation with a 
man in her life. 

There are three epochas in the empire 
of a French woman—She is coquette— 


then deiſt—then devote: the empire 


during theſe is never loſt — ſhe only 


changes her ſubjects when thirty-five 


years and more have unpeopled her do- 
minions of the flaves of love, ſhe re- 
peoples it with ſlaves of infidelity— 
and then with the ſlaves of the church. 
Madame de V*** was vibrating 
betwixt the firſt of theſe epochas: the 
colour of the roſe was fading faſt away 
— ſhe ought to have been a deiſt five 
years before the time I had the honour 
to pay my firſt viſit, | 
She placed me upon the ſame ſopha 
with her, for the ſake of diſputing the 
point of religion more clofely—In ſhort, 
Madame de V“ told me ſhe believed 
nothing. 8 
I told Madame de V ** it might 
be her principle; but I was ſure it 
could not be her intereſt to level the 
out-works, without which I could not 
conceive how ſuch a citadel as her's 
could be defended—that there was.not 
à more dangerous thing in the world 


than for a beauty to be a deift—that it 


was a debt I owed my creed, not to 
conceal it from her—that I had not been 
five minutes ſat upon the ſopha beſide 
her, but I had began to form deſigns 


and what is it, but the ſentiments of 


religion, and the perſuaſion they had 
excited in her breaſt, which could have 
checked them as tney roſe up?ꝰ 
We are not adamant,” f 

ing hold of her hand; and there is 
'< need of all reſtraints, till age in her 
' own time ſteals in and lays them on 
© us—— but, my dear lady,* ſaid J, 


' Kiſſing her hand — it is too — too 


ſoon— 
I declare, I had the credit all over 
Paris of unperverting Madame de 
V***®, — She affirmed to Monſieur 
D*#*#** and the Abbe M** *, that in 
one half hour I had ſaid more for re- 
vealed religion, than all their Encyclo- 
pa dia had ſaid againſt it—T was lifted 
directly into Madame de V** S ©. 
ferie—and ſhe put off the epocha of 
deiſm for two years. 
I remember it was in this coterie, in 
the middle of a diſcourſe, in which I 
was ſhewing the neceſſity of a jirft cauſe, 
that the young Count de Faineant took 


me by the hand to the fartheſt corner of 


* 


ſaid a third. 


id I, ta- 
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the room, to tell me my ſolitaire was 
pinned too ſtrait about my neck It 
* ſhould be plus badinant,* ſaid the 


count, looking down upon his own 


© but a word, Monheur Yorick, to th 
6 UWiſto— | | : 
——* And from the wiſe, Monſieur 
© Le Count, replied I, making him a 
bow—* is enough.” Re 
The Count de Faineant embraced 


me with more ardour than ever I was 


embraced by mortal man. 
For three weeks together, I was of 
every man's opinion I met.—* Pardi 


« ce Monſieur Yorick a autant Mer | 


© que nous autres. — Il raiſonne bien, 
ſaid another.— Cet un bon enfant! 
And at this price [ 
could have eaten and drank, and been 
merry, all the days of my life, at Paris; 
but it was a diſhoneſt reckoning—1l grew 


aſhamed of it—It was the gain of a 


ſlave — every ſentiment of honour re- 


volted againſt it—the higher I got, the 


more was I forced upon my beggarly 
ſyllem—the better the coter ie the more 
children of -Art—T languifhed for thoſe 
of Nature: and one night, after a moſt 
vile proſtitution of myſelf to half à 
dozen different people, I grew ſick 
went to bed—ordered La Fleur to get 
me horſes in the morning to ſet out tor 
Italy. 0 „ | e 


MARIA. 
| MOULINES. 


Never felt what the diſtreſs of plenty 
was in any one ſhape till now—fo 
travel it through the Bourbonnois, the 
ſweeteſt part of France—in the hey-day 
of the vintage, when Nature is pour- 
ing her abundance into every one's lap, 
and every eye is lifted up — a N 
through each ſtep of which Muſic 
beats time to Labour, and all her chil- 
dren are rejoicing as they carry in their 
cluſters—to paſs through this with wy 
affections flying out, and kindling at 
every groupe before me—and every one 
of them was pregnant with adventures. 
—— Joſt Heaven !—it would fill up 
twenty volumes—and, alas! I have but 
a few ſmall pages left of this to croud it 
into—and half of theſe muſt be taken 
with the poor Maria my friend Mr. 


u 
N Shandy met with near Moulines. _ 


The ſtory * * told or that pu 
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ordered maid affected me not a little 
in the reading; but when I got with- 
in the neighbourhood where ſhe lived, 
it returned ſo ſtrong into my mind, 
that I could not reſiſt an impulſe which 
prompted me to go half a league out of 
the road, to the village where her pa- 
rents dwelt, to enquire after her. 
It is going, I own, like the Knight 
of the Woeful Countenance, in queſt 
of melancholy adventures——but I 
know not how it is, but I am never fo 
perfectly conſcious of the exiſtence of 
a foul within me, as when I am en- 
tangled in them. 3 


\ The old mother came to the door; 


her looks told me the tory before ſhe 
opened her mouth—She had loft her 
huband ; he had died, ſhe faid, of 
anguiſh for the loſs of Maria's ſenſes, 
about a month before.———She had 
feared at firſt, ſhe added, that it would 
have plundered her poor girl of what 
little underſtanding was left——bur, 
on the contrary, it had brought her 
more to herſelf——-ſt1]I ſhe could not 


reſt—her poor daughter, ſhe ſaid, crying, 


was wandering ſomewhere about the 

— Why does my pulſe beat lan- 
guid as I write this? and what made 
La Fleur, whoſe heart ſeemed only to 
de tuned to joy, to paſs the back of his 
© hand twice acroſs his eyes, as the wo- 
man ſtood and told it?* I beckoned 


to the poſtillion to turn back into the 


road. | | 
' When we had got within half 
league of Moulines, at a little opening 
in the road leading to a thicket, I dif- 
covered poor Maria ſitting under a pop- 
lar—ſhe was ſitting with her elbow 
in her lap, and her head leaning on one 
fide within her hand a ſmall brook ran 
it the foot of the tree: OT er 
I bid the poſtillion go on with the 
chaiſe to Moulines—and La Fleur to 
 beſpeak my ſupper—and that I would 
walk after him. „ 
She was dreſſed in white, and much 


38 my friend deſcribed her; except that 


her hair hung looſe, which before was 
twiſted within a ſilk net. She had, 
ſuperadded likewiſe to her jacket, a 
e-green ribband, - which: fell acroſs 
r ſhoulder-to the waiſt; at the end of 
which hung her pipe. Her goat had 
n 28 faithleſs as her lover; and ſhe 


bad Bot a little dog in lieu of him, 
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which ſhe had kept tied by a ſtring to 
her girdle; as I looked at her dog, ſhe 
drew him towards her with the ſtring. 
—*© Thou ſhalt not leave me, Sylvio,“ 
ſaid ſhe, I looked in Maria's eyes, 
and ſaw ſhe was thinking more of her 
father than of her lover or her little goatg 
for, as ſhe uttered them, the tears trickled 
down her cheeks. * | 

| I fat down cloſe by her; and Maria let 
me wipe them away as they fell, with my 


handkerchief,—1 then ſteeped it in 


my own—and then in her's—and then 


in mine—and then I wiped her's again 


——and as I did it, I felt ſuch unde- 
ſcribable emotions within me, as I am 


ſure could not be accounted for from 


any combinations of matter and mo- 
tion. | e 


I am poſitive T have a ſoul; nor can 


all the books with which materialiſts 


have peſtered the world, ever convince 


me to the contrary. 


MARIA. 
HEN Maria had come a little 
to herſelf, I aſked her if the 


rememhered a pale thin perſon of a 
man, who had ſat down betwixt her 


and her goat about two years hefore? 
She ſaid, ſhe was unſettled much at 
that time, but remembered it upon 
two accounts—that, ill as ſhe was, ſne 
ſaw the perſon pitied her; and next, 
that her goat had ſtolen his hand- 


kerchief, and ſhe had beat him for the 


theft——ſhe had waſhed it, the ſaid, in 
the-brook, and kept it ever ſince in her 


pocket to reſtore it to him in caſe ſhe 
ſhould ever ſee him again—which, ſhe 


added, he had half promiſed her. As 
ſhe told me this, ſhe took the handker- 


chief out of her pocket to let me ſee it; 
ſhe had folded it up neatly in a couple 


of vine · leaves, tied round with a tendril 
on opening it, I ſaw an 8. marked in 


one of the corners. 


She had ſince that, ſhe told me, ' 


ſtrayed as far as Rome, and walked 
round St. Peter's once—and returned 
back——that the found her way alone 
acroſs the Appenines—had travelled 
over all Lombardy without money— 
and through the flinty roads of Savoy 


without ſhoes——How ſhe had borne 


it, and how ſhe had got ſupported, ſhe 
could not tell But God * 
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54 
the avind,” ſaid Maria, to the ſhorn 
£ lamb. 155 | 

© Shorn, indeed! and to the quick! 
ſaid I: © and waſt thou in my own 
© land, where I have a cottage, I would 
© take thee to it, and ſhelter thee: thou 
ſhouldſt eat of my own bread, and 


kind to thy Sylvio—In all thy weak- 
neſſes and wanderings I would ſeek 
after thee, and bring thee back—when 
the ſun went down, I would ſay my 
prayers; and when I had done, thou 
ſhould(t play thy evening ſong upon 


my ſacrifice be worſe accepted, for 
entering heaven along with that of a 
broken heart,” | TY 
Nature melted within me as I uttered 
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this; and Maria obſerving, as I took 


out my handkerchief, that it was ſteeped 
too much already to be of uſe, would 
needs go waſh it in the ſtream.—* And 
« where will you dry it, Maria?” ſaid I. 
Ii will dry it in my boſom,” ſaid ſhe; 
6 it will do me good.“ 

And is your heart ſtill fo warm, 
« Maria? faid J. po 
I touched upon the firing on which 
hung all her forrows—ſhe looked with 
wiſitul diſorder for ſome time in my 


face; and then, without ſaying any 


thing, took her pipe, and played her 
ſervice to the Virgin=—The ſtring I 
had touched ceaſed to vibrate——in a 
moment or two Maria returned to her- 
ſelf—let her pipe fall—and roſe up. 

© And where are you going, Maria!“ 
| faid I. She ſaid, To Moulines,'— 
Let us go, ſaid I, together. 
Maria put her arm within mine, and 
lengthening the ſtring, to let the dog 
follow -in that order we entered Mou- 


lines, 
MARIA. 
MOU 11 NES. 


THOUGH TI hate ſalutations and 
greetings in the market · place, yet 
when we got into the middle of this, 
I ſtopped to take my laſt look and laſt 
farewel of Maria. ; 

Maria, though not tall, was never- 
theleſs of the firſt order of fine forms— 
affliftion had touched her looks with 
ſomething that was ſcarce carthly=eſtill 
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drink of my own cup—I would be 
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thy pipe—nor would the incenſe of 


ſhe was feminine and fo much was 
there about her of all that the heart 
wiſhes, or the eye looks for in woman, 
that could the traces be ever worn out 
of her brain, and thoſe of Eliza's out 
of mine, ſhe ſhould t only eat of my 
bread, and drink of my own cup, but 
Maria ſhould lie in my boſom, and be 
unto ime as a daughter. | 
Adieu! poor luckleſs maiden ! 
Imbibe the oil and wine which the 
compaſſion of a ſtranger, as he jour- 
neyeth on his way, now pours into 
thy wounds the Being who has twice 
bruiſed thee can only bind them up foi 
ever. | 4 


THE BOURBONNOIS. 


1 was nothing from which 
I had painted out for myſelf fo 
joyous a riot of the affections, as in this 
journey in the vintage, through this 
part of France; but preſſing through 
this gate of ſorrow to it, my ſufferings 
have totally unfitted me: in every 


ſcene of feſtivity I ſaw Maria in the 


back-ground of the piece, fitting pen- 
five under her poplar; and I had got 


almoſt to Lyons before I was able to 
caſt a ſhade acroſs her. | 


Dear Senſibility! ſource inex- 
hauſted of all that is precious in our 
joys, or coſtly in our ſorrows! thou 
chaineſt thy martyr down upon his bed 
of ftraw—and it is thou who lifts him 
up to HEAVEN Eternal fountain of 
our feelings! it is here I trace thee 
and this is thy * divinity which flirs 
© avithin me not that, in ſome ſad 
and ſickening moments, my ſoul ſorints 
6 back upon herſelf, and flariles at de- 
© firuion;*—mere pomp of words '— 
but that I feel ſome generous joys and 
generous cares beyond myſelf, all comes 
from thee, great—great SENSORIUM 
of the world | which vibrates, if a hair 
of our heads but falls upon the ground 
in the remoteſt deſart of thy creation. 
Touched with thee, Eugenius draws 


my curtain when I languiſh—hears my 


tale of ſymptoms, and blames the wea- 
ther for the diſorder of his nerves. 
Thou giveſt a portion of it ſometumes 
to the rougheſt peaſant who traverſes 
the bleakeſt mountains he finds the 


lacerated lamb of another's flock—— 


1 


This moment I 
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with bis head againſt his crook, with 
iteous inclination looking down upon 
it!-H Oh! had I come one moment 
« ſooner !'—Tt bleeds to death==—His 
gentle heart bleeds with it. 

© Peace to thee, generous ſwain! 
I ſee thou walkeſt off with anguiſh— 
© but thy joys ſhall balance i. for 
happy is thy cottage—and happy is 
© the ſharer of i and happy are the 
© ]ambs which ſport about thee !' 


THE SUPPER. 


2 coming looſe from the fore foot 
of the thill- horſe, at the begin- 
ning of the aſcent of mount Taurira, the 
poſtillion diſmounted, twiſted the ſhoe 
off, and put it in his pocket; as the aſcent 
was of five or ſix miles, and that horſe 
our main dependance, I made a point 
of having the ſhoe faſtened on again, 
as well as we could; but the poſtillion 
had thrown away the nails, and the 
hammer in the chaiſe-box being of no 
great uſe without them, I ſubmitted to 
20 on. + | 
He had not mounted half a mile 
higher, when coming to a flinty piece 
of road, the poor devil, loſt a ſecond 
ſhoe, and from off his other fore-foot. 
I then got out of the chaiſe in good 
earneſt; and ſeeing a houſe about a 
quarter of a mile to the left-hand, with 
a great deal to do I prevailed upon the 
poſtillion to turn up to it. The look 
of the houſe, and of 
it, as we drew nearer, ſoon reconciled 
me to the diſaſter, —It was a little farm- 
houſe, ſurrounded with about twenty 
acres of vineyard, about as much corn 
—and cloſe to the houſe, on one fide, 
was a potagerie of an acre and a half, 
full of every thing which could make 
my in a French peaſant's houſe—and 
on the other ſide was a little wood, 
which furniſhed wherewithal to dreſs 
t, It was about eight in the evening 
when I got to the houſe—ſo I left the 
poſtillion to manage his point as he 
_ could=—and for mine, I walked directly 
into the houſe, 
The family conſiſted of an old grey- 
ed man and his wife, with five or 
ix ſons and ſons-in-law, and their ſeve- 
22 and a joyous genealogy out 


They were all fitting down together 
* their lentil-ſoup; a large wheaten 


every thing about 


loaf was in the middle of the table; 
and a flaggon of wine at each end of it, 
promiſed joy through the ſtages of the 
repaſt—it was a feaſt of love. 

The old man roſe up to meet me, 
and with a reſpectful cordiality would 
have me fit down at the table; my heart 
was ſet down the moment I entered the 
room—ſo I ſat down at once like a ſon 


of the family; and to inveſt myſelf in 


the character as ſpeedily as I could, I 


inſtantly borrowed the old man's knife, 


and taking up the loaf, cut myſelf a 
hearty luncheon; and as I did it, I 
ſaw a teſtimony in every eye, not only 
of an honeſt welcome, but of a wel- 
come mixed with thanks that I had not 
ſeemed to doubt it. 

Was it this — or tell me, Nature, 
what elſe it was, that made this morſel 
ſo ſweet—and to what magick I owe it, 
that the draught I took of their flag- 
gon was ſo delicious with it, that they 
remain upon my palate to this hour ? 

If the ſupper was to my taſte—the 
grace which followed it was much 
more ſo. - ; | 


THE GRACE. 


: HEN ſupper was over, the old 
| man gave a knock upon the 
table with the haft of his knife, to bid 


them prepare for the dance: the mo- 


ment the ſignal was given, the women 


and girls ran all together into a back 
apartment to tie up their hair—and the 
young men to the door to waſh their 
faces, and change their ſabots; and in 


three minutes every ſoul was ready, up- 


on a little eſplanade before the houſe, to 
begin — The old man and his wife 
came out laſt, and placing me betwixt 
them, ſat down upon a ſopha of turf 
by the door. . 

The old man had ſome fifty years 
ago been no mean performer upon the 
vVielle.—and, at the age he was then of, 
touched it well enough for the purpoſe. 
His wife ſung now-and-then a little to 
the tune—then intermitted - and joined 


her old man again, as their children and 


grand- children danced before them. 
It was not till the middle of the fe- 
cond dance, when, for ſome pauſes in 


the movement wherein they all ſeemed 


to look up, I fancied I could diſtinguiſn 
an elevation of ſpirit different from 
that which is the cauſe or the effect of 

| ſimple 
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ſimple jollity.—In a word, I thought 
I beheld Religion mixing in the dance; 
but as I had never ſeen her ſo en- 
gaged, I ſhou]d have looked upon it 
now as one of the illuſions of an ima- 
gination Which is eternally miſleading 
me, had not the old man, as ſoon as 
the dance ended, ſaid—that this was 
their conſtant way; and that all his life 
long he had made it a rule, after ſupper 
was over, to call out his family to 
dance and rejoice; believing, he ſaid, 
that a chearful and contented mind was 


the beſt ſort of thanks to Heaven that 


_ an illiterate peaſant could pay——— _ 
— Or a learned prelate either, 


THE CASE OF DELICACY. 


X H EN you have gained the top 
| of mount Taurira, you run 
preſently down to Lyons—adiev, then, 
to all rapid movements ! "Tis a journey 
of caution; and it fares better with ſen- 
timents, not to be in a hurry withthem; 
ſo I contracted with a voiturin to take 
his time with a couple of mules, and 
convey me in my own chaiſe ſafe to 
Turin through Savoy. 5 
Poor, patient, quiet, honeſt peo- 
© ple! fear not: your poverty, the trea- 
© fury of your ſimple virtues, will not 
© be envied you by the world, nor will 
your vallies be invaded by it.—Na- 
ture! in the midſt of thy diſorders, 
thou art ſtill friendly ro the ſcantineſs 


works about thee, little haſt thou left 
to give, either to the ſcythe or to the 
ſickle - but to that little thou granteſt 
ſafety and protection; and ſweet are 
the dwellings which ſtand ſo ſheltered. 
Let the way- worn traveller vent his 
complaints upon the ſudden turns 
and dangers of your * 
rocks - your precipices—the difficul- 
culties of getting up- the horrors 
of getting down — mountains imprac- 
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down great ſtones from their ſummits, 
and block up his road.” The pea- 
ſants had been all day at work in re- 
moving a fragment of this kind be- 
tween St. Michael and Madane ; and 
by the time my voiturin got to the place, 
it wanted full two hours of compleating 
before a paſſage could any 
gained ; there was nothing but to wait 


thou haſt created—with all thy great 


ticable — and cataracts, which roll 


ow be 
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with patience—'twas a wet and tem- 
peſtuous night : ſo that by the delay, 
and that together, the voiturin found 
himſelf obliged to keep up five miles 
ſhort of his ſtage, at a little decent kind 
of an inn by the road fide. 5 

I forthwith took poſſeſſion of my 
bed- chamber got a good fire ordered 
ſupper; and was thanking Heaven it 
was no worſe—when a voiture arrived 
with a lady in it and her ſervant- maid, 

As there was no other bed-chamber 
in the houſe, the hoſteſs, without much 
nicety, led them into mine telling them, 
as ſhe uſhered them in, that there was 
nobody in it but an Engliſh gentleman 
—that there were two good beds in 


it, and a cloſet within the room which 


held another..—The accent in which ſhe 
{ſpoke of this third bed did not ſay much 
for it—however, ſhe ſaid there wers 
three beds, and but three people—and 
the durit ſay, the gentleman would do 
any thing to accommodate matters.—L 
left not the lady a moment to make a 
conjecture about it ſo inſtantly made 
a declaration I would do any thing in my 


power. 


As this did not amount to an abſo- 
lute ſurrender of my bed- chamber, I 
ſtill felt myſelf ſo much the proprietor, 
as to have a right to do the honours of 
it—ſo I defired the lady to fit down— 
preſſed her into the warmeſt ſeat—called 
tor more wood—defired the hoſteſs to 
enlarge the plan of the ſupper, and to 
favour us with the very beſt wine. 

The lady had ſcarce warmed herſelf 
five minutes at the fire, before ſhe began 
to turn her head back, and give a look 


at the beds; and the oftener ſhe caſt her 


eyes that way, the more they returned 
perplexed—1 felt for her—and for my- 
ſelf; for in a few minutes, what by her 
looks, and the caſe itſelf, I found my- 
ſelf as much embarraſſed as it was poſ- 
ſible the lady could be herſelf. 

That the beds we were to lie in were 
in one and the ſame room, was enough 
ſimply by itſelf to have excited all this 
—but the poſition of them, for they 
ſtood parallel, and ſo very cloſe to each 
other, as only to allow ſpace for a ſmall 
wicker chair betwixt them, rendered the 
affair {till more oppreſſive to us—they 
were fixed up moreover near the fire, 
and the projection of the chimney on one 
fide, and a large beam which croſſed 
the room on the other, formed a kind 


of receſs for them that was no way fa- 
CN One yourable 
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yourable to the nicety of our ſenſations 
wif any thing could have added to it, 
it was that the two beds were both of 
them ſo very ſmall, as to cut us off 
from every idea of the lady and the 
maid lying together; which in either of 
them, could it have been feaſible, my 
lying beſide them, though a thing not 
to be wiſhed, yet there was nothing in 
it ſo terrible which the imagination 
might not have paſſed over without tor- 


ment. 


As for the litle room within, it of- 
fered little or no conſolation to us; it 
was a damp cold cloſet, with a half- 
diſmantled window- ſhutter, and with a 
window which had neither glaſs or oil- 
paper in it to Keep out the tempeſt of 
the night. I did not endeavour to ſtifle 
my cough when the lady gave a peep 
into it; ſo it reduced the caſe in 3 
to this alternative - that the lady ſhould 
ſacrifice her health to her feelings, and 
take up with the cloſet herſelf, and 
abandon the bed next mine to her maid 
=or that the girl ſhould take the clo- 
EX N | 

The lady was a Piedmonteſe of about 
thirty, with a glow of health in her 


cheeks.— The maid was a Lyonoiſe of 
twenty, and as briſk and lively a French 


girl as ever moved.—There were dif- 
ficulties every way—and the obftacle of 
the ſtone in the road, which brought us 
into the diftreſs, great as it appeared 
whilſt the peaſants were removing it, 
was but a pebble to what lay in our 
ways now—[ have only to add, that it 
did not leſſen the weight which hung 
upon our ſpirits, that we were both too 
delicate to communicate what we felt to 
tach other upon the occaſion. | 
We ſat down to ſupper z and had we 
not had more generous wine to it than 
a little inn in Savoy could have fur- 
niſaed, our tongues had been tied up, 
ull neceſſity herſelf had ſet them at li- 
berty—but the lady having a few bot- 
tles of Burgundy in her voiture, ſent 
down her fille de chambre for a couple 
ol them; 10 that by the time ſupper was 
over, and we were left alone, we felt 
ourlelves inſpired witha ſtrength of mind 
lufhcient to talk, at leaſt, without reſerve 
upon our ſituation. We turned it every 
way, and debated and conſidered it in all 
ind of lights in the courſe of a two 
ours negociation; at the end of which 
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the articles were ſettled finally betwixt 
us, and ſtipulated for, in form and 
manner of a treaty of peace and I 
believe with as much religion and good 
faith on both ſides, as in any treaty 
which has yet had the honour of being 
handed down to poſterity. | 

They were as follow: 

1ſt. As the right of the bed-chams» 
ber is in Monſieur—and he thinking 
the bed next to the fire to be the warm=- 
eſt, he inſiſts upon the conceſſion on, 
the lady's fide of taking up with it. 

Granted, on the part of Madame : 
with a proviſo, That as the curtains. 


of that bed are of a flimſey tranſparent 


cotton, and appear likewiſe too ſcanty 
to draw cloſe, that the fille de chambre 
ſhall faſten up the opening, either by 
corking-pins, or needle and thread, in 
ſuch a manner as ſhall be deemed a ſuf- 
ficient barrier on the fide of Monſieur, 
a⁊dly. It is required on the part of Ma- 
dame, that Monſieur ſhall lie the whole 
night through in his robe de chambre. 
Rejected: Inaſmuch as Monſieur is 


not worth a robe de chambre; he 


having nothing in his portmanteau but 
ſix ſhirts and a black filk pair of 
Z 5 

The mentioning the ſilk pair of 
breeches made an entire change of the 
article for the breeches were accepted 


as an equivalent for the robe de cham- 


bre; and ſo it was ſtipulated and agreed 
upon, that I ſhould lie in my black 
ſilk breeches all night. 

zdly. It was inſiſted upon, and ſti- 
pulated for by the lady, that after 
Monſieur was got to bed, and the 
candle and fire extinguiſhed, that Mon- 
ſieur ſhould not ſpeak one ſingle word 
the whole night. TI 
Granted : Provided Monſieur's fay- 
ing his prayers might not be deemed an 
infraction of the treaty. 

There was but one point forgot in 


this treaty, and that was the manner in 


which the lady and myſelf ſhould be 


obliged to undreſs and get to be 


there was one way of doing it, an 
that I leave to the reader to deviſe ; pro- 
teſting as I do, that if it is not the moſt 
delicate in nature, tis the fault of his 
own imagination—againſt which this is 
not my firſt complaint. ES. 
Now when we were got to bed, whe- 
ther it was the wm ty of the ſituation, 
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or what it was, I know not; but ſo it 
was, I could not ſhut my eyes; I tried 
this ſide and that, and turned and turn» 


ed again, till a full hour after midnight; 


when Nature and patience both wearing 


_ out—* O my God! ſaid I. 


© You have broke the treaty, 
< Monſieur,” ſaid the lady —who had 


no more ſleep than myſelf.—I begged 
a thouſand pardons—but inſiſted it was 


no more than an ejaculation—ſhe main- 
tained it was an entire infraction of the 


treaty—I maintained it was provided 


forin the clauſe of the third article. 
The lady would by no means give 
up the point, though ſhe weakened her 
barrier by it; for in the warmth of the 
diſpute, I could hear two or three cork - 


ing pins fall out of the curtain to the 


ground, 


© Upon my word and honour, Ma. 
dame, ſaid I, ſtretching my arm out 
of bed, by way of aſſeveration 

— (I was going to have added, 
that I would not have treſpaſſed againſt 
the remoteſt idea of decorum for the 
world) 


But the fille de chambre hear- 
ing there were words between us, and 
fearing that hoſtilities would enſue in 
courſe, had crept filently out of her 
cloſet, and it being totally dark, had 
ſtolen ſo cloſe to our beds, that ſhe had 
got herſelf into the narrow paſlage 
which ſeparated them, and had advanced 
ſo far up as to be in a line betwixt her 
miſtreſs and me | 


So that when I ſtretched out my 


hand, I caught hold of the fille d- 
chambre” s 1 
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HE author of theſe travels, Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, is my ancient 
and intimate friend; there is likewiſe ſome relation between us 
by the mother's ſide. About three years ago, Mr. Gulliver growing 
weary of the concourſe of curious people coming to him at his houſe, 
in Redriff, made a ſmall purchaſe of land, with a convenient houſe, 
near Newark in Nottinghamſhire, his native country; where he now 
lives retired, yet in good efteem among his neighbours. Oe 
Although Mr. Gulliver was born in Nottinghamſhire, where his fa- 
ther dwelt, yet I have heard him ſay his family came from Oxfordſhire ; 
to confirm which, I have obſerved in the church-yard at Banbury in 
that county, ſeveral tombs and monuments of the Gullivers. 

Before he quitted Redriff, he left the cuſtody of the following papers 
in my hands, with the liberty to diſpoſe of them as I ſhould think 
fit. I have carefully peruſed them three times: the ſtyle is very plain 
. and fimple; and the only fault I find is, that the author, after the 
manner of travellers, is a little too circumſtantial. There is an air of 
truth apparent through the whole; and, indeed, the author was fo diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his veracity, that it became a ſort of proverb among his 
neighbours at Redriff, when any one affirmed a thing, to ſay, It was 
at true as if Mr. Gulliver had ſpoken it. **V***VV 

By the advice of ſeveral worthy perſons, to whom, with the author's 


permiſſion, I communicated theſe papers, I now venture to ſend them 


into the world; hoping they may be, at leaſt for ſome time, a better 
entertainment to our young noblemen, than the common ſcribbles of 
politicks and party. „ | OY 98 
Theſe volumes would have been at leaſt twice at large, if I had not 
made bold to ftrike out innumerable paſſages relating to the winds and 
tides, as well as to the variations and bearings in the ſeveral voyages ; to- 
gether with the minute deſcriptions of the management of the ſhip in 
florms, in the ſtyle of ſailors: , likewiſe the account of longitudes 
and latitudes; wherein I have reaſon to apprehend that Mr. Gulliver 
may be a little diſſatisfied: but I was reſolved to fit the work as much 
a4 poſſible to the general capacity of readers. However, if my own 
. in ſea affairs ſhall have led me to commit ſome miſtakes, I 
one am anſwerable for them: and if any traveller hath a curiofity to 
e the whole work at large, as it came from the hand of the author, I 

| be ready to gratify him. Cr oe wr ny 

As for any farther particulars relating to the author, the reader will 
receive ſatisfaction from the firſt pages of the book, oy 
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GULLIVER's TRAVELS: 
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VOLUME THE FIRST, 


PART I. 


A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT. 


CHAP. I. 


THE AUTHOR GIVES SOME Ac- 


COUNT OF HIMSELF AND FAMI- 


LY—HIS FIRST INDUCEMENTS 
TO TRAVEL—HE IS SHIPWRECK - 
ED, AND SWIMS FOR HIS LIFE— 


GETS SAFE ON SHORE IN THE 


COUNTRY OF LILLIPUT—IS 
MADE A PRISONER, AND CAR- 
RIED UP THE COUNTRY. | 


V father had a ſmall eſtate 

in Nottinghamſhire; I 

was the third of five ſons. 

F y He ſent me to Emanuel 
wh college, in Cambridge, at 

| fourteen years old, where 

| reſided three years, and applied my- 
{lf cloſe to my ſtudies; but the charge 
of maintaining me (although I had a 
very ſcanty allowance) being too great 
or a narrow fortune, I was bound ap- 


prentice to Mr. James Bates, an emi- 


nent furgeon in London, with whom I 


continued four years; and my father 


now and then ſending me ſmall ſums 
money, I laid them out in learning 


Mavigation, and other parts of the ma- 


ematicks, uſeful to thoſe who-intend 
to travel, as I always believed it would 
ome time or other my fortune to do. 

| en I left Mr. Bates, I went down 
„my father; where, by the aſſiſtance 
* im and my uncle John, and ſome 
f er relations, I got forty pounds, and 
Promiſe of thirty pounds a year 10 


of my acquaintance, 


maintain me at Leyden: there ſtudied 
phyſick two years and ſeven months, 


Ee it would be uſeful in long 
voyages. | 7 | 


Soon after my return from Leyden, 
I was recommended by my good ma- 


ſter Mr. Bates, to be ſurgeon to the 


Swallow, Captain Abraham Pannell 


commander; with whom I continued 
three years and a half, making a voy- 


age or two into the Levant, and ſome 
other parts. When I came back, I 


reſolved to ſettle in London; to which 


Mr. Bates, my maſter, encouraged me, 


and by him I was recommended to ſe- 
veral patients. I took part of a ſmall 
houſe in the Old Jewry ; and being ad- 


viſed to alter my condition, I married 
Mrs. Mary Burton, ſecond daughter 
to Mr. Edmund Burton, hoſier, in New- 


gate Street, with whom I received four 
hundred pounds for a portion. 

But my good Maſter Bates dying in 
two years after, and I having few 


friends, my buſineſs began to fail; for 
my conſcience would not ſuffer me to 


imitate the bad practice of too many 
among my brethren. Having, there- 
fore, conſulted with my wife, and ſome 
determined to 
£0 again to ſea, I was ſurgeon ſueceſ- 
1 


vely in two ſhips, and made ſeveral 


voyages for ſix years to the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, by which I got ſome 
addition to my fortune. 
of leiſure I ſpent in reading the beſt 
authors, ancient and modern, being 

| always 


My hours 
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always provided with a good number 
of books; and When I was aſhore, in 
obſerving the manners and diſpoſitions 
of the people, as well as learning their 
language, wherein I had a great faci- 
lity-by the ſtrength of my memory, 
The laſt of theſe voyages not prov- 
ing very fortunate, I grew weary of the 
fea, and intended to ſtay at home with 
my wife and family. I removed from 
the Old Jewry to Fetter Lane, and 
from thence to Wapping, hoping to get 
buſineſs among the Rtlore but it 
would not turn to account. After three 
years expectation that things would 
mend, I accepted an advantageous offer 
from Captain William Pritchard, matter 
of the Antelope, who was making a 
voyage to the South Sea. We ſet tail 


from Briſtol, May 4th, 1699, and our 


voyage at firſt was very proſperous. 

It would not be proper, for ſome 
__ reaſons, to trouble the reader with the 
particulars of our adventures in thoſe 
ſeas. Let it ſuffice to inform him, 
that in 'our paſſage from thence to the 
 Eaſt- Indies, we were driven by a vio- 
lent ſtorm to the north weft of Van 


Diemen's land. By an oblervation, we 


found ourſelves in the latitude of 30 
degrees 2 minutes ſouth. Twelve of 
our crew were dead by immoderate la- 
bour and ill food, the reſt were in a 
very weak condition. On the fifth of 


November, which was the beginning of 


ſummer in thoſe parts, the weather 


being very hazy, the ſeamen ſpied a rock 


within half a cable's length of the flip; 
but the wind was fo ftrong, that we 
were driven directly upon it, and im 

mediately ſplit. Six of the crew, of 
whom I was one, having let down the 
boat into the ſea, made a ſhift to get 
clear of the ſhip, and the rock. We 
rowed by my computation about three 
| leagues, till we were able to work no 
longer, being already ipent with labour 
while we were in the ſhip, We there- 
fore truſted ourſelves to the mercy of 
the waves, and in about half an hour 
the boat was overſet by a ſudden flurry 
from the north. W hat became of my 
companions in the boat, as well as of 
thoſe who eſcaped on the rock or were 
left in the veſſel, I cannot tell; but con- 
clude they were all loſt. For my own 
part, I ſwam as fortune directed me, 
and was puſhed forward by wind and 
tide. I often let my legs drop, and 


could feel no bottom. But when I was 
almoſt gone, and able to ſtruggle no 
longer, I found myſelf within my 
depth; and by this time the ſtorm waz 
much abated. The declivity was ſo 
ſmall, that I walked near a mile before 
I got to the ſhore, which I conjeRured 
was about eight o'clock in the evening. 
I then advanced forward near half a 
mile, but could not diſcover any ſign 
of houſes or inhabitants; at leaſt I was 
in ſo weak a condition that I did not 
obſerve them. I was extremely tired, 
and with that, and the heat of the wea- 
ther, and about half a pint of brandy 
that I drank as I left the ſhip, I found 
myſelf much inclined to ſleep. I lay 
down on the graſs, which was very 
ſhort and ſoft, where I flept ſounder 
than ever I remember to have done in 
my life, and (as I reckoned) about nine 
hours; for when I awaked, it was juſt 
day light. I attempted to riſe, but was 
not able to ſtir; for as I happened to 
lie on my back, I found my arms and 
legs were ſtrongly faſtened on each fide 
to the ground; and my hair, which 
was long and thick, tied down in the 
ſame manner. I likewiſe felt ſeveral 


ſleuder ligatures acroſs my body, from 


my arm-pits to my thighs. I could 


only look upwards ; the fun began te 


grow hot, and the light offended my 
eyes. 1 heard a confuſed noiſe about 
me, but in the poſture I lay, could ſec 
nothing except the ſky. In a little time 
I felt lomething alive moving on my 
left leg, which advancing gently for- 
ward over my breaſt, came almolt up 
to my chin z when, bending my eyes 
downwards as much as I could, I per- 
ceived it to he a human creature not ſit 
inches high, with a bow and arrow in 
his hands, and a quiver at his back» 
In the mean time, I felt at leaſt forty 
more of the ſame kind (as I conjec- 
turcd) following the firſt. I was in 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, and roared ſo 
loud, that they all ran back in a fright; 
and ſome of them as I was afterwar0s 
told, were hurt with the falls they got 
by leaping from my fides upon the 
ground. However, they ſoon returnedg 
and one of them, who ventured fo far 
as to get a full fight of my face, lifting 
up his hands and eyes by way of or 
miration, cried out, in a ſhrill but dil- 
tin& voice, © Hekinah 2 5 ho 2 $ 

I » 
repeated the ſme words ſeve — 
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but I then knew. not-what they meant. 
I lay, all this while, as, the reader may 
believe; in great unesſineſs ; at length, 
ſtruggling to get looſe, I had the. for- 
tune to break the. ttymgs; and | wrench 
out the pegs. that ſafteged my left- arm 


to the ground; for by lifting it up to 


my face, I dilcovered the methods they 
had taken to bind me, and at the ſame 
time, with a violent pull, which gave 
me. exceſſive, pain, I a little looſened 
the ſtrings that tied down my hair on 
the left ide, ſo that I was juſt able to 
turn my head about two inches, But 
the creatures ran off a ſecond time, be- 
fore I could ſeize them; whereupon 


there was a great ſhout in a very ſhrill. 


accent, and after it ceaſed, I heard one 
of them cry aloud, * Tylgo phonac ! 
when in an inſtant. I felt above an hun- 
dred arrows diſcharged on my left-hand, 


vhich pricked me like ſo many needles; 
and, beſides, they .thot another flight 


into the air, as we do bombs in Europe, 
whereof many, I ſuppoſe, fell on my 


body (though I felt them not) and 


ſome on my face, which I immediately 
covered with my left hand. When 
this hower of arrows was over, I fell 
a groaning with grief and pain, and 
tuen ſtriving again to get looſe, they 
diſcharged another volley larger than 
the firſt, and, ſome of them attempted 
with ſpears. to ſtick- me in the ſides ; 
but, by good luck, I had on me a buff 
jerkin, which they could not pierce, I 
thought it- the moſt prudent method to 
lie ſtill, and my deſign was to continue 
ſo till night, when, my left-hand being 
already looſe, I could eaſily free my- 
(elf: and, as for the inhabitants, I had 
reaſon to believe I might be a match 
tor the greateſt army they could bring 
azainſt me, if they were all of the ſame 
hze with him that I ſaw. But fortune 
diſpoſed otherwiſe of me. When the 
people obſerved I was quiet, they diſ- 
charged no more arrows: but, by the 
poiſe J heard, I knew their numbers 
mereaſed; and about four yards from 
me, over· againſt my right ear, I heard 
a knocking: for above an hour, hke 
that of people at work; when, turning 
my head that way, as well as the pegs 


and firings would permit me, I ſaw a 


Cage erected, about a foot and a half 
dom the ground, capable of holding 
our of the inhabitants, with two or 
re ladders ig mount ir; from whence 


one of them, wha ſeemed to be a per- 
ſon of quality, made me a long ſpeech, 
whercof I underſtood not one $f able. 
But I ſhould have mentioned, that, be- 
fore the principal perſon began his ora- 
tion, he cried out three times, Langro 
« dehul ſau: (theſe words and the for- 


mer were afterwards repeated and ex- 


plained to me.)  Whereupon. imme- 
diately about fifty of the inhabitants 
chme and cut the ſtrings that faſtened 


the left ſide of my head, which gave 


me,. the liberty of türning it io the 
right, and of obſerving the perſon _ 
and geſture, of him that was to ſpeak. 

He appeared to be of a middle. age, 
and, taller. than, agy of the other three 
who attended him, whereof one was a 
page that held up his train, and ſeemed 
to be ſomewhat longer than my middle- 
finger; the other two ſtood one on 
each fide to ſupport him. He acted 
every part of an orator, and I. could 
obſerve many periods of threatenings, 
and others of promiſes, pity, and 
kindneſs. I anſwered in a few words, 
but in the moiſt ſubmiſſive manner, 
lifting up my left-hand and both my 


eyes to the ſun, as calling him for a 


witneſs; and being almoſt famiſhed 
with hunger, having not eaten a mor- 
ſel for ſome hours before J left the 
ſhip, I found the demands of nature ſo 
ſtrong upon me, that I could not. for- 

bear ſhewing my impatience (perhaps 

againſt the (tri rules of decency) by 
putting my finger frequently to my 

mouth, to ſignify that I wanted food. 
The hurgo (for ſo they call a great 
lord, as 1 afterwards learned) under- 
ſtood me very well. He deſcended from 
the ſtage, and commanded that ſeveral 
ladders ſhould be applied to my ſides, 
on which above an hundred of the in- 
habitants mounted, and walked to- 
wards my mouth; laden with baſkets 
full of meat, which had been provided 
and ſent thither by the king's orders 

upon the firſt intelligence he Bibs 
of me, I obſerved there was the fleſh 
of ſeveral animals, but could nat diſ- 
tinguiſh them by the taſte. There 
were ſhoulders, legs, and loins, ſhaped 
like thoſe of mutton, and very well 
drefſed, but ſmaller than the wings of 
a lark. I eat them by two or three at 
a mouthful, and took three loaves at 
a time, about the bigneſs of muſket 
bullets. They | ned we as faſt as they 


could, — 
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could, ſhewing a thouſand marks of 
wonder and aſtoniſhment at my bulk 
and appetite. I then made another 


ſign that I wanted drink, They found 


by my eating, that a ſmall quantity 
would not ſuffice me; and, being a molt 
ingenicus people, they flung up, with 
prone dexterity, one of their Jargeſt 
| hogſheads, then rolled it towards my 
hand, and beat out the top ; I drank 
it off at a draught, which I might well 
do, for it did not hold half a pint, 
and taſted like a ſmall wine of Bur- 
gundy, but much more delicious. They 
brought me a ſecond hogſhead, which 
J drank in the ſame manner, and made 
ſigns for more; but they had none to 
give me, When I had performed theſe 
wonders, they ſhouted for joy, and 
danced upon my breaſt, repeating ſe- 
veral times, as they did at firſt, © Heli- 
© nah degul. They made me a ſign 
that I ſhould throw down the two hogſ- 
heads, but firſt warned the people be- 
low to ſtand out of the way, crying 

aloud, * Borach mewola;' and when 
they ſaw the veſſels in the air, there was 
an univerſal ſhout of © Hekinah degul.” 


I confeſs I was often tempted, while 


they were paſſing backwards and for- 
wards on my body, to ſeize forty or 
fifty of the firſt that came within my 
reach, and daſh them againſt the ground. 
But the remembrance of what I had 
felt, which probably might not be the 
worſt they could do, and the promiſe of 
honour I made them, (for fo I inter- 
preted my ſubmiſſive behaviour) ſoon 
drove out theſe imaginations. Beſides, 
I now conſidered myſelf as bound by 
the laws of hoſpitality to a people who 
had treated me with ſo much expence 
and magnificence. However, in my 
thoughts, I could not ſufficiently won- 
der at the intrepidity of theſe diminu- 
tive mortals, who durſt venture to 
mount and walk upon my body, while 
one of my hands was at liberty, with- 
out trembling at the very fight of fo 
prodigious a creature as I mutt appear 
to them. After ſome time, when they 
obſerved that I made no more demands 
for meat, there appeared before me a per- 
ſon of high rank from his imperial ma- 
jetty. His excellency having mounted on 
the ſmall of my right-leg, advanced for- 
wards up to my face, with about a dozen 
of his retinue. And producing his cre- 
dentials under the ſignet royal, which he 


applied cloſe to my eyes, ſpoke about ten 


minutes, without any ſign of anger, but 
with a kind of determinate reſolution; of- 
ten pointing forwards, which, as I after- 
wards found, was towards the capital 
city, about half a mile diſtant, whither 
it was agreed by his majeſty in council 
that I muſt be conveyed. I anſwered 
in few words, but to no purpoſe, and 
made a ſign with my hand that was 
looſe, putting it to the other, (but over 
his excellency's head for fear of hurt- 
ing him or his train) and then to my 
own head and body, to ſignify that I 
deſired my liberty. It appeared that 
he underſtood me well enough, for he 
ſhook his head by way of diſapproba- 
tion, and held his hand in a potture to 
ſhew that I muſt be carried as a pri- 
ſoner. However, he made other ſigns, 
to let me underſtand that I ſhould have 
meat and drink enough, and very good 
treatment. Whereupon I once more 
thought of attempting to break my 
bonds; but again, when ] felt the 
ſmart of their arrows upon my face 
and hands, which were all in bliſters, 
and many of the darts ſtill ſticking in 
them, and obſerving likewiſe that the 
number of my enemies increaſed, I 
gave tokens to let them know that 
they might do with me what they 
pleaſed. Upon this the hurgo and his 
train withdrew with much civility and 
chearful countenances. Soon after I 
heard a general ſhout, with frequent 
repetitions of the words, Peplom ſelan, 
and I felt great numbers of people on 
my left ſide relaxing the cords to ſuch 
a degree, that I was able to turn upon 
my right, and to eaſe myſelf with mak- 
ing water; which I very plentifully did, 


to the great aſtoniſhment of the people, 


who, conjecturing by my motion what 
I was going to do, immediately opened 
to the right and left on that fide, to 
avoid the torrent which fell with ſuch 
noiſe and violence from me. But be- 
fore this, they had dawbed my face and 
both my hands with a ſort of ointment 
very pleaſant to the ſmell, which in 2 
few minutes removed all the ſmart of 
their arrows. Theſe circumſtances, 
added to the refreſhment I had receiv 

by their victuals and drink, which were 
very nouriſhing, diſpoſed me to ſleep. I 
ſlept about eight hours, as I was after- 
ward aſſured: and it was no wonder; 
for the phyſicians, by the emperor ? 
order, had mingled a ſleepy potion in 
the hogſheads of wine. It 
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It ſeems, that upon the firſt moment 
1 was diſcovered ſleeping on the ground 
after my landing, the emperor had 
early notice of it by an expreſs; and 


determined in council that I ſhould be 


tied in the manner I have related, 
(which was done in the night while 
I ſlept) that plenty of meat and drink 


ſhould be ſent to me, and a machine 
prepared to carry me to the capital 


city. , | | 
This reſolution perhaps may appear 
very bold and dangerous, and I am 


- confident would not be imitated by 


any prince in Europe on the like occa- 
ion; however, in my opinion, it was 
extremely prudent, as well as generous : 
for ſuppoſing theſe people had endea 
voured to kill me with their ſpears and 
arrows while I was afleep, I ſhould cer- 


tainly have awaked with the firſt ſenſe 


of ſmart, which might fo far have rouzed 
my rage and ſtrength, as to have enabled 
me to break the ſtrings wherewith I was 


tied: after which, as they were not able 


to make reſiſtance, ſo they could expect 
no mercy. | | 
Theſe people are moſt excellent ma- 


_ thematicians, and arrived to a great per- 


feftion in mechanicks, by the counte- 


nance and encouragement of the em- 
peror, who is a renowned patron of 


learning, This prince hath ſeveral 
machines fixed on wheels, for the car- 
riage of trees and other great weights, 
He often builds his largeſt men of war, 
whereof ſome are nine feet long, in the 
woods where the timber grows, and 
has them carried on theſe engines three 
or four hundred yards to the ſea. Five 
hundred carpenters and engineers were 


| immediately ſet at work to prepare the 


greateſt engine they had. It was a frame 
of wood, raiſed three inches from the 
ground, about ſeven feet long and four 
wide, moving upon twenty-two wheels. 

e ſhout 1 heard was upon the arrival 
of this engine, which it ſeems ſet out 


in four hours after my landing. It was 


brought parallel to me as I lay. But 
e principal difficulty was to raiſe and 
place me in this vehicle. Eighty poles, 


Each of one foot high, were erec᷑ted for 


this purpoſe, and very ſtrong cords of 


bignels of packthread were faſtened _ 


Y hooks to many bandages, which 
workmen had girt round my neck, 


- Wy hands, my body, and my legs. 


ine hundred of the ftrongeſt men were 


Mployed to draw up theſe cords by 


9 
many pullies faſtened on the poles, and 
thus, in leſs than three Hours, I was 
raiſed and flung into the engine, and 
there tied faſt. All this I was told; 
for, while the whole operation was per- 
forming, I lay in a profound ſleep, by 
the force of that ſoporiferous medicine 
infuſed into my liquor, Fitteen hun- 
dred of the emperor's largeſt horſes, 
each about four inches and a half high, 


were employed to draw me towards the 


metropolis, which, as I ſaid, was half a 
mile diſtant. _ | . 

About four hours after we began our 
journey, I awaked by a very ridicu - 
lous accident; for the carriage being 
ſtopt a while to adjuſt ſomething that 
was out of order, two or three of the 
young natives had the curioſity to ſee 
how I looked when I was alleep; 


they climbed up into the engine, and 


advancing very ſoftly to my face, one 
of them, an officer in the guards, put 
the ſharp end of his half pike a good 
way up into my left noſtril, which 
tickled my noſe like a ftraw, and made 


me ſneeze violently : whereupon they 


ſtole off unperceived, and it was three 
weeks before I knew the cauſe of my 
awaking ſo ſuddenly, We made a long 
march the remaining part of theday, and 
reſted at night with five hundred guards 
on each ſide of me, half with torches, 
and half with bows and arrows, ready 
to ſhoot me if I ſhould offer to ſtir. 
The next morning at ſun-riſe we con- 
tinued our march, and arrived within 
two hundred yards of the city gates 
about noon. The emperor and all his 


court came out to meet us, but his great 


officers would by no means ſuffer his 
majeſty to endanger his perſon by mount- 
ing on my body. | 

At the place where the carriage ſtopt, 
there ſtood an ancient temple, eſteemed 
to be thelargeſt in the whole kingdom, 


- which having been polluted ſome years 


before by an unnatural murder, was, 


according to the zeal of thoſe people, 


looked upon as prophane, and therefore 
had been applied to common uſe, and 
all the ornaments and furniture carried 
away. In this edifice it was determined 
I ſhould lodge. The great gate front- 
ing to the north was about four feet 
high, and almoſt two feet wide, through 
e 


= I could eaſily 5 ; 2 | 
window not 


fide of the gate was a ſmal 
above fix inches from the ground ; into 


that on the 4 fide, the king's ſmith 


conv eyed 


10 
conveyed fourſcore and eleven chains, 
like thoſe that hang to a lady's watch 
in Europe, and almoſt as large, which 
were locked to my left-leg with ſix and 
thirty padiocks. Over-againtt this tem- 
ple, on the other ſide of the great high- 
way, at twenty feet diſtance, there was 
a turret at leaſt five feet high. Here the 
emperor aſcended with many principal 
lords of his court to have an opportu— 
nity of viewing me, as I was told, for I 
could not fee them. | 
that above an hundred thouſand inha- 
bitants came out of the town upon the 
ſame errand; and in ſpite of my guards, 
I believe there could not be fewer than 
ten thouſand, at ſeveral times, who 
mounted my body by the heip of lad- 

ders. But a proclamaticn was {oon 
iſſued; to forbid it on pain of death, 
When the workmen found it was 1m- 
poſſible for me to break looſe, they cut 


all the ſtrings that bound me; where- _ 


upon I roſe up with as melancholy a 
diſpoſition as ever I had in my life. But 
the noiſe and aſtoniſhment of the people 
at ſeeing me riſe and walk, are not to 


be expreſſed. The chains that held my 
left leg were about two yards long, and 


gave me not only the liberty of walking 
backwards and forwards in a ſemicircle; 


but being fixed within four inches of 


the gate, allowed me to creep in and lie 


at my full length in the temple. 


THE EMPEROR OF LILLIPUT, Ar- 
' TENDED BY SEVERAL OF HIS NO- 
BILITY, COMES TO SEE THE AU- 
THOR IN HIS CONFINEMENT— 
THE EMPEROR'S PERSON AND 
HABIT DESCRIBED——LEARNED 
MEN APPOINTED TO-TEACH THE 
* AUTHOR THEIR LANGUAGE—HE 
GAINS FAVOUR BY HIS MILD 
" DISPOSITION —HIS POCKETS ARE 
SEARCHED, AND HIS SWORD AND 
PISTOLS TAKEN FROM HIM. 


W HEN 1 found myſelf on my 
| feet, I looked about me, and 
mult confeſs I never beheld a more en- 
tertaining proſpect. The country round 
appeared like a continued garden, and 
the incloſed fields, which were generally 
forty feet ſquare, reſembled ſo many 


* A ſlang, is a pole or perch; ſixteen fect and an half, 
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It was reckoned. 


beds of flowers. Theſe fields were in. 
termingled with woods of half a ſtang“, 
and the talleſt trees, as I could judge, 
appeared to be ſeven feet high. I view. 
ed the town on my left hand, which 
looked like rhe painted ſcene of a city 
in a theatre. | 

I had been for ſome hours extremely 
preſſed by the neceflities of nature; 
which was no wonder, it being almoſt 
two days fince J had laſt &ifburdened 
myſelf, I was under great difficulties 
between urgency and ſhame. The beſt 
expedient I could think on, was to creep 
into my houſe, which I accordingly did; 
and ſhutting the gate after me, I went 
as far as the lepgth of my chain would 
ſuffer, and diſcharged my body of that 
uneaſy load. Bu: this was the cnly 
time I was ever guilty of ſo uncleanly 
an action; for which I cannot but hope 
the candid reader will give ſome allow- 
ance, after he hath maturely and impar- 
tially conſidered my cafe, and the diſ- 
trels I was in. From this time my con- 
ſtant practice was, as ſoon as { roſe, to 
perform that buſineſs in open air, at the 
full extent of my chain, and due cate 
was taken every morning before com- 
pany came, that the offenſive matter 
ſhould be carried off in wheel- barrows 
by two ſervants appointed for that pur- 
poſe. I would not have dwelt ſo long 
upon a circumſtance, that perhaps at 
firſt fight may appear not very momen- 
tous, if I had not thouglit it neceſſary to 


juſtify my character in point of cleanli- 


neſs to the world; which I am told 
ſome of my maligners have been pleaſed, 
upon this and other occaſions, to call in 
queſtion, 


When this adventure was at an end, 


I came back out of my houſe, having 
occaſion for freſh air. The emperor 
was already deſcended from tne tower, 
and advancing on horleback towards 
me, which had like to have coſt him 
dear; for the beaſt, though very well 
trained, yet wholly unuſed to ſuch 2 


ſight, which appeared as if a mountain 


moved before him, reared up on his hin- 
der feet; but that prince, who is an ex- 
cellent horſeman, kept his ſeat, till his 
attendants ran in, and held the bridle, 
while his majeſty had time to diſmount. 
When he alighted, he ſurveyed me 


round with great admiration, but kept 


beyond the length of my chain. He 


ordered 
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ordered his cooks and butlers, who preſent (as I conjectured by their habits) 
were already prepared to give me victuals who were commanded to addreſs them- 
and drink, which they puſhed forward ſelves to me, and I ſpoke to them in as 
in a ſort of vehicles upon wheels, till I many languages as I had the leaſt fmat- 
could reach them. I took thefe vehicles, tering of, which were High and Low 
and ſoon emptied them all; twenty of Dutch, Latin, French, Spaniſh, Italian, 
mem were filled with meat, and ten with and Lingua Franca; but all to no pur- 
liquor; each of the former afforded me poſe. After about two hours the court 
two or three good 'mouthfuls, and I retired, and I was left with a ſtrong 
emptied the liquor of ten veſſels, which guard, to prevent the impertinence, and 
was contained in earthen vials, into one probably the malice of the rabble, who 
vehicle, drinking it off ata draught, and were very impatient to croud about me 
ſo | did with the reſt, The empreſs, as near as they durſt, and ſome of them 
and young princes of the blood, of both had the impudence to ſhoot their ar- 
ſexes, attended by many ladies, fat at rows at me as I fat on the ground by 
ſome diſtance in their chairs, but upon the door of my houſe, whereof one very 
the accident that happened to the em- * narrowly miſſed my left eye. But the 
peror's horſe, they alighted, and came Colonel ordered fix of the ring-leaders 
near his perſon, which I am now going to be ſeized, and thought no puniſh- 
to deſcribe. He is taller by almoſt the ment ſo proper as to deliver them bound 
breadth of my nail, than any of his into my hands, which ſome of his ſol- 
court; which alone is enough to firike diers accordingly did, puſhing them 
an awe into the beholders. His features forwards with the but-ends of their 
are ſtrong and maſculine, with an Auſtri- pikes into my reach; I took them all 
an lip and arched noſe, his complexion in my right hand, put five of them into 
olive, his countenance erect, his body my coat-pocket, and as to the frxth, T 
and limbs well proportioned, all his made a countenance as if I would eat 
wotions graceful, and his deportment him alive. The poor man ſqualled ter- 
majeſtick. He was then paſt his prime, ribly, and the colonel and his officers 
being twenty-eight years and three were in much pain, eſpecially when they 
quarters old, of which he had reigned ſaw me take out my penknife: but I 
about ſeven, in great felicity, and gene- ſoon put them out of fear, for, locking 
rally viftorious, For the better conve- mildly, and immediately cutting the 
"Hel nience of bcholding him, I lay on my ftrings he was bound with, I ſet him 
lide, ſo that my face was parallel to his, gently on the ground, and away he ran; 
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but he had on his head a light helmet at court. 


) and he ſtood but three yards off; how- I treated the reſt in the ſame manner, | 
. ever, I have had him 1 many times taking them, one by one, out of my | 
| in my hand, and therefore cannot be de - pocket, and I obſerved both the ſoldiers 1 
5 ceived in the deſcription. His dreſs was and people were highly delighted at 1 
n very plain and ſimple, and the faſhion ofit this mark of my clemency, which was 4 
between the Aſiatick and the European: repreſented very much to my advantage : | 

x: 

0 

l 


of gold, adorned with jewels, and a Towards night I got with ſome dif- 

r plume on the creſt. He held his ſword ficulty into my houte, where I lay on 

, drawn in his hand, to defend himſelf, if the ground, and continued to do fo 4 
E ſhould happen to break looſe; it was about a fortnight; during which, time 1 
m almoſt three inches long, the hilt and the Emperor gave orders to have a bed 

11 ſcabbard were gold-enriched with dia- prepared for me. Six hundred beds of 

A monds. His voice was fhrill, but very the common meaſure were brought in 

in clear and articulate, and I could dif. carriages and worked up in my houſe, 

n- unctly hear it when I ſtood up. The an hundred and fifty of their beds fown 

x- ities and courtiers were all moſt mag- together made up the breadth and 

nis nincently 'clad, fo that the ſpot they length; and theſe were four double, 
le, ſtood upon ſeemed to reſemble a petti- Which however kept me but very indif- 
nt. coat ſpread on the ground, embroidered *ferent!y from the hardnets of the floor 
me with figures of gold and filver. His © that was of ſmooth ſtone. By the ſame 

ept Imperial Majeſty ſpoke often to me, and computation they provided me with 

He returned anſwers, but neither of us ſheets, blankets, and coverlets, tolerable 

5 could underſtand a ſyllable. There enough for one who had been ſo long 

15 were ſexeral of his prieſts aud lawyers inured to hardſhips. 1 2 
T | | | | 
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As the news of my arrival ſpread 
through the kingdom, it brought pro- 
digious numbers of rich, idle, and cu- 
rious people to ſee me; ſo that the vil- 
lages were almoſt emptied, and great 


neglect of tillage and houſhold affairs 


mult have enſued, if his imperial ma- 
jeſty had not provided, by ſeveral pro- 
clamations and orders of ſtate, againſt 
He directed, that 
thoſe who had already beheld me, 
ſhould return home, and not preſume to 
come within fifty yards of my houſe, 
without licence from court; whereby 


the ſecretaries of ſtate got conſiderable 
fees. 3 


In the mean time, the emperor had 


frequent councils to debate what courſe 
ſhould be taken with me; and I was 


afterwards aſſured by a particular friend, 


a perſon of great quality, who was 


looked upon to be as much in the fe. 
Eret as any, that the court was under 


many difficulties concerning me. They 


apprehended my breaking looſe, that 
my diet would be very expenſive, and 


might caule a famine, Sometimes they 


determined to ftarve me, or at leaſt to 


ſhoot me in the face and hands with 
poiſoned arrows, which would ſoon 
_difpatch me; but again they conſidered, 


that the ſtench of ſo large a. carcaſe 
might produce a plague in the metro- 
polis, and probably ipread through the 
whole kingdom. In the midit of theſe 


_ conſultations, feveral officers of the ar- 
my went to the door of the great coun- 


cil-chamber; and two of them being ad- 
mitted, gavean account of my behaviour 
to the fix criminals above-mentioned, 


. which made ſo favourable an impreſſion 
in the breaſt of his majeſty and the 


whole board in my behalf, that an im- 


perial commiſſion was iſſued out, oblig- 
ing all the villages nine hundred yards 


round the city, to deliver in, every morn- 
ing, ſix beeves, forty ſheep, and other 


victuals for my ſuſtenance; together 
with a proportionable quantity of bread, 
and wine, and other liquors: for the 
due payment of which, his majeſty 


gave aſſignments upon his treaſury. 


For this prince lives chiefly upon his 


own demeſnes, ſeldom, except upon 


great occaſions, raiſing any ſubſidies 
upon his ſubjects, who are bound to at- 


tend him in his wars at their own ex- 
An eitabliſhment was alſo 
made of fix hundred perſons to be my 


domeſticks, who had board-wages al- 


lowed for their maintenance, and tents 


built for them very conveniently on 
each fide of my door. It was likewiſe 
ordered, that three hundred taylors 
ſhould make me a ſuit of cloaths after 
the faſhion of the country. That fix 
of his majcſty's greateſt ſcholars ſhould 
be employed to inſtrutt me in their lan. 
guage: and, lafily, that the emperor's 
horſes, and thoſe of the nobility, and 
troops of guards, ſhould be frequently 
exerciſed in my ſight, to accuſtom them- 
ſeives to me. All thefe orders were 
duly put in execution, and in about 
three weeks I made a great progreſs in 
learning their language; during which 
time, the emperor frequently honoured 
me with his viſits, and was pleaſed to 
aſſiſt my maſters in teaching me. We 
began already to converſe together in 

ſome ſort; and the firlt words I learnt 
were to expreſs my deſire that he would 
pleaſe to give me my liberty, which I 
every day repeated on my knees. His 
anſwer, as I could apprehend it, was, 
that this muſt be a work of time, not 
to be thought on without the advice of 
his council, and that firſt I muſt Lumes 
kelmin peſſo deſmar lon empoſo : that is, 
ſwear a peace with him and his king- 
dom. However, that I ſhould be uſed 
with all kindneſs; and he adviſed me 


to acquire, by my patience and diſcreet 


behaviour, the good opinion of himſelf 
and his ſubjects. He deſired I would 
not take it ill if he gave orders to cer- 
tain proper officers to ſearch me; for 
probably I might carry about me ſeveral 
weapons, which mult needs be dange- 


rous things, if they anſwered the bulk 


of ſo prodigious a perſon. I ſaid, his 
majeſty ſhould be ſatisfied, for I was 
ready to ſtrip myſelf, and turn up my 


pockets before him. This I delivered 


part in words, and part in ſigns, He 
replied, that by the laws of the king- 
dom I muſt be ſearched by two of bis 
officers; that he knew this could not 
be done without my conſent and aſſiſt. 
ance; that he had ſo good an opinion of 
my generoſity and . as to . 

their perſons in my hands: that what- 
ever they took from me ſhould be re- 
turned when I left the country, or paid 
for at the rate which I would ſet upon 
them. I took up the two officers in 
my hands, put them firſt into my coat- 
pockets, and then into every other 
pocket about me, except my two fobs, 


and another ſecret pocket I had no 2 
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mould be ſearched, wherein I had ſome 
little neceſſaries that were of no conſe- 
quence to any but myſelf. In one of 
my fobs there was a filver watch, and 
in the other a ſmall quantity of gold in 
a purſe, Theſe gentlemen, having 
pen, ink, and paper about them, made 
an exact inventory of every thing they 
ſaw; and, when they had done, deſired 
I would ſet them down, that they might 
deliver it to the emperor. This inven- 
tory I afterwards tranſlated into En- 
gliſh, and is word for word as follows: 

© Imprimis, In the right coat-pocket 
© of the great man- mountain (for 
© ſo I interpret the words guizbus fleſ- 
© trin) after the ſtricteſt ſearch, we 
© found only ore piece of coarſe cloth, 
© large enough to be a foot cloth for 
© your majeſty's chief room of ſtate. 
© In the left pocket, we ſaw a huge 
« filver cheſt, with a cover of the ſa:ne 
© metal, which we the ſearchers were 
© not able to lift. 


© into it, found himſelf up to the mid- 


© leg in a ſort of duſt, ſome part where- _ 


© of flying up to our faces ſet us both 


© a ſneezing for ſeveral times together. 


© In his right waiſtcoat pocket, we 
found a prodigious bundle of white 
* thin ſubſtances, folded one over ano- 


© ther, about the bigneſs of three men, 
© tied with a ſtrong cable, and marked 


with black figures; which we humbly 
' conceive to be writings, every letter 
© almoſt half as large as the palm of 
* our hands, 


© which were extended twenty long 


* poles, reſembling the paliſados be- 


* fore your majeſty's court; wherewith 


we conjecture the man mountain 


* combs his head, for we did not al- 
* ways trouble him with queſtions, be- 
* cauſe we found it a great difficulty to 
make him underſtand ns. In a large 
pocket on the right ſide of his middle 


cover, ſoI tranſlate the word ranfu- 


b, by which they meant my breeches, 


ve ſaw a hollow pillar of iron, about 


the length of a man, faſtened to a 
ſtrong piece of timber, larger than the 
" pillar; and upon one fide of the 


: pillar were huge pieces of iron 


cking out, cut in ſtrange figures, 


* which we knew not what to make of. 


In the left pocket, another engine of 
\ the ſame kind, In the ſmaller pocket, 
on the right fide, were ſeveral round 


We deſired it ſhould 
© be opened, and one of us ſtepping 


In the left there was a 
* fort of engine, from the back of 
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flat pieces of white and red metal, of 
different bulk; ſome of the white, 
which ſeemed to be filver, were ſo 
large and heavy, that my comrade 
and I could hardly lift them. In the 
left pocket were two black pillars ir- 
regularly ſhaped : we could not, with. 
out difficulty, reach the top of them 


as we ſtood at the bottom of his 


pocket. One of them was covered, 
and ſeemed all of a piece: but at the 
upper end of the other, there ap- 
peared a white round ſubſtance, about 
twice the bigneſs of our heads. With- 
in each of theſe was incloſed a, pro- 


digious plate of ſteel; which, by our 


0: ders, we obliged him to ſhew us, 


becauſe we apprehended they might 


be dangerous engines. He took 
them out of their caſes, and told us, 
that in his own country his practice 


was to ſhave his beard with one of 
theſe, and to cut his meat with the. 


other. There were two pockets 
which we could not enter; theſe he 
called his fobs; they were two larg 
ſlits cut in the top of his middle 
cover, but ſqueezed cloſe by the preſ- 


ſure of his belly. Our of the right 
fob hung a great ſilver chain, with a 
wonderful kind of engine at the bot- 


tom. We directed him to draw ont 


whatever was faſtened to that chaing 
which appeared to be a globe, half 


filver, and half of ſome tranſparent 
metal: for on the traniparent fide we 
ſaw certain ſtrange figures circularly 
drawn, and thought we could touch 


them till we found our fingers ſtop- 


ped by that lucid ſubſtance. He put 
this engine to our ears, which made 


an inceſſant noiſe like that of a water. 
mill. And we conjecture it is either 
ſome unknown animal, or the God 
that he worſhips: but we are more 
inclined to the latter opinion, becauſe 


he aſſured us, if we underitood him 


right, (for he expreſſed himſelf very 

«© imperfealy) that he ſeldom did any 
thing without conſulting it. He call. 

ed it his oracle, and ſaid, it pointed 


out the time for every action of his 
life. From the left fob he took out a 


net almoſt large enough for a fiſner- 


man, but contrived to open and ſhut 
like a purſe, and ſerved him for the 


ſame uſe; we found therein ſeveral 


maſſy pieces of yellow metal, which, 
if they be real gold, muſt be of in. 
menſe value, 
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© Having thus, in obedience to your 
© majeſty's commands, diligently ſearch- 
ed all his pockets, we obſerved a 
© girdle about his waiſt, made of the 
hide of ſome prodigious. animal, from 
which, on the left ſide, hung a {word 
of the length of five men; and on the 
right, a bag or pouch, divided into 
two cells, each cell capable of hold- 
ing three of your majeſty's ſubjeAs. 
In one of theſe cells were ſeveral 
globes or balls of a moſt ponderous 
metal, about the bigneſs of our 
heads, and required a ſtrong hand to 
lift them: the other cell contained a 
heap of certain black grains, but of 
no great bulk or weight, for we could 
hold above fifty of them in the palms 
of our hands. | 
This is an exact inventory of what 
we found about the body of the man- 
mountain, who uſed us with great ci- 
vility, and due reſpe&t to your ma- 
jeſty's commiſſion. Signed and ſeal- 
ed on the fourth day of the eighty- 
ninth moon of your majeſty's auſpi- 
cious reign. | | 
| © CLEFRIN FRrELOCK, 
© Mars1 FaELOCK.' . 


When this inventory was read over 


to the emperor, he directed me, although 
in very gentle terms, to deliver up the 
ſeveral particulars, He firſt called for 


my ſcymitar, which I took out, ſcab- 
bard and all. In the mean time he or- 
dered three thouſand of his choiceſt 


troops (who then attended him) &o ſur- 


round me at a diſtance, with their 
bows and arrows juſt ready to diſcharge: 


but T did not obſerve it, for mine eyes 


were wholly fixed upon his majeſty. 
He then deſired me to draw my ſcy- 
mitar ; which, although it had got ſome 
ruſt by the ſea-water, was in moſt parts 
T did fo, and imme- 
diately all the troops gave a ſhout between 


terror and ſurprize; for the ſun ſhone 


clear, and the reflection dazzled their 


eyes as I waved the ſcymitar to and fro 
in my hand. His majeſty, who is a moſt 


magnanimous prince, was leſs daunted 


than I could expect; he ordered me to 


return it into the ſcabbard, and caſt it 


on the ground as gently as I could, 
about ſix feet from the end of my chain. 


The next thing he demanded was one 


of the hollow iron pillars, by which 


he meant my pocket piſtols. I drew it 
4 


zout, and, at his deſire, as well ag x 


could, expreſſed to him the uſe of it; 
and charging it only with powdes, 
which by the cloſeneſs of my pouch 
happened to eſcape wetting in the ſea, 
(an inconvenience againſt which al! 
prudent mariners take ſpecial care to 
provide) I firſt cautioned the emperor 
not to be afraid, am then T let it off 
into the air. The aſtoniſhment here 
was much greater than at the fight of 
my {cymitas. Hundreds fell down 2 
if they had been ſtruck dead; and even 
the emperor, although he ſtood his 
ground, could not recover bimſelf in 


ſome time. I delivered up both my 


piſtols in the ſame manner as I had 
done my ſcymitar, and then my pouch 


of powder and bullets; begging him 


that the former might be kept from the 
fire, for it would kindle with the ſmall- 
eſt ſpark, and blow up his imperial pa- 
lace into the air. I likewiſe delivered 
up my watch, which the emperor was 
very curious to ſee, and commanded 
two of his talleſt yeomen of the guards 
to bear it on a pole upon their ſhoulders, 
as draymen in England do a barrel of 


ale. He was amazed at the continual 


noiſe it made, and the motion of the 
minute-hand, which he could caſily 
diſcern; for their fight is much more 
acute than ours: he aſked the opinions 
of his learned men about him, which 
were various and remote, as the reader 
may well imagine without my repeat: 
ing; although, indeed, I could not very 
perfectly underſtand them. I then gave 
up my filver and copper money, my 
purſe with nine large pieces of gold, 
and ſome ſmaller ones; my knife and 
razor, my comb and ſilver ſnuff-box, 
my handkerchief and journal- book. 
My ſcymitar, piſtols, and pouch, were 
conveyed in carriages to his majeſty's 
ſtores; but the reſt of my goods were 
returned me. | 

I had, as I before obſerved, one pri- 
vate pocket which eſcaped their ſearch, 
wherein there was a pair of ſpectacles, 
(which I ſometimes uſe for the weak- 
neſs of mine eyes) a pocket-perſpec- 
tive, and ſeveral other little convenien- 
cies; which being of no conſequence 
to the emperor, I did not think myſelf 
bound in honour to diſcover, and I ap. 
prehended they might be loſt or ſpoiled 
if I ventured them out of my pol- 


ſeſſion. CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 


THE AUTHOR DIVERTS THE EM- 


PEROR AND HIS NOBILITY OF 

BOTH SEXES IN A VERY UNCOM- 

MON MANNER—THE DIVERSIONS. 
OF THE COURT OF LILLIPUT DE- 

$CRIBFD—THE AUTHOR HAS HIS 
LIBERTY GRANTED HIM UPON 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS, | 


Y gentleneſs and good beha- 
viour had gained fo far on the 
emperor and his court, and indeed up- 
on the army and people in general, that 
I began to conceive hopes of getting 
my liberty in a ſhort time. I took all 
poſſible methods to cultivate this fa- 
yourable difpoſition. The natives came 
by degrees to be leſs apprehenſive of 
any danger from me. I would ſome- 
times lie down, and let five or ſix of 
them dance on my hand. And at laſt 


the boys and girls would venture to 


come and play at hide and ſeek in my 
hair. IT had now made a good progreſs 
munderſtanding and ſpeaking their lan- 
guage, The emperor had a mind one 
day to entertain me with ſeveral of the 
country ſhows, wherein they exceed all 
nations I have known, both for dexte- 
rity and magnificence. I was diverted 
with none ſo much as that of the rope- 
dancers performed upon a flender white 
thread, extended about two feet twelve 
inches from the ground. Upon which 
I ſhall defire liberty, with the reader's 
patience, to enlarge a little. 

This diverſion is only practiſed by 
thoſe perſons who are candidates for 
great employments, and high favour at 
court, They are trained in this art 
from their youth, and are not always 
of noble birth, or liberal education. 
When a great office is vacant, either by 
death or diſgrace, (Which often hap- 
pens) five or ſix of theſe candidates pe- 
lon the emperor to entertain his ma- 
ſety and the court with a dance on the 
Tvpe, and whoever jumps the higheſt, 
without falling, ſucceeds in the office. 

ery often the chief miniſters them - 

lves are commanded to ſhew their 
kill, and to convince the emperor that 
they have not loſt their faculty. Flim- 
nap, the treaſurer, is allowed to cut a 
"Peron the ſtrait rope, at leaſt an inch 

gher than any other lord in the whole 


empire. 1 have ſeen him do the ſum- 
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merſet ſeveral times together upon a 


trencher fixed on the rope, which is mo 


thicker than a common packthread in 
England. My friend Reldreſel, prin- 
cipal ſecretary for private affairs, is in 


my opinion, if I am not partial, the 


ſecond after the treaſurer; the reſt of 
the great officers are much upon a par. 
— Theſe diverſions are often attended 
with fatal accidents, 
numbers are on record. I myſelf have 
ſeen. two or three candidates break a 
limb. But the danger 1s much great- 


er when the miniſters themſelves are 


commanded to ſhew their dexterity; for 


by contending to excel themſelves and 


their fellows, they ſtrain ſo far, that 


there is hardly one of them who hath 


not received a fall, and ſome of them 
two or three. | 
or two before my arrival, Flimnap 


would have infallibly broke his neck, 
if one of the king's cuſhions, that acci- 
dentally lay on the 


round, had not 
weakened the force of his fall. 

There is likewiſe another diverſion 
which 1s only ſhewn before the emperor 
and empreſs, and firſt miniſter, upon pe- 
culiar occaſions. The emperor lays on 


the table three fine ſilken threads of fix 


inches long, one 1s blue, the other red, 
and the third green. Theſe threads are 
propoſed as prizes for thoſe perſons 
whom the emperor hath a mind to diſ- 
tinguiſh by a peculiar mark of his fa- 
vour, The ceremony 1s performed in 
his majeſty's great chamber of ſtate, 
where the candidates are to undergo a 


trial of dexterity very different trom 


the former, and ſuch as I have not ob- 


ſerved the leaft reſemblance of in any 


other country of the old or new world. 


The emperor holds a ſtick in his hands, 


both ends parallel to the horizon, while 


the candidates advancing, / one by one, 


ſometimes leap over the ſtick, ſome- 
times creep under it backwarks and for- 
wards ſeveral times, according as the 
ſick is advanced or depreſſed. Some- 
times the emperor holds one end of the 
ſtick, and his firſt miniſter the other; 
ſometimes the miniſter has it intirely to 
himſelf. Whoever performs his part 
with moſt agility, and holds out the 
longeſt in leaping and creeping, is re- 
warded with the blue- coloured filk; the 
red is given to the next, and the green 
to the third, which they all wear girt 


twice round about the middle; and you 


ſee few great perſons about this court, 
i CG. who 
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who are not adorned with one of theſe 


girdles. 


The horſes of the army, and thoſe of 
the royal ſtables, having been daily led 
before me, were no longer ſhy, but 
would come up to my very feet with- 
out ſtarting. The riders would leap 
them over my hand as I held it on the 


ground, and one of the emperor's huntſ- 


men, upon a large courler, took my 
foot, ſhoe and all; which was indeed 
a prodigious leap. I had the good for- 
tune to divert the emperor one day after 
a very extraordinary manner. I de- 


| fired he would order ſeveral ſticks of 
two feet high, and the thickneſs of an 


ordinary cane, to be brought me; 
whereupon his majeſty commanded the 
maſter of his woods to give directions 
accordingly, and the next morning ſix 


woodmen arrived with as many car- 


riages drawn by eight horſes to each. 
I took nine of theſe ſticks, and fixing 
them firmly in the ground in a quad- 


rangular figure, two feet and a half 


ſquare, I took four other ſticks, and 


tied them parallel at each corner, about 
two feet from the ground; then I faſten- 
ed my handkerchief to the nine ſticks 


that ſtood ere, and extended it on all 


ſides till it was as tight as the top of a 


drum; and the four parallel ſticks, 
riſing about five inches higher than the 


handkerchief, ſerved as ledges on each 


fide. When I had finiſhed my work, 
I defired the emperor to let a troop of 
his beſt horſe, twenty-four in number, 
come and exerciſe upon this plain. His 
majeſty approved of the propoſal, and 
I took them up one by one in my 


hands, ready mounted and armed, with 


the proper officers to exerciſe them. As 
ſoon as they got in order, they divided 
into two parties, performed mock ſkir- 


miſhes, diſcharged blunt arrows, drew 


their ſwords, fled and purſued, attacked 
and retired, and in ſhort difcovered the 
beſt military diſcipline I ever beheld. 
The parallel ſticks ſecured them and 
their horſes from falling over the ſtage; 


and the emperor was ſo much delighted, 


that he ordered this entertainment to 
be repeated ſeveral days, and once was 


pleaſed to be lifted up, and give the 


word of command z and, with great 


difficulty, perſuaded even t',e empreſs 


herſe;f to let me hold her in her cloſe 


chair within two yards of the ſtage, 


from whence ſhe was able to take a full 
view af the whole performance, It was 
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by good fortune that no ill accident 
happened in theſe entertainments, only 
once a fiery horſe, that belonged to one 
of the captains, pawing with his hoof, 
ſtruck a hole in my handkerchief, and 
his foot ſlipping, he overthrew his rider 
and himſelf; but 1 immediately re- 
lieved them both, and covering the hole 
with one hand, I ſet down the troop 
with the other, in the ſame manner as 
J took them up. The horſe that fell 
was ſtrained in the left-ſhoulder, but 
the rider got no hurt, and I repaired 
my handkerchief as well as I could; 
however, I would not truſt to the ſtrength 
of it any more in ſuch dangerous enter- 


prizes. 


About two or three days before 1 
was ſet at liberty, as I was entertaining 


the court with this kind of feats, there 


arrived an expreſs to inform his ma- 
jeity, that ſome of his ſubjects, riding 
near the place where I was firſt taken 
up, had ſeen a great black ſubſtance 
lying on the ground, very oddly ſhaped, 
extending it's edges round as wide 3s 
his majeity's bed-chamber, and riſing 
up in the middle as high as a man; 
that it was no living creature, as they 
at firſt apprehended, for it lay on the 
graſs without motion; and ſpme of 
them had walked round it ſeveral times: 
that, by mounting upon each other's 
ſhoulders, they had got to the top, 
which was flat and even, and, ftamp- 
ing upon it, they found it was hollow 
within; that they humbly conceived it 
might be ſomething belonging to the 
man-mountain;z and, if his majeliy 
pleaſed, they would undertake to bring 


it with only five horſes. I preſently 


knew what they meant, and was glad 
at heart to receive this intelligence. 
It ſeems, upon my firſt reaching the 
ſhore, after our ſhipwreck, I was in 


ſuch confuſion, that, before I came to 


the place where I went to fleep, mY 
hat, which I had faſtened with a ſtring 
to my head while I was rowing, * 

had ftuck on all the time I was ſwim 
ming, fell off after I came to land; the 
ſtring, as I conjecture, breaking by 
ſome accident which I never obſerved, 
but thought my hat had been loſt at ſea. 
I intreated his imperial majeſty to gie 
orders it might be brought to me - 
ſoon as poſſible, deſeribing to him int 
uſe and nature of it: and the next day 
the waggoners arrived with it, but - 
in a very good condition; me 
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pored two holes in the brim, within 
an inch and half of the edge, and 
faſtened two hooks in the holes; theſe 
hooks were tied by a long cord to the 
harneſs, and thus my hat was dragged 
along for above half an Engliſh mile; 
but, the ground in that country being 
extremely ſmooth and level, it received 
leſs damage than I expected. | 
Two days after this adventure, the 
emperor having ordered that part of his 
army, which quarters in and about his 
metropolis, to be in readineſs, took a 
fancy of diverting himſelf in a very 
ſingular manner; he deſired I would 
ſand like a coloſſus, with my legs as 
far aſunder as I conveniently could ; he 
then commanded his general (who was 
an old experienced leader, and a great 
tron of mine) to draw up the troops 
in cloſe order, and march them under 
me; the foot by twenty-four in a breaſt, 
and the horſe by ſixteen, with drums 
beating, colours flying, and pikes ad- 
vanced, This body conſiſted of three 
thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe. 
His majefty gave orders, upon pain of 
death, that every ſoldier in his march 
ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt decency, 
with regard to my perſon z which, how- 
ever, could not prevent ſome of the 
younger officers from turning up their 
eyes as they paſſed under me. And, 
to confeſs the truth, my breeches were 
a that time in ſo ill a condition, that 
they afforded ſome opportunities for 
laughter and admiration. 13 1 18 
I had ſent ſo many memorials and 
petitions for my liberty, that his ma- 
— length mentioned the matter 
in the cabinet, and then in a full 
council; where it was oppoſed by none, 
eas Skyreſh Bolgolam, who was 
leaſed, without any provocation, to 


ned againſt him by the whole board, 
and confirmed by the emperor. That 
miniſter was Galbet, or admiral of the 
realm, very much in his maſter's con- 
hdence, and a perſon well verſed in 

Irs, but of a moroſe and ſour com- 


Plexion, However, he was at length 


perſuaded to comply; but prevailed 
at the articles and conditions upon 

yaich 1 ſhould be ſet free, and to which 
muſt fear, ſhould be drawn up by 

if. Theſe articles were brought 
0 by Skyreſh Bolgolam in perſon, 
tended by two under-ſecretaries, and 
perſon of diſtinction. After 

fey were read, I was demanded to 


Fd 
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emy mortal enemy. But it was car- 
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ſwear to the performance of them; firſt» 
in the manner of my own country, and 
afterwards in the method preſcribed by 
their laws, which was to hold my right 
foot in my left-hand, and to place the 


middle finger of my right-hand on the 


crown of my head, and my thumb on 
the tip of my right-ear. But, becauſe 
the reader may be curious to have ſome 
idea of the ſtyle and manner of ex- 


preſſion peculiar to that people, as well 
as to know the articles upon which 1 


recovered my liberty, I have made a 
tranſlation of the whole inſtrument, 


word for word, as near as I was able, 


which I here offer to the publick. 
_ © Golbafto Momaren Evlame Gur- 
«© dilo Shefin Mully Ully Gue, moſt 


cumference) to the extremities of the 
globe; monarch of all monarchs, 
taller than the ſons of men; whoſe 


whoſe head ſtrikes againſt the ſun; 
at whoſe nod the princes of the earth 


{prings comfortable as the ſummer, 
r 


following articles, which, by a ſo- 
lemn oath, he ſhall be obliged to per- 
form— - "1 | Dh TN 

© xſt, The man- mountain ſhall not 
© depart from our dominions without 
© our licence under our great ſeal, 

© 2d, He ſhall not preſume to come 
into our metropolis, without our ex- 


og 
« preſs order; at which time the inha- 
* 
* 


bitants ſhall have two hours warning 


to kecp within doors. | 
za, The ſaid man- mountain ſhall 


© confine his walks to our principal 2 * 
roads, and not offer to walk or 


ie 
© down in a meadow or field of corn. 
« 4th, As he walks the ſaid roads, 


he ſhall take the utmoſt care not to 


0 
* trample upon the bodies of any of 
© our loving ſubjects, their horſes, or 
© carriages, nor take any of our ſub- 
« jets into his hands, without their 
© own conſent. EW 
« 5th, If an expreſs requires extraor- 
« dinary diſpatch, the man-mountain 


© ſhall be obliged to carry in his pocket 


© the meſſenger and horſe, a fix days 
journey once in every moon, and re- 
1 turn 


mighty Emperor of Lilliput, delight 
and terror of the univerſe, whoſe do- 
minions extend five thouſand blu- 
ſtrugs, (about twelve miles in cir- 


feet preſs down to the center, and 


ſhake their knees; pleaſant as the 


uittul as autumn, dreadful as Win- 
ter. His moſt ſublime majeſty pro- 
poſeth to the man- mountain, lately 
arrived to our celeſtial dominions, the 


: 


j 
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turn the faid meſſenger back, (if fo: 
required) ſafe to our imperial pre- 

lence, ; | 

«© 6th, He ſhall be our ally againſt our 

enemies in the iſland of Blefuſcu, and 

do his utmoſt to deſtroy their fleet, 

which is now preparing to invade us. 

© 7th, That the ſaid man- mountain 

ſhall, at his times of leiſure, be aiding 
and aſſiſting to our workmen, in help- 

ing to raiſe certain great ſtones, to- 

wards covering the wall of the princi- 
pal park, and otherour royal buildings. 
© 8th, That the ſaid man- mountain 

< ſhall, in two moons time, deliver in 
© an exact ſurvey of the circumference 


of our dominions, by a computation 


© of his own paces round the coalt. 

© Laitly, That, upon his ſolemn oath 
© to obſerve all the above articles, the 
© ſaid man mountain ſhall have a daily 
© allowance of meat and drink ſuffi- 


_ © cient for the ſupport of one thouſand 
_ © ſeven hundred and twenty-four of our 
© ſubjects, with free acceſs to our royal 
© perſon, and other marks of our fa— 


© vour. Given at our palace at Bel- 
© fahorack, the twelfth day of the nine- 
© ty-firſt moon of our reign.” | 

I ſwore and ſubſcribed to theſe ar- 


ticles with great chearfulneſs and con - 
tent, although ſome of them were not 


ſo honourable as 1 could have wiſhed 
which proceeded wholly from the ma- 
lice of Skyreſh Bolgolam, the high ad- 
miral; whereupon niy chains were im— 
mediately unlocked, and I was at full 
liberty; the emperor himſelf in perſon 
did me the honour to he by at the 


whole ceremony; I made my acknow- 
ledgments, by proſtrating myleif at 


his mejeſty's feet: but he commanded 
me to riſe; and after many gracious ex- 
preſſions, which, to avoid the cenſure 


of vanity, I ſhall not repeat ; he add- 


ed, that he hoped I ſhould prove a uſe- 


ful ſervant, and well deicrve all the fa— 
vours he had already conferred upon 


me, or might do for the future. 


The reader may pleaſe to obſerve, 
that, in the laſt article for the recovery 
of my liberty, the emperor itipuſates 
to allow me a quantity of meat and 


di uk futfient for the ſupport of one 


thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty- 
four Lilliputians. Some time after, 
aſking a friend at court, how they came 


to fix on that determinate number; he 


told me, that his majeity's mathema- 
ticians, having kan the height of my 


body by the help of a quadrant, and 


% 


 MILDENDNO, THE METROPOLIS or 


* firſt requeſt I made, after I 


cial charge to do no hurt, either to the 


damaging the roofs and eaves of the 


that might remain in the iticets, al- 


finding it to exceed. theirs in the pro- 
portion of twelve to one, they con. 
cluded from the ſimilarity of their bo- 
dies, that mine muſt contain, at leaſt, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty. 
four of their's, and, conſequently, would 
require as much food as was neceſſary 
to [upport that number of Lilliputians. 
By which the reader may conceive an 
idea of the ingenuity of that people, as 
well as the prudent and exact economy 
of ſo great a prince. 


LILLI PUT, DESCRIBED, TOGE- 
THER WITH THE EMPEROR Ss PA- 
Lack A CONVERSATION BE- 
TWEEN THE AUTHOR AND A 
PRINCIPAL SECRETARY, con- 
CERNING THE AFFAIRS OF THAT 
 EMPIRE=—THE AUTHOR OFFERS 
TO SERVE THE EMPEROR IN HIS 
WARS. | EN 


| had obtained my liberty, was, 
that I might have licence to ſee Mil- 
dendo the metropolis, which the em- 
peror eaſily granted me, but with a ſpe- 


inhabitants or their houſes. The people 
had notice by proclamation of my de- 
ſign to viſit the town. The wall which 
encompaſſed it is two feet and a half 
high, and at leaſt eleven inches broad, 
ſo that a coach and horſes may be 
driven very ſafely round it; and it is 
flanked with {rong towers, at ten feet 
diſtance. I Repped over the great weſtern 
gate, and paſſed very gently, and hie- 
linz, through the two principal itrects, 
oy in my ſhort wailitcoat, tor fear 9 


houſes with ihe {kirts of my coat. 1 
walked with the utmoſt circumſpec- 
tion, to avoid treading on any {tragghers 


though the orders were very ſtrict that 0 
people ſhould keep in their houſes, 21 
their own peril. The parſer WInGons 
and tops of houles were 10 h 
with ſpectators, that I thought, 18 © 
my travels, I had not ſcen a more por 
pulous place, The city 15 an m_ 
iquare, each ſide of the wall being 7 
hundred feet long. The two gles 
ſtreeis, which run croſs, and divide it 


' 1 ec wide. 
Uarters Are hye tect 1 
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The lanes and alleys, which I could not 
enter, but only viewed them as J paſſed, 


are from twelve to eighteen inches. The 


town is capable of holding five hundred, 
thouſand touls. _ The houſes. are from, 
three to five ſtories. The ſhops and 
markets well provided, RR 
The emperor's palace is in the centre 
of the city, where the two great ſtreets 
meet. It is incloſed by a wall of two 


permiſſion to ſtep over this wall; and, 
the ſpace being ſo wide between that 
and the palace, I could eaſily view it 
on every fide. The outward court is a 
ſquare of forty feet, and includes two. 
other courts: in the inmoſt are the 
roval apartments, which 1 was very 
deſirous to ſee, but found it extremely 


difficult ; for the great gates, from one 


ſquare into another, were but eigliteen 


inches high, and ſeven inches wide. 


Now the buildings of the outer court 


were at leaſt five feet high, and it was 


impoſſible for me to ſtride over them 
without infinite damage to the pile, 
though the walls were ſtrongly built of 
bewn tone, and four inches thick. At 


the ſame time, the emperor had a great 


deſire that I ſhould ſee the magnificence 


of his palace; but this I was not able 


to do till three days after, which I ſpent 


in cutting down with my knife ſome of 


the largeſt trees in the royal park, about 
an hundred yards diſtance from the city, 
Of theſe trees I made two ſtools, each 
about three feet high, and ſtrong enough 
to bear my weight. The people hav- 
ing received notice a ſecond time, I 
went again through the city to the 
palace, with my two ſtools in my hands. 

hen I came to the ſide of the outer 
court, I ſtood upon one ſtool, and took 
the other in my hand; this I lifted over 

e roof, and gently ſet it down on the 
pace between the firſt and ſecond court, 
which was eight feet wide. I then 


epped over the building very conve- 


niently from one ſtool to the other, 


and drew up the firſt after me with a | 


ooked ſtick. By this contrivance, I 
dot into the inmoſt court; and, lying 
down upon my fide, I applied my face 
© the windows of the middle (tories, 
"ch were left open on purpoſe, and 

covered the moſt ſplendid „ partments 
tat can be imagined. There I ſaw the 
preis and the young princes in their 
Yeral lo'gings, ait their chief at- 
Her imperial 


kndants about them. 
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majeſty was pleaſed to ſmile very gra- 
ciouſly upon me, and gave me out of the 


window her hand to kiſs. 

But I ſhal} not anticipate the reader 
with farther deſcriptions of this kind, 
becauſe I reſerve them for a greater 
work, which is now almoſt ready for 
the preſs, containing a general deſerip- 
tion of this empire, from it's firſt erec« 


tion, through a long ſeries of princes, 
feet high, and twenty feet diſtance | 


from the buildings. 1 had his majeſty's ' 


with a particular account of their wars 
and politicks, laws, learning, and re- 


ligion : their plants and animals, their 
peculiar manners and cuſtoms, with 


other matters very curious and uſeful ; 


my chief deſign at preſent being only 

to relate ſuch events and tranſactiona 
as happened to the publick or to myſelf, 
during a reſidence of about nine months 


in that empire. 8 
One morning, about a fortnight after 


J had obtained my liberty, Reldreſal, 
principal ſecretary (as they ſtile him) 


of private affairs, came to my houſe, 
attended only by one ſervant. He or- 


dered his coach to wait at a diſtance, 
and deſired I would give him an hour's 


audience; which I readily conſented to 


on account of his quality, and perſonal 
merits, as well as the many good offices 
he had done me during my ſolicitations 


at court. I offered to he down, that 


he might the more conveniently reach 


my ear; but he choſe rather to let me 
hold him in my hand during our con- 
verſation. He began with compliments 


on my liberty; ſaid, he might pretend 
to ſome merit in it; 
added, that, if it had not been for the 
reſent ſituation of things at court, per- 
—— I might not have obtained it ſo ſoon. 
For, Kid he, as flouriſhing a con- 


but, however, 


© dition as we may appear to be in to 


© foreigners, we labour under two 


© mighty evils, a violent faction at 
home, and the danger of an invaſion 
by a moſt potent enemy from abroad. 
As to the firſt, you are to underſtand, 


that, for above ſeventy moons paſt, 


there have been two ſtruggling parties 


c 
* 
c 
* 
in this empite, under the names of 
* Trameckſan and Slameckſan, from the 
c 
5 
* 
6 
s 


high and low heels of their ſhoes, by 
which they diſtinguiſh themſelves. ie 


is alledged, indeed, that the high 


heels are moſt agreeable to our an- 
cient conſtitution; but, howeyer this 


be, his majeſty hath determined to 


« 

© make ule of only low heels in the ad» 

© miniſtration of the government, and 

all offices in the gift of the crown, as 
e « you 
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arly, that his majeſty's imperial 


© heels are lower at leaſt by a drurr than 
© any of his court; (drurr is a meaſure 


4 
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about the fourteenth part of an inch.) 
The animoſities between theſe two 
parties run ſo high, that they will nei- 
ther eat nor drink, nor talk with each 
other. We compute the Trameckſan, 
or high heels, to exceed us in num- 
ber; but the power is wholly on our 
fide, We apprehend his imperial 
highneſs, the heir to the crown, to 
have ſome tendency towards the high 
heels; atleaſt, we can plainly diſcover 
that one of his heels 1s higher than 
the other, which gives him a hobble 
in his gait. Now, in the midſt of 
theſe inteſtine diſquiets, we are threat- 


ened with an invaſion from the iſland 
of Blefuſcu, which is the other great 
empire of the univerſe, almoſt as large 


and powerful as this of his majeſty, 
For, as to what we have heard you af- 
firm, that there are other kingdoms and 
ſtates in the world, inhabited by hu- 
man creatures as large as yourſelf, 
our philoſophers are in much doubr, 
and would rather conjecture that you 
dropped from the moon, or one of the 
ſtars; becauſe it is certain that an 
hundred mortals of your bulk would, 
in a ſhort time, deltroy all the fruits 
and cattle of his majeſty's dominions. 
Beſides, our hiſtories of fix thouſand 
moons make no mention of any other 
regions than the two great empires of 
Liltiput and Blefuſcu; which two 


mighty powers have, as I was going 


to tell you, been engaged in a mo 


obſtinate war for ſix and thirty moons _ 


paſt. It began upon the following, 
occaſion: It is allowed on all hands, 
that the primitive way of breaking 
eggs, before we eat them, was upon 
the larger end; but his preſent ma- 
jeſty's grandfather, while he was a 
boy, going to eat an egg, and break- 


ing it according to the ancient prac- 


tice, happened to cut one of his fin- 
gers. Whereupon the emperor, his 
father, publiſhed an edit, command- 
ing all his ſubjects, upon great pe- 
nalties, to break the ſmaller end of 
their eggs. The people ſo highly re- 
ſented this law, that our hiſtories tell 
us, there have been ſix rebellions raiſed 
on that account; wherein one emperor 
loſt his life, and another his crown. 
Theſe civil commotions were con- 
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| _ cannot but obſerve; and particu- 


* ſtantly fomented by the monarchs of 
* Blefuſcu; and when they were quelled, 
© theexiles always fled for refuge to that 
© empire. It is computed that eleven 
© thouſand perſons have at ſeveral times 
© ſuffered death, rather than ſubmit to 
© break their eggs at the ſmaller end, 
Many hundred large volumes have 
* been publiſhed upon this controverly ; 
* but the books of the Big-Endians 
© have been long forbidden, and the 
* whole party rendered incapable, by 
* law, of holding employments. During 
© the courſe of theſe troubles, the em- 
© perors of Blefuſcu did frequently ex- 
« poſtulate by their ambaſſadors, accu- 
* ling us of making a ſchiſm in religion, 
* by offending againſt a fundamental 
* doctrine of our great prophet Luſ- 
* trog, in the fifty-fourth chapter of the 
* Blundercal (which is their Alcoran.) 
* This, however, is thought to be a 
* mere ſtrain upon the text; for the 
« words are theſe: That all true Be- 
* liewvers break their eggs at the conve- 
* ment end. And which is the conve- 
« nient end, ſeems, in my humble opi- 
© nion, to be left to every man's con- 
© ſcience, or at leaſt in the power of 
the chief magiſtrate to determine. 
© Now, Big-Enaian exiles have found 
© ſo much credit in the emperor of Ble- 
© fuſcu's court, and ſo much private aſ- 
* ſiſtance and encouragement from their 
0 party here at home, that a bloody war 
© hath been carried on between the two 
© empires, for thirty-ſix moons, with. 
various ſucceſs; during which time we 
© have loſt forty capital ſhips, and a 
© much greater number of ſmaller veſ- 
© ſels, together with thirty thouſand of 
© our beſt ſeamen and ſoldiers ; and the 
© damage, received by the enemy, is 
© reckoned to be ſomewhat greater than 
© ours, However, "Y have now e: 
© quipped a numerous fleet, and are jult 
preparing to make a deſcent upon 
© us; and his imperial majeſty, placing 
great confidence in your valour and 
« ſtrength, hath commanded me to Jay 
this account of his affairs before 
© you." 

I deſired the fecretary to prefent my 
humble duty to the emperor, and to 
let him know, that I thought it would 
not become me, who was a foreigner, 
to interfere with parties; but I was 
ready, with the hazard of my life, to 
defend his perſon and fate againſt all 


EAP. V. 


THE AUTHOR, BY AN EXTRAORDI- 
NARY STRATAGEM, PREVENTS 
AN INVASION=—A HIGH TITLE OF 
HONOUR IS CONFERRED UPON 
HIM=——AMBASSADORS ARRIVE 
FROM THE EMPEROR OF BLE- 
FUSCU, AND SUE FOR PEACE— 
THE EMPRESS'S APARTMENT ON 


FIRE BY ACCIDENT—THE Au- 
THOR INSTRUMENTAL IN SAV- 


ING THE REST OF THE PALACE. 


ſituated on the north-eaſt fide of 
Lilliput, from whence it is parted only 
by a channel of eight hundred yards 
wide, I had not yet ſeen it; and, upon 
this notice of an intended invaſion, I 
avoided appearing on that fide of the 
coaſt, for fear of being diſcovered by 
ſome of the enemy's ihips, who had re- 


1 empire of Blefuſcu is an iſland. 


ceived no intelligence of me, all inter- 


courſe between the two empires having 


been ſtri&ly forbidden during the war, Theſe I took out, and faſtened as ſtrong- 


upon pain of death, and an embargo 
lad by our emperor upon all veſlels 
whatſoever, I communicated to his ma- 
jeſty a project I had formed of ſeizing 
the enemy's whole fleet : which, as our 
ſcouts aſſured us, lay at anchor in the 
harbour ready to ſail with the firſt fair 
wind, I conſulted the moſt experienced 


ſeamen, upon the depth of the channel, 


which they had often plummed, who 
told me, that in the middle at high 
water, it was ſeventy glumgluffs deep, 
which is about ſix feet of European 
meaſure ; and the reſt of it fifty glum- 
gluffs at moſt. I walked towards the 
north-eaſt coaſt, over · againſt Blefuſcu; 
where lying down behind a hillock, I 
took out my ſmall perſpective glaſs, and 
Viewed the enemy's fleet at anchor, con- 
vſting of about fifty men of war, and 


a great number of tranſports: I then 
came back to my houſe, and gave order 
(for which I had a warrant) for a great 


quantity of the ſtrongeſt cable and bars 
of iron, The cable was about as thick 


l packthread, and the bars of the 


length and fize of a knitting-needle. I 
trebled the cable to make it ſtronger, 
and for the ſame reaſon, I twiſted three 
of the iron bars together, bending the 
Nlemities into a hook. Having thus 
fred fifty hooks to as many cables, I 
nent back to the north-eaſt coaſt, and 


putting off my coat, ſhoes, and ſtock- 
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ings, walked into the ſea, in my leathern 
jerkin, about an hour before high water. 
I waded with what haſte I could, and 
ſwam in the middle about thirty yards, 
till J felt ground; I arrived to the fleet 
in leſs than half an hour. The enemy 
was ſo frightened when they ſaw me, 
that they — out of their ſhips, and 
ſwam to ſhore, where there could not be 
fewer than thirty thouſand ſouls. I 


then took my tackling, and, faſtening a 


hook to the hole at the prow of each, 


J tied all the cords together at the end. 
While I was thus employed, the enemy 
diſcharged ſeveral thouſand arrows, 
many of which ſtuck in my hands and 
face, and beſides the exceſſive ſmart, 
gave me much diſturbance in my work. 


My greateſt apprehenſion was for mine 


eyes, which I ſhould infallibly have 


loit, if I had not ſuddenly thought of 


an expedient. I kept among other little 


neceſſaries, a pair of ſpectacles in a pri- 
vate pocket, which, as ] obſerved before, 
had eſcaped the emperor's ſearchers. 


ly as I could upon my noſe z and, thus 


armed, went on boldly with my work, in 


ſpight of the enemy's arrows, many of 
which ſtruck againſt the glaſſes of my 


ſpeRacles, but without any other effect, 


farther than a little to diſcompoſe them. 


I had now faſtened all the hooks, and 


taking the knot in my hand, began to 


pull; but not a ſhip would ſtir, for they 


were all too faſt held by their anchors, 
ſo that the boldeſt part of my enter- 


prize remained, I therefore let go the 


cord, and leaving the hooks fixed to the 
ſhips, I reſolutely cut with my knife 


the cables that faſtened the anchors, 
receiving above two hundred ſhots in my 


face and hands; then I took up the 
knotted end of the cables to which m 
hooks were tied, and with great eaſe 


drew fifty of the enemy's largeſt men of 


war after me. 


The Blefuſcudians, who had not the 


| leaſt any pn of what I intended, 
were at 


rſt confounded with aſtoniſh- 
ment. They had ſeen me cut the ca- 
bles, and thought my deſign was only 
to let the ſhips run adrift, or fall foul 
of each other: but when they perceived 
the whole fleet moving in order, and 
ſaw me pulling at the end, they ſet up 
ſuch a ſcream of grief and deſpair, that 


it is almolt impoſſible to deſcribe or 


conceive, When I had got out of dan- 
ger, I ſtopt a while to pick out the ar- 
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rows that ſtuck in my hands and face; 
and rubbed on ſome of the ſame oint- 
ment that was given me at my firſt ar- 
rival, as T have formerly mentioned. I 
then took off my ſpeRacles, and wait- 
ing about an hour 'til]l the tide was a 
little fallen, I waded through the mid- 
dle with my cargo, and arrived ſafe at 
the royal port of Lilliput. 

The emperor and his whole court 
ſtood on the ſhore expecting the iſſue of 
this great adventure. They ſow the 
ſhips move forward in a large halt- 
moon, but could not diſcern me, who 
was up to my breaſt in water, When I 
advanced to the middle of the channel, 
they were yet in more pain, becauſe I 
was under water to my neck. The 
emperor concluded me to be drowned, 
and thit the enemy's fleet was ap- 
proaching in a hoſtile manner: but he 
was foon ceaſed of his fears, for the 


channel growing ſhallower every ſtep I 


made, I came in a ſhort time within 
hearing, and holding up the end of the 


cable by which the fleet was füſtened, I 


cried in a loud voice, © Long i: ve the moſt 
_ © puiſſant emperor of Lilliput!' This 


great prince received me at my landing. 


with all poſſible encomiums, and cre- 
ated me a nardac upon the ſpot, eh 
is the higheſt title of honour among 
them . 

_ His majeſty deſired T would take 
ſome other opportunity of bringing all 
the reſt of his enemy's ſhips into his 
ports. And fo unmealurable is the 
ambition of princes, that he ſeemed to 


think of nothing leſs than reducing the 


whole empire of Blefuſcu into a pro- 
vince, and governing it by a vice roy; 
of deſtroying the Big-Endian exiles, 
and compelling that people to break the 
ſmaller end of their eggs, by which he 
would remain the ſole monarch of the 
whole world. But I endeavoured to 
divert him from his deſign, by many 


arguments drawn from the topicks of 


policy as well as juſtice: and I plainly 
proteſted, that I would never be an in- 
ſtrument of bringing a free and brave 
people into flavery And, when the 
matter was debated in council, the 


wiſeſt part of the miniſtry were of my 


Opinion, 
This open bold declaration of mine 
was ſo oppoſite to the ſchemes and po- 
liticks of is imperial majeſty, that he 
could never forgive me: he mentioned 
it in a very arttul manner at council, 
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where 1 was told that ſome of the wiſh 


appeared, at leaſt, by their ſilence, to 
be of my opinion; but others, who 
were my ſecret enemies, could not for. 


bear ſome expreſſions, which by a fide. 
wind reflected on me. 


And trom this 
time began an intrigue between his 
majeſty and a junto of miniſters ma- 
liciouſly bent againſt me, which broke 
out in leſs than two months, and had 
like to have ended in my utter deſtruc. 
tion. Of ſo little weight are the great- 
elt ſervices to princes, when put into 


the balance with a refuſal to gratif 


their paſſions.. | 
About three weeks after this exploit, 


there arrived a ſolemn embaſly from 


Blefuſcu, with humble offers of a peace; 
which was ſoon concluded upon condi- 
tions very advantageous to our empe- 
ror, wherewith I Mall not trouble the 
render. There were ſix ambaſſadors, 
with a train of about five hundred per- 


ſons, and their entry was very magnih- 


cent, ſuitable to the grandeur of thei 
maſter, and the importance of their bu- 
ſinefs. When their treaty was finiſhed, 
wherein I did them ſeveral good offices 
by the credit I now had, or at leaſt ap- 
peared to have at court, their excellen- 
cies, who were privately told how much 
I had been their friend, made me a viſit 
in form. They began with many com- 
pliments upon my valour and genero- 
lity, invited me to that kingdom in the 


_ emperor their maſter's name, and de- 


ſired me to 'ſhew them ſome proofs of 
my prodigious ſtrength, of which they 
had heard ſo many wonders; wherein! 
readily obliged them, but ſhall not trou- 
ble the reader with the particulars. 
When l had for ſome time entertained 
their excellencies to their infinite ſatiſ- 
faction and ſurprize, I deſired they 
would do me the honour to preſent my 
moſt humble reſpects to the emperor 
their maſter, the renown of whoſe vi. 
tues had ſo jultly filled the whole world 
with admiration, and whoſe royal per- 
ſon I reſolved to attend before I return” | 
ed to my own country : accordingly, the 
next time I had the honour to ſee our em: 
peror I deſired his general licence to wall 
on the Blefuſcudian monarch, whic 
he was pleaſed to grant me, as I cov 
plainly perceive, in a very cold 2 
ner; but could not gueſs the reaſon, t 
I had a whiſper from a certain perſon, 
that Flimnap and Bolgolam had m= 
ſented my intercourſe with thoſe ** 5 


which I am ſure my heart was wholly 
free. And this was the firſt time I be- 
gan to conceive ſome imperfect idea of 
courts and miniſters, 

It is to be obſerved, that theſe am- 
baſladors ſpoke to me by an interpreter, 
the languages of both empires differing 


. as much from each other as any two in 
% Europe, and each nation priding it- 
* ſelf upon the antiquity, beauty, and 
1 energy of their own tongues, with an 
it avowed contempt for that of their neigh- 
| bour; yet our emperor, ſtanding upon 
* the advantage he had got by the ſeizure 
Kh of their fleet, obliged them to deliver 
wo their credentials, and make their | peech 
. in the Lilliputian tongue. And it muſt 
pe- be confeſſed, that from the great inter- 
hs courſe of trade and commerce between 
15 both realms, from the continual recep- 
ny tion of exiles, which is mutual among 
on them, and from the cuſtom in each em- 
"ri pire to ſend their young nobility and 
I richer gentry to the other, in order to 
hed, poliſh themſelves by ſeeing the world, 


and underſtanding men and manners; 
there are few perſons of diſtinction, or 


the maritime parts, but what can hold 


found ſome weeks after, when I went to 


tuſcu, which, in the midſt of great 
misfortunes, through the malice of my 
enemies, proved a very happy adven+ 


per place. | 


when I ſigned thoſe articles upon which 

recovered my liberty, there were 
lome winch I diſliked upon account of 
new being too ſervile, neither could any 
thing but an extreme neceſſity have 
forced me to ſubmit. But, being now 


mpire, ſuch offices were looked upon 
% below my dignity, and the emperor 
(to do him juſtice) never once mention- 
them to me. However, it was not 
long before I had an opportunity of do- 
ng his majeſty, at leaſt, as I then 
deusht, a molt ſignal ſervice, I was 
On at midnight with the cries of 
lich hundred people at my door; by 
oa being ſuddenly awaked, I was in 

ekind of terror. I heard the word 
Wrelum repeated inceſſantly : ſeveral 
"op © emperor's court, making their 

through the crowd, intreated me 


merchants, or ſeamen, who dwell in 
converſation in both tongues; as L 


pay my reſpects to the emperor of Ble- 


ture to me, as I ſhall relate in it's pro- 


he reader may remember, that, 
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ſadors as a mark of diſaffection, from 


to come immediately to the palace, 


where her imperial majeſty's apartment 


was on fire, by the careleſneſs of a maid 
of honchr, who fell aſleep while ſhe 
was reading a romance, I got up m 
an inſtant; and orders being given to 
clear the way before me, and it being 
likewiſe a moon-ſhine night, I made a 
ſhit to. get to the palace, without 
trampling on any of the people. 1 
found they had already applied ladders 
to the walls of the apartment, and were 
well provided with buckets, but the 
water was at ſome diſtance, Theſe 
buckets were about the ſize of a large 
thimble, and the poor e ſupplied 
me with them as faſt as they could; but 
the flame was ſo violent that they did 


little good. I might eaſily have ſtiffed 


it with my coat, which I unfortunately 
left behind me for haſte, and came 
away only in my leathern jerkin. The 
caſe ſeemed wholly deſperate and de- 
plorable, and this magnificent palace 
would have infallibly been burnt down 
to the ground, if, by a preſence of 


mind, unuſual to me, I had not ſud- 


denly thought of an expedient. I had 
the evening betore drank plentifully of 


a a moſt delicious wine called glimigrim, 
(the Bleſuſcudians call it funee, but 


ours is eſteemed the better fort) which 
is very diuretick, By the luckieſt 
chance in the world, I had not dil- 
charged mylelf of any part of it. The 
heat I had contracted by coming very 
near the flames, and by my labouring- 
to quench them, made the wine begin 
to operate by urinez which I voided in 
ſuch a quantity, and applied fo well to 


the proper places, that in three minutes 


the fire was wholly extinguiſhed, and 
the reſt of that noble pile, which had 
coſt ſo many ages in ereting, pre- 


. ſerved from deſtruction. 
a nardac of the higheſt rank in that 


It was now day-hght, and I returned 
to my houſe, without waiting to con- 
gratulate with the emperor ; becauſe, 
although IT had done a very eminent 
piece of ſervice, yet I could not tell how 
his majeſty might reſent the manner by 
which I had performed it: for, by the 
fundamental laws of the realm, it is 
capital in any perſon, of what quality 
ſoever, to make water within the pre- 
cincts of the palace. But I was a little 
comforted by a meſſage from his ma- 
jeſty, that he would give orders to the 
grand juſticiary for. paſſing my pardon 
in form; which, however, I could not 

d D obtain. 


24 
obtain. And I was privately aſſured, 
that the empreſs, conceiving the great- 
eſt abhorrence of what J had done, re- 
moved to the moſt diſtant fide of the 
court, firmly reſolved that thoſe build- 
ings ſhould never be repaired for her 
uſe; and, in the preſence of her chief 
confidants, could not forbear vowing 
revenge. | 


e H A P. VI. 


OP THE INHABITANTS OF LILLI- 
PUT—THEIR LEARNING, LAWS, 
ANDCUSTOMS—THE MANNER OF 
EDUCATING THEIR CHILDREN— 
THE AUTHOR'S WAY OF LIVING 


IN THAT COUNTRY—HIS VINDI- 


CATION OF A GREAT LADY.: 


A LTHOUGH U intend to leave 

the deſcription of this empire 
to a particular treatiſe, yet in the mean 
time, I am content to gratify the cu- 


rious reader with ſome general ideas. 


As the common ſize of the natives is 
ſomewhat under fix inches high, fo 
there is an exact proportion in all other 
animals, as well as plants and trees: 
for inſtance, the talleſt horſes and oxen 
are between four and five inches in 
height, the ſheep an inch and a half, 
more or leſs; their geeſe about the big- 
neſs of a ſparrow, and fo the ſeveral 
gradations downwards, till you come 
to the ſmalleſt, which, to my ſight, 
were almoſt inviſible; but nature hath 
adapted the eyes of the Lilliputians to 
all objects proper for their view: they 
ſee with great exactneſs, but at no 
reat diſtance. And, to ſhew the 
| RP of their ſight towards objects 
that are near, T have been much pleaſed 
with obſerving a cook pulling a lark, 
which was not ſo large as a common 
fly; and a young girl threading an in- 
viſible needle with inviſible filk, Their 
talleſt trees are about ſeven feet high; I 
mean ſome of thoſe in the great royal 
park, the tops whereof I could but juit 
reach with my fiſt clinched. The other 
vegetables are in the ſame proportion, 
but this I leave to the reader's imagi- 
Nation, | 
I ſhall ay but little at preſent of their 
learning, which for many ages hath 
flouriſhed in all it's branches among 
them : but their manner of writing is 
very peculiar, being neither from the 
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the charges he has been at in making 
his defence. Or, if that fund be de- 
ficient, it is largely ſupplied by the 


left to the right, like the Europeans; 
nar from the right to the left, like the 
Arabians; nor from up to down, 
like the Chineſe; but aſlant from one 
corner of the paper to the other, like 
ladies in England. 

They bury their dead with their 
heads directly downwards, becauſe they 


hold an opinion, that in eleven thou- 


ſand moons they are all to riſe again, in 
which period the earth (which they con- 
ceive to be flat) will turn upſide down, 
and by this means they ſhall, at their 


reſurrection, be found ready ſtanding 
on their feet. The learned among them 


confeſs the abſurdity of this doctrine, 
but the practice ſtil] continues, in com- 
pliance to the vulgar. 

There are ſome laws and cuſtoms in 


this empire very peculiar; and, if they 
were not ſo directly contrary to thole 


of my own dear country, I ſhould be 
tempted to ſay a little in their jullifica- 
tion. It is only to he wiſhed they were 
as well executed. The firit I ſrall men- 
tion, relates to informers. All crimes 
againſt the Rate are punithed here with 
the utmoſt ſeverity ; but, if the perſon 
accuſed maketh his innocence plainly | 
to appear upon his trial, the acculer is 
immediately put to an ignominious | 
death; and, out of his goods or lands, 
the innocent perſon is quadruply e- 
compenſed for the loſs of his time, for 
the danger he underwent, for the hard. 
ſhip of his impriſonment, and for all 
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crown. The emperor alſo confers 
on him ſome publick mark of his fa- } 
vour, and proclamation is made of his 
innocence through the whole city. | 
They look upon fraud as a greater 
crime than theft, and therefore ſeldom | 
fail to puniſh it with death; for they al- 
ledge, that care and vigilance, with a 
very common underſtanding, may pie 
ſerve a man's goods from thieves, but 
honeſty has no fence againſt ſuperior 
cunning; and ſinge it is neceſſary that 
there ſhould be a perpetual intercourſe | 
of buying and ſelling, and dealing up, 
on credit, where fraud is permitted an 
connived at, or hath no law to pun! 
it, the honeſt dealer is always e | 
and the knave gets the advantage. 
remember, when I was once interceding 
with the king for a criminal, who had 


wronged his maſter of a great ſum ot 
money 
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money which he had received by order, 
and ran away with; and happening to 
tell his majeſty, by way of extenuation, 
that it was only a breach of truſt ; the 
emperor thought it monſtrous in me to 
offer, as a defence, the greateſt aggra- 
vation of the crime: and truly 1 had 
little to ſay in return, farther than the 
common anſwer, that different nations 
had different cuſtoms; for, I confels, I 
was heartily aſhamed “. | 

Although we uſually call reward and 
puniſhment, the two hinges upon which 
all government turns, yet I could never 
obſerve this maxim to be put in practice 
by any nation except that of Lilhput. 
Whoever can there bring ſufficient proof 
that he has ſtrictly obſerved the laws of 
his country for ſeventy-three moons, 
hath a claim to certain privileges, ac- 
cording to his quality and condition of 
life, with a proportionable ſum of mo- 
ney out of a fund appropriated for that 
ule; he likewiſe acquires the title of 
ſulpall, or legal, which is added to his 
name, but does not deſcend to poſterity. 
And theſe people thought it a prodi- 
gious defeFt of policy among us, 
when I told them that our laws were 
enforced only by penalties, without any 
mention of reward. . It is upon this 
account that the image of juſtice, in 
their courts of judicature, is formed 
with ſix eyes, two before, as many be- 
bind, and on each fide one, to ſignify 
eircumſpection; with a bag of gold 
open in her right hand, and a ſword 
heathed in her left, to ſhew ſhe is more 
diſpoſed to reward than to puniſh, 

In chuſing perſons for all employ- 
ments, they have more regard to good 
morals than to great abilities; for, ſince 
government is neceſſary tomankind,they 

lieve that the common ſize of human 
underſtandings is fitted to ſome ſtation 
other, and that Providence never 
tended to make the managament of 
publick atfairs a myſtery, to be com- 
Pehended only by a tew perſons of ſub- 


lime genius, of which there ſeldom 


ue three born in an age: but they ſup- 
Pole truth, juſtice, temperance, and 
Ke, to be in every man's power; 
practice of which virtues, aſſiſted 
N *Xperience, and a good intention, 

ould qualify any man for the ſervice 
us country, except where a courſe 


the 


<3 
of ſtudy is required. But they thought 
the want of moral virtues was ſo far 
from being ſupplied by ſuperior endow- 
ments of the mind, that employments 
could never be put into ſuch dangerous 
hands as thoſe of perſons ſo qualified; 
and, at leaſt, that the miſtakes, com- 
mitted by ignorance in a virtuous diſ- 


poſition, would never be of ſuch fatal 


conſequences to the publick weal, as the 


practices of a man whoſe inclinations 
led him to be corrupt, and had great 
abilities to manage, to multiply, and 
defend his corruptions. e 


In like manner, the diſbelief of a 
Divine Providence renders a man unca- 


pable of holding any publick ſtation; 
tor, ſince kings avow themſelves to be 
the deputies of Providence, the Lilli- 
putians think nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd than for a prince to employ ſuch 
men as diſown the authority under which 
they act. 5 | 6 

In relating theſe and the following 


laws, I would only be underſtood to 


mean the original inſtitutions, and not 
the moſt ſcandalous corruptions into 
which theſe people are fallen by the 
degenerate nature of man. For as to 


that infamous practice of acquiring great 


employments by dancing on the ropes, 
or badges of favour and diſtinction, 


by leaping over ſticks, and creeping un- 


der them, the reader is to oblerve, that 
they were firſt introduced by the grand- 
tather of the emperor now reigning, and 


grew to the preſent height, by the gra- 


dual increaſe of party and faction. 
Ingratitude is among them a capital 
crime, as we read it to have been 1n 


ſome other countries; for they reaſon _ 


thus, that whoever makes ill returns to 
his benefactor, muſt needs be a com- 
mon enemy to the reſt of mankind, 
from whom he hath received no obliga- 
tion, and therefore ſuch a man 1s not 
fit to live. VVV | 

Their notions relating to the duties 


of parents and children, differ extremely 


from ours. For, ſince the conjunction 
of male and female is founded upon 
the great law of nature, in order to 
propagate and continue the ſpecies, the 
Lilſiputians will needs have it, that men 
and women are joined together, like 
other animals, by the motives of con- 
cupiſcence, and that their tenderneſs 


An act of parliament hath been fince paſſed, by which ſome breaches of truſt have 


made capital, | 
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towards their young proceeds from the 
like natural principle: for which rea- 
ſon they will never allow, that a child 
is under any obligation to his father 
for begetting him, or to his mother for 
bringing him into the world, which, 
conſidering the miſeries of human life, 
was neither a benefit in itſelf, or intend- 
ed ſo by his parents, whoſe thoughts 


in their love encounters were otherwiſe 


employed. Upon theſe, and the like 


reaſonings, their opinion is, that pa- 


rents are the laſt of all others to be 
truſted with the education of their own 


children, and therefore they have, in eve- 


ry town, publick nurieries, where all 
parents, except cottagers and labourers, 
are obliged to ſend their infants of both 
ſexes to be reared and educated when 
they come to the age of twenty moons, 
at which time they are ſuppoſed to have 
ſome rudiments , of docility. The 
ſchools are of ſeveral kinds, ſuited to 
different qualities, and to both ſexes. 
They have certain profeſſors well ſkill- 


ed in preparing children for ſuch a con- 
dition of life as befits the rank of their 
parents, and their own capacities as 


well as inclinations. I ſhall firſt ſay 


ſomething of the male nurſeries, and 


then of the female. | 

T he nurſeries for males of noble or 
eminent birth, are provided with grave 
and learned profeſſors, and their ſeveral 
deputies. The cloaths and food of the 
children are plain and fimple. They 
are bred up in the principles of honour, 
juſtice, courage, modeſty, clemency, re- 


ligion, and love to their country; they 


are always employed in ſome buſineſs, 
except in the times of eating and ſleep- 


ing, which are very ſhort, and two 


hours for diverſions, conſiſting of bo- 
dily exerciſes. They are dreſſed by 
men till four years of age, and then are 


- _ obliged to dreſs themſelves, although 


their quality be ever ſo great; and the 
women attendants, who are aged pro- 
portionably to ours at fifty, perform 


only the moſt menial offices. They 


are never ſuffered to converſe with ſer- 


vants, but go together in ſmaller and 


greater numbers to take their diverſions, 
and always in the preſence of a pro- 
feſſor, or one of his deputies, whereby 
they avoid thoſe early bid impreſſions 
of folly and vice, to which our chil- 
dren are ſubjet. Their parents are 
ſuffered to ſee them only twice a year; 
the viſit is to laſt but an hour, They 


are allowed to kiſs the child at meeting 


and parting; but a profeſſor, who als 
ways ſtands by on thoſe occaſions, will 
not ſuffer them to whiſper or uſe any fond- 
ling expreſſions, or bring any preſents 
of toys, ſweet-meats, and the like. 
The penhon from each family for 
the education and entertainment of a 
child, upon failure of due payment, is 
levies by the emperor's officers, _ 
The nurſeries tor children of ordi- 
nary gentlemen, merchants, traders, 
and handicrafts, are managed propor- 
tionably after the ſame manner; only 


thoſe deſigned for trades are put out 


apprentices at eleven years old, whereas 
thole of perſons of quality continue in 
their exerciſes till fifteen, which an- 
{wers to twenty-one with us: but the 
confinement 1s gradually leſſened for the 
lait three years, | 
In the female nurſeries, the young 
girls of quality are educated much like 
the males, only they are drefſed by or- 
derly ſervants of their own. iex ; but 
always in the preſence of a profeſſor 
or deputy, till they come to dreſs them- 


ſelves, which is at five years old, And 
if it be found that theſe nurſes ever 


preſume to entertain the girls with 
trightful or fooliſh ſtories, or the com- 
mon follies practiſed by chamber- maids 
among vs, they are publickly whipped 
thrice about the city, impriſoned for a 


year, and baniſhed for lite to the moſt 


deſolate part of the country. Thus the 
young ladies there are as much aſhamed 
of being cowards and fools, as the 
men, and deſpiſe all perſonal ornaments 
beyond decency and cleanlineſs: nei- 
ther did I perceive any difference in 
their education, made by their diffe- 
rence of ſex, only that the exerciſes of 
the females were not altogether ſo ro- 
buſt; and that ſome rules were given 
them relating to domeſtick life, and a 
ſmaller compaſs of learning was en- 
joined them: for, their maxim is, that, 
among people of quality, a wife ſhould 
be always a reaſonable and agreeable 
companion, becauſe ſhe cannot always 
be young. When the girls are twelve 
years old, which among them is the 
marriageable age, their parents or guar- 
dians take them home, with great ex- 


preſſions of gratitude to the profeſlors, 


and ſeldom without tears of the young 
lady and her companions. 

In the nurſeries of females of the 
meaner ſort, the children are inſtruRted 
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in all kinds of works proper for their 
ſx, and their ſeveral degrees: thoſe 
intended for apprentices, are diſmiſſed 
at ſeven years old, the reſt are kept to 
eleven. | | | 

The meaner families, who have chil- 
dren at theſe nurſeries, are obliged, be- 
ides their annual penſion, which is as 
low as poſſible, to return to the ſteward 
of the nurſery a ſmall monthly ſhare 


of their gettings to be a portion for 
the child; and therefore all parents are 
limited to their expences by the law. 
For the Lilliputians think nothing can 
he more unjuit, than for people, in ſub- 
ſervience to their own appetites, to bring 
children into the world, and leave the 
burden of ſupporting them on the pub- 
lick. As to perſons of quality, they 
pive ſecurity to appropriate a certain 
lum for each child, ſuitable to their 


condition; and theſe funds are always 


managed with good huſbandry, and 
ne moſt exact juſtice. | 85 

The cottagers and labourers kee 
their children at home, their buſineſs 
being only to till and cultivate the earth, 
and therefore their education 1s of lit- 


dd and diſeaſed among them are ſup- 
ported by hoſpitals; for, begging is a 
ade unknown in that empire. 55 
And here it may, perhaps, divert the 
türtous reader, to give ſome account 
«> my domeſtick, and my manner of 
wing in this country, during a reſi- 
dence of nine months and thirteen days. 
wing a head mechanically turned, 
nd being likewiſe forced by neceſſity, 
had made for myſelf a table and chair 
touvenient enough, out of the largeſt 
es in the royal park. Two hundred 
Mpltreſſes weise employed to make me 


_ Uts and linen, for bed and table, all 


: iy ſtrongeſt and coarſeſt kind they 
orced to quilt together in ſeveral folds, 
ir the thickeſt was ſome degrees finer 


ches wid e, 


"tas the ground, one ſtanding at my 
and another at my mid-leg, with 
tro 


e end, while the third meaſured 
ach 19 of the cord with a rule of an 
bpht og, Then they meaſured my 
y thumb, and deſired no more; for 

mathematical computation, that 
e tound the thumb is once round 


actly. 


le conſequence to the publick : but the 


d get ; which, however, they were 


n lawn. Their linen is uſually three 
and three feet make a piece. 
e ſempſtreſſes took my meaſure as I 


ng cord extended, that each held 


wriſt, and ſo on to the neck and the 


waiſt, and by the help of my old ſhirt, 
which I diſplayed on the ground before 
them for a pattern, they fitted me ex- 
Three hundred taylors were 
employed in the ſame manner to make me 
cloaths ; but they had another contriv- 
ance for taking my meaſure. I kneeled 
down, and they raiſed a ladder from 


the ground to my neck; upon this lad- 


der one of them mounted, and let fall 
a plum-line from my collar to the floor, 
which juſt anſwered the length of my 


coat; but my waiſt and arms I mea- 
ſured myſelf. When my cloaths were 


finiſhed, which was done in my houſe 
(for the largeſt of theirs would not have 
been able to hold them) they looked 
like the patch-work made by the ladies 
in England, only that mine were all of 
(IE BC. 
I had three hundred cooks to dreſs 
my victuals, in little convenient huts 
built about my houſe, where they and 
their families lived, and prepared me 
two diſhes a- piece. I took up twenty 


waiters in my hand, and placed them 


on the table; a hundred more attended 
below on the ground, ſome with diſhes. 
of meat, and ſome with barrels of wine, 


and other liquors, ſlung on their ſhoul- 


ders; all which the waiters above drew _ 


up as I wanted, in a very ingenious 


manner, by certain cords, as we draw 


the bucket up a well in Europe, K 
_ diſh of their meat was a good mouth- 


ful, and a barrel of their liquor a rea- 
ſonable draught. Their mutton yields 


to ours, but their beef is excellent. I 


have had a ſurloin fo large, that I have 
been forced to make three bits of it; 
but this is rare. My ſervants were 
aſtoniſhed to ſee me eat it, bones and 
all, as in our country we do the leg of 
a lark. Their geeſe and turkies I ufu- 
ally eat at a mouthful ; and, I muſt 
confeſs, they far exceed ours. Of their 
ſmaller fowl, I could take up twenty 


or thirty at the end of my knife. 


One day his imperial majeſty, being 
informed of my way of living, deſired 
that himſelf and his royal conſort, with 
the young princes of the blood of both 
ſexes, might have the happineſs (as he 


was pleaſed to call it) of dining with 


me. They came accordingly, and 1 
placed them upon chairs of ſtate on my 
table, juſt over-againſt me, with their 

uards about them. Flimnap, the 


lord high treaſurer, attended there like- 


wiſe, 
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wiſe, with his white ſtaff; and I ob- 
terved he often looked on me with a 
four countenance, which I would not 
feem to regard, but eat more than 
uſual, in honour to my dear country, 
as well as to fill the court with admi- 
ration. I have ſome private reaſons to 
believe, that this vitit from his ma- 
jeſty gave Flimnap an oppurtunity of 
Going me ill offices to his maſter. That 
miniſter had always been my ſecret ene- 
my, though he outwardly careſſed me 
more than was uſual to the moroſeneſs 
of his nature. He repreſented to the 
emperor the low condition of his trea- 
fury ; that he was forced to take up 
money at great diſcount; that exchequer 
bills would not circulate under nine per 
cent. below par; that, in ſhort, I had 
coſt his majeſty above a million and a 
half of ſprugs (their great-ſt gold coin, 
about the bigneſs of a ſpangle) and 
upon the whole, that it would be ad- 


viſeable in the emperor to take the firit 
fair occaſion of diſmiſſing me. 5 


I am here obliged to vindicate the re- 
putation of an excellent lady, who was 
an innocent ſufferer upon my account. 
The treaſurer took a fancy to be jea- 
Jous of his wife, from the malice of 
ſome evil tongues, who informed him, 
that her grace had taken a violent af- 


 Fe&tion for my perſon; and the court- 
ſcandal ran for ſome time, that ſhe once 


came privately to my lodging. This I 


ſolemnly declare to be a moſt infamous 


falſhood, without any grounds, far- 
ther than that her grace was pleaſed to 
treat me with all innocent marks of free- 
dom and friendſhip. I own fhe came 
often to my houſe, but always publick- 
ly, nor ever without three more in the 
coach, who were uſually her ſiſter and 
young daughter, and ſome particular 
acquaintance; but this was common to 


many other ladies of the court. And 


I ſtill appeal to my ſervants round, 
whether they at any time ſaw a coach 
at my door, without knowing what 
perſons were in it. On thoſe occaſions, 
when a ſervant had given me notice, 
my cuſtom was to go immediately to 
the door; and after paying my reſpects, 
to take up the coach and two horſes 
very carefully in my hands (for if there 
were ſix horſes, the poſtillion always 
unharneſſed four) and placed them on 
a table, where I had fixed a moveable 
rim quite round, of five inches high, to 

revent accidents. And I have often 
bad four coaches and horſes at once on 


my table full of company, while I ſat in 
my chair, leaning my face towards 
them ; and, when I was engaged with 
one let, the coachman would gently 
drive the others round my table. J 
have paſſed many an afternoon very 
agreeably in thefe converſations, But! 
dety the treaſurer, or his two informers 
(1 will name them, and !et them make 
their beſt of it) Cluſtril and Drunlo, 
to prove that any perſon ever came to 
me incognito, except the ſecretary Rel- 
drelal, who was fent by expreſs com- 
mand of his imperial majeſty, as I have 
before related. I ſhould not have dwelt 
ſo long upon this particular, if it had 
not been a point wherein the reputation 
of a great lady is nearly concerned, to 
ſay nothing of my own; though I then 
had the honour to be a nardac, which 
the treaſurer himſelf is not; for all the 
world knows that he js only a glum- 
lun, a title inferior by one degree, as 
that of a marquis is to a duke in Eng- 
land, although I allow he preceded me 
in right of his poſt. Theſe falſe in- 


formations, which I afterwards came 


to the knowledge of, by an accident 


not proper to-mention, made Flimnap, 
the treaſurer, ſhew his lady, for ſome 
time, an ill countenance, and me 4 
worſe; and although he was at laſt 
undeceived and reconciled to ber, yet I 
loſt all credit with him, and found my 
intereſt decline very faſt with the em- 
peror himſelf, who was, indeed, too 
much governed by that favourite. 
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THE AUTHOR BEING INFORMED 
OF A DESIGN TO ACCUSE HIM OF 
HIGH-TREASON, MAKES HIS E- 


 SCAPE TO BLEFUSCU—HIS RE* | 


CEPTION THERE. 


EFORE I proceed to give an ac- 


count of my leaving this king- 
dom, it may be proper to infor y 
reader of a private intrigue which ha 
been for two months forming again 
me. 


firanger to courts, for which I was un 
qualified by the meannels of my condi. 
tion. I had, indeed, heard and = 
enough of the diſpoſitions of grea 


iniſters ; ex- 
princes and miniſters; but never 


pected to have found ſuch terrible effects 


of them in ſo remote a country, bl 
verned, 


m the | 


— — — inn 1 —_ — nnn 2 2 


I had been hitherto all my life à 


, 1 
| yerned, as I thought, by different max- © ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT A+ 1 
: ims from thoſe in Europe. © GAINST QUINBUS PFLESTRIN, : 1 
1 When I was juſt preparing to pay © THE MAN-MOUNTAIN., © | We 
my attendance on the Emperor of Ble- _ G 1 
fulcu, a conſiderable perſon at court © ARTICLE I. * 
) (to whom I had been very ſerviceable, | | | 3 1 
l at a time when he lay under the higheſt⸗ W HEREA S, by a ſtatute made 15 
8 diſpleaſure of his imperial majeſty) - in the reigr: of his imperial ma- 1 
"1 came to my houſe very privately at night © jeſty Calin Deffar Plune, it is enact- 1 
5 in a cloſe chair, and without ſending „ed, That whoever ſhall make water 7 
4 his name, deſired admittance: the chair- within the precinQs of the royal pa- {138 
| men were diſmiſſed; I put the chair, „ Jace, ſhall be liable to the pains and 16 
N with his lordſhip in it, into my coat- „ penalties of high-treaſon: notwith- = 
5 pocket; and giving orders to a truſty „ ſtanding, the ſaid Quinbus Fleſtrin, ne 
* ſervant to ſay I was indiſpoſed and gone © in open breach of the ſaid law, under 16 
; to ſleep, I faſtened the door of my colour of extinguiſhing the fire Kind- {68 
- houſe, placed the chair on the table, led in the apartment of his majeſty's g Nt 
1 according to my uſual cuſtom, and tut- moſt dear imperial conſort, did mali- 130 
en down by it. After the common ſalu- „ ciouſly, traiteroufly, and deviliſhly, * 
* tations were over, obſerving his lord: by diſcharge of his urine, put out = 
. ſhip's countenance full of concern, and * the ſaid fire kindled in the ſaid apart- 199 
is enquiring into the reaſon, he deſired I ment, lying and being within the KY 
would hear him with patience, in a * precincts of the ſaid royal palace, a- 1 
1 matter that highly concerned my ho- „ gainſt the ſtatute in that caſe pro- Be 
"5h your and my life. His ſpeech was to © vided, &c. againſt the duty, &c. (Ei 
5 the following effect, for I took notes | 166 
5 1 as 1 lett * * CE © ARTICLE II. = 
ou are to know, faid he, © that | ; a eee ERS 1 
” * ſeveral committees of council have rag the c he enter e 1 
7 been lately called in the moſt private , n he Sa 2 =, = 
laſt manner on your account; and it 1s , Th ds af un. I's 15 = 
et! but two days ſince his majeſty came „; Are ee e. .der Pe e We 
©toa full reſolution imperial majeſty to ſeize all the other 1 
my 5% kal rejojution. | © ſhips of the (aid em f Blefuſ 1 
Re © You are very ſenſible that Skyreſh , Ro. Rl Fax af or Bletulcu, 1 
106 * Bolgolam (Galber, or high admiral) t be governed bf 4 vice ft $ 
* hath been your mortal enemy almoſt , _ e bee mM F 1 e ee 1 
*ever ſince your arrival: his original , meme 84 * pd wn _— Is 
 Teaſons I know not; but his hatred . n yg ern 10 oy h Soca - x 
is increaſed ſince your great ſucceſs : $6, i 23 e 50 wry 6 people of 1 
' againſt Blefuſcu, by which his glory, . tel 0 lake che Bie. Eads reef 1 
480 | as admiral, is much obſcured. This wh 4 55 10 7 | 8 00 n hereſy: = 
as * lord, in conjunction with Flimnap, , e the 161d; Fleltrim HEE a falſe rar 9 
E- } ' the high treaſurer, whoſe enmity _ _ againſt his moſt auſpicious, ſe- i 
S 1 2 | © rene, imperial majeſty, did petition = 
RE» gainſt you is notorious on account , b ſed f be fa; , a. 
' of his lady, Limtoc the general, to be excuſed from the ſaid ſervice, l 
WF ” Lileo the chamberiein, and Bal- .  *P® pretence of unwillingneſs to 
1ac- muff the grand juſticiary, have pre- , a the g, or deſtroy the 11% 
cing- ' pared articles of impeachment againſt _ iberties and tives of Nnocear people. 4 
ba 8 og B90. gy eapital | | © ARTICLE III. | \ 
gain This preface made me ſo impatient, That, whereas certain ambaſſadors 4 
eng conſcious of my own merits and “ arrived from the court of Blefuſcu, lh 
life 2 mnocence, that I was going to inter- to ſue for peace in his majeſty's nl 
s un- "Ut; when he entreated me to be filent, * court: he the (aid Fleſtrin did, like a — 
-ondi- = thus proceeded. «© falſe traitor, aid, abet, comfort, and 1 
read Out of gratitude for the favours divert the ſaid ambaſſadors, although Fi ö 
great Jou have done me, I procured infor- * he knew them to be ſervants to a 1:8 
r ex- mation of the whole proceedings, and * prince who was lately an open enemy 1 
effects copy of the articles, wherein I ven- © to his imperial majeſty, and in open EN 
£ * ure my head for your ſervice.” © war againſt his ſaid majeſty. ' 
ernte; | | 
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© ARTICLE IV. 


© That the ſaid Quinbus Fleſtrin, 
contrary to the duty of a faithful 
ſubjeR, is now preparing to make a 
voyage to the court and empire of 
Blefuſcu, for which he has received 
only verbal licence from his imperial 
majeſty; and under colour of the (aid 
licence doth falſely and traiterouſly in- 
tend to take the ſaid voyage, and 
thereby to aid, comfort, and abet the 
emperor of Blefuſcu, ſo late an ene- 
my, and in open war with his impe- 
rial majeſty aforeſaid.* 

© There are ſome other articles, but 
theſe are the moſt important, of which 
IJ have read you an abſtract. 

In the ſeveral debates upon this 


impeachment, it muſt be confeſſed 
that his majeſty gave many marks of 


his great lenity, often urging the ſer- 


vices you had done him, and endea- 
vouring, to extenuate your crimes. 
The treaſurer and admiral inſiſted 
that you ſhould be put to the moſt 


paintul and ignominious death, by 


ſetting fire on your houſe at night, 
and the general was to attend with 
twenty thouſand men armed with 
poiſoned arrows, to ſhoot you on the 
face and hands. Some of your ſer- 
vants were to have private orders to 
{trew a poiſonous juice on your ſhirts 
and ſheets, which would ſoon make 
you tear your own fleſh, and die in 
the utmoſt torture. The general 
came into the ſame opinion; to that 
for a long time there was a majority 
againſt you: but his majeſty reſolv- 
ing, if poſſible, to ſpare your life, at 
laſt brought off the chamberlain, 

© Upon this incident, Reldreſal, prin- 
cipal ſecretary for private affairs, who 
always approved himſelf your true 
friend, was commanded by the em- 
peror to deliver his opinion, he ac- 


cordingly did: and therein juſtified 
the good thoughts you have of 


him. He allowed your crimes to be 
great, but that flill there was room 
or mercyz the moſt commendable 
virtue in a prince, and for which his 


majeſty was ſo juſtly celebrated. He 


ſaid, the friendſhip between you and 
him was ſo well known to the world, 
that perhaps the moſt honourable 


board might think him partial: how- 


ever, in obedience to the command he 
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© had received, he would freely offer 
© his ſentiments, That if his majeſt), 
© in conſideration of your ſervices, and 
« purſuant to his own merciful diſpo. 
ſition, would pleaſe to ſpare your 
life, and only give order to put out 
both your eyes, he humbly conceived, 
that, by this expedient, juſtice might 
in ſome meaſure be ſatisfied, and all 
the world would applaud the lenity 
of the emperor, as well as the fair and 
generous proceedings of thoſe who 
have tne honour to be his counſellors, 
That the loſs of your eyes would 


ſtrength, by which you might ſtill be 
uſeful to his majeſty. That blind- 
neſs is an addition to courage, by 
concealing dangers from us; that 
the fear you had for your eyes, was 
the greateſt difficulty in bringing over 
the enemy's fleet, and it would be ſuf- 
ficient for you to ſee by the eyes of 
the miniſters, ſince the greateſt prin- 
ces do no more. | | 

© This propoſal was received with 
the utmoſt diſapprobation by the 
whole board. Bolgolam, the admi- 
ral, could not preſerve his temper; 
but rifing up in a fury, ſaid, he won- 
dered how the ſecretary durſt pre- 
ſume to give his opinion for pre- 
ſerving the life of a traitor: that the 
ſervices you had performed were, by 
all true reaſons of ſtate, the great ag- 
gravation of your crimes; that you, 
who were able to extinguiſh the fe, 
by diſcharge of urine in her majeſty's 
apartment (which he mentioned with 
horror) might, at another time, raiſe 
an inundation by the ſame means 10 
drown the whole palacez and the 
ſame ſtrength, which enabled you te 
bring over the enemy's fleet, might 


ry it back : that he had good reaſons 
to think you were a Big-Endian in 
your heart; and as treaſon begins in 
the heart, before it appears in overt- 
acts, ſo he accuſed you as a traitor on 
that account, and therefore infill 
you ſhould be put to death. 


The treaſurer was of the ſame * | 


nion; he ſhewed to what ſtraights hit 
majeſty's revenue was reduced by tne 
charge of maintaining you, ** 
would ſoon grow inſupportable: tha 
the ſecretary's expedient of putting 


a remedy againſt this evil, it woul 


e. 


rom 


ſerve upon the firſt diſcontent, to care 


out your eyes, was fo far from being | 


probably increaſe it, as it is ae 
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from the blinding ſome kind of fowl, 
« after which, the fed the faſter, and 
grew ſooner fol that his ſacred ma- 

ouncil, who are your 
« judges, were in their own conſciences 
« fully convinced of your guilt, which 
« was a ſufficient argument to condemn 
you to death, without the formal 


« proofs required by the ſtrict letter of 


( the la. | 
But his imperial majeſty, fully de- 
' termined againſt capital puniſhment, 
© was graciouſly pleaſed to ſay, that, 
© fince the council thought the loſs of 
© your eyes too ul a cenſure, ſome 
© other may be inflicted hereafter. And 
© your friend, the ſecretary, humbly 
© defiring to be heard again, in anſwer 
to what the treaſurer had objected 
concerning the great charge his ma- 
( jeſty was at in maintaining you, ſaid, 


that his excellency, who had the ſole 


' diſpoſal of the emperor's revenue, 


might eaſily provide againſt that evil, 
by gradually leſſening your eſtabliſh-_ 


' ment; by which, for want of ſufh- 
cient food, you would grow weak and 
* faint, and loſe your appetite, and con- 
ſume in a few months; neither would 
the tench of your carcaſe be then ſo 


dangerous, when it ſhould become 
more than half diminiſhed ; and, im 


* mediately upon your death, five or fix 
thouſand of his majeſty's ſubje&s 
' might, in two or three days, cut your 
' fleſh from your bones, take it away 
* by cart-loads, and bury it in diſtant 
* parts to prevent infection, leaving the 
* ſkeleton as a monument of admira- 
tion to poſterity. | 
Thus, by the great friendſhip of 
be ſecretary, the whole affair was 
_ compromiſed. It was ſtrictly en- 
 Joned, that the project of ſtarving you, 
* degrees, ſhould be kept a ſecret, 
but the ſentence of putting out your 
es was entered on the books; none 
 Uſenting except Bolgolam, the ad- 
| ral, who, being a creature of the 
| mpreſs, was perpetually inſtigated 
her majeſty to inſiſt upon your 
death, ſhe having borne perpetual ma- 
dee againſt you, on account of that 
, Mamous and illegal method you 
ok to extinguiſh the fire in her a- 
partment, | | * 
8 In three days, Jour friend the ſe- 
; will be directed to come to 
, Jour ouſe, and read before you the 
icles of impeachment ; and then to 
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of ſome extenuation. 
my life peruſed many ſtate-trials, which 
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© ſignify the great lenity and favour of 
© his majeſty and council, whereb 
© you are only condemned to the loſs 
of your eyes, which his majeſty doth 
not queſtion you will gratefully and 
humbly ſubmit to; and twenty of his 
majeity's ſurgeons. will attend, in 
order to ſee the operation well per- 
formed, by diſcharging very ſharp- 
pointed arrows into the balls of your 
eyes, as you lie on the ground, — 
© I leave to your prudence what 
meaſures you will take; and, to 
avoid ſuſpicion, I muſt immediately 
return in as private a manner as I 
came. "Y 1 Bk. N 
His lordſhip did ſo, and I remained 
alone, under many doubts and perplexi- 
ties of mind. | E 
It was a cuſtom introduced by this 
prince and his miniſtry (very different, 
as I have been . from the prac- 
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tices of former times) that after the 


court had decreed any cruel execution, 
either to gratify the monarch's reſent- 
ment, or the malice of a favourite, the 
emperor always made a ſpeech to his 
whole council, expreſſing his great le- 
nity and tendernels, as qualities known 
and confeſſed by all the world. This 
ſpeech was immediately publiſhed 
through the kingdom; nor did any 


thing terrify the people. ſo. much as 


thoſe encomiums on his majeſty's mer- 
cy; becauſe it was obſerved, that the 


more theſe praiſes were enlarged and 


inſiſted on, the more inhuman was the 


puniſhment, and the ſufferer more in- 


nocent. And as to myſelf, I muſt con- 
feſs, having never been deſigned for a 
courtier either by my birth or educa- 


tion, I was ſo ill a judge of things, 
that I could not diſcover the lenity and 


favour of this ſentence, but conceived it 


(perhaps erroneouſly) rather to be rigo- 


rous than gentle. I ſometimes thought 
of ſtanding my trialʒ for, although I could 
not deny the facts alledged in the ſeveral 
articles, yet I hoped they would admit 
ut having in 


I ever obſerved to terminate as the 
judges thought fit to direct, I durſt not 
not rely on ſo dangerous a deciſion, in 
ſo critical a juncture, and againſt ſuch 


| ee enemies. Once I was ſtrongly 


ent upon reſiſtance; for, while I had 
liberty, the whole ſtrength of that em- 
pire could hardly ſubdue me, and I 
might eaſily with _Y pelt the metro- | 


polis | 


ot the ſame name. 
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polis to pieces; but I ſoon rejected that 
project with horror, by remembering 
the oath I had made to the emperor, 
the favours I had received from him, and 
the high title of nardac he conferred 


upon me. Neither had I ſo ſoon learned 


the gratitude of courtiers, to perſuade 


 myfelf, that his majeſty's preſent ſe- 


verities acquitted me of all paſt obliga- 
tions. 


At laſt I fixed upon a reſolution, for 


Which it is probable I may incur ſome 
ceenſure, and not unjuſtly; for I confeſs 


J owe the preſerving mine eyes, and 
conſequently my liberty, to my own 


great raſhneſs, and want of experi- 


ence; becauſe, if I had then known the 
nature of princes and miniſters, which 
I have fince obſerved in many other 
courts, and their methods of treating 
criminals leſs obnoxious than myſelf, I 


ſhould with great alacrity and readi- 


neſs have ſubmitted to ſo eaſy a puniſh- 
ment. But hurried on by the precipi- 


tancy of youth, and having his imperial 
majeſty's licence to pay my attendance 
upon the emperor of Blefuſcu, I took 


this rtunity, before the three days 
were elapſed, to ſend a letter to my 


friend the ſecretary, ſignifying my re- 
ſolution of fetting out that morning for 


| Blefuſcv, purſuant to the leave I had 
got; and, without waiting for an an- 
{wer, I went to that fide of the iſland 
where our fleet lay. I ſeized a large 
man of war, tied a cable to the prow, 
and, lifting up the anchors, I ſtripped 
myſelf, put my cloaths (together with 
my coverlet, which I brought under m 
arm) into the veſſel, and drawing 1t 
after me, between wading and ſwim- 
ming, arrived at the royal port of Ble- 
tuſcu, where the people had long ex- 
pected me; they lent me two guides to 
direct me to the capital city, which is 
I held them in my 
hands till I came within two hundred 
yards of the gate, and delired them to 
lignify my arrival to one of the ſecre- 


taries, and let him know I there waited 


his majeſty's command. I had an an- 
{wer in about an hour, that his majeſty, 
attended by the royal family, and great 
officers of the court, was coming out 
to receive me. I advanced a hundred 
yards. The emperor and his train 
alighted from their horſes, the empreſs 
and ladies from their coaches, and 1 
did not perceive they were in any fright 
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or concern. I lay on the ground to kiſs 
his majeſty's and the empreſs's hand, 
I told his majeſty that I was come ac- 
cording to my promiſe, and with the 
licence of the emperor my maſter, to 


have the honour of ſeeing ſo mighty a 


monarch, and to offer him any ſervice 
in my power, conſiſtent with my duty 
to my own prince; not mentioning a 


word of my diſgrace, becauſe I had hi- 


therto no regular information of it, and 
might ſuppoſe myſelf wholly ignorant of 
any ſuch deſign; neither could I reafon- 
ably conceive that the emperor would 
diſcover the ſecret while I was out of 
his power; wherein, however, it ſoon 
appeared I was deceived, 

I ſhall not trouble the reader with the 
particular account of my reception at 


this court, which was ſuitable to the 


generoſity of ſo great a prince; nor of 
the difficulties I was in for want of a 
houſe and bed, being forced to lie on 
the ground, wrapped up in my co- 
verlet. | | ; 


THE AUTHOR, BY A LUCKY Acci- 
DENT, FINDS MEANS TO LEAVE 
BLEFUSCU——AND, AFTER sou 
DIPFICULTIES, RETURNS $AFE 
TO HIS NATIVE COUNTRY, 


HREE days after my arrival, 
walking out of curioſity to the 
north-eaſt coaſt of the iſland, I ob- 
ſerved, about half a league off, in the 
ſea, ſomewhat that looked like a boat 
overturned, I pulled off my ſhoes and 
ſtockings, and wading two or three 
hundred yards, I found the objett to 
approach nearer by force of the tide; 
and then plainly ſaw it to be a real boat, 
which I ſuppoſed might, by ſome tem- 
peſt, have been driven from a ſhip: 
whereupon I returned immediately to, 
wards the city, and deſired his imperis 
majeſty to lend me twenty of the talleſt 
veſſels he had left after the loſs of his 
fleet, and three thouſand ſeamen, under 
the command of the vice-admiral- 
This fleet ſailed round, while I went 
back the ſhorteſt way to the coalt, 
where I firſt diſcovered the boat; | 
found the tide had driven it ſtill nearet. 
The ſeamen were all provided with cord- 
age, which I had beforchand twilted to 
5 1 | a ſufficient 
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| a ſufficient trength. When the ſhips 
came ups I gripped myſelf, and waded 
. till I came within an hundred yards of 
. the boat, after which I was forced to 
d ſwim till I got up to it. The ſeamen 
1 threw me the end of the cord, which I 
e faſtened to a hole in the fore-part of the 
J boat, and the other end to a man of 
a war; but I found all my labour to 


. little purpoſe; for, being out of my 
d depth, I was not able to work. In 
f this neceſſity, I was forced to ſwim be- 
» hind, and pufh the boat forwards as 
Id often as I could, with one of my hands; 
of and, the tide favouring me, I advanced 


bn ſo far, that I could juſt hold vp my 
chin, and feel the ground. I reſted 


he two or three minutes, and then gave the 
at boat another ſhove, and ſo on, till the 
he ſea was no higher than my arm-pits; 
of and now, the moſt laborious part being 
fa over, I took out my other cables, which 
on were ſtowed in one of the ſhips, and 


faltened them firſt to the boat, and then 
to nine of the veſſels which attended 
me; the wind being favourable, the 
ſeamen towed, and I ſhoved, till we ar- 
nved within forty yards of the ſhore, 
and waiting till the tide was out, I got 
Cl» 9. to the boat, and by the aſſiſtance 


vs wo thouſand. men, with ropes and 
ME engines, I made a ſhift to turn it on 
r t's bottom, and found it was but little 
damaged. 1 
ſhall not trouble the reader with the 
val, difficulties I was under by the help of 
the certain paddles, which coſt me ten days 
ob⸗ making, to get my boat to the royal 
the port of Blefuſcu, where a mighty con- 
boat courſe of people appeared upon my ar- 
od mal, full of wonder at the fight of ſo 
three fodigious a veſſel. I told the emperor, 
T to that my good fortune had thrown this 
ide; in my way, to carry me to ſome 
oats ace, from whence I might return 
tem · mo my native country, and begged 
hip: | majeſty's orders for getting ma- 
to. nals to fit it up, together with his 
erial dence to ack which, after ſome 
* * ations, he was pleaſed to 
f his | 
inder did very much wonder, in all this 
ral, » Not to have heard of any expreſs 
went ng to me from our emperor to 
coaſt, court of Blefuſcu. But I was af- 
t; 1 a og given-privately to underſtand, 
earers ut his imperia majeſty, never imagin- 
cord- V2 I had the leaſt notice of his deſigns, 
2 ved I was only gone to Blefuſcu in 


Filarmance of my promiſe, according 


dac, and declared a traitor. | 
voy farther added, that, in order to 


3 


to the licence he had given me, which 
was well known at our court, and. 


would return in a few days, when the 


ceremony was ended, But he was at 
laſt in pain at my long abſence z and 
after conſulting with the treaſurer, and 
the reſt of that cabal, a perſon of quality 
was diſpatched with copy of the 
articles againſt me. This envoy had 
inſtructions to repreſent to the monarch | 
of Blefuſcu the great lenity of his 
maſter, who was content to puniſh me 
no farther than with the loſs of mine 
eyes; that I had fled from juſtice, aud 
if I did not return in two hours, L 
ſhould be deprived of my title of nar- 
The en». 


maintain the peace and amity between 


both empires, his maſter expected that 
his brother of Blefuſcu would give 


orders to have me ſent back to Lilliput, 
bound hand and foot, to be puniſhed 
as a traitor, Te | 

The emperor of Blefuſcu, having 
taken three days to conſult, returned an 
anſwer, conſiſting of many civilities 
and excuſes, He ſaid, that, as for 
ſending me bound, his brother knew it 
was impoſſible; that although I had 
deprived him of his fleet, ye he owed 
great obligations to me for many good 
offices I had done him in making the 


peace. That, however, both their mas» 


jeſties would ſoon be made eaſy; for I 
had found a prodigious vellel on the 

ſhore, able to carry me on the ſea, 
which he had given orders to fit up with 
my own aſſiſtance and direction; and he 


| hoped, in a few weeks, both empires 


would be freed from ſo inſupportable an 
incumbrance. 475 5 

With chis anſwer the envoy returned 
to Lilliput, and the monarch of Blefuſcu 
related to me all that had paſſed; offer- 
ing me at the ſame time (but under the 
ſtricteſt confidence) his gracious pro · 
tection, if I would continue in his ſer - 
vice ; wherein, although I believed him 
ſincere, yet I reſolved never more to 
put any confidence in princes or mini- 
iters, where I could poſſibly avoid it; 
and, therefore, with all due acknow+ 
ledgments for his favourable intentions, 
I humbly begged to be excuſed. I told 
him, that fince fortune, whether good 
or evil, had thrown a veſſel in wy ways 
I was reſolved to venture myſelf in the 
ocean, rather than be an -occaſion of 
difference between two ſuch mighty 

| | Ea  ' monarchs, 
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monarchs. Neither did I find the em- 
ror at all diſpleaſed; and I diſcovered, 
57 a certain accident, that he was very 
glad of my reſolution, and ſo were moſt 
of his miniſters. | 
' Theſe conſiderations moved me to be 
haften my departure ſomewhat ſooner 
than J intended; to which the court, 
impatient to have me gone, very readily 
contributed. Five hundred workmen 
were employed to make two fails to my 
boat, according to my directions, by 
quilting thirteen told of their ſtrongeſt 
nen together. I was at the pains of 
making ropes and cables, by twiſting 
ten, twenty, or thirty of the thickeſt 
and ſtrongeſt of theirs. A great ſtone 
that I happened to find, after a long 
ſearch by the ſea-ſhore, ſerved me for 
an anchor. I had the tallow of three 
hundred cows for greaſing my boat, 
and other uſes. I was at incredible 
pains in cutting down ſome of the largeſt 
timber- trees for oars and maſts; where- 
in I was, however, much aſſiſte.] by his 
majeſty's ſhip-carpenters, who helped 
me in ſmoothing them after I had done 
the rough work. 
In about a month, when all was pre- 
pared, I ſent to receive his majeſty's 
commands. and to take my leave. The 
emperor and royal family came ont of 
the palace; I laid down on my face to 
kiſs his hand, which he very graciouſly 
gave me; ſo did the empreſs, and 
oung princes of the blood, His ma- 
jeſty preſented me with fifty purſes of 
two hundred ſprugs apiece, together 
with his picture at full length, which I 
put immediately into one of my gloves, 
to keep it from being hurt. The ce- 
remonies at my departure were too 


many to trouble the reader with at this 


time. 

I ſtored the boat with the carcaſes of 
an hundred oxen, and three hundred 
ſheep, with bread and drink propor- 
tionable, and as much meat ready dre ſſed 
as four hundred cooks could provide. 
I took with me fix cows aud two bulls 
alive. with as many ewes and rams, 
_ Intending to carry them into my own 
country, and propagate the breed; and, 

to feed them on board, I had a good 
bundle of hay, and a bag of corn. I 
would gladly have taken a dozen of the 
natives, but this was a thing the em- 
peror would hy no means permit ; and, 
beſides a diligent ſearch into my pock- 
| ets, his majeſty engaged my honour 
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not to carry away any of his ſubjects, 
although with their own conſent and 
deſire. | ES 
Having thus prepared all things as 
well as I was able, I ſet fail on the 
twenty-fourth day of September 1701, 
at fix in the morning; and when I had 
gone about four leagues to the north- 
ward, the wind being at ſouth-eaſt, at 
ſix in the evening, I deſcried a ſmall 
ifland about half a Jeague to the north- 
weſt. I advanced forward, and caſt 
anchor on the lee ſide of the iſland, 
which ſeemed;, to be uninhabited, I 
then took ſome refreſhment, and went 
to my reſt. J ſlept well, and I con- 
jecture at leaſt ſix hours, for I found 
the day broke in two hours after I 
awaked. It was a clear night. Ieat 
my breakfaſt before the ſun was up; 
and heaving anchor, the wind bein 
favourable, I ſteered the ſame courle 
that I had done the day before, where- 
in I was directed by my pocket-com- 
paſs. My intention was to reach, if 
poſſible, one of thoſe iſlands, which I 
had reaſon to believe Jay to the north- 
eaſt of Van Diemen's land. I diſco- 
vered nothing all that day; but upon 
the next, about three in the afternoon, 
when 1 had by my computation made 
twenty four leagues from Blefuſcu, 1 
deſcried a fail ſteering to the ſouth-eaſt; 
my couiſe was due eaſt, I hailed her, 
but could get no anſwer ; yet I found 
I gained upon her, for the wind flack- 
ened. I made all the fail I could, and 
in balf an hour ſhe ſpied me, then hung 
out her ancient, and difcharged a gun. 
It is not eaſy to expreſs the joy I was 
in upon the unexpected hope of once 
more .ſeeing my beloved country, and 
the dear pledges I left in it. The ſhip 
{lackened her ſails, and I came up with 
her between five and ſix in the everihg, 
September 26; but my heart leapt with- 
in me to ſee her Engliſh colours. I put 
my cows and ſheep into my coat- pockets, 
and got on board with all my little cargo 
of proviſions. The veſſel was an Eng- 
1:ſh merchantman, returning from Ja- 
pan, by the north and ſouth-leas; -4 
captain, Mr. John Biddle of Depiiold, 
a very civil man, and an excellent 
ſailor. We were now in the latitude 
of zo degrees ſouth, there were o_ 
fifty men in the ſhip; and here I me 
an old comrade of mine, one Peter 
Williams, who gave me 2 good cha- 


in. This gentlemap 
racter to the captain 8 ated 
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treated me with kindneſs, and defired 
1 would let him know what place I 
came from laſt, and whither I was 
bound; which I did in few words, but he 
thought I was raving, and that the dan- 

$ I had underwent had diſturbed my 
a0 ; whereupon l took my black cat - 
tle and ſheep out of my pocket, which, 
after great aſtoniſhment, clearly con- 
vinced him of my veracity. I then 


ſhewed him the gold given me by the 


emperor of Blefuſcu, together with his 


majeſty's picture at full length, and ſome. 


other rarities of that country. I gave 
him two purſes of two hundred ſprugs 


each, and promiled, when we arrived in 
England, to make him a preſent of a 


cow and a ſheep big with young. 

T ſhall not trouble the reader with a 
particular account of this voyage, 
which was very proſperous for the moſt 
part, We arrived in the Downs on the 
13th of April 1702. 


her bones in a hole, picked clean from 
the fleſh. The reſt of my cattle I got 


ſafe aſhore, and ſet them a grazing in 


a bowling-green at Greenwich, where 


the fineneſs of the graſs made them 


feed very heartily, though I had al- 
ways feared the contrary : neither could 
I poſſibly have preſerved them in ſo 
long a voyage, if the captain had not 
allowed me ſome of his beſt biſcuit, 
which, rubbed to powder, and mingled 


with water, was their conſtant food. 


The ſhort time I continued in England, 
I made a conſiderable profit by ſhew- 


END OF PART THE FIRST, 


hundred 


1 had only one 
misfortune, that the rats on board car- 
ried away one of my ſheep; I found 


ing my cattle to many perſons of qua- 
lity, and others: and, before I began 
my ſecond voyage, I fold them for ſix 
pounds. Since my laſt return 

I find the breed 1s conſiderably increaſed, 
eſpecially the ſheep, which I hope will 
prove much to the advantage of the 
woollen manufacture, by the fineneſs of 
the fleeces. | | 1 

I ſtayed but two months with my 
wife and family; for my inſatiable de- 
fire of ſeeing foreign countries would 
ſutfer me to continue no longer. I left 


fifteen hundred pounds with my wife, 


and fixed her in a good houſe at Red- 
riff, My remaining ftock I carried 
with me, part in money and | in 
oods, in hopes to improve my fortune. 
My eldeſt uncle John had left me an 
eſtate in land, near Epping, of about 
thirty pounds a year; and I had a 
long leaſe of the Black Bull in Fetter 
Lane, which yielded me as much more: 
ſo that I was not in any danger of leav- 
ing my family upon the pariſh. My 
ſon Johnny, named ſo after his uncle, 
was at the grammar- ſchool, and a to- 
wardly child, My daughter Betty 
(who is now well married, and has 
children) was then at her needle-work. 
I took leave of my wife, and boy and 
girl, with tears on both fides, and 


went on board the Adventure, a mer- 


chant- ſhip, of three hundred tons, 


bound for Surat, captain John Nicho- | 
las, of Liverpool, commander. But 


my account of this voyage muſt be re- 
ferred to the ſecond part of my tra- 
vels. 3 2 2 O 5 
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PART II. 


A VOYAGE TO BROBDINGNAG. 


CHAP. 1. 


A GREAT STORM DESCRIBED—THE | 


LONG BOAT SENT TO FETCH WA- 


| TER—THE AUTHOR GOES WITH 


IT TO DISCOVER THE COUNTRY 
. woHEIS LEFT ON SHORE—ISSEIZ- 
ED BY ONE OF THE NATIVES, 


AND CARRIED TO A FARMER'S 


 HOUSE—HIiSs RECEPTION, WITH 

SEVERAL ACCIDENTS THAT HAP- 

 PENED THERE—A DESCRIPTION 
OF THE INHABITANTS. 


| 8 AVING been condemned 


by nature and fortune to 
H & an active and reſtleſs life, 
in two months after my 
return, I again left m 
wy native country, and to 
ſhipping in the Downs on the zoth day 


of June 1702, in the Adventure, cap- 


tain John Nicholas, a Corniſh man, 

commander, bound for Surat, We 
had a very proſperous gale till we ar- 
rived at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
we landed for freſh water, hut diſco- 
vering a leak, we unſhipped our goods, 
and wintered there; for, the captain 
falling fick of an ague, we could not 
leave the Cape till the end of March. 
We then ſet ſail, and had a good voy- 


age till we paſſed the Straits of Ma- 


dagaſcar; but having got northward 
of that iſland, and to about five degrees 
| ſouth latitude, the winds, which in 
_ thoſe ſeas are obſerved to blow a con- 
ſtant equal gale between the north and 
and weſt, from the beginning of De- 
cember to the beginning of May, on 
the ninth of April began to blow with 
much greater violence, and more weſt- 


according 
ing: for a ſouthern wind, called che 
ſouthern monſoon, began to ſet in. 


erly than uſual, continuing ſo for twen- 


ty days together, during which time, 


we were driven alittle to the eaſt of the 
Molucca iſlands, and about three de- 
grees northward of the line, as ovr 
captain found by an obſervation he 
took the ſecond of May, at which time 
the wind ceaſed, and it was a perfect 
calm, whereat I was not a little re- 
joiced. But he, being a man expe - 
rienced in the navigation of thoſe ſeas, 
bid us all m are againſt a ſtorm, which 

y * the day follow - 


Finding it was like to overblow, we 
took in our ſprit-ſail z and ſtood by to 
hand the fore-ſailz but, making foul 


weather, we Jooked the guns were all 


faſt, and handed the miſſen. The ſhip 
lay very broad off, ſo we thought it 
better ſpooning before the ſea, than 
trying or hulling. We reeft the fore- 
ſail and ſet him, and hauled aft the 
fore-ſheet ; the helm was hard a-wea- 
ther. The ſhip wore bravely. We be- 
layed the fore-down-hall ; but the fail 
was ſplit, and we hauled down the yard, 
and got the ſail into the ſhip, and un- 
bound all the things clear of it, It was 
a very fierce ſtorm; the ſea broke 
ſtrange and dangerous. We hauled off 
upon the lanniard of the whipſtaft, and 
helped the man at the helm. We 
would not get down our top-maſt, but 
let all ſtand, becauſe ſhe ſcudded before 
the ſea very well, and we knew that, 
the top-mait being aloft, the ſhip was 
the wholſomer, and made better way 
through the ſea, ſeeing we had ſea- 
room. When the ſtorm was over, we. 
ſet fore-ſail and main · ſail, and woe 


the ſhip to. Then we ſet the mizen, 
main-top-ſail, and the fore-top-ſail. 
Our courſe was eaſt-north-eaſt, the 
wind was at ſouth-weſt. We got the 
farboard tacks aboard, we caſt off our 
weather-braces and lifts; we ſet in the 
lee-braces, and hauled forward by the 
weather-bowlings, and hauled them 
tight, and belayed them, and hauled 
over the mizen- tack to windward, and 
kept her full and by as near as ſhe 
would lie, n 

During this ſtorm, which was fol- 
lowed by a ſtrong wind weſt - ſouth · weſt, 


ve were carried, by my computation, 


about five hundred leagves to the eaſt, 


ſo that the oldeſt ſailor on board could 


not tell in what part of the world we 
were, Our proviſions held out well, 


our — was ſtaunch, and our crew all 
m goo 


health; but we ho in the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs for water. We thought it 
beſt to hold on the ſame courle, rather 
than turn more northerly, which might 
have brought us to the north- weſt parts 
2 Great Tartary, and into the frozen 


On the 16th day of June 1703, a 
boy on the top-maſt diſcovered land, 
On the 15th, we came in full view of 
agreat iſland or continent, (for we knew 
not whether) on the ſouth-ſide whereof 
was a ſmall neck of land jutting out 


to hold a ſhip of above one hundred 
tons. We caſt anchor within a league 
of this creek, and our captain ſent a 
dozen of his men, well armed, in the 
long-boat, with veſſels for water, if 


to go with them, that I might ſee the 
country, and make what diſcoveries I 
could, When we came to land, we 
law no river or ſpring, nor any ſign of 
inhabitants. Our men therefore wan- 
(ered on the ſhore to find out ſome 
ireſh water near the ſea, and I walked 
done about a mile on the other ſide, 
vhere I obſerved the country all barren 
and rocky. I now began to be weary, 
und ſeeing nothing to entertain my cu- 
nolity, I returned ntly down towards 
the creek; and, the ſea deing full in 
uy view, I ſaw our men already got 
Mo the boat, and rowing for life to 
ſhip. I was going to halloo after 
hem, although it had been to little pur- 
= When I obſerved a huge creature 
king after them into the ſea, as faſt 
could, He waded not much 
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take the boat. 


into the ſea, and a creek too ſhallow 


any could be found. I deſired his leave 
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deeper than his knees, and took prodi- 
gious ſtrides z but our men had the ſtart 
of him half a league, and the ſea 
thereabouts being full of ſharp-pointed 
rocks, the monſter was not able to over- 
This I was afterwards 
told, for I durſt not ſtay to ſee the iſſue 
of the adventure; but ran as faſt as I 
could the way I firſt went, and then 


climbed up a ſteep hill, which gave me 


ſome proſpe& of the country. I found 
it fully cultivated z but that which firſt 


ſurprized me was the length of the 


graſs, which, in thoſe grounds that 
ſeemed to be kept for hay, was about 
twenty feet high. ain; at 
I fell into a high road, for ſo I took 
it to be, though it ſerved for the inha- 
bitants only as a foot path through a 
field of barley. Here I walked on for 
ſome time, but could ſee little on either 
ſide, it being now near harveſt, and the 
corn riſing at leaſt forty feet. I was 
an hour walking to the end of this 
field, which was fenced in with a hedge 
of at leaſt one hundred and twenty feet 
high, and the trees ſo lofty that I could 
make no computation of their altitude. 
There was a ſtile to paſs from this field 
into the next; it had four ſteps, and a 
ſtone to croſs over when you came to 
the uppermoſt: it was impoſſible for 
me to climb this ſtile, becauſe every 
ſtep was fix feet high, and the upper 
ſtone above twenty. I was endeavouring 
to find fome gap in the hedge, when ; 
diſcovered one of the inhabitants in the 
next field, advancing towards the ſtile, of 
the ſame ſize with him whom I ſaw in the 
ſea, purſuing our boat. He appeared 
as "all as an ordinary ſpire-ſteeple, and 
took about ten yards at every ftride, as 
near as I could gueſs. I was ſtruck 
with the utmoſt fear and aſtoniſhment, 
and ran to hide 1 in the corn, 
from whence I ſaw him at the top of 
the ſtile, looking back into the next 
field on the right hand, and heard him 
call in a voice many degrees louder than 
a ſpeaking trumpet ; but the noiſe was 
ſo Leh in the air, that at firſt I thought 
it was certainly thunder. Whereupon 
ſeven monſters like himſelf came to- 
wards him, with reaping-hooks in their 
hands, each hook about the large- 
neſs of fix ſcythes. Theſe people were 
not fo well clad as the firſt, whoſe ſer- 
vants or labovrers they ſeemed to be: 
for, upon ſome words he ſpoke, they 
went to reap the corn in the field . 
| | 4 lay. 
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T lay. I kept from them at as great a 
diftance as I could, but was forced to 


move with extreme difficulty, for the 


ſtalks of the corn were ſometimes not 
above a foot diſtant, ſo that I could 
hardly ſqueeze my body betwixt them. 
T made ſhift to go forward, till I came 
to a part of the field where the corn had 
been laid by the rain and wind. Here 
it was impoſſible for me to advance a 
ſtep ; for the ſtalks were ſo interwoven 


that I could not creep through, and the 


beards of the fallen ears ſo ſtrong and 
pointed, that they pierced through my 
cloaths into my fleſh. At the ſame time 
J heard the reapers not above an hun- 
dred yards behind me. Being quite 
diſpirited with toil, and wholly over- 
come by grief and deſpair, I lay down 


between two ridges, and heartily wiſhed 


I might there end my days. I bemoan- 
ed my deſolate widow, and fatherleſs 
children. I lamented my own folly 
and wilfulneſs, in attempting a ſecond 


Voyage againſt the. advice of all my 
friends and relations. In this terrible 


agitation of mind I could not forbear 
thinking of Lilliput, whoſe inhabitants 
looked upon me as the greateſt prodigy 
that ever appeared in the world: where 
J was able to draw an imperial fleet 
in my hand, and perform thoſe other 
actions which will be recorded for ever 
in the chronicles of that empire, while 
poſterity ſhall hardly believe them, al- 


though atteſted by millions. I reflected 


what a mortification it muſt prove to 
me to appear as inconſiderable in this 


nation, as one ſingle Lilliputian would 


be among us. But this I conceived was 


to be the leaſt of my misfortunes: for, 


as human creatures are obſerved to be 
more ſavage and cruel in proportion to 
their bulk, what could I expect but to 


be a morſel in the mouth of the firſt 


among theſe enormous barbarians, that 
ſhould happen to ſeize me? Undoubt- 
edly philoſophers are in the right, when 
they tell us, that nothing is great or 
little otherwiſe than by compariſon, It 
might have pleaſed Fortune to let the 
Lilliputians find ſome nation, where the 
people were as diminutive with reſpe& 
to them, as they were to me. And who 
knows but that even this prodigious 
race of mortals might be equally over- 
matched in ſome diſtant part of the 
world, whereof we have yet no diſ- 


covery? 


Scared and confounded as I was, I 


could not forbear going on with theſe 
reflections, when one of the reapers, 
approaching within ten yards of the 
ridge where I lay, made me apprehend, 
that with the next ſtep I ſhould be 
ſquaſhed to death under his foot, or 
cut in two with his reaping hook: and, 
therefore, when he was again about to 


move, I ſcreamed as loud as fear could 


make me. Whereupon the huge crea- 
ture trod ſhort; and, looking round a- 
bout under him for ſome time, at lak 
eſpied me as I lay on the ground, He 
conſidered a while with the caution of 
one who endeavours to lay hold on a 
ſmall dangerous animal in ſuch a man- 
ner that it may not be able either to 
ſcratch or to bite him, as I myſelf have 
ſometimes done with a weaſel in Eng- 


land. At length he ventured to take 


me up behind by the middle, between 
his fore-finger and thumb, and brought 
me within three yards of his eyes, that 
he might behold my ſhape more per- 
fectly. I gueſſed his meaning, and my 
good fortune gave me ſo much preſence 
of mind, that I reſolved not to ſtruggle 
in the leaſt as he held me in the air, 
about ſixty feet from the ground, al- 
though he grievouſly pinched my ſidee, 


for fear I ſhould ſlip through his fin- 


gers, All I ventured was to raiſe mine 
eyes towards the ſun, and place my 
hands together in a ſupplicating pol- 
ture, and to ſpeak ſome words in an 
humble melancholy tone, ſuitable to 
the condition I then was in. Forl ap- 
prehended every moment that he would 
daſh me againſt the ground, as we ulu- 
ally do any little hateful animal which 
we have a mind to deſtroy. But my 
good ſtar would have it, that he ap- 
peared pleaſed with my voice and gel- 
tures, and began to look upon me as 4 
curioſity, much wondering to hear me 
pronounce articulate words, although 
he could not underſtand them. In the 
mean time I was not able to forbear 
groaning and ſhedding tears, and turn- 
ing my head towards my ſides, letting 
him know, as well as I could, how 
cruelly I was hurt by the preſſure of his 
thumb and finger. He ſeemed to ap- 
prehend my meaning; for, lifting up 
the lappet of his coat, he put me gent 


ly into it, and immediately ran along 


with me to his maſter, who was a ſub- 

ſtantial farmer, and the ſame perſon 

had firſt ſeen in the field. A 
The farmer having (as I ſuppoſe P 
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their talk) received ſuch an account of 
me as his ſervant could give him, took 
a piece of a ſmall ſtraw, about the ſize 
of a walking · ſtaff, and therewith lifted 
up the lappets of my coat; which, it 
ſeems, he thought to be ſome kind of 
covering that nature had given me. He 
blew my hairs aſide to take a better 


view of my face. He called his hinds 


about him, and aſked them (as I after- 
wards learned) whether they had ever 
ſen in the fields any little creature that 
reſembled me: he then 3 me 
ſoftly on the ground upon al 


flowly backwards and forwards, to let 
thoſe people ſee I had no intent to run 
away, They all ſat down in a circle 


about me, the better to obſerve my mo- 


tions. I pulled off my hat, and made 
a low bow towards the farmer. I fell 


on my knees, and lifted up my hands 


and eyes, and ſpoke ſeveral words as 
loud as I could: I took a purſe of gold 


out of my pocket, and humbly pre- 


ſented it to him. He received it on the 
palm of his hand, then applied it cloſe 
to his eye, to ſee what it was, and after- 
wards turned it ſeveral times with the 
point of a pin (which he took out of 
his ſleeve) but could make nothing of 


it, Whereupon I made a ſign that he 


ſhould place his hand on the ground. 
| then took the purſe, and opening it, 


poured all the gold into his palm. 


There were fix Spaniſh pieces of four 
piſtoles each, beſides twenty or thirty 
imaller coins. I ſaw him wet the tip 
of his little finger upon his tongue, 
and take up one of my largeſt pieces, 
and then another, but he ſeemed to be 
wholly ignorant what they were, He 
made me a fign to put them again 
into my purſe, and my purſe again into 
my pocket, which, after offering it to 


him ſeveral times, I thought it beſt 
to do, | | 


The farmer, by this time, was con- 


"nced I muſt be a rational creature. 
poke often to me, but the ſound 
is Voice pierced my ears like that 
2 water-mill, yet his words were 

ticulate enough. I anſwered as loud 

1 I could, in ſeveral languages, and 
often laid his ear within two yards 


*. f 
* but all in vain, for we were 


* ſent his ſervants to their work, 
* his handkerchief out of his 
i, he doubled and ſpread it on his 


four, but 
I got immediately up, and walked | 


y unintelligible to each other. 
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left-hand, which he placed flat on the 
ground, with the palm upwards, mak- 
ing me a ſign to ſtep into it, as I could 
eaſily do, for it was not above a foot 
in thickneſs. I thought it my part to 
obey, and, for fear of falling, I laid 
myſelf at full length upon the hand- 
kerchief, with the remainder of which 


he lapped me up to the head for farther 


ſecurity, and in this manner carried me 
home to his houſe. There he called his 


wife, and ſhewed me to her; but ſhe. 


ſcreamed and ran back, as women in 
England do at the fight of a toad or a 
ſpider. However, when ſhe had a- 


while ſeen my behaviour, and how well 


I obſerved the ſigns her huſband made, 
ſhe was ſoon reconciled, and by degrees 
grew extremely tender of me. | 


It was about twelve at noon, and a 


ſervant brought in dinner. It was only 
one ſubſtantial diſh of meat (fit for the 


plain condition of an huſbandman) in 


a diſh of about four and twenty feet 
diameter. The company were the far- 
mer and his wife, three children, and 


an old grandmother. When they were 


ſet down, the farmer placed me at ſome 


diſtance from him on the table, which 
was thirty feet high from the floor, 1 


was in a terrible fright, and kept as far 


as I could from the edge, for fear of 


falling. The wife minced a bit of 
meat, then crumbled ſome bread on a 


trencher, and placed it before me. I 
made her a low bow, took out my knife 
and fork, and fell to eat, which gave 
them exceeding delight. The miſtreſs 


ſent her maid for a ſmall dram-cup, 
which held about two gallons, and 
filled it with drink; I took up the 


veſſel with much difficulty in both 


hands, and in a moſt reſpe&ful man- 
ner drank to her ladyſhip's health, ex- 
preſſing the word as loud as I could in 


Engliſh, which made the company laugh 


ſo heartily, that I was almoſt deafened 


with the noiſe, This liquor taſted like 


a ſmall cyder, and was not unpleaſant. 
Then the maſter made a ſign to come 
to his trencher- ſide; but as I walked 


on the table, being in great ſurprize 
all the time, as the indulgent reader 


will eafily conceive and excuſe, I 
happened to ſtumble againſt a cruſt, and 
fell flat on my face, but received ne 
hurt. I got up immediately, and ob- 
ſerving the good people to be in much 
concern, I took my hat (which I held 


under my arm out = good manners) 


and 
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and waving it over my head, made 
three h. zza's to ſhew I had got no miſ- 
chief by my fall. But advancing for- 
ward towards my maſter (as I ſhall 
henceforth call him) his youngeſt ſon 
who ſat next him, an arch boy of about 
ten years old, took me up by the legs, 
and held me fo high in the air, that I 
trembled every limb; but his father 
ſnatched me from him, and at the ſame 
time gave him ſuch a box on the left 
ear, as would have felled an European 
troop of horſe to the earth, ordering 
him to be taken from the table. But 
being afraid the boy might owe me a 
ſpite, and well remembering how miſ— 
chievous all children among us natura]- 
ly are to ſparrows, rabbits, young kit— 
tens, and puppy dogs, I fell on my 
knees, and pointing to the boy, made 
my maſter to underſtand, as well as I 


could, that J defired his fon might be 


pardoned. The tather complied, and 
the lad took his ſeat again; whereupon 
1 went to him and kifled his hand, 
which my maſter took, and made him 
ſtroak me gently with it, N 

In the midſt of dinner, my miſtreſs's 


favourite cat leapt into her lap. I heard 
a noiſe behind me like that of a dozen 


ſtocking-weavers at work; and, turn- 
ing my head, I found it proceeded from 
the purring of that animal, who ſeemed 
to be three times larger than an ox, as 
I computed by the view of her head, 
and one of her paws, while her miſtreſs 
was feeding and ſtroaking her. The 
fierceneſs ot this creature's countenance 
altogether diſcompoſed me; though I 
ſtood at the farther end of the table, 
about fifty feet off; and although my 
miſtreſs held her fait, for tear ſhe might 
give a ſpring, and ſeize me in her ta- 
lons, But it happened there was no dan- 
ger; for the cat took notthe leaſt notice of 
me, when mv maſter placed me within 
three yards of her. And as I have 
been always told, and found true by 
experience in my travels, that flying or 
diſcovering fear, before a fierce animal, 
is a certain way to make it purſue vr at- 
tack you, ſo I reſolved, in this dan- 
gerous juncture, to ſhew no manner of 
concern. I walked with intrepidity five 
or fix times before the very head of the 
cat, and came within half a yard of her; 
whereupon ſhe drew herſelf back, as if 
ſhe were more afraid of me: I had leſs 
apprehenſion concerning the dogs, 
whereof three or four came into the 


room, as it is uſual in farmer's houſes, 
one of which was a maſtiff, equal in 
bulk to four elephants, and a grey- 
hound ſomewhat taller than the maſtiff, 
but not ſo large. | 

When dinner was almoſt done, the 
nurſe came in with a child of a year old 
in her arms, who immediately ſpied me, 
and began a ſquall that you might have 
heard from London Bridge to Chel{ea, 
after the uſual oratory of infants to get 
me for a play-thing. The mother out 
of pure indulgence took me up, and 
put me towards the child, who pre- 
lently ſeized me by the middle, and 


got my head into his mouth, where I 


roared ſo loud that the urchin was 
frighted, and let me drop, and I ſhould 
have infallibly broke my neck if the 
mother had not held her apron under 
me. The nurſe, to quiet her babe, made 
uſe of a rattle, which was a kind of 
hollow veflel filled with great ſtones, 
and faſtened by a cable to the child's 
waiſt: but all in vain, ſo that ſhe was 
forced to apply the laſt remedy by giv- 
ing it ſuck. I muſt conſeſs no object 
ever diſguſted me fo much as the fight 
of her monſtrous breaſt, which J can- 
not tell what to compare with, ſo as to 
give the curious reader an idea of it's 
bulk, ſhape, and colour, It ſtood pro- 
minent ſix feet, and could not be leſs 
than ſixteen in circumference. The 
nipple was about half the bigneſs of 
my head, and the hue both of that and 
the dug fo varified with ſpots, pimples, 
and freckles, that nothing could appear 
more nauſeous: for I had a near fight 
of her, ſhe fitting down the more con- 
veniently to give tuck, and I ſtanding 
on the table. This made me reflect 
upon the fair ſkins of our Engliſh la- 
dies, who appear ſo beautiful to us, 
only becauſe they are of our own ſize, 
and their defects not to be ſeen but 
through a magnifying glaſs, where we 
find by experiment, that the ſmootheſt 
and whiteſt ſkins look rough and coarſe 
and ill- coloured. 2 

J remember, when I was at Lilliput, 
the complexions of thoſe diminutive 
people appeared to me the faireſt in the 
world, and talking upon this ſubje 
with ua perſon of learning there, who 
was an intimate friend of mine, he 141 
that my face appeared much fairer an 


ſmoother when he looked on me from 
the ground, than it did upon a nearer 


viewwh K him vp in my hand and 
view when I too Pmmy brought 
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brought him cloſe, which he confeſſed 
was at firſt a very ſhocking ſight. He 
ſaid he could diſcover great holes in my 
ſkin; that the ſtumps of my beard were 
ten times ſtronger than the briſtles of a 
boar, and my complexion made up of 
ſeveral colours altogether diſagreeable : 


although I muſt beg leave to ſay for my- 


| ſelf, that I am as fair as moſt of my 
ſex and country, and very little ſun- 
burnt by all my travel. On the other 
6de, diſcourſing of the ladies in that em- 
peror's court, he uſed to tell me, one had 
' freckles, another too wide a mouth, a 
third too large a noſe, nothing of which 

I was able to diſtinguiſh. I confeſs, 
this reflection was obvious enough; 
which, however, I could not forbear, 
leſt the reader might think thoſe vaſt 
creatures were actually deformed: for 
I muſt do them juſtice to ſay, they are 

2 comely race of people; and particu- 


larly the features of my maſter's coun- 


tenance, although he were but a far- 
| mer, when I beheld him from the 


height of ſixty feet, appeared very well 


proportioned. 2 

t When dinner was done, my maſter 
- went out to his labourers; and, as I 
0 


could diſcover by his voice and geſture, 


* gave his wife a ſtrict charge to take 
- care of me. I was very much tired, 
's and diſpoſed to ſleep, which my miſtreſs 


and covered me with a clean white 


than the main-ſail of a man of war. 
I ſlept about two hours, and dreamed 
| was at home with my wife and chil- 


when I awaked, and found myſelf alone 
in a vaſt room, between two and three 
tundred feet wide, and. above two hun- 
ted high, lying in a bed twenty yards 
wide, My miſtreſs was gone about her 
touſhold affairs, and had locked me 
in. The bed was eight yards from the 
vor, Some natural neceſſities requir- 
me to get down; I durſt not pre- 
lume to call, and if I had, it would 
have bee 
mine, at ſo great a diſtance as from the 
* where L lay to the kitchen where 
* family kept. While I was under 
le circumſtances, two rats crept up 
*Curtains, and ran ſmelling back- 
"dz and forwards on the bed. One 
* came up almoſt to my face, 
reupon I roſe in a fright, and drew 
MMy hanger to defend myſelf. Theſe 


perceiving, ſhe put me on her own bed, 


handkerchief, but larger and coarſer 


dren, which aggravated my ſorrows 


nin vain, with ſuch a voice as 


ſhe ſet me down. 


horrible animals had the boldneſs to 
attack me on both fides, and one of 


them held his fore feet at my collar; 


but I had the good fortune to rip up his 
belly, before he could do me any miſ- 
chief, 
the other, ſeeing the fate of his com- 
rate, made his eſcape, but not without 


one good wound on the back, which 1 


gave him as he fled, and made the 
blood run trickling from him. After 
this exploit, I walked gently to and 
fro on the bed, to recover my breath 
and loſs of ſpirits. 
were of the ſize of a large maſtiff, but 
infinitely more nimble and fierce, fo 
that, if I had taken off my belt before 


I went to ſleep, I muſt have infallibly 


been torn to pieces and devoured, I 


meaſured the tail of the dead rat, and 


found it to be two yards long, wanting 
an inch; but it went againſt my ſto- 


mach to drag the carcaſe off the bed, 
where it lay (till bleeding; I oblerved _ 
it had yet ſome life, but, with a 5 5 


{laſh croſs the neck, I thoroughly diſ- 
patched it, | | 


Soon after, my miſtreſs came into the 
room; who, ſeeing me all bloody, ran 


and. took me up in her hand. I pointed 
to the dead rat, ſmiling, and making 


other ſigns, to ſhew 1 was not hurt, 


whereat ſhe was extremely rejoiced, 


calling the maid to take up the dead 


rat with a pair of tongs, and throw it 
out at the window. Then ſhe ſet me 
on a table, where I ſhewed her my 
hanger all bloody, and wiping it on 
the lappet of my coat, returned it to the 


ſcabbard, I was prefled to do more 


than one thing, which another could 
not do for me, and therefore endea- 


voured to make my miſtreſs underttand 
that I deſired to be ſet down on the 


floor; which after ſhe had done, my 


baſhtulneſs would not ſuffer me to ex- 
preſs myſelf farther, than by pointing 


to the door, and bowing ſeveral times. 
The good woman, with much difficul- 


ty, at laſt perceived what I would be 


at, and taking me up again in her 
hand, walked into the garden, where 


about two hundred yards, and beckon- 
ing to he not to look or to follow me, 
I hid myſelf between two leaves of ſor- 
rel, and there diſcharged the neceſſities 

of nature, 
I hope the gentle reader will excuſe 
me for dwelling on theſe and the like 
F 2. particulars, 


He fell down at my feet, and 


Theſe creatures 


I went on one ſide, 
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particulars, which, however inſigni- 


ficant they may appear to grovelling 
vulgar minds, yet will certainly help a 


philoſopher to enlarge his thoughts and 
imagination, and apply them to the 


benefit of publick as well as private 
life, which was my ſole deſign in preſent- 
ing this and other accounts of my tra- 
vels to the world; wherein I have been 
chiefly ſtudious of truth, without af- 
fecting any ornaments of learning or 
of ſtyle. But the whole ſcene of this 


voyage made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on 


my mind, and is ſo deeply fixed in my 


memory, that, in committing it to pa- 


per, I did not omit one material cir- 
cumſtance: however, upon a ſtrict re- 
view, I blotted out ſeveral paſſages of 
leſs moment which were in my firſt 
copy, for fear of being cenſured as te- 


dious and trifling, whereof travellers 


are often, perhaps not without juſtice, 
acculed, | | 


CHAP, II. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE FARMER'S 


DAUGHTER—THE AUTHOR CAR- 
RIED TO A MARKET-TOWN, AND 
THEN TO THE METROPOLIS— 
THE PARTICULARS OF HIS JOUR“ 
NE. | | | 


ux miſtreſs had a daughter of 
nine years old, a child of to- 


wardly parts of her age, very dextrous 


at her needle, and ſkilful in dreſſing her 


baby. Her mother and ſhe contrived 


to fit up the baby's cradle for me againſt 
night: the cradle was put into a ſmall 
drawer placed upon a hanging ſhelf, 
for fear of the rats. This was my bed 
all the time I ſtayed with thoſe people, 
though made more convenient by de- 
grees, as I began to learn their lan- 
guage, and make my wants known. 
This young girl was fo handy, that 


after J had once or twice pulled off my 


cloaths before her, ſhe was able to dreſs 
and undreſs me, though I never gave 


her that trouble, when ſhe would let 
me do either myſelf. She made me 


ſeven ſhirts, and ſome other linen, of 


as fine cloth as could be got, which in- 


deed was coarſer than ſackcloth; and 
theſe ſhe conſtantly waſhed for me with 


her own hands, She was likewiſe my 


ſchool-miſtreſs, to teach me the lan- 
guage; when I pointed to any thing, 


ſhe told me the name of it in her own 
tongue, ſo that in a few days I was 
able to call for whatever I had a mind 
to. She was very good-natured, and 
not above forty-feet high, being little 
for her age. She gave me the name of 
Grildrig, which the family took up, 
and afterwards the whole kingdom. 
The word imports what the Latins call 
nanunculus, the Italians homwnceleting, 
and the Engliſh mannibin. To her J 
chiefly owe my preſervation in that 
country: we never parted while I was 
there; I called her my glumdalclitch, 
or little nurſe ; and ſhould be guilty of 
great ingratitude, if I omitted this ho- 
nourable mention of her care and af. 
tection towards me, which I heartily 
wiſh it lay in my power to requite as 
ſhe deſerves, inſtead of being the inno- 
cent, but unhappy inſtrument of her 
* as I have too much reaſon to 
zar. 
It now began to be known and talked 
of in the neighbourhood, that my ma- 


ſter had found a ſtrange animal in the 


field, about the bigneſs of a ſplacknuck, 
but exactly ſhaped in every part like a 
human creature; which it likewiſe imi- 
tated in all it's actions; ſeemed to ſpeak 
in a little language of it's own, had al- 
ready learned ſeveral words of theirs, 
went erect upon two legs, was tame 
and gentle, would come when 1t was 
called, do whatever it was bid, had the 
fineſt limbs in the world, and a com- 


plexion fairer than a nobleman's _ 
ter of three years old. Another far- 
mer who lived hard by, and was 4 


particular friend of my maſter, came 
on a viſit on purpoſe to enquire into 
the truth of this ſtory. I was immedi- 
ately produced, and placed upon a ta- 
ble, where I walked as I was com- 
manded, drew my hanger, put it UP 
again, made my reverence to my ma- 
ſter's gueſt, aſked him in his own lan 
guage how he did, and told him he was 
welcome, juſt as my little nurſe had in- 
ſtructed me. This man, who was ol 

and dim-ſighted, put on his ſpeRacie 
to behold me better, at which I coul 

not forbear laughing very heartily, for 


his eyes appeared like the full moon 


ſhining into a chamber at two wines 
Our people, who diſcovered the cau'* 
of my mirth, bore me company n 


laughing, at which the old fellow war 


fool enough to be angry and out of 


countenance, He had the character o 
a great 
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a oreat miſer, and to my misfortune he 
well deſerved it, by the curſed advice 
he gave my maſter to ſhew me as a ſight 
upon A market-day in the next town, 
which was half an hour's riding, about 
two and twenty miles from our houſe. 
I gueſſed there was ſome miſchief con- 
triving, when I obſerved my maſter and 
his * whiſpering long together, 
ſometimes pointing at me; and my fears 
made me fancy that I overheard and 
underſtood ſome of their words. But 
the next morning, Glumdalclitch, my 
little nurſe, told me the whole matter, 


which ſhe had cunningly picked out 


from her mother. The poor girl laid 
me on her boſom, and fell a weeping 
with ſhame and grief. She apprehend- 
ed ſome miſchief would happen to me 


from rude vulgar folks, who might 


{queeze me to death, or break one of my 
limbs, by taking me in their hands. 
She had alſo obſerved how modeſt I was 
in my nature, how nicely I regarded 
my honour, and what an indignity I 


ſhould conceive it to be expoſed for mo- 


ney as a publick ſpectacle to the meaneſt 
of the people. She ſaid, her papa and 
mamma had promiſed that Grildrig 


ſhould be her's, but now ſhe found they 


meant to ſerve her as they did laſt year, 
when they pretended to give her a lamb, 
and yet, as ſoon as it was fat, fold it 
toa butcher. For my own part, I may 
truly affirm, that I was leſs concerned 
than my nurſe. I had a ſtrong hope, 
which never left me, that I ſhould one 
day recover my liberty; and as to the 
ignominy of being carried about for a 
monſter, I conſidered myſelf to be a 
perfect ſtranger in the country, and that 
ſuch a misfortune could never be charg- 
upon me as a reproach, if ever I 
ſhouldreturn to England; ſince the King 
of Great Britain himſelf, in my condi- 
tion, muſt have undergone the ſame 
ltreſs, | | 
y maſter, purſuant to the advice of 
lis friend, carried me in a box the 


next market-day to the neighbouring 


town, and took along with him his lit- 
© daughter, my nurſe, upon a pillion 
ind him. The box was cloſe on 


ery fide, with a little door for me to 


$0.10 and out, and a few gimlet-holes 
in air. The girl had been ſo 
Garefy] to put the quilt of her baby's 
into it, for me to lie down on. 
er, I was terribly ſhaken and diſ- 
poſed in this journey, though it 


were but of half an hour. For the 
horſe went about forty feet at every ſtep, 
and trotted ſo high, that the agitation 
was equal to the riſing and falling of a 
ſhip in a great ſtorm, but much more 
frequent : our journey was ſomewhat 
farther than from London to St. 
Alban's. My maſter alighted at an 


inn which he uſed to frequent; and after 
conſulting a while with the inn-keeper, 


and making ſome neceſſary prepara- 


tions, he hired the gultrud or crier, to 


give notice through the town of a 
ſtrange creature, to be ſeen at the ſign of 
the Green Eagle, not ſo big as a ſplack- 
nuck (an animal in that country very 
finely ſhaped, about fix feet long) and 


in every part of the body reſemblin 
an human creature, could ſpeak 8 5 
words, and perform an hundred divert- 


ing tricks. 


I was placed upon a table in the larg- 


eſt room of the inn, which might be 


near three hundred feet ſquare. My 


little nurſe ſtood on a low ſtool cloſe to 


the table, to take care of me, and dire&_ 
what I ſhould do. My maſter, to avoid 


a crowd, would ſuffer only thirty people 


at a time to ſee me. I walked about 
on the table as the girl commanded : 
the aſked me queſtions, as far as ſhe 


knew my underſtanding of the language 
reached, and I anſwered them as loud as 
I could, I turned about ſeveral times 


to the company, paid my humble re- 
ſpecs, ſaid they were welcome, and uſed 


ſome other ſpeeches I had been taught. 


I took up a thimble filled with liquor, 


which Glumdalclitch had given me for 


a cup, and drank their health. I drew 
out my hanger, and flouriſhed with it 
after the manner of fencers in England. 


My nurſe gave me part of a ſtraw, which 
I exerciſed as a pike, having learned 
the art in my youth. I was that day 
ſhewn to twelve ſets of company, and 


as often forced to go over again the- 
ſame fopperies, till I was half dead with 


wearinels and vexation. For thoſe who 
had ſeen me made ſuch wonderful re- 
ports, that the people were ready to 
break down the doors to come in. My 
maſter, for his own intereſt, would not 
ſuffer any one to touch me except my 
nurſe; and, to prevent danger, benches 
were ſet round the table at ſuch a diſ- 


tance as to put me out of every body's 
reach. However, an unlucky ſchool. 
boy aimed a hazel-nut directly at my 
head, which very narrowly miſſed me; 


other wile 
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otherwiſe, jt came with ſo much vio- 
lence that it would have infallibly 
knocked out my brains, for it was al- 
moſt as large as a ſmall pumpion : but 
J had the ſatisfaction to ſee the young 
rogue well beaten, and turned out of 
the room, 

My maſter gave publick notice that 
he would ſhew me again the next mar- 
ket-day, and in the mean time he pre- 


pared a more convenient vehicle for me, 


which he had reaſon enongh to do; for 
I was ſo tired with my firſt journey, 
and with entertaining company for 
eight hours together, that I could hardly 
ſtand upon my legs or ſpeak a word. 
It was at leaſt three days before I reco- 


vered my ſtrength; and that I might 
have no reſt at home, all the neigh- 


bouring gentlemen, from a hundred 
miles round, hearing of my tame, came 


to fee me at my maſter's own houle. 


There could not be fewer than thirty 
perſons, with their wives and children, 
(for the country 1s very populous;) 


and my maſter demanded the, rate of a 


full room whenever he ſhewed me at 
home, although it were only to a ſingle 


family, So that for ſome time I had 


but little eaſe every day of the week 
(except Wedneſday, which is their 
ſabbath) although I were not carried to 
the town. 


My maſter, finding how profitable 1 
was like to be, reſolved to carry me to 


the moſt conſiderable cities of the king- 
dom. Having therefore provided him- 
ſelf with all things neceſſary for a long 
journey, and ſettled his affairs at home, 
bo took leave of his wife, and upon 


the x7th of Auguſt 1703, about two 


months after my arrival, we ſet out for 


the metropolis, fituated near the middle 


of that empire, and abuut three thou- 
- ſand miles diſtance from our houle: 


my maſter made his daughter Glumdal- 


 <clitch ride behind him. She carried me 


on her lap, in a box tied about her 


 wailt, The girl had lined it on all 


ſides with the ſofteſt cloth me could get, 
well quiited underneath, furniſhed it 
with her baby's bed, provided me with 
linen and other neceſſaries, and made 
every thing as convenient as ſhe could. 
We had no other company but a boy 
of the houſe, who rode after us with the 
luggage. 

My maſter's deſign was to ſhew me 
in all the towns by the way, and to 


ſep out of the road for fifty or an 


hundred miles, to any village, or per. 
ſon of quality's houſe, where he might 
expect cuſtom. We made eaſy journies 
of not above ſeven or eight ſcore miles 
a day: for Glumdalclitch, on purpoſe 
to ſpare mg, complained ſhe was tired 
with the trotting of the horſe. She 
often took me out of the box, at my 
own defire, to give me air, and ſhew me 
the country, but always held me fat 
by a leading-ſtring, We paſſed ove 
hve or fix rivers, minv degrees broader 


and deeper than the Nile, or the Gan. 


ges; and there was hardly a rivulct ſo 
imall as the Thames at London Bridge, 
We were ten weeks. in our journey, 
and I was ſhewn in eighteen large 
towns, beſides many villages and pri- 
vate families, | wy 

On the 26th day of October, we ar. 
rived at the metropolis, called, in their 
language, Lorbrulgrud, or Pride of the 
Univerſe. My maker took a lodging 
in the principal ſtreet of the city, not 


far from the royal palace, and put out 


bills in the uſual form, containing an 
exact deſcription of my perſon and parts, 
He hired a large room, between three 


and four hundred feet wide. He pro- 


vided a table fixty feet in diameter, 
upon which I was to act my part, and 


paliſadoed it round three fect from the 


edge, and as many high, to prevent my 
falling over. I was ſhewn ten times a 
day, to the wonder and ſatisfaction of 
all people. I could now ſpeak the 
language tolerably well, and per fectiy 
underſtood every word that was ipoken 
to me. Beſides, I had learned their 
alphabet, and could make a ſluit to ex · 
plain a ſentence here and there; tor 
Glumdalclitch had been my in{truttor 
while we were at home, and at Jeiture 
hours during our journey. She carried 
a little book in her pocket, not much 
larger than a Sanſon's Atlas; it was A 
common treatiſe for the ute of young 
girls, giving a ſhort account of their 
religion; out of this ſhe taught me my 
letters, and interpreted the words. 
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HE frequent labours I under- 
T went every day, made in a few 
weeks a very conſiderable change in my 
health: the more my maſter got by 
me, the more inſatiable he grew. I had 
quite loſt my ſtomach, and was almoſt 
reduced to a ſkeleton, The farmer ob- 


ſerved it, and concluding I muſt ſoon 


die, reſolved to make as good a hand 
of me as he could. While he was thus 
reaſoning and reſolving with. himſelf, 


a fardral, or gentleman-uſher, came 


from court, commanding my maſter to 
carry me immediately thither, for the 
diverſion of the queen and her ladies. 
dome of the latter had already been to 
lee me, and reported ſtrange things of 


my beauty, behaviour, and good ſenſe. 
Her majeſty, and thoſe who attended 


her, were beyond meaſure delighted 
with my demeanour; I fell on my knees, 


and begged the honour of kiſſing her 


imperial foot; but this gracious prin- 
cels held out her little finger towards 
me (after I was ſet on a table) which I 
embraced in both my arms, and put the 
up of it, with the utmoſt reſpect, to 
my lips. She made me ſome general 
queſtions about my country, and my 
travels, which I anſwered as diſtinct y 
and in as few words as I could. She 
aked me whether I would be content 


to live at court. I bowed down to 


the board of the table, and humbly 
inſwered that I was my maiter's ſlave; 
ut, if I were at my own diſpotal, I 
ſhould be proud to devote my life to 
ber majeſty's ſervice. She then aſked 
my maſter whether he was willing 
to ſell me at a good price, He, who 
Ipprehended I could not live a month, 


vas ready enough to part with me, and 


demanded a thouſand pieces of gold, 
which were ordered him on the ſpot, 
each piece being about the bigneſs of 
tht hundred moidores; but allowing 
6 the proportion of all things be- 
8 that country and Europe, and 
1. dish price of gold among them, 
r hardly ſo great a ſum as a thouſand 
duneas would be in England. I then 

to the queen, ſince I was now her 
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majeſty's moſt humble creature and 


vaſſal, I muſt beg the favour, that 
Glumdalclitch, who had always tend - 
ed me with with ſo much care and 


kindneſs, and underſtood to do it fo 
well, might be admitted into her ſer- 


vice, and continue to be my nurſe and 


inſtructor. Her majeſty agreed to my 


petition, and eafily got the farmer's 
conſent, who was'glad enough to have 


his daughter preferred at court: and 


the poor girl herſelf was not able to 


hide herjoy. My late maſter withdrew, 


bidding me farewel, and ſaying he had 
left me in a good ſervice ;z to which I 


replied not a word, only making him 


a ſlight bow. | 


The queen obſerved my coldneſs; 
and, when the farmer was gone out of 


the apartment, aſked me the reaſon. I 
made bold to tell her majeſty, that I 


owed no other obligation to my late 
maſter, than his not daſhing out the 
brains of a poor harmleſs creature 
found by chance in his field; which 
obligation was amply recompenſed by 


the gain he had made in ſhewing me 
through half the kingdom, and the 
price he had now fold me for. That 
the life I had ſince led, was laborious 


enough to kill an animal of ten times 
my ftrength. That my health was 


much impaired by the continual drud- 


gery of entertaining the rabble every _ 
hour of the day, and that, if my maſter 


had not thought my life in danger, her 
majeſty would not have got fo cheap a 
bargain. But, as I was out of all fear 
of being ill-treated under the protection 
of io great and good an empreſs, the 
ornament of nature, the darling of the 


world, the delight of her ſubjects, the 


phoenix of the creation ; ſo I hoped my 


late maſter's apprehenſions would ap- 
pear to be groòndleſs, for I already 


found my ſpirits to revive by the influ- 
ence of Her moſt auguſt preſence. | 
This was the ſum of my ſpeech, de- 


| livered with great improprieties and he- 


ſitation; the latter part was altogether 


framed in the ſtyle peculiar to that peo- 


ple, whereof I learned tome phraſes 
from Glumdalclitch, while ſhe was car- 
rying me to court. 

The queen, givi 
for my defectiveneſs in ſpeaking, was, 
however, ſurprized at ſo much wit and 
go enſe in fo diminutive ay animal. 
She (ok me in her own hand, and car- 
ried me to the king, who was Bee 

tire 


ng great allowance 
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tired to his cabinet, His majeſty, a 


prince of. much gravity, and auſtere 
countenance, not well obſerving my 
ſhape at firſt view, aſked the queen 
after a cold manner, how long it was 


fince ſhe grew fond of a ſplacknuck; for 


ſuch, it ſeems, he took me to be, as I 
lay upon my breaſt in her majeſty's 
right-hand. 
hath an infinite deal of wit and humour, 
ſet me gently on my feet upon the ſcri- 
toire, and commanded me to give his 
majeſty an account of myſelf, which I 


did in a very few words; and Glumdal- 


clitch, who attended at the cabinet door, 
and could not endure I ſhould be out of 
her fight, being admitted, confirmed all 


that had paſſed from my arrival at her 
father's houſe. | 


The king, although he be as learned 
a perſon as any in his dominions, had 
been educated in the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
and particularly mathematicks; yet, 
when he obſerved my ſhape exactly, 
and ſaw me walk erect, — I began 
to ſpeak, conceived ] might be a piece 
of clock-work (which is in that country 


arrived to a very great perfection) con- 
trived by ſome ingenious artiſt. But 


when he heard my voice, and found 
what I delivered to be regular and ra- 
tional, he could not conceal his aſtoniſn- 


ment. He was by no means ſatisfied 


with the relation I gave him of the 
manner I came into his kingdom; but 


thought it a ftory concerted between 
_ Glumdalclitch and her father, who had 
taught me a ſet of words to make me 


ſell at a better price. Upon this ima- 
gination he put ſeveral other queſtions 
to me, and ſtill received rational an- 
ſwers, no otherwiſe defective, than by a 
foreign accent, and an imperfect know- 


| ledge in the language, with ſome ruſtick 


phraſes which I had learned at the far- 
mer's houſe, and did not ſuit the polite 
ſtile of a court. 15 | 

His majeſty ſent for three great ſcho- 
Jars who were then in their weekly 
waiting, according to the cuſtom in that 
country. Theſe gentlemen, after they 
had a while examined my ſhape with 
much nicety, were of different opinions 
concerning me. They all agreed that I 
could not be produced according to the 
regular laws of nature, becauſe I was 
not framed with a capacity of preſerving 
my life, either by ſwiftneſs, or climb- 
ing of trees, or digging holes in the 
earth, They obſerved by my teeth, 


But this princeſs, who 


which they viewed with great exa&neg, 
that I was a carnivorous animal; yet 
moſt quadrupedes being an overmatch 
for me, and field-mice, with ſome 
others, too nimble, they could not ima- 


gine how I ſhould be able to ſupport 


myſelf, unleſs I fed upon ſnails and other 
inſets, which they offered, by many 
learned arguments, to evince that I could 
not poſſibly do. One of theſe virtuoſi 
ſeemed to think that I might be an em- 
bryo, or abortive birth. But this opinion 
was rejected by the other two, who ob- 
ſerved my limbs to be perfect and f- 
niſhed, and that I had lived ſeveral 
years, as it was manifeſt from my beard, 
the ſtumps whereof they plainly diſ- 
covered through a magaitying-glaſs, 
They would not allow me to be a 
dwarf, becauſe my littleneſs was be. 
yond all degrees of compariſon ; for 
the queen's favourite dwart, the ſmalleſt 
ever known in that kingdom, was near 
thirty feet high. After much debate, 
they concluded unanimouſly that I was 
only relplum ſcalcat, which is, inter- 
preted literally, luſus nature; a deter- 
mination exactly agreeable to the mo- 
dern philoſophy of Europe, whoſe pro- 
feſſors, diſdaining the old evaſion of 


occult cauſes, whereby the followers of 
Ariſtotle endeavoured in vain to dif- 


guiſe their ignorance, have invented 
this wonderful ſolution of all difficulties, 
to the unſpeakable advancement of hu- 
man knowledge. 

After this deciſive concluſion, I en- 
treated to be heard a word or two. I 
applied myſelf to the king, and aſſured 
his majeſty that I came from a country 
which abounded with ſeveral millions 
of both ſexes, and of my own ſtature; 
where the animals, trees, and houſes, 
were all in proportion, and where by 
conſequence I might be as able to de- 
fend myſelf, and to find ſuſtenance, 3 
any of his majeſty's ſubjects could do 
here; which I took for a full anſwer to 
thoſe gentlemen's arguments. To this 
they only replied with a ſmile of con- 
tempt; ſaying, that the farmer had in- 
ſtructed me very well in my leſſon. 
The king, who had a much better un- 
derſtanding, diſmiſſing his learned men, 
ſent for the farmer, who by good for- 
tune was not yet gone out of town! 
having, therefore, firſt examined = 
privately, and then confronted him 2 
me and the young girl, his maj" 


: told him 
began to think that What we „ migdt 


rr 
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be true. He defired the 
veen to order that a particular care 
Yould be taken of me, and was of opi- 
nion that Glumdalclitch ſhould till 
continue in her office of tending me, 
becauſe he obſerved we had a great af- 


wight poſſ 


ſection for each other. A convenient 
apartment was provided for her at 
court; ſhe had a ſort of governeſs ap- 


inted to take care of her education, a 


maid to dreſs her, and two other ſer- 
vants for menial offices; but the care 
of me was wholly appropriated to her- 
felf, The queen commanded her own 
cabinet-maker to contrive a box that 
might ſerve me for a bed-chamber, after 
the model that Glumdalclitch and 1 
ſhould agree upon. This man was a 
moſt ingenious artiſt; and, according 
to my directions, in three weeks finiſhed 
for me a wooden chamber of ſixteen 
feet ſquare, and twelve high, with ſaſh- 
vindows, a door, and two cloſets, like 
a London bed-chamber. The board 
that made the cieling was to be lifted 
up and down by two hinges, to put 
in a bed ready furniſhed by her ma- 
jeſty's upholſterer, which Glumdaleliich 
took out every day to air, made it with 
her own hands, and letting it down at 
night, locked up the roof over me. A 
nice workman, who was famous for 
little curioſities, undertook to make me 
two chairs, with backs and frames of 
3 ſubſtance not unlike ivory, and two 
tables, with a cabinet to put my things 
in. The room was quilted on all ſides, 
as well as the floor and the cieling, to 
prevent any accident from the careleſſ- 
neſs of thoſe who carried me, and to 
break the force of a jolt when I went 
in a coach. I defired a lock for my 

r, to prevent rats and mice from 
coming in. The ſmith, after ſeveral 


attempts, made the ſmalleſt that ever 


was ſeen among them, for I have 
known a larger at the gate of a gentle- 
man's houſe in England. I made a ſhift 


w keep the key in a pocket of my own, 


fearing Glumdalclitch might loſe it. 
The queen likewiſe ordered the thinneſt 
lilks that could be gotten, to make me 
cioaths, not much thicker than an Eng- 

ſh blanket, very cumberſome till I 
As accnſtomed to them. They were 
after the faſhion of the kingdom, partly 


| Cunbling the Perſian, and partly the 
Wrong, and are a very grave and decent 


a very nauſeous ſight. 
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The queen became ſo fond of my 
company, that ſhe could not dine with- 
out me. I had a table placed upon the 
ſame at which her majeſty eat, juſt at 
her left-elbow, and a chair to bt on. 
Glumdalclitch ſtood on a tool on the 
floor, near my table, to aſſiſt and take 
care of me. I had an entire ſet of 


ſilver diſhes and plates, and other ne- 


ceſſaries, which, in proportion to thaſe 
of the queen's, were not much bigger 
than what I have ſeen of the ſame kind 


in a London toy-ſhop, for the furni- 


ture of a baby-houſe: theſe my little 
nurſe kept in her pocket, in a ſilver 
box, and gave me at meals as I wanted 
them, always cleaning them herſelf. No 
perſon dined with the queen but the 
two princeſſes royal, the elder ſixteen 
years old, and the younger at that time 
thirteen and a month. Her majeſty uſed 


to put a bit of meat upon one of my 


diſhes, out of which I carved for my- 
ſelf; and her diverſion was to ſee me 


eat in miniature. For the queen (who 


had indeed but a weak ſtomach) took 
up, at one mouthful, as much as 2 
dozen Engliſh farmers could eat at a 
meal; which, to me, was for ſome time 
She would 
craunch the wing of a lark, bones and 
all, between her teeth, although it were 
nine times as large as that of a full- 
grown turkey; and put a bit of bread 
into her mouth as big as two twelve - 


penny loaves. She drank, out of agolden 


cup, above a hogſhead at a draught. 
Her knives were twice as long as, a 
ſcythe, ſet ſtraight upon the handle. The 
ſpoons, forks, and other mſtruments, 
were all in the ſame proportion. I re- 
member, when .Glumdalclitch carried 
me out of curioſity to ſee ſome. of the 
tables at court, where ten or a dozen 
of theſe enormous knives. and forks 
were lifted up together, I thought. I 
xr never, till then, beheld ſo terrible a 
ight. 

Pt is the cuſtom, that every Wedneſday 
(which, as I have before obſerved, was 
their ſabbath) the king and queen, with 
the royal iſſue of both ſexes, dine tage- 


ther in the apartment of his majeſty, to 
whom I was pow become a great fa- 


vouriie; and at theſe times my little chair 
and table were placed at his left-hand, 
before one of the falt-cellars, This 
prince took a pleaſure in converſing with 
me, enquiring into the manners, reli- 

| i * gion, 
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gion, laws, government, and learning, 
þ of Europe; wherein I gave him the belt 
i account I was able. His apprehenſion 
was ſo clear, and his judgment fo exact, 
that he made very wiſe reflections and 
; _ obſervations upon all I ſaid. But I 
_ confeſs, that after I had been a little 


l too copious in talking of my own be- 


loved country, of our trade, and wars 


Wl by ſea and land, of our ſebifms in reli- 


gion, and parties in the ſtate; the pre- 
judices of his education prevailed ſo 
F far, that he could not forbear taking me 
b up in his right-hand, and ftroaking me 
k _ gently with the other, after an hearty 
fit of laughing aſked me whether I 
was a Whig or Tory ? Then turning to 
his firſt miniſter, who waited behind 
him with a white ſtaff, near as tall as 
1 the main-maſt of the Royal Sovereign, 
| he obſerved how contemptible a thing 
"i was human grandeur, which could be 
| mimicked by ſuch diminutive inſects as 
1 TIT: And yet,” ſays he, I dare engage, 
theſe creatures have their titles and 
© diſtinctions of honour; they contrive 
© little neſts and burrows, that they call 
© houſes and cities ;' they make a figure 
© Mm dreſs and equipage; they love, 
- © they fight, they diſpute, they cheat, 
they betray.” And thus he continued 
on, while my colour came and went ſe- 
veral times with indignation, to hear 
our noble country, the miſtreſs of arts 
and arms, the ſcourge of France, the 
arbitreſs of Europe, the ſeat of virtue, 
piety, honour, and truth, the pride and 
-envy of the world, ſo contemptuouſly 
erich eee 


ſent injuries, ſo, upon mature thoughts, 
I began to doubt whether I was injured 
a 14 BAC 4% 5 ig; - 

' or no. For, after having been accuſ- 
tomed ſeveral months to the ſight and 


every object, upon which I caſt mine 
eyes, to be of proportionable magni- 
tude, the horror I had at firſt conceived 
from their bulk and aſpe& was ſo far 
worn off, that if I had then beheld a 
company of Englith lords and ladies in 


their finery and birth- day cloaths, act- 


ing their ſeveral parts in the moſt courtly 
manner, of ſtrutting, and bowing, and 
prating; to ſay the truth, I ſhould have 
been ſtrongly tempted to laugh as much 


at them, as the king and his grandees 


did at me. Neither, indeed, could I 
forbear ſmiling at myſelf, when the 
queen uſed to place me upon her hand 


But as I was not in a condition to re- 


converſe of this people, and obſerved 
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towards a looking-glaſs, by which both 


our perſons appeared before me in ful} 
view together; and there could be no. 
thing more ridiculous than the compa. 
riſon: ſo that I really began to imagine 
myſelf dwindled many degrees below 
my uſual ſize. PR, 

Nothing angered and mortified me fo 
much as the queen's dwarf, who being 


of the loweſt ſtature that was ever in 


that country (for J verily think he was 


not full thirty feet high) became ſo inſo- 


lent at ſeeing a creature ſo much beneath 
him, that he would always affect to 
ſwagger and look big as he paſſed by me 
in the queen's anti-chamber, while ! 
was ſtanding on ſome table talking with 
the lords or ladies of the court, and he 
ſeldom failed of a ſmart word or two 
upon my littleneſs; againſt which I 


could only revenge myſelf by calling 


him brother, challenging him to wreſtle, 
and ſuch repartees as are ufual in the 
mouths of court-pages. One day, at 
dinner, this malicious little cub was ſo 


nettled with ſomething I had ſaid to him, 
that, raifing himſelf upon the frame of 
her majefty's chair, he took me up by 
the middle, as I was fitting down, not 


thinking any harm, and let me drop 
into a large filver bowl of cream, and 


then ran away as faſt as he could. Ifell 
over head and ears; and, if I had not 
been a good ſwimmer, it might have 


gone very hard with me ; for Glum- 
dalclitch, in that inſtant, happened to 
be at the other end of the room, and 
the queen was in ſuch a fright, that ſhe 


wanted preſence of mind to aſſiſt me. 


But my little nurſe ran to my reliet, 
and took me out, after I had ſwallowed 
above a quart of the cream. I was put 
to bed: however, I received no other 


damage than the loſs of a ſuit of 


cloaths, -which was utterly ſpoiled. 
The dwarf was ſoundly whipped, and, 
as a farther puniſhment, forced to drink 


up the bowl of cream into which he 


had thrown me; neither was he ever 
reſtored to favour : for, ſoon after, the 
queen beſtowed him on a lady of high 
quality, ſo that I ſaw him no more, . 
my very great ſatisfa&ion ; for I coul 
not tell to what extremity ſuch a mali- 
cious urchin might have carried his re- 
ſentment. | E 

He had before ſerved me a ſcur') 
trick, which ſet the queen a laughing? 
although at the ſame time ſhe was hear- 


: . immediatel) 
tily vexed, and would have 9 In / 
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; exſhiered him, if I had not been ſo ge- 


| nerous as to intercede. Her majeſty had 


taken a marrow-bone upon her plate, 
and, after knocking out the marrow, 
placed the bone again in the diſh erect, 
| 25 it ſtood before; the dwarf watching 
his opportunity while Glumdaleliteh was 
gone to the ſide- board, mounted the 
ſtool ſhe ſtood on to take care of me 
at meals, took me up in both hands, 
and, ſqueezing my legs together, wedged 
them into the marrow- bone above my 
| waiſt, where I ſtuck for ſome time, 
and made a very ridiculous figure. I 


| believe it was near a minute before any 
one knew what was become of me; for 


| thought it below me to cry out. But 
as princes ſeldom get their meat hot, 


my legs were not ſcalded, only my 


ſtockings and breeches in a ſad condi- 
tion. The dwarf, at my entreaty, had 
no other puniſhment than a ſound 
whipping. | 

I was frequently rallied by the queen 
upon account of my fearfulneſs ; and 
ſhe uſed to aſk me, whether the people 
of my country were as great cowards 
as myſelf? The occaſion was this : 
the kingdom is much peſtered with 
flies in ſummer; and theſe odious in- 
ſects, each of them as big as a Dun- 
fable lark, hardly gave me any reſt 
while I ſat at dinner, with their con- 
tinul humming and buzzing about 
mine ears. They would ſometimes 


alight upon my victuals, and leave 


their loathſome excrement or ſpawn 
behind, which to me was very viſible, 
though not to the natives of that coun- 
try, whoſe large opticks were not fo 
acute as mine in viewing ſmaller ob- 
|<ts. Sometimes they would fix upon 
my noſe or forehead, where they ſtung 
me to the quick, ſmelling very offen- 
uvely z and I could eaſily trace that viſ- 
cous matter, which our naturaliſts tell 
us enable thoſe creatures to walk with 
their feet upwards upon a cieling. I had 
much ado to defend myſelf againit theſe 
Gteſtable animals, and could not for- 
ſtarting when they came on my face. 
as the common practice of the dwarf 
'0 catch a number of theſe inſects in 

's hand, as ſchool-boys do among us, 
nd let them out ſuddenly under my 
noſe, on purpoſe to frighten me, and di- 
zee the queen. My remedy was to cut 

.. Ne with my knife, as they 
mock e air, wherein m 2 was 


I remember, one morning when, 
Glumdalclitch had ſet me in my box. 


upon a window, as ſhe uſually did in 


fair days, to give me air (for I durſt not 


venture to let the box be hung on a 
nail out of the window, as we do with 


cages in England) after I had lifted up 


one of my laſhes, and fat down at my 
table to eat a piece of ſweet cake for my 
breakfaſt, above twenty waſps, allured 


by the ſmell, came flying into the room, 


humming louder than the drones of as 
many bag-pipes. Some of them ſeized. 
my cake, and carried it piece-meal a- 
way; others flew about my head and 
face, confounding me with the noiſe, 
and putting me in the utmoſt terror of 
their ſtings. However, I had the cou- 
rage to riſe and draw my hanger, and 
attack them in the air, I diſpatched, 
four of them, but the reſt got away, and 
I preſently ſhut my window. Theſe 
inſets were as large as partridges; 1 


took out their ſtings, found them an 
inch and a half long, and as ſharp as 


needles, I carefully preſerved them all, 
and having ſince ſhewn them with ſome 
other curioſities, in ſeveral parts of 
Europe; upon my return to England, 


I gave three of them to Greſham Col- 


lege, | and kept the fourth for myſelt. 5 


CHAP, iv. 


THE COUNTRY _ DESCRIBED -A 


PROPOSAL FOR CORRECTING Mo- 
DERN MAPS — THE KING's PA- 
LACE, AND SOME, ACCOUNT OF 


THE METROPOLIS — THE Au- 


THOR'S WAY OF TRAVELLING— 
THE CHIEF TEMPLE, DESCRIBED. 


I ſhort deſcription of this country, 
as far as I travelled in it, which was 
not above two thouſand miles round 
Lorbrulgrud, the metropolis. For the 
queen, whom I always attended, never 


went farther when ſhe accompanied the 
king in his progreſſes, and there ſtaid 


till his majeſty returned from viewing 
bis frontiers. The whole extent of 
this prince's dominions reached fix 
thouſand miles in length, and from 
three to five in bieadth. From whence 
I cannot but conclude, that our geo- 
graphers are in a great error, by lup- 
poling nothing but ſea between Japan 


and California; for it was ever my 


G 2 opinion, 
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opinion, that there muſt be a balance of 
earth to counterpoiſe the great conti- 
nent of Tartary; and therefore they 
ought to correct their maps and charts, 
by joining this vaſt tract of land to the 
north- welt parts of America, wherein I 
ſhall be ready to lend them my atliit- 


ance. 


The kingdom is a peninſula, termi- 
nated to the north-eaſt by a ridge of 
mountains thirty miles high, which are 


altogether impaſſable, by reaſon of the 
volcanoes upon the tops. Neither do 


the moſt learned know what ſort of 


mortals inhabit beyond thoſe mountains, 
or whether they be inhabited at all. On 
the three other ſides it is bounded by 


the ocean. There is not one ſea-port 
in the whole kingdom, and thoſe parts 


of the coaſts into which the rivers iſſue, 
are ſo full of pointed rocks, and the 
ſea generally ſo rough, that there is no 
venturing- with the ſmalleft of their 


boats, ſo that theſe people are wholly 


excluded from any commerce with the 
relt of the world. But the large rivers 
are full of veſſels, and abound with 
excellent fiſh, tor they ſeldom get any 
from the ſea, becauſe the ſea-fiſh are of 


the ſame ſize with thoſe in Europe, and 


corſequent]y not worth catching; where- 
by it is manifeſt, that nature in the pro- 
duQion of plants and animals of ſo ex- 


traordinary a bulk is wholly confined 


to this continent, of which T leave the 
reaſons to be determined by philoſo- 
hers. However, now and then they 


take a whale that happens to be daſhed 


againſt the rocks, which the common 


people feed on heartily, Theſe whales 


I have known ſo large that a man could 
hardly carry one upon his ſhoulders; 


and ſometimes for curioſity they are 


brought in hampers to Lorbrulgrud: I 
faw one of them in a dith at the king's 
table, which paſſed for a rarity, but I 
did not obſerve he was fondof it; for I 


think indeed the bigneſs diſguſted him, 


although I have leen one ſomewhat 


larger in Greenland. 


The country is well inhabited, for 
it contains fifty - one cities, near an hun- 
dred walled towns, and a great num ber 


of villages. To ſatisfy my curious 


reader, it may be ſufficient to deſcribe 


Lorbrulgrud. This city ſtands upon 


almoſt two _ parts on each hde the 
river that paſſes through. It contains 


above eighty thouſand houſes, and 


about ſix hundred thouland inhabitants, 


It is in length three glomlungs (which, 
make about PrL Engliſh —— 
and two and a half in breadth, az 1 
meaſured it myſelf in the royal 
made by the king's order, which waz 
laid on the ground on purpoſe for me, 
and extended an hundred feet; I 
the diameter and circumference ſeveral 
times bare-foot, and computing by the 
ſcale, meaſured it pretty exactly. 
The king's palace is no regular edi. 
fice, but an heap of building about ſe- 
ven miles round: the chief roonis are 
generally two hundred and forty feet 
high, and broad and long in propor- 


tion. A coach was allowed to Glum- 


dalclitch and me, wherein her governeſs 
frequently took her out to ſee the town, 
or go among the ſhops; and I was al- 
ways of the party, carried in my box; 
although the girl, at my own deſire, 
would often take me out, and hold me 
in her hand, that I might more conve- 
niently view the houſes and the people, 
as we paſſed along the ſtreets. I reck- 
oned our coach to be about ſquare of 
Weſtminſter hall, but not altogether ſo 
high: however, I cannot be very exact. 
One day the governeſs ordered our 
coachman to ſtop at ſeveral ſhops, where 
the beggars, watching their opportu- 
nity, crouded to the fides of the coach, 
and gave me the moſt horrible ſpec- 
tacles that ever an Europeaneye beheld. 
There was a woman with a cancer in 
her breaſt, ſwelled to a monſtrous ſie, 
full of holes, in two or three of which 
I could have eaſily crept, and covered 
my whole body. There was a feſlov 
with a wen in his neck, larger than five 
woolpacks, and another with a couple 
of wooden legs, each about twenty fett 
high. But the moſt hateful ſight of ali 
was the lice crawling on their cloaths. 
I could ſee diſtinAly the limbs of theſe 
vermin with my naked eye, much bet- 
ter than thoſe of an European louſe 
through a microſcope, and their ſnout: 
with which they rooted like ſwine. 
'They were the firſt I had ever beheld, 


and I ſhould have been curious enoug! * 


to difle& one of them, if I had had prope! 
inſtruments (which I unluekily left de 
hind me in the ſhip) although inder® 
the ſight was lo nauſeous, that it perfect 
turned my ſtomach. 1p 

Beſide the large box in which I w 
uſually carried, the queen ordered“ 
ſinaller one to be made for me, of abo 


twelve feet ſquare, and ten high, for the 
Canute 
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conveniente of travelling, becauſe the 
other was ſomewhat too large for Glum- 
dalclitch's-lap, and cumberſome in the 
coach; it was made by the ſame artiſt, 
whom I directed in the whole contriv- 
ance. This travelling cloſet was an 
exact ſquare, with a window in the mid - 
dle of three of the ſquares, and each 
window was latticed with iron wire on 
the outſide, to prevent accidents in long 
journies. On the fourth fide, which 

no window, two ſtrong ſtaples 
were fixed, through which the perſon 
that carried me, hen I had a mind to 
be on horſeback, put a leathern belt, 
and buckled it about his waiſt. This 
was always .the office of ſome grave 
truſty ſervant in whom I could confide, 
whether I attended the king and queen 
in their progreſſes, or were diſpoſed to 
ſee the gardens, or pay a vſſit to ſome 


great lady or minitter of ſtate in the 


court, when Glumdalclitch happened to 
be out of order: for I ſoon began to 
be known and efteemed among the 
greateſt officers, I ſuppoſe more upon 
account of their majeſty's favour than 
any merit of my own, In journies, 
when I was weary of the coach, a ſer- 
vant on horſeback would buckle on my 
box, and place it upon a cuſhion before 
him; and there I had a full proſpect of 
the country on three ſides from the three 
windows, I had in this cloſet a field- 
bed and a hammock hung from the 
cieling, two chairs and a table "neatly 
ſcrewed to the floor, to prevent being 
toſſed about by the agitation of the 
horſe or the eoach; and having been 
long uſed to ſea-voyages, thoſe motions, 
although ſometimes very violent, did 
no: much diſcompoſe me. | 
Whenever I had a mind to ſee the 
town, it was always in a travelling- 
cloſet, which Glumdalclitch held in her 
lap in a kind of open ſedan, after the 
faſhion of the country, borne by four 
wen, and attended by two others in the 
queen's livery. 'The people, who had 
olten heard of. ine, were very curious to 
croud about the ſedan, and the girl was 
complaiſant enough to make the bcarers 
top, and to take me in her hand that I 
might be more conveniently ſeen. 
was very deſirous to ſee the chief 
temple, and particularly the tower be- 
'o0ging to it, which is reckoned the 
"gheſt in the kingdom. Accordingly, 
\ day, my nurſe carried me thither ; 
ut I may truly ſay I came back diſ- 
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appointed; for the height is not above 
three thouſand feet, reckoning from the 
ground to the higheſt pinnacle top 3 


which, allowing for the difference be- 


tween the ſize of thoſe people, and us 
in Europe, is no great matter for admi- 
ration, nor at all equal in proportion (if 


rightly remember) to Saliſbury ſteeple. 


But not to detract from à nation. ta 
which during my life I ſhall ,acknow- 
ledge myſelf extremely obliged, it muſt 


be allowed, that whatever this famous 
tower wants in height is amply made 
up in beauty and ſtrength. For the 
walls are near an hundred feet thick; 
built of hewn ſtone; whereof each is 


about forty feet ſquare, and adorned on 


all ſides with ſtatues of gods and em- 


perors cut in marble larger than the 
life, placed in their ſeveral niches. I 
— a little fin 

down from one of the ſtatues, and lay 


unperceived among ſome rubbiſh, and 
found it exactly four feet and an inch 


in length. Glumdalclitch wrapped it 


up in her handkerchief; and carried it 


home in her pocket to keep among 


other trinkets, of which the girl was 
very fond, as children at her age uſu» 


ally are. 


The king's kitchen is indeed a noble 


building, vaulted at top, and about fix 
hundred feet high. The great oven is 
not ſo wide by ten paces as the cupola 


of St. Paul's: for I meaſured the latter 


on purpoſe after my return. But if I 


ſhould deſcribe the kitchen grate, the 


prodigious pots and kettles, the joints 
of meat turning on the ſpits, with many 
other particulars, perhaps I thould be 
hardly believed; at leaſt, a ſevere critick 


would be apt to think I enlarged a 


little, as travellers are often ſuſpected 
to do. To avoid which cenſure, I fear 
I have run too much into the other ex- 
treme; and that if this treatiſe ſhould 
happen to be tranſlated into the lan- 


guage of Brobdingnag (which is the ge- 


neral name of that kingdom) and tranſ- 


mitted thither, the king and his people 


would have reaſon to complain that I 


had done them an injury by a falſe and 


diminutive repreſentation. 


His majeſty ſeldom keeps above ſix 


hundred horſes in his ſtables: they are 
enerally from fifty-tour to lixty feet 
bied. But, when he goes abroad on 
ſolemn days, he is attended. for ſtate by 
a militia guard of five hundred horſe, 
which indeed I thought was the moſt 
by „„ yplendid 
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ſplendid ſight that could be ever beheld, 
till I ſaw part of his army in battalia, 
whereof I ſhall find another occaſion to 
ſpeak. | 


CHAP. V. 


SEVERAL ADVENTURES THAT HAP- 
PENED TO THE AUTHOR—THE 
EXECUTION OF A CRIMINAL— 
THE AUTHOR SHEWS HIS SKILL 
IN NAVIGATION, © 5 


N 1 Should have lived happy enough in 


that country, if my littleneſs had 
not expoſed me to ſeveral ridiculous and 
troubleſome accidents : ſome of which 
I ſhall venture to relate. 
clitch often carried me into the gardens 


of the court in my ſmaller box, and 


would ſometimes take me out of it, and 
hold me in her hand, or ſet me down to 


left the queen, he followed us one day 
into thoſe gardens, and my nurſe hav- 
ing ſet me down, he and I being cloſe 


together, near ſome dwarf-apple-trees, 


IT muſt needs ſhew my wit, by a filly 


allukon between him and the trees, 


which happens to hold in their language, 
as it doth in ours. Whereupon, the 


malicious rogue watching his opportu- 


nity, when I was walking under one of 
them, ſhook it directly over my head, 


by which a dozen apples, each of them 


near as large as a Briſtol barre], came 
tumbling about my ears; one of them 
Hit me on the back as I chanced to 


ſtoop, and knocked me down flat on 


my face; but I received no other hurt, 
and the dwarf was pardoned at my de- 
fire, becauſe I had given the provoca- 
tion. | 

Another day Glumdalclitch left me 
on a ſmooth graſs-plat to divert my- 
felf, while ſhe walked at ſome diſtance 
with her governeſs. In the mean time 


there ſuddenly fell ſuch a violent ſhower 


of hail, that I was immediately, by the 
force of it, ſtruck to the ground: and, 
when I was down, the hail-ſtones gave 


me ſuch cruel bangs all over the body, 
as if I had been pelted with tennis 


balls; however, I made a ſhift to creep 


on all four, and ſhelter myſelf, by lying 


flat on my face, on the lee- ſide of a bor- 
der of lemon thyme, but ſo bruiſed 


from head to foot, that 1 could not go 


abroad in ten days, Neither is this at 


Glumdal- 


I remember, before the dwarf 


all to be wondered at, becauſe natures 
in that country, obſerving the ſame pro- 
portion through all her operations, a 
hail- ſtone is near eighteen hundred times 
as large as one in Europe, which I can 


aſſert upon experience, having been fo 


curious to weigh and meaſure them, 

But a more dangerous accident hap. 
pened to me in the ſame garden, when 
my little nurſe believing ſhe had put 


me in a ſecure place, which I often en- 


treated her to do, that I might enjoy 
my own thoughts, and having left my 
box at home to avoid the trouble of 
carrying it, went to another part of the 
garden with her governeſs, and ſome 


ladies of her acquaintance. While the 


was abſent and out of hearing, a ſmall 
white ſpaniel belonging to one of the 
chief gardeners, having got by accident 
into the garden, happened to range near 
the place where I lay: the dog, fol- 
lowing the ſcent, came dire&ly up, 
and taking me in his mouth, ran ſtraight 
to his maſter, wagging his tail, and ſet 
me gently on the ground. By good 
fortune he had been ſo well taught, that 
I was carried between his teeth without 
the leaſt hurt, or even tearing my 
cloaths. But the poor gardener, who 


knew me well, and had a great kindneſs 


for me, was in a terrible fright : he 
gently took me up in both his hands, 
and aſked me how I did; but I was fo 
amazed and out of breath, that I could 
not ſpeak a word, In a few minutes I 
came to myſelf, and he carried me ſafe 
to my little nurſe, wha by this time had 
returned to the place where ſhe left me, 
and was in cruel agonies when I did 
not appear, nor anſwer when ſhe called: 
ſhe ſeverely reprimanded the gardener 
on account of his dog, But £ thing 
was huſhed up, and never known at 
court: for the girl was afraid of the 
ueen's anger; and truly, as to myſelf, 
thought it would not be for my reputa - 
tion that ſuch a ſtory ſhould go about. 
This accident abſolutely determined 
Glumdalclitch never to truſt me abro 
for the future out of her ſight. I had 
been long afraid of this reſolution, and 
therefore concealed from her ſome little 
unlucky adventures that happened in 
thoſe times when I was left by myſelf. 
Once a kite, hovering over the garden, 
made a ftoop at me, and if I had not 
reſolutely drawn my hanger, and run 
under a thick eſpalier, he would have 


tain] ied me away in his talons. 
certainly carried me away in * 
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Another time, walking to the top of a 
freſh mole-hill, I fell to my neck in the 
hole, through which that animal had 
caſt up the earth, and coined ſome lye 
not worth remembering, to excuſe my- 
ſelf for ſpoiling my cloaths. I likewiſe 
broke my right-ſhin againſt the ſhell of 
a ſnail, which I happened to ſtumble 
over, as I was walking alone, and 
thinking on poor England. 

] cannot tell wherher I were more 
pleaſed or mortified, to obſerve in thoſe 
ſolitary walks, that the ſmaller birds 
did not appear to be at all afraid of me, 
but would hop about within a yard's 
diſtance, looking for worms, and other 
food, with as much indifference and ſe- 
curity, as if no creature at all were near 
them. I remember a thruſh had the 
confidence to ſnatch out of my hand, 
with his bill, a piece of cake that 
Glumdalclitch had juſt given me for my 
breakfaſt, When I attempted to catch 
any of theſe birds, they would boldly 


turn againſt me, endeavouring to peck 


my fingers, which I durſt not venture 
within their reach; and then they would 
hop back unconcerned, to hunt for 
worms or ſnails, as they did before. 
But one day I took a thick cudgel, and 


threw it with all my ſtrength ſo luckily 


at a linnet, that I knocked him down, 
and ſeizing him by the neck with both 
my hands, ran with him in triumph to 
my nurſe. However, the bird, who had 
only been ſtunned, recovering himſelf, 
gave me ſo many boxes with his wings 


on both ſides of my head and body, 


though I held him at arms length, and 
was out of the reach of his claws, that 
I was twenty times thinking to let him 


go. But I was ſoon relieved by one 


of our ſervants, who wrung off the 
bird's neck, and I had him next day 
for dinner by the queen's command. 

bis linnet, as near as I can remember, 


leemed to be ſomewhat larger than an: 


England ſwan, | 

The maids of honour often invited 
Glumdalclitch to their apartments, and 
defired ſhe would bring me along with 
her, on purpoſe to have the pleature of 
ſeeing and touching me. They would 
ten ſtrip me naked from top to toe, 
and lay me at full length in their bo- 


ns; where with I was much diſguſted; 


cauſe, to ſay the truth, a very offen- 
eſmell came from their ſkins; which 
o not mention, or intend, to the diſ- 
Urantape of thoſe excellent ladies, tor 


whom I have all manner of reſpect; 
but I conceive that my ſenſe was more 
acute, in proportion to my littleneſs, 
and that thoſe illuſtrious perſons were 
no more diſagreeable to their lovers, or 
to each other, than people of the ſame 
quality are with us in England. And, 
after all, I found their natural ſmell 


was much more ſupportable than when 
they uſed perfumes, under which I im- 


mediately ſwooned away. I cannot for- 


get, that an intimate friend of mine in 
Lilliput took the freedom in a warm 
day, when I had uſed a good deal of 


exerciſe, to complain of a ſtrong (ſmell 
about me, although I am as little faulty 


that way as moſt of my ſex; but I ſup- 


poſe his faculty of ſmelling was as nice 
with regard to me, as mine was to that 


of this people. Upon this point, I can- 


not forbear doing juſtice to the queen 


my miſtreſs, and Glumdalclitch my 
nurſe, whoſe perſons were ag ſweet as 


thoſe of any lady in England. 


That which gave the moſt uneaſineſs 
among theſe maids of honour (when 
my nurſe carried me to viſit them) was 


to ſee them ule me without any manner 
of ceremony, like a creature who had 


no ſort of conſequence; for they would 


ſtrip themſelves to the ſkin, and put on 


their ſmocks in my preſence, while I 
was placed on the toilet, directly be- 
fore their naked bodies, which, I am 
| ſure, to me, was very far from being a 


tempting ſight, or from giving me any 
other emotions, than thoſe of horror 


and diſguſt, Their ſkins appeared ſo 
coarſe and uneven, ſo variouſly co- 


loured, when I ſaw them near, with a 
mole here and there as broad as a tren- 


cher, and hairs hanging from it thicker _ 


than packthreads, to ſay nothing far- 


ther concerning the reſt of their per- 


ſons. Neither did they at all ſcruple, 
while I was by, to diſcharge what they 
had drank, to the quantity of at leaſt 


two hopſhcads, in a veſſel that held 


above three tuns. The handſomeſt 


among theſe maids of honour, a plea- 
ſant, frolick ſome girl of ſixteen, would 


ſometimes ſet me aſtride upon one of 


her nipples, with many other tricks, 
wherein the reader will excuſe me for 


not being over particular. But I was 


ſo much diſpleaſed, that I entreated 


Glumdalclitch to contrive ſome excuſe 
for not ſeeing that young lady any 
more. . 
One day a young gentleman, who 
| Was 
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veins and arteries ſpouted up ſuch a uo 
- digious quantity of blood, and ſo 
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Was nephew to my, nurſe's governeſs, 


came and preſſed them both to ſee an 
execution. It was of a man who had 
-murdered one of that gentleman's inti- 


mate acquaintance. Glumdalclitch was 


- prevailed on to be of the company, very 
much againſt her inclination, for the 


was naturally tender-hearted : and as 
for myſelf, although I abhorred ſuch 
kind of ſpectacles, = my curioſity 


-tempted me to ſee ſomething that I 
thought muſt be extraordinary. The 
malefactor was fixed in a chair upon a 
' ſcaffold erected for that purpoſe, and 


his head cut off at one blow with a 
ſword of about forty feet long. The 


igh 


in the air, that the great jett d eau at 
Verſailles was not equal for the time 
it laſted; and the head, when it fell on 


the ſcaffold floor, gave ſuch a bounce, 


as made me ftart, although I were at 


leaſt half an Engliſh mile diſtant, 
The queen, who often uſed to hear 
me talk of my ſea-voyages, and took 


all occaſions to divert me when I was 


melancholy, aſked me whether I under- 
ſtood how to handle a fail, or an oar, 
and whether a little exerciſe of rowing 


might not be convenient for my health; 


I anſwered, that I underſtood both very 


well: for, although my proper em- 


ployment had been to be ſurgeon or 
do 


or to the ſhip, yet often, upon a 
pinch, I was forced to work like a com- 


mon mariner. But I could not ſee how 


this could be done in their country, 
where the ſmalleſt wherry was equal to 


a firſt rate man of war among us, and 
ſuch a boat as I could manage, would 
never live in any of their rivers. Her 


majeſty ſaid, if I would contrive a boat, 


Her own joiner ſhould make it, and ſhe 


would a a place for me to ſail in. 
The fe 


low was an ingenious workman, 
and, by my inſtructions, in ten days, 


finiſhed a pleaſure- boat, with all it's 


tackling, able conveniently to hold 


eight Europeans. When it was finiſh- 


ed; the queen was ſo delighted, that ſhe 
ran with it in her lap to the king, who 
ordered it to be put in a ciſtern full of 
water, with me in it, by way of trial; 


Where I could not manage my two ſculls 


or little oars, for want of room. But 
the queen had before contrived another 


project: ſhe ordered the joiner to make a 
| wooden trough of three hundred foet 


an hour, Here IToften uſed to row for 


| pleaſed, When I had done, Glumdal. ſe 


balance it with all my weight on the 


long, fifty broad, and eight deep; which 
being well pitched, to prevent leaking, | 
was placed on the floor along the wall, 0 
in an outer i · om of the palace. It had 
a cock near the bottom, to let out the 
water when it began to grow ſtale, and 
two ſervants could ably fill it in half h 


my own diverſion, as well as that of fi 
the queen and her ladies, who thought 
themſelves wel] entertained with m 
{kill and agility. Sometimes I would | 
put up my fail, and then my buſineſs : 
was only to ſteer, while the ladies 
gave me a gale with their fans; and, 1 
when they were weary, ſome of the 
pages would blow my fail forward with 
their breath, while I ſhewed my art by I 
ſteering ſtarboard or larboard, as l 


clitch always carried back my boat into 
her cloſet, and hung it on a nail to dry. 0 

In this exerciſe J once met an acci- 
dent, which had like to have coſt me 


my life: for, one of the pages having 5 
put my boat into the Shes the gover- t 
neſs who attended Glumdalclitch, very r 
officiouſly lifted me up to place me in a 


the boat, but T happened to flip through a 
her fingers, and ſhould infallibly have te 
fallen down forty feet upon the floor, 8 
if, by the luck ieſt chance in the world, ti 
J had not been ſtopped by a corking · 0 
pin that ſtuck in the — gentlewo · re 
man's ſtomacher; the head of the pin 1 


paſſed between my ſbirt and the waiſt 8 
band of my breeches, and thus I wa t 
held by the middle in the air, till Glum- p 
dalclitch ran to my relief. 0 

Another time, one of the fervants, F 
whoſe office it was to fill my trough t 
every third day with freſh water, was h 
fo careleſs to let a huge frog (not i 0 
ceiving it) ſlip out of his pail. Ile [ 
frog lay concealed till I was put inte I 
my boat, but then, ſeeing a reſting 9 
place, climbed up, and made it lean 10 t 
much on one ſide, that I was forced to h 


other, to prevent overturning. 
the frog was got in, it hopped at ovc* 
half the length of the boat, and the 
over my head, backwards and forward 
daubing my face and cloaths with it. 
odious lime. The largeneſs of 11 
features made it appear the moſt de. 
formed animal that can be conceived. 
However, I deſired Glumdalclitch te 
let me deal with it alone, I barge” 


. 


on hex c ( oe Foy; 


ita good while with one of my ſculls, and 
at laſt forced it to leap out of the boat. 
But the greateſt danger I ever under- 
went, in that kingdom, was from a 
monkey, who belonged to one of the 
clerks of the kitchen. Glumdalclitch 
had locked me up in her cloſet, while ſhe 
went ſomewhere upon buſineſs, or a vi- 
fit, The weather being very warm, the 
cloſet-window was left open, as well as 
the windows and the door of my big- 
ger box, in which I uſually lived, be- 
cauſe of it's largeneſs and conveniency. 
As I fat quietly meditating at my table, 


I heard ſomething bounce in at the 


cloſet-window, and ſkip about from 
one fide to the other; whereat, although 


I were much alarmed, yet I ventured 


to look out, but not ſtirring from my 
ſeat; and then I ſaw this trolickſome 
animal, friſking and leaping up and 
down, till at laſt he come to my box, 
which he ſeemed to view with great 


pleaſure and curioſity, peeping in at 


the door, and every window. I re- 
treated to the farther corner of my 
room, or box; but the monkey look - 
ing in, at every ſide, put me into ſuch 
a fright, that T wanted preſence of mind 
to conceal myſelf under the bed, as I 
might have eaſily done. After ſome 
time ſpent in peeping, grinning, and 
chattering, he at laſt eſpied me, and 
reaching one of his paws in at the door, 
as a cat does when ſhe plays with a 
mouſe, although I often ſhifted place 
to ayoid him, he at length ſeized the 
/appet of my coat (which, being made 
of that country filk, was very thick 
and ſtrong) and dragged me out. He 
took me up in his right fore-foot, and 
held me as a nurſe does a child ſhe is 


going to ſuckle, juſt as I have ſeen the 


lame ſort of creature do with a kitten 
in Burope: and, when I offered to ſlrug- 
ele, he (queezed me ſo hard, that I 
ought it more prudent to ſubmit. I 
ave good reaſon to believe, that he 
wok me tor a young one of bis own 
becles, by his often ſtroaking my face 
zer) gently with his other paw. In 
theſe diverſions, he was interrupted by 
| noiſe at the cloſet- door, as if ſome 
Ka Ne it; whereupon he 
ea | wi 

wo N \ ped up to the window, at 

leads and cutters, walking upon 
oy legs, and holding mein the foutth, 
U he clambered up to a roof that was 


xt to ours, I heard Glumdalclitch 
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ad come in, and thence upon 


55 
give a ſhriek at the moment he was 
carrying me out. The poor girl was 
almoſt diſtracted: that quarter of the 
palace was all in an uproar, the ſervants 
ran for ladders; the monkey was ſeen 
by hundreds in the court, ſitting upon 
the ridge of a building, holding me 
like a baby in one of his fore - paws, and 
feeding me with the other, by cram- 
ming into my mouth ſome victuals he 
had ſqueezed out of the bag on one 
ſide of his chaps, and patting me when 


I would not eat; whereat many of the 
rabble below could not forbear laugh- 
ing: neither do I think they juſtly 


ought to be blamed ; for, without queſ- 
tion, the ſight was ridiculous enough 
to every body but myſelf. Some of the 
people threw up ſtones, hoping to drive 


the monkey down; but this was ſtrict- 


ly forbidden, or elſe, very probably, 
my brains had been daſhed out. 


The ladders were now applied, and 


mounted by ſeveral men, which the 


monkey oblerving, and finding himſelf 


almoſt encompaſſed; not being able to 


make ſpeed enough with his three legs, 


let me drop on a ridge-tile, and made 


his eſcape, Here I ſat for ſome time, 


five hundred yards from the ground, 
expecting every moment to be blown 
down by the wind, or to fall by my own 


giddineſs, and come tumbling over and 
over from the ridge to the eaves: but 


an honeſt lad, one of my nurſe's foot- 


men, climbed up, and putting me into 


his breeches pocket, brought me down 
ſafe. | 5 | 
I was almoſt choaked with the filthy 
ſtuff the monkey had crammed down 
my throat; but my dear little nurſe 


picked it out of my mouth with a ſmall 


needle, and then I fell a vomiting, 
which gave me great relief. Vet I was 


| ſo weak, and bruiſed in the fides, with 
the ſqueezes given me by this odious 
animal, that I was forced to keep my 
bed a fortnight. The king, queen, and 


all the court, ſent every day to enquire” 


after my health, and her majeſty made 
my ſickneſs. 


me ſeveral viſits durin 
The monkey was killed; and an order 


made, that no ſuch animal ſhould be | 


kept about the palace. 


hen I attended the king after my 


recovery, to return him thanks for his 
favours, he was pleaſed to rally mea 
good deal upon this adventure. He 
aſked me what my thoughts and ſpe- 
culations were while J lay in the mon- 
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key's paw how I liked the victuals he 
gave me; his manner of feeding; and 
whether the freſh air on the roof had 
ſharpened my ſtomach. He deſired to 
know what I would have done upon 
ſuch an occaſion in my own country. 
J told his majeſty, that in Europe we 
had no monkies, except ſuch as were 
brought for curioſities from other places, 
and fo ſmall that J could deal with a 
dozen of them together, if they pre- 
ſumed to attack me. And as for that 


monſtrous animal with whom I was ſo 
lately engaged (it was, indeed, as large 
as an elephant) if my fears had ſuffered 
me to think ſo far as to make uſe of 
my hanger (looking fiercely, and clap- 


ding my hand upon the hilt as I ſpoke) 


when he poked his paw into my cham- 


ber, perhaps I ſhould have given him 


fucha wound, as would have made him 
glad to withdraw it with more haſte 
than he put it in. This I delivered in 


a firm tone, like a perſon who was jea- 


lous leſt his courage ſhould be called 
in queſtion. However, yy ſpeech pro- 


duced nothing elſe beſides a loud laugh- 


ter, which all the reſpe& duc to his 


majeſty, from thoſe about him, could 
not make them contain. This made 
me reflect, how vain an attempt it is 


for a man to endeavour doing himſelf 
honour among thoſe who are out of all 


degree of equality or compariſon with 


him. And yet I have ſeen the moral of 


my own behaviour very frequent in 
England fince my return, where a lit- 
tle contemptible varlet, without the leaſt 
title to birth, perſon, wit, or common 
ſenſe, ſhall preſume to look with im- 


portance, and put himſelf upon a foot 


with the greateſt perſons in the king- 
dom. See | 
I was every day furniſhing the court 
with ſome ridiculous tory ; and Glum- 
dalclitch, although ſhe loved me to ex- 
ceſs, yet was arch enough to inform the 
queen, whenever I committed any fol- 
iy that ſhe thought would be divertin 


to her majeſty. The girl, who ha 
been out of order, was carried by her 


governels to take the air about an hour's 
diſtance, or thirty miles from town. 


They alighted out of the coach near a 


{mall foort-path in the field, and Glum- 
dalclitch ſetting down my travelling- 
box, I went out of it to walk. There 
was a cow-dung in the path, and I 
muſt needs try my activity 8 
ing to leap over it. I took a run, but 


unfortunately jumped ſhort, and found 
myſelf juſt in the middle up to my 
knees. I waded through with ſome 
difficulty, and one of the footmen wiped 
me as clean as he could with his hand- 
kerchief ; for I was filthily bemired, 
and my nurie confined me to my box, 
till we returned home; where the queen 


was ſoon informed of what had paſſed 


and the footman ſpread it about the 
court ; ſo that all the mirth, for ſome 
days, was at my expence. 


CHAP. vi. 


SEVERAL CONTRIVANCES OF THE 
AUTHOR TO PLEASE THE KING 
AND QUEEN—HE SHEWS BIS 
SKILL IN MUSICK—THE KING 

' ENQUIRES INTO THE STATE OF 
ENGLAND, WHICH THE AUTHOR 
RELATES TO HIM—THE KINGS 
OBSERVATIONS THEREON. 


1 Uſed to attend the king's levee once 
or twice a week, and had often ſeen 
him under the barber's hand; which, 
indeed, was at firlt very terrible to 
behold ; for the razor was almoſt twice 
as long as an ordinary ſcythe, His ma- 
jeſty, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, was only ſhaved twice a week. 
I once prevailed on the barber to give 
me ſome of the ſuds or lather, out of 
which I picked forty or fifty of the 
ſtrongeſt — of hair, I then took 
a piece of fine wood, and cut it like tht 
back of a comb, making ſeveral holes 
in it at equal diſtance, with as ſmall a 
needle as I could get from Glumdal- 
clitch, I fixed in the ſtumps ſo artif 
cially, ſcraping and ſloping them with 
my knife towards the ints, that 1 
made a very tolerable comb; which was 
a ſeaſonable ſupply, my own being ſo 
much broken in the teeth, that it was al- 
moſt uſeleſs : neither did I know an) 
artiſt in that country ſo nice and ex- 
act, as would undertake to make me 
another. 85 

And this puts me in mind of an 
amuſement wherein I ſpent many of my 
leiſure hours. I defired the 2 
woman to fave for me the combings © 
her majeſty's hair, whereof in time Igo 
a good quantity, and conſulting wih 
friend the cabinet-maker, who had te. 
ceived general orders to do little jobb! 
for me, I directed him to 4 


chair · frames, no larger than thoſe I had 
in my box, and then to hore little holes 
with a fine awl round thoſe parts where 
I deſigned the backs and ſeats; through 
theſe holes I wove the ſtrongeſt hairs 
I could pick out, juſt after the manner 
of cane chairs in England. When they 
were finiſhed, I made a preſent of them 
to her majeſty, who kept them in her 
cabinet, and uſed to ſhew them for cu- 
rioſities, as indeed they were the won- 
der of every one that beheld them. The 
queen would have had me fit upon one 
of theſe chairs, but I abſolutely refuſed 
to obey her, proteſting I would rather 


die a thouſand deaths, than place a diſ- 
' honourable part of my body on thoſe 


precious hairs that once adorned her 


majeſty's head. Of theſe hairs (as I 
had always a mechanical genius) I like 


wiſe made a neat little purſe about five 
feet long, with her majeſty's name de- 


cyphered in gold letters, which I gave 


to Glumdalclitch, by the queen's con- 
ſent. To ſay the truth, it was more 
for ſhew than uſe, being not of ſtrength 
to bear the weight of their larger coins, 
and therefore ſhe kept nothing in it 
. ſome little toys that girls are fond 
0 A | 0 ; Wo 

The king, who delighted in muſick, 


hadfrequent concerts at court, to which 


I was ſometimes carried, and ſet in my 
on a table to hear them; but the 


noiſe was ſo great, that I could hardly. 


diſtinguiſh the tunes. I am confident, 
that all the drums and trumpets of a 
royal army, beating and ſounding to- 
gether juſt at your ears, could not equal 
it, My practice was to have my box 
removed from the place where the per- 
formers ſat, as far as I could; then to 
ſhut the doors and windows of it, and 


raw the window-curtains ; after which 


found their muſick not diſagreeable. 
bad learned in my youth to play a 
little upon the ſpinnet. Glumdalcliich 


kept one in her chamber, and a maſter 


attended twice a week to teach her; I 
call ita ſpinnet, becauſe it ſomewhat re- 
ſembled that inſtrument, and was played 
upon in the ſame manner. A fancy 
ame into my head that I would enter- 
ain the king and queen with an Eng- 
iſh tune upon this inſtrument. But 
this appeared extremely difficult: for 

innet was near ſixty feet long, each 


ey being almoſt a foot wide, ſo that, 


with my arms extended, I could not 
eh to aboye five keys, and to preſs 
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them down required a good ſmart ſtroke 
with my fiſt, which would be too great 
a labour, and to no purpoſe. The me- 
thod I contrived was this : I prepared 
two round ſticks about the bigneſs of 
common cudgels ; they were thicker at 
one end than the other, and I covered 
the thickerend with a piece of a mouſe's - 
ſkin, that, by rapping on them, I might 
neither damage the tops of the keys, - 
nor interrupt the ſound. Before the 
ſpinnet a bench was placed about four 
eet below the keys, and I was put 
upon the bench. I ran fideling upon 
it that way and this, as faſt as I could, 
banging the proper — with my twa 
ſticks, and made a ſhift to play a jiggs 
to the great ſatisfaction of both their 
majeſties : but it was the moſt violent 


exerciſe I ever underwent, and yet 1 


could not ſtrike above ſixteen keys, nor 


conſequently play the baſs and treble _ 


together, as other artiſts do; which 
was a great diſadvantage to my per- 
formance. 5 | 

The king, who, as I before obſerved, 
was a prince of excellent underſtand- 
ing, would frequently order that I 
ſhould be brought in my box, and ſet 
upon the table in his cloſet: he would 
then command me to bring one of my 
chairs out of the box, and fit down 
within three yards diſtance upon the 
top of the cabinet, which brought me 
almoſt to a level with his face. In this 
manner I had ſeveral converſations with 
him. I one day took the freedom to 
tell his majeſty, that the contempt he 
diſcovered towards Europe, and the reſt 
of the world, did not ſeem anſwerable 
to thoſe excellent qualities of mind he 
was maſter of, That reaſon did not 
extend itſelf with the bulk of the body: 
on the contrary, we obſerved in. our 
country, that the talleſt perſons were 
uſually leaſt provided with it. That, 


among other animals, bees and ants 


had the reputation of more induſtry, 
art, and ſagacity, than many of the 
larger kinds; and that, as inconſider- 
able as he took me to be, I Reged I 
might live to do his majeſty ſome ſignal 
ſervice, The king heard me with at- 
tention, and began to conceive a much 
better opinion of me than he had ever 
before. He deſired I would give him 
as exact an account of the government 
of England, as I poſſibly could; be- 
cauſe, as fond as princes commonly are 


of their own cuſtoms (for ſo he con. 


H z jeRured 
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jeEtured of other monarchs by my for- 
mer diſcourſes) he ſhould be glad to 
hear of any thing that might delerve 
imitation. 

Imagine with thyſelf, courteous read- 
er, how often I then wiſhed for the 
tongue of Demoſthenes or Cicero, that 
might have enabled me to celebrate the 
praiſe of my own dear native country, 
in a ſtyle equal to it's merits and te- 
tieny.: - | 
I began my diſcourſe, by informing 
his majeſty, that our dominions conſiſt- 
ed of two iſlands, which compoled 
three mighty kingdoms under one Sove- 
reign, beſides our plantations in Ame- 
rica, I dwelt long upon the ferti- 
lity of our ſoil, and the temperature of 


gur climate. I then ſpoke at large upon 


the conſtitution of an Engliſh parlia- 


ment, partly made up of an illuſtrious 


body, called the houſe of peers, per- 
ſons of the nobleſt blood, and of the 
moſt ancient and ample patrimonies. 1 
deſcribed that extraordinary care always 
taken of their education in arts and 


arms, to qualify them for being coun- 


ſellors both to the king and kingdom; 


to have a ſhare in the legiſlature; to be. 


members of the higheſt court of judi- 
cature, from whence there could be no 
appeal; and to be champions always 
ready for the defence of their prince and 


country, by their valour, conduct, and 


fidelity. That theſe were the ornament 
and bulwark of the kingdom, worthy 
followers of their moſt renowned ancel- 
tors, whoſe honour had been the reward of 
their virtue, from which their poſterity 
were never once known to degenerate, 
To theſe were joined ſeveral holy per- 
ſons, as part of that aſſembly, under 
the title of biſhops, whoſe peculiar bu- 
ſineſs it is to take care of religion, and 
of thoie who inſtru& the people therein. 

Theſe were ſearched and ſought out 
through the whole nation, by the prince 
and his wiſeſt counſellors, among ſuch 
of the prieſthood as were moſt deſerved- 
ly diſtinguiſhed by the ſanctity of their 
lives, and the depth of their erudition, 


who were indeed the ſpiritual tathers of 


the clergy and the people. | 
That the other part of the parliament 
conſiſted of an aſſembly called the houſe 
of commons, who were all principal 
centlemen, freely picked and culled out 
by the people themſelves, for their great 
abilities and love of their country, to 
repreſent the wiſdom of the whole na- 


tion. And that theſe two bodies made up 
the moſt avguſt aſlembly in Europe; to 
whom, in conjunction with the prince, 
the whole legiſlature is committed, 

I then deſcended to the courts of juſ. 
tice, over which the judges, thoſe ye. 
nerable ſages and interpreters of the 
law, preſided, for determining the dil. 
puted rights and properties of men, as 
weil as for the puniſhment of vice, ard 
the protection of innocence. I men- 
tioned the prudent management of our 
treaſury, the valour and atclievemeuts 
of our foices by ſea and land. I com- 
puted the number of our people, by 
reckoning how many millions there 
might be of each religious ſect, or po- 
litical party among us. I did not omit 
even our ſports and paſtunes, or any 
other particular which I thought might 
redound to the honour of my country, 
And I finiſhed all with a brief hiſtori- 
cal account of affairs and events in 
England, for about an hundied years 
palt. 

This converſation was not ended un- 
der five audiences, each of ſeveral 
hours; and the king heard the whole 


with great attention, frequently taking 


notes of what I ſpoke, as well as me- 
morandums of what queſtions he in- 
tended to alk me. | 

When 1 had put an end to theſe long 
dilcourſes, his majeſty, in a fixth au- 
dience, conſulting his notes, propoled 
many doubts, queries, and objections, 
upon every article, He aſked what 
methods were uſed to cultivate the 
minds and bodies of our young nobi- 
lity, and in what kind of buſineſs they 
commonly ſpent the firſt and teachable 
part of their lives. What courſe was 
taken to ſupply that aſſembly, when 
any noble family became extinct. What 
qualifications were neceſſary in thoſe 
who are to be created new lords: whe- 
ther the humour of the prince, a ſum 
of money to a court lady or a prime- 


' miniſter, or a deſign ot ſtrengthening 4 


party oppolite to the publick intereſt, 
ever happened to be motives in thole ad- 


vancements. What ſhare of k nowledge 


theſe lords had in the laws of their coun- 
try, and how they came by ity 40 48 19 
enable them to decide the properties of 


their fellow-ſubje&s in the lail zelort. 


Whether they were all ſo tree from 
avarice, partialities, or want, that. 
bribe, or tome other ſiniſter view, cou 


have no place among them. . 


thoſe holy lords I ſpoke of, were always 

omoted to that rank upon account of 
their knowledge in religious matters, 
and the ſanity of their lives; had 
never been compliers with the times, 
while they were common prieſts, or ſlav- 
i proſtitute chaplains to ſome noble- 
man, whoſe opinions they continued 
ſervilely to follow, after they were ad- 
mitted into that aſſembly. THe 

He then defired to know what arts 
were practiſed in electing thoſe whom I 
called commoners: whether a ſtranger, 
with a ſtrong purſe, might not influence 
the vulgar voters to chuſe him before 
their own landlord, or the moſt conſi- 
derable gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, How it came to paſs that peo- 
ple were ſo violently bent upon getting 
into this aſſembly, which I allowed to 
be a great ts and expence, often 
to the ruin of their families, without 
any ſalary or penſion; becauſe this ap- 
peared ſuch an exalted ſtrain of virtue 
and publick ſpirit, that his majeſty 
ſeemed to doubt it might poſſibly not be 
always ſincere; and he deſired to know 
whether ſuch zealous gentlemen could 
have any views of refunding themſelves 
for the charges and trouble they were 
at, by ſacrificing the publick good to 


the deſigns of a weak and vicious prince, 


in conjunction with a corrupted mini- 


ry, He multiplied his queſtions, and 
lifted me thoroughly upon every part of 
is head, propoſing numberleſs enqui- 
nes and objections, which I think it not 
prudent or convenient to repeat. 

Upon what 1 ſaid in relation to our 


courts of juſtice, his majeſty deſired to 


be ſatisfied in ſeveral points: and this 
| was the better able to do, having been 


in chancery, which was decreed for me 
with colts. He aſked what time was 
uually ſpent in determining between 
git and wrong, and what degree of 
Upence, Whether advocates and ora- 
ors had liberty to plead in cauſes ma- 
nteltly known to be unjuſt, vexatious, 
" oppreſſive, Whether party in reli- 
bon or politicks were obſerved to be of 


ay weight in the ſcale of juſtice. 


hether thoſe pleading orators were 
Ferlons educated in the general know- 
"ge of equity, or only in provincial, 
(onal, and other local cuſtoms. 
hether they or their judges had any 
Ft in penning thoſe laws which they 
med the liberty of interpreting and 


not be better defended by himſelf, 
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gloſling upon at their pleaſure. Whe- 
ther they had ever, at different times, 
pleaded for and againſt the ſame cauſe, 
and cited precedents to prove contrary 


opinions. Whether they were a rich or 


a poor corporation. Whether they re- 
ceived any pecuniary reward for plead- 
ing or delivering their opinions. And 
particularly, whether they were ever 
admitted as members in the lower ſe- 
nate. 9 6 | 4.7 

He fell next upon the management 
of our treaſury; and ſaid, he thought 


my memory had failed me, becauſe I 


computed our taxes at about five or ſix 
millions a year, and when I came to 
mention the iſſues, he found they ſome- 
times amounted to more than douole; 
for the notes he had taken were very 
particular in this point, becauſe he hop- 


ed, as he told me, that the knowledge 
of our conduct might be uſeful to 


him, and he could not be deceived in 
his calculations: but, if what I told 
him were true, he was ſtill at a loſs 
how a kingdom could run out of 
it's eſtate like a private perſon, He 


aſked me who were our creditors 
and where we found money to pa 
1. 


them. He wondered to hear me ta 
of ſuch chargeable and expenſive wars; 


that certainly we muſt be a quarrel- 
ſome people, or live among very bad 
neighbours; and that our generals 
mult needs be richer than our kings, 


He aſked what buſineſs we had out of 
our own iſlands, unleſs upon the ſcore 
of trade or treaty, or to defend the 
coaſts with our fleet. Above all, he 
was amazed to hear me talk of a merce- 
nary ſtanding- army in the midit of peace, 


and among a free people. Be ſaid, if 
ormerly almoſt ruined by a, long ſuit 


we were governed by our own conſent 
in the perſons of our repreſentatives, he 


could not imagine of whom we were 
afraid, or againſt whom we were to 


fight; and would hear my opinion, 
whether a private man's houſe 1 0 

| nis 
children, and family, than by half a 
dozen raſcals, picked . a venture 
in the ſtreets, for ſmal 


ting their throats. _ | 
He laughed at my odd kind of arith. 
metick (as he was pleaſed to call it) in 


reckoning the numbers of our poogee by 
e 


a computation drawn from the ſeveral 
ſects among us in religion and politicks. 


He ſaid, he knew no reaſon why thoſe 
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ho entertain opinions prejudicial to the 
publick, ſhould be obliged to change, or 
ſhould not be obliged to conceal them. 
And as it was tyranny in any government 
to require the firſt, ſo it was weakneſs not 
to enforce the ſecond: for a man may be 
allowed to keep poiſons in his cloſet, but 
not to vend them about for cordials. 
He obſerved, that, among the diver- 
ſrons of our nobility and gentry, I had 
mentioned gaming. He deſired to 
know at what age this entertainment 
was uſually taken up, and when it was 
ſaid down; how much of their time it 
employed; whether it ever went ſo high as 
to affect their fortunes: whether mean 
vicious people, by their dexterity in 


that art, might not arrive at great riches, 
and ſometimes keep our very nobles in 
dependance, as well as habituate them 


to vile companions, wholly take them 


from the improvement of their minds, 


and force them, by the loſſes they 
received, to learn and practiſe that infa- 
mous dexterity upon others. 
He was perfectly aſtoniſhed with the 
hiſtorical account I gave him of our 
affairs during the laſt century, proteſt- 


ing eit was only a heap of conſpiracies, 


rebellions, murders, maſſacres, revo- 


lutions, baniſhments, the very worſt ef. 


fe&s that avarice, faction, hypocriſy, 
rfidiouſneſs, crucltv, rage, madneſs, 
atred, envy, luſt, malice, or ambition, 
could produce, | 
His majeſty in another audience was 
at the pains to recapitulate the ſum of 
all I had ſpoken, compared the queſtions 


he made with the anſwers I had given; 


then taking me into his hands, and 
ſtroaking me gently, delivered himſelf 
in theſe words, which I ſhall never 
forget, nor the manner he ſpoke 
themin: * My little friend Grildrig, 


© you have made a moſt admirable pa- 


© negyrick upon your country: you 
have clearly proved, that ignorance, 
idleneſs, and vice, are the proper in- 
gredients for qualifying a * 
that laws are beſt explained, interpret- 
ed and applied, by thoſe whoſe intereſt 
and abilities lie in perverting, con- 
founding, and eluding them. I ob- 
ſerve among you ſome lines of an in- 
ſtitution, which in it's original might 
have been tolerable; but theſe half 
eraſed, and the reſt wholly blurred 
and blotted by corruptions. It doth 
not appear from all you have ſaid, how 
any one perfection is required towards 
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from concealing this part of my ſtory. 


upon wary particular, that it could not 


© the procurement of any one ſtatin WW by 
© among you; much leſs that men an 6 


© ennobled on account of their virtue 
that prieſts are advanced for then th 
© piety or learning, ſoldiers for their 
conduct or valour, judges for their in. 

« tegrity, ſenators for the love of their 7 
country, or counſellars for their wif. th 


dom. As for yourſelf," continued ee 

the king, © who have ſpent the greatef 
part of your life in travelling, I am to 
well diſpoſed to hope you may hither. fr 
© to have eſcaped many vices of your th 
© country. But by what Lhave gather. 1 
© ed from your own relation, and the m 
© anſwers I have with much pains of 
«© wringed and extorted from you, I m 
cannot but conclude the bulk of your 1 
© natives to be the moſt pernicious race th 
© of little odious vermin that nature 
© ever ſuffered to crawl upon the ſurface ha 
© of the earth.” „„ nc 
be 
5 5 * 

C.H AP. VII. 

3 at 
THE AUTHOR'S LOVE OP HIS COUN- fe 
TRY — HE MAKES A PROPOSAL 1 
OF MUCH ADVANTAGE TO THE D. 
KING, WHICH 1s REJECTED= f; 
THE KING'S GREAT IGNORANCE hi 
IN POLITICKS— THE LEARNING th 


OF THAT COUNTRY VERY IM» 
PERFECT ANDCONFINED—THEIR. 
LAWS AND MILITARY AFFAIRS, 

AND PARTIES IN THE STATE. 


, OTHING but an extreme love 
of truth could have hindered me 


It was in vain to diſcover my relent- 
ments, which were always turned into 
ridicule; and I was forced to reſt with 

atience, while my noble and moſt be- 
[oved country was ſo injuriouſly treated. 
I am as heartily ſorry, as any of my read- 
ers can poſſibly be, that ſuch an oca- 
ſion was given: but this prince hap- 
pened to be ſo curious and inquiſitive | 


conſiſt either with gratitude or g 
manners, to refuſe giving him what 
ſatis faction I was able. Yet thus much 
T may be allowed to ſay in my on 
vindication, that I artfully eluded ma- 
ny of his queſtions, and gave to ever) 
point a more favourable turn, b _ 
ny degrees, than the ſtrictneſs of tru! 
would allow. For I have always bort 


ality to my on 
that laudable 3 country 
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to an hiſtorian : I would hide the frail- 
ties and deformities of my political mo- 


| ther, and place her virtues and beauties 


in the moſt advantageous light, This 
s my ſincere endeavour in thoſe many 
iſcourſes 1 had with that monarch, al- 
though it unfortunately failed of ſuc- 
ceſs. 3 
But great allowances ſhould be pen 
to a king who lives wholly ſecluded 
from the reſt of the world, and mult 


therefore be altogether unacquainted 
with the manners and cuſtoms that 


moſt prevail in other nations; the want 
of which knowledge will ever produce 
many prejudices, and a certain narroau- 
rſs of thinking, from which we and 


the politer countries of Europe are 


wholly exempted. And it would be 


hard, indeed, if ſo remote a prince's 


notions of -virtue and vice were to 


be offered as a ſtandard for all man- 


kind, | 
To confirm what J have now ſaid, 


and further, to ſhew the miſerable ef - 


fefts of a confined education, I ſhall here 
inſert a paſſage which will hardly obtain 
belief. In hopes to ingratiate myſelf 
farther into his majeſty's favour, I told 
him of an invention diſcovered between 
three and four hundred years ago, to 
make a certain powder, into an heap of 
which the ſmalleſt ſpark of fire falling, 
would kindle the whole in a moment, 
although it were as big as a mountain, 


ind make it all fly up in the air together, 


with a noiſe and agitation greater than 
under. That a roper quantity of 
this powder ——_— 


hes, would drive a ball of iron or lead 
"ith ſuch violence and ſpeedy as no- 
ming was able to ſuſtain it's force. 
That the largeſt balls, thus diſcharged, 
would not only deſtroy whole ranks of 
u army at once, but batter the ſtrongeſt 
valls to the ground, fink down ſhips, 
with a thouſand men in each, to the 
dottom of the ſea; and, when linked 
'ogether by a chain, would cut through 
mats and rigging, divide hundreds of 
les in the middle, and lay all waſte 
ore them. That we often put this 
Powder into large hollow balls of iron, 
"a diſcharged them by an engine into 
ome city we were beſieging, which 
rip up the pavements, tear the 

bults to pieces, burſt and throw ſplin« 
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tountry, which Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 


| Gnfis with ſo much juſtice recommends brains of all who came near. 


into a hollow tube 
of braſs or iron, N to it's big- 
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ters on every ſide, daſhing out the 
That I 
knew the ingredients very well, which 
were cheap and common; ] underſt 
the manner of compounding them, an 


could direct his workmen how to make 


thoſe tubes of a ſize proportionable to 


all other things in his majeſty's king- 


dom, and the largeſt need not be above 
an hundred feet long; twenty or thirty 
of which tubes, charged with the proper 
quantity of powder and balls, would 
batter down the walls of the ſtrongeſt 
town in his dominions in a few hours, 
or deſtroy the whole metropolis, if ever 


it ſhould pretend to diſpute his abſolute 


commands. This I humbly offered to 
his majeſty, as a ſmall tribute of acknow- 
ledgment in return of ſo many marks that 


I had received of his royal favour and 
protection. | 


The king was ſtruck with horror at 


the deſcription I had given of thoſe ter- 
rible engines, and the propoſal I had 
made. He was amazed how ſo impotent 
and grovelling an inſe& as I (theſe were 


his expreſſions) could entertain ſuch in- 


human ideas, and in fo familiar a man- 
ner, as to appear wholly unmoved atall 


the ſcenes of blood and deſolation, 
which I had painted as the common 
effects of thoſe deſtructive machines, 


whereof, he ſaid, ſome evil genius, 


enemy to mankind, muſt have been the 
firſt contriver. As for himſelf, he pro- 


telted, that although few things de- 
| lighted him ſo much as new diſcoveries 
in art or in nature, yet he would rather 


loſe halt his kingdom than be privy to 


ſuch a ſecret, which he commanded me, 
as I valued my life, never to mention 


any more. 


A ſtrange effect of narrow principles 
and hort views ! that a prince poſſeſſed 


of every quality which procures vene - 
ration, love, and eſteem; of ſtrong parts, 
great wiſdom, and profound learning z 
endowed with admirable talents for go- 


vernment, and almoſt adored by his 
ſubjects; ſhould, from a nice unneceſ- 
_ ſary ſeruple, whereof in Europe we 


can have no conception, let flip an op- 
portunity put into his hands, that would 
have made him abſolute matter of the 


lives, the liberties, and the fortunes of 
Neither do I ſay this with 
from the 
many virtues of that excellent king; 


his people. 
the leaſt intention to detra 
whole character, I am ſenſible, will, on 
this account, be very much leſſened in 


the 
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the opinion of an Engliſh reader: but 
I take this defect among them to have 
riſen from their ignorance, by not hav- 
ing hitherto reduced politicks into a ſci- 
ence, as the more acute wits of Europe 
have done. For I remember very well, 


In a diſcourſe one day with the king, 


when J happened to ſay there were ſe- 
veral thouſand books among us written 
upon the art of government, it gave him 
(directly contrary to my intention) a 


very mean opinion of our underſtand- 


ings. He profeſſed both to abominate 
and deſpiſe all myſtery, refinement, and 
intrigue, either in a prince or a miniſter, 
He could not tell what I meant by /- 
erets of flate, where an enemy or ſome 
rival nation, were not in the caſe. He 
confined the knowledge of governing 


within very zarrow bounds, to common 
ſenſe and reaſon, to juſtice and lenity, 
to the ſpeedy determination of civil and 


criminal cauſes, with ſome other obvi- 
ous topicks, which are not worth con- 
fidering. And he gave it for his opi- 


nion, that whoever could make two 


ears of corn,” or two blades of graſs, 
to grow upon a ſpot of grovnd where 
only one grew before, would deſerve 
better of mankind, and do more eſ- 
ſential ſervice to his country, than the 


whole race of politicians put together. 


The learning of this people is very 


defective, conſiſting only in morality, 


hiſtory, poetry, and mathematicks, 
wherein they muſt be allowed to excel. 
But the laſt of theſe is wholly applied to 
what may be uſeful in life, to the im- 
provement of agriculture, and all me- 
chanical arts; ſo that among us it would 


de little eſteemed. And as to ideas, en- 


tities, abſtractions, and tranſcendentals, 
I could never drive the leaſt conception 
into their heads. 

No law of that country muſt exceed 


in words the number of letters in their 


alphabet, which conſiſts only in two 


and twenty. But, indeed, few of them 
extend even to that length. 1 are 
im 


expreſſed in the moſt plain and ſimple 
terms, wherein thoſe people are not 


mercurial enough to diſcover above one 


interpretation: and to write a comment 
upon any Jaw 1s a capital crime. As 
to the deciſion of civil cauſes or pro- 
ceedings againſt criminals, their pre- 
cedents are fo few, that they have little 
reaſon to boaſt of any extraordinary (kill 
in either. | | 


what books I pleaſed. 


They have had the art of printing, a 
well as the Chineſe, time out of mind, 
But their libraries are not very large; 
for that of the king, which is reck- 
oned the largeſt, doth not amount to 
above a thouſand volumes, placed in a 
| ang of twelve hundred feet long, 

rom whence I had liberty to borrow 
The queen's 
joiner had contrived, in one of Glum- 
dalclitch's rooms, a kind of wooden ma- 
chine, five and twenty feet high, formed 
like a ſtanding ladder, the ſteps were 
each fifty feet long. It was, indeed, a 
moveable pair of ſtairs, the loweſt end 
placed at ten feet diſtance from the wall 
of the chamber. The book I had a mind 
to read, was put up leaning againſt the 
wall: I firſt mounted to tne upper ſtep 
of the ladder, and turning wy tace to- 
wards the book, began at the top of the 
page, and fo walking tothe right and left 
abouteight or ten paces, according tothe 


length of the lines, till I had gotten a 


littie below the level of mine eyes, and 


then deſcending gradually till I came to 
the bottom; after which I mounted 
again, and began the other page in the 
ſame manner, and ſo turned over the 
leaf, which I could eaſily do with both 
my hands, for it was as thick and ſtiff 


as a paſteboard, and, in the largeſt 


folios, not above eighteen or 'twenty 
feet long. | N 
Their ſtyle is clear, maſculine, and 
ſmooth, but not florid ; for they avoid 
nothing more than multiplying unne- 
ceſſary words, or uſing various exprel- 
ſions. I have peruſed many of their 
books, eſpecially thoſe in hiſtory and 
morality. Among the reſt, I was much 
diverted with a little old Treatiſe, which 
always Jay in Glumdalclitch's bed- 
chamber, and belonged to her governeſs, 
a grave elderly gentlewoman, who dealt 
in writings of morality and devotion: 
The book treats of the weakneſs of hu- 
man kind, and is in little eſteem, except 
among the women and thevulgar. How- 
ever, I was curious to fee what an au- 


thor of that country could ſay upon ſuck. 


a ſubject. This writer went through all 
the uſual topicks of European moraliſts, 
ſhewing how diminutive, contemptible, 
and helpleſs an animal was man in his 
own nature; how unable to defend him- 
ſelf from inclemencies of the air, or the 
fury of wild beaſts: how much he was 


excelled by one creature in ſtrength, bj 
Poe | another 
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in cd, by a third ir foreſight, ſand horſezʒ but it was impoſſible for me 4 


4. by 2 fourth in induſtry, He ad to compute their number, — 4 0 
pb that nature was degenerated in theſe the _= of ground they took up. a3 
8 latter declining ages of the world, and cavalier, mounted on a large ſteed, 5 
to could now produce only ſmall abortive might be about ninety feet high. I have 1 
2 births, in compariſon of thoſe in ancient ſeen this whole body of horſe, upon a * , 
7 times. He ſaid, it was very realonable word of command, draw their ſwords 44 
4 to think, not only that the ſpecies of at once, and brandiſh them in the air. "0 
'' men were originally much larger, but Imagination can figure nothing ſo 1 
2 alſo, that there muſt have been grants grand, ſo ſurprizing, and ſo aſtoniſhing. _ 
3. in former ages, which, as it is alſerted It looked as if ten thouſand flaſhes of 71 
d by hiſtory and tradition, ſo it hath been lightning were darting at the ſame time vi 
8 confirmed by huge bones and ſkulls from every quarter of the ſky, 8 0 
a caſually dug up in ſeveral parts of the 1 was curious to know how this 1 
d kingdom, far exceeding the common prince, to whoſe dominions there is no 5 
l dwindling race of man in our days. acceſs from any other country, came to iN 
id He argued, that the very laws of na- think of armies, or to teach his people vi. 
ie ture abſolutely required we ſhould have the practice of military diſcipline. But £1.30 
p deen made in the beginning, of a ſize I was ſoon informed, both by converſa- 2 5 
by more large and robuſt, not ſo liable to tion and reading their hiſtories: for in TY 
he deſtruction from every little accident of the courſe of many ages, they have been P00 
fi a tile falling from an houſe, or a ſtone troubled with the ſame diſeaſe to which WAY 
he caſt from the hand of a boy, or being the whole race of mankind is ſubject; 40 
4 drowned in a little brook. From this the nobility often contending for power, - = 
4 way of reaſoning, the author drew the people for liberty, and the king for "I 
10 ſereral moral applications uſeful in the abſolute dominion. All which, how- (WY 
* conduct of life, but needleſs here to ever, happily tempered by the laws of that 2 
de repeat, For my own part, I could not kingdom, have been ſometimes violated ig 
ho avoid reflecting how univerſally this by each of the three parties, and have vo. 
th talent was ſpread, of drawing lec- more than once, occalioned civil wars, 72 
Fr tures in morality, or, indeed, rather the laſt whereof was happily put an end {£0 
ft matter of diſcontent and repining, from to by this prince's grandfather in a ge- 44 
ty the quarrels we raiſe with nature. neral compoſition; and the militia, then 17 
And I believe, upon a ſtrict enquiry, ſettled with common conſent, hath been 11 
0 thoſe quarrels might be ſhewn as ill- ever ſince kept in the Rrifteſt duty. 410 
75 grounded among us, as they are among e 55 19 
5 ek... 3 | 170 
2 As to their military affairs, they CH AP. VIII. {1M 
- boaſt that the king's army conſiſts of an 855 ; | 4 \ j | 
* hundred and ſeventy - ſix thouſand foot, THE KING AND QUEEN MAKE APR O- {118 
ve and thirty-two thouſand horſe: if that GRESS TO THE FRONTIER S—THE 1150 
h may be called an army which is made AUTHOR ATTENDS THEM—THE 14 
J. up of tradeſmen in the ſeveral cities, MANNER IN WHICH HE LEAVES 12 
1 and farmers in the country, whoſe THE COUNTRY VERY PARTICU- 1 
It commanders are only the nobility and LARLY RELATED—HE RETURNS | i 
n. Bente y, without pay or reward. They ro ENGLAND. l | ; 
1- ae, indeed, perfect enough in their ex- 5 P 
pt efciſes, and under very good diſcipline, 1 Had always a ſtrong impulſe, that I 
A wherein I ſaw no great merit; for how ſhould ſome time recover my liber- 
. hould it be otherwiſe, where every far- ty, though it was impoſſible to conjec- 
h mer 18 under the command of his own ture by what means, or to form any 
11 ndlord, and every citizen under that project with the leaſt hope of ſucceeding. 
85 x the principal men in his own city, The ſhip in which I ſailed was the firſt 
s : alen after the manner of Venice, by ever known to be driven within fight _ 
is „ Ps i of that coaſt, and the king had given | 
1- have often ſeen the militia of Lor- ſtrict orders, that if at any time another 
ie Wgrud drawn out to exerciſe in a appeared, it ſhould be taken aſhore, 
18 oo held near the city, of twenty miles and, with all it's crew and paſſengers, 
y 8 They were, in all, not above brought in a tumbril to Lorbrulgrud. 
« 4; ty-five thouſand foot and ſix thou- He was ſtrongly 2 to get me a wo- 
/ : man 
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man of my own ſize, by whom J might times been truſted "with me. I Hk 
prapagate the breeed: but, I think, I never forget with what unwillingneſt 
ſhould rather have died, than undergone Glumdalclitch conſented, nor the 1i&/ 
the diſgrace of leaving a poſterity to be charge the gave the page to be careful 
kept in cages like tame canary-birds, of me, burſting at the fame time into a 
and perhaps, in time, ſold about the flood of tears, as if the had ſome fore.” 
kingdom to perſons of quality for cu- boding of what was to happen. The 
riphties. I was, indeed, treated with boy took me out in my box about half 
much Kindneſs; I was the favourite of an hour's walk from the palace towards 
a great king and queen, and the delight the rocks on the ſea- ſhore. I ordered 
of the whole court; but it was upon him to ſet me down; and, lifting up one 
ſuch a foot, as ill became the dignity of my ſaſhes, caſt many a wiſiful me- 
of human kind. I could never forget lancholy look towards the fea, I found 
_ thoſe domeſtic pledges I had left behind myſelf not very well, and told the page 
me. I wanted to be among people that I had a mind to take a nap in my 
with whom I could converſe upon even hammock, which I hoped would do me 
terms, and walk about the ftreets and good. I got in, and the boy ſhut the 
fields, without being afraid of being window cloſe down to keep out the 
trod to death, like a frog or young cold. I ſoon fell afleep, and all I can 
puppy. But my deliverance came ſooner conjeQture is, that, while I ſlept, the 
than I expected, and in a manner not page thinking no danger could happen, 
very common: the whole ſtory and cir- went among the rocks to look for bins 
cumſtances of which I ſhall faithfully eggs, having before obſerved him from 
| relate. 5 5 my window ſearching about, and picking 
| _ T had now been two years in this up one or two in the clefts. Be thatas 
| country; and, about the beginning of it will, I found myſelf ſuddenly awaked 
| the third, Glumdalelitch and I attended with a violent pull upon the ring which 
| the king and queen in a progreſs to the was faſtened at the top of my box, fot 
| ſouth coaſt of the kingdom. I was the conveniency of carriage. I felt m 
| carried, as uſual, in my travelling-box, box raiſed very high in the air, and 
| which as I have already deſcribed, was then borne forward with prodigious 
| a very convenient cloſet. of twelve feet ſpeed. The firſt jolt had like to have 
| wide. And I had ordered a hammock ſhaken me out of my hammock, but af- 
| to be fixed, by ſilken ropes, from the terwards the motion was eaſy enough. 
four corners at the top, to break the I called out ſeveral times, as loud asI 
jolts, when a ſervant carried me before could raiſe my voice, but all to no pur- 
him on horſeback, as I ſometimes defi- poſe. I looked towards my windows, 
red, and would often ſleep in my ham- and could ſee nothing but the clouds and 
mock while we were upon the road. On ſky. I heard a noile juſt over my head 
the roof of my cloſet, not directly over like the clapping of wings, and then 
the middle of the hammock, I ordered began to perceive the woeful condition | 
the joiner to cut out a hole of a foot was in, that ſome eagle had got the 
ſquare, to give me air in hot weather, ring of my box in his beak, with an 
as I ſlept; which hole T ſhut at pleaſure intent to let it fall on a rock ike a tor. 
with a board that drew backwards and toile in a ſhell, and then pick out my 
forwards through a groove. | body and devour it. For the ſagacit) 
When we came to our journey's end, and ſmell of this bird enabled him te 
the king thought proper to paſs a few diſcover his quarry at a great diftance, 
days at a palace he had near Flanffaſ- though better concealed than I could 
nic, a city within eighteen Engliſh miles be within a two-inch board. 1 
of the ſea-ſide. Glumdalclitch and I In a little time I obſerved the volle 
were much fatigued: I had gotten a and flutter of wings to increaſe wy 
mall cold, but the poor girl was ſo ill, faſt, and my box was toſſed up an 
as to be confined to her chamber. I down like a ſign in a windy day. 1 
longed to ſee the ocean, which muſt be heard ſeveral bangs or buffets, 48 
the only ſcene of my eſcape, if ever it thought, given to the eagle, (for ſuch 
ſhould happen. I pretended to be worſe am certain it muſtzhave been, that 5 
than I really was, and deſired leave to the ring of my box in his _ - 
take the freſh air of the ſea, with a page then all on a ſudden felt myſelf fal Fig 
I was very fond of, and who had ſome- perpendicularly down for above 1 -_ 
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nate; bot tb ſueh incredible ſwiftneſs 
that L almoſt Jokowy: breath. My fall 


was ſtopped by a terrible ſquaſh, that 


ſounded louder' to my ears than the 
eataract of Nisgara; after which I was 

ite in the dark for another minute, 
and then my box began to riſe ſo high 
that I could ſee light from the tops of 


the windows. I now perceived that 1 


was fallen into the ſea. My box, by 
the weight of my body, the goods that 
were in, and the broad plates of iron 
fixed for ſtrength at the four corners of 
the top and bottom, floated about five 
feet deep in water, I did then, and do 
now ſuppoſe, that the eagle which flew 
away with my box, was purſued by two 
or three others, aud forced to let me 
drop while he was defending himſelf 
againit the reſt, who hoped to ſhare in 


the prey. The plates of iron faſtened 


at the bottom of the box (for thoſe were 
the ſtrongeſt) preſerved the balance 
while it fell, and hindered it from being 
broken on the ſurface of the water, 
Every joint of it was well grooved ; and 
the door did not move on hinges, but 
up and down like a ſaſh, which kept 
my cloſet ſo tight that very little water 
came in. I got with much difficulty 
out of my hammock, having firſt ven- 
tured to draw back the ſlip-board on 
the roof already mentioned, contrived 
on purpoſe to let in air, for want of 
which I found myſelf almoſt ſtifled. 
How often did I then wiſh myſe!f 
with my dear Glumdalclitch, trom 
whom one ſingle hour had ſo far divided 
me! And I may ſay, with truth, that 
in the midſt of my own misfortunes 1 
could not forbear lamenting my poor 


nurle, the grief ſhe would ſuffer for my * 


lols, the dilpleaſure of the queen, and 
the ruin of her fortune. Perhaps many 


travellers have not been under greater 


diiculties and diſtreſs than I was at 
this junctore, expecting every moment 
'0 lee my box daſhed in pieces, or at 
leaf overſet by the firſt violent blaſt, or 
ariſing wave. A breach in one ſingle 
Pane of glaſs would have been immedi- 
ae death: nor could any thing have 
erved the windows but the ſtrong 
lice. wires placed on the outſide a- 
Nainſt accidents in travelling. I ſaw 
* water 00ze in at ſeveral cranies, al- 
wough the leaks were not conſiderable, 
d 1 endeavoured to ſtop them as well 
®TL could. I was not able to lift up 


We roof of my cloſot, which otherwile 


haudker 


* 


I certainly ſhould have done, and ſat on 
the top of it, where I might, at leaſt, 
preſerve myſelf ſome hours longer 0 
by being ſhut up, as I may call it, it 
the hold, Or, if I eſcaped theſe dan- 
gers for a day.or two, what could I ex- 
pect but a milerable death of cold and 
hunger! I was four hours under the 


circumſtances, expecting, and indeed 
wiſhing, every moment to be my laſt., 
I have already told the reader, that 


there were two ſtrong ſtaples fixed upon 
that ſide of my box which had no win 


dow, and into which the ſervant who 


uſed to carry me on horſeback would 
put a leathern belt, and buckle it about 


his waiſt. Being in this diſconſolate 
ſtate, I heard, or at leaſt thought Lheard, 


ſome kind of grating noiſe on that fide 


of my box where the ſtaples were fixed, 


and ſoon after I began to fancy that 
the box was pulled or towed along in 
the ſea; for I now and then felt a ſort 


of tugging, which made the waves liſe 


near the tops of my windows, leaving 
me almoſt in the dark. 1 his gave me 
ſome faint hopes of relief; although I 


was not able to imagine how it could he 


brought about. I ventured to unſcrew 


one of my chairs, which were always 
faltened to the floor; and having made 


a hard ſhift to ſcrew it down again di- 
rectly under the ſlipping board that I 


had lately opened, I mounted on the 


chair, and putting my mouth as near 


as I could to the hole, I called for help 
in a loud voice, and in all the lan- 


guages I underitood, I then faſtened 


my handkerchiet to a ſtick I uſvally 


carried, and thruſting it up the bole, 
waved it ſeveral times in the air, that, 
if any boat or ſhip were near, the ſea- 
men might conjecture ſome unhappy 
mortal to be ſhut up in the box. | 

I found no effect from all I could do, 
but plainly perceived my cloſet to be 
moved along; and in the ſpace of an 
hour or better, that ſide of the box 


where the ſtaples were, and had no 


window, ſtruck againſt ſomething that 
was hard. I apprehended it to be a 
rock, and found myſelf toſſed more 


than ever. I plainly heard a noiſe upon 
the cover of my cloſet, like that of a 


cable, and the grating of it as it paſſed 
through the ring. I then found myſelf 
hoiſted vp by degrees, at leaſt three. 
feet higher than I was before: where- 
upon I again thruſt! up my ſtick and 

ch „calling for belp till I was 
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66 
almoſt hoarſe. In return to which, I 
heard a great ſhout repeated three times, 
giving me ſuch tranſports of joy, as are 
not to be conceived but by thoſe who 
feel them. I now heard a trawpling 
over my head, and ſomebody calling 
through the hole, with a loud voice in 
the Engliſh tongue, If there be any 
body below, let them ſpeak.* I an- 
ſwered I was an Engliſhman, drawn 
by ill fortune into the greateſt calamity 
that ever any creature underwent, and 
begged, by all that was moving, to be 
delivered out of the dungeon I was in. 
The voice replied, I was ſafe, for my 
box was faſtened to their ſhip;- and the 
carpenter ſhould immediately come and 
ſaw a hole in the cover large enough 
to pull me out. I anſwered, that was 
needleſs, and would take up too much 
time, for there was no more to be done, 
but let one of the crew put his finger 
Into the ring, and take the box out of 
the ſea into the ſhip, and ſo into the 
captain's cabbin. Some of them, upon 
hearing me talk ſo wildly, thought I 
was mad, others laughed; for, indeed, 
It never came into my head, that I was 
now got among people of my own ſta- 
ture and ſtrength. The carpenter 
came, and in a few minutes ſawed a 
paſſage about four feet ſquare, then let 
down a ſinall ladder, upon which I 
mounted, and from thence was taken 
into the ſhip in a very weak condition. 
The ſailors were all in amazement, 


and aſked me a thouſand queſtions, 


which I had no inclination to anſwer. 
I was equally confounded at the ſight 
of lo many pigmies, for ſuch I took 
them to be, after having ſo long ac- 
cuſtomed mine eyes to the monſtrous 
objects I had left. But the captain, 
Mr. Thomas Wilcocks, an honeſt wor- 
thy Shropſhire man, obſerving I was 
ready to faint, took me into his cabbin, 
Save me a cordial to comfort me, and 
made me (urn in upon his own bed, 
adviſin 
which Ihad great need. Before I went 
to ſleep, I gave him to underſtand that I 
had ſome valuable furniture in my box, 
too to be loſt; a fine hammock, 
an handſome field - bed, two chairs, a 
table, and a cabinet. That my cloſet 
was hung on all ſides, or rather quilt- 
ed, with filk and cotton: that, if he 
would let one of the crew bring m 
cloſet into his cabbin, I would open it 
there before him, and ſhew him my 


| £oods, The captain, hearing me utter 
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me to take a little reſt, of 
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theſe abſurdities, eoneluded 1 was ray 
ing: however, (I ſuppoſe, to pacify me) 
he promiſed to give order, as I defired 
wo, going upon deck, ſent ſome 
his men down into my cloſet, from 
whence (as I afterwards found) t 
drew up all my goods, and ftripped 
the quilting ; but the chairs, cabinet, 
and bedſtead, being ſcrewed to the floor, 
were much damaged by the ignorance 
of the ſeamen, who tore them up by 
force, Then they knocked off ſome 
of the boards for the uſe of the ſhip, 
and when they had got all they had a 
mind for, let the hulk drop into tbe 
ſeaz which, by reaſon of many breaches 
made in the bottom and fides, ſunk to 
rights. And, indeed, I was glad not 
to have been a ſpectator of the havock 
they made; becauſe I am confident it 
would have ſenſibly touched me, by 
bringing former paſſages into my mind, 
which 1 had rather forget. 

I ſlept ſome hours, but perpetually 
diſturbed with dreams of the place I had 
left, and the dangers I had eſcaped. 
However, upon waking, I found my- 
ſelf much recovered. It was now about 
eight o'clock at night; and the captain 
ordered ſupper immediately, thinking [ 
had already faſted too long. He en- 
tertained me with great kindneſs, ob- 
ſerving me not to look wildly or talk 
inconſiſtently; and when we were left 


alone, deſired I would give him a re- 


lation of my travels, and by what ac- 
cident I came to be ſet adrift in that 
monſtrous wooden cheſt. He ſaid, that 
about twelve o'clock at noon, as he 
was looking through his glaſs, heſpied 
it at a diſtance, and thought it was 4 
fail, which he had a mind to make, 
being not much out of his courſe, 
hopes of buying ſome biſcuit, his on 
beginning to fall ſhort. That upon com: 
ing nearer, and finding his error, 
ſent out his long · boat to diſcover whit 
I was; that his men ow my — 2 
fright, ſwearing they had ſeen a im- 
wa houſe. Fhat he laughed at their 
folly, and went himſelf in the boat, 
ordering his men to take a ſtrong c 
along with them. That the weather 
being calm, he rowed round me ſev 
times, obſerved my windows, * 
wire · lattices that defended them. T 
he diſcovered two ſtaples upon one 
which was all of boards, without an] 
He then comman 

s men to row up to that fide, 


faſtening a cable to one of * 
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ordered them to tow my cheſt, (as 
—— it) towards the ſhip, When 
it was there, he gave directions to faſ- 
ten another cable. to the ring fixed in 
the cover, and to raiſe up my cheſt with 
lies, which all the Feiler were not 


able to do above two or three feet. He 


fad, they ſaw my ſtick and handker- 


chief thruſt out of the hole, and con- 
cluded that ſome unhappy man muſt be 
ſhut up in the cavity. I aſked whe- 
ther he or his crew had ſeen any prodi- 

ious bird in the air about the time he 

rſt diſcovered me? To which he an- 
ſwered, that, diſcourſing this matter 
with the ſailors while I was aſleep, one 
of them ſaid, he had obſerved three 
eaples flying towards the north, but re- 
marked nothing of their being larger 
than the uſual fize, which I ſuppoſe muſt 
be imputed to the great height they 
were at; and he could not gueſs the 
reaſon of my queſtion. I then aſked 
the captain, how far he reckoned we 
might be from land? He ſaid, by the 
beſt computation he could make, we 
were at leaſt a hundred leagues. 
fured him, that he muſt be miſtaken by 


almoſt half, for I had not left the coun - 


try from whence I came above two hours 


before I dropped into the ſea. Where- 


pon, he began again to think that my 
brain was diſturbed, of which he gave 
me a hint, and adviſed me to go to 
bed in a cabbin he had provided. I 
aſſured him I was well refreſhed with 
his good entertainment and company, 
and as much in my ſenſes as ever I was 
n my life; He then grew ſerious, and 
deſired to aſk me freely whether I were 
not troubled in mind by the conſciouſ- 
nels of ſome enormous crime, for which 
I was puniſhed at the command of ſome 
prince, by expoſing me in that cheſt, 
as great criminals, in other countries, 
bare been forced to ſea in a leaky veſ- 
without proviſions: for although 
be ſhould be ſorry to have taken ſo al a 
an into his ſhip, yet he would engage 
bis word to ſet me fafe aſhore in the 
brſt port where we arrived. He added, 
$ ſuſpicions were much increaſed, 
2 ome very abſurd ſpeeches I had de- 
ered at firſt to the ſailors, and after- 
wards to himſelf, in relation to my clo- 
or cheſt, as well as by my odd looks 
haviour while I was at ſupper. 
his patience to hear me tell 
25 which I faithfully did, from 
lat time I left England, to the mo- 


I aſ- 
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ment he firſt diſcovered me. And as 
truth always forceth it's way into ra- 
tional minds, ſo this honeſt worthy 
gentleman, who had ſome tincture of 
learning, and very good ſenſe, was im- 
mediately convinced of my candout 
and veracity. But, farther to confirm 
all T had ſaid, I entreated him to give 
order that my cabinet ſhould be brought, 
of which I had the key in my pocket, 
(for he had already informed me how 
the ſeamen diſpoſed of my cloſet.) 1 
opened it in his own preſence, and 
ſhewed him the ſmall collection of rari- 
ties I made in the country from whence 
I had been ſo ſtrangely delivered. There 
was the comb I had contrived out of 
the ftumps of the king's beard, and 
another of the ſame materials, but fix- 
ed into a paring of her majeſty's thumb- 
nail, which ſerved for the back. There 
was a collection of needles and pins 
from a foot to half a yard long; four 
waſp-ſtings, like joiners tacks; ſome 
combings of the queen's hair; a gold 
ring which one day ſhe made me a pre- 
ſent of in a moſt obliging manner, tak- 
ing it from her little finger, and throw- 
ing it over my head like a collar. I 
defred the captain would pleaſe to ac- 
cept this ring in return of 2 civilities; 
which he abſolutely refuſed. I ſhewed 
him a corn that I had cut off with my 
own hand, from a maid of honour's 
toe; it was about the bigneſs of a 
Kentiſh pippin, and grown ſo hard 
that when I returned to England, I got 
it hollowed into a cup, and ſet in filver. 
Laſtly, I defired him to ſee the breeches 
T had then on, which were made of a 
mouſe's ſkin. | 5 
I could force nothing on him but a 
footman's tooth, which I obſerved him 
to examine with great curioſity, and 


found he had a fancy for it. He re- 


ceived it with abundance of thanks, 
more than ſuch a trifle could deſerve. 
It was drawn by an unſkilful ſurgeon, 
ina miſtake from one of Glumdalclitch's 
men, who was afflited with the tooth- 


ache, but it was as found as any in his 


head. I got it cleaned, and put it into 
my cabinet, It was about a foot long, 
and four inches in diameter. _ 

The captain was very well ſatisfied 
with this plain relation I had given him, 
and ſaid, he hoped when we returned 
to England, I _ ogy es exe 
by putting it in the paper and making it 
— My anſwer was, that I thought 

| we 
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we were already over-ſtocked with 
books of travels: that nothing could 
now paſs which was not extraordinary; 
wherein I doubted ſome authors leſs 
conſulted truth than their own vanity, 
or intereſt, or the diverſion of ignorant 
Teaders. That my ſtory could contain 
little beſides common events, without 
thoſe ornamental deſcriptions of ſtrange 
plants, trees, birds, and other animals; 
or of the barbarous cuſtoms and ido- 

latry of ſavage people, with which moſt 
_ writers abound. - However, I thanked 
him for his good opinion, and promif- 


ed to take the matter into my thoughts. 


He ſaid, he wondered at one thing 
very much, which was, to hear me 
ſpeak ſo loud, aſking me whether the 


king or queen of that country were 


thick of hearing. I told him, it was 
what I had been uſed to for above two 
years paſt; and that I admired as much 
at the voices of him and his men, who 
ſeemed to me only to whiſper, and yet 
I could hear them well enough. But 
when I ſpoke in that country, it was 
like a man talking in the ſtreet to ano- 
ther look ing out from the topot a ſteeple, 
_ wnleſs when 1 was placed on a table, or 
held in any perſon's hand, I told him, 


I had likewiſe obſerved another thing, 


that when I firſt got into the ſhip, and 


the ſailors ſtood all about me, I thought 


they were the moſt little contemptible 
creatures I had ever beheld. For, in- 
deed, while I was 1n that prince's coun- 
try I could never endure to Jook in a 
. glaſs after mine eyes had been ac- 
_ euſtomed to ſuch prodigious objects, 
becauſe the compariſon gave me ſo del- 
picable a conceit of myſelf, The cap- 
ain ſaid, that while we were at ſup- 
per, he obſerved me to look at every 
thing with a fort of wonder, and that 
I often ſeemed hardly able to contain 
my laughter, which he knew not well 
how to take, but imputed it to ſome 
diforder in my brain. I anſwered, it 
Was very true; and I wondered how I 
could forbear, when I ſaw his diſhes of 
the ſize of a filver three-pence, a leg 
of pork hardly a mouthful, a cup not 
fo big as a nut- ſnell; and fo I went on, 
deſcribing the reſt of his houſhold- ſtuff 
and proviſions, after the ſame manner. 
For although the queen had ordered a 
little equipage of all things neceſſary for 
me while I was in her ſervice, yet my 
ideas were wholly taken up with what I 
ſaw on every fide of me, and I winked 
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at my own littleneſs, as people doat theiy 
own faults. The captain underſtood 
my raillery very well, and merrily re- 
plied with the old Engliſh proverb, that 
he doubted mine eyes were bigger than 
my belly, for he did not oblerve my 
ſtomach fo good, although I had faſted 
all day; and, continuing in his mirth, 


proteſted he would have gladly given an 


hundred pounds to have ſeen my cloſet 
in the eagle's bill, and afterwards in its 
fall from ſo great a height into the ſea; 
which would certainly have been a mat 
aſtoniſhing object, worthy to have the 
deſcription of it tranſmitted to future 
ages : and the compariſon of Phaeton 
was ſo obvious, that he could not for- 
bear applying it, although I did not 
much admire the canceit. 555 
The captain having been at Tonquin, 
was, in his return to England, driven 


north-eaſtward, to the latitude of 44 


degrees, and of longitude 143. But 
meeting a trade wind two days after! 
came on board him, we ſailed ſouthward 
a long time, and coaſting New Holland, 
kept our coaſt weſt-ſouth-weſt, and 


then ſouth- ſouth-weit, till we doubled 


the Cape of Good Hope. Our voyage 
was very proſperous, but I hall not 
trouble the reader with a journal of it. 
The captain called in at one or two 


ports, and ſent in his long-boat for 


proviſions and treih water, but [ never 
went out of the ſhip till we came into 
the Downs, which was on the third day 
of June 1706, about nine months at- 
ter my eſcape. I offered to leave my 
goods in ſecurity tor payment of my 
freight; but the captain proteſted he 
would not receive one farthing. We 


| took a kind leave of each other, and l 


made him prom ſe he would come to 
ſee we at Redriff. I hired a horſe and 
guide for five ſhillings, which J bor- 
rowet| of the captain. : 

As I was on the road, obſerving the 
littleneſs of the houtes, the trees, the 
cattie and the people, 1 began to think 
myſelf in Lilliput. I was afraid ct 
trampling on every traveller I met, and 


often called aloud to have them ſtand 
out of the way, ſo that I had like to 


have gotten one or two broken heads 
tor my impertinence. 

When I came 40 my own houſe, for 
which I was forced to enquire, one © 
tne ſervants opening the door, J bent 


down'togoin (like a gooſe under a gate) 
far tear of #triking my head. pr 
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wife ran out to embrace me; but I 
ſtooped lower than her knees, thinking 
ſhe could otherwiſe never be able to 
reach my mouth. My daughter Kkneel- 
ed to alk my bleſſing; but I could not 


ſee her till ſhe aroſe, having been ſo 


Jong uſed to ſtand with my head and 


eyes ere, to above ſixty feet; and 
then I went to take her up with one 


hand by the waiſt, I looked down up- 
on the ſervants, and one or two friends 
who were in the houſe, as if they had 
been pigmies, and I a giant. I told 
my wife ſhe had been too thrifty, for I 
found ſhe had ſtarved herſelf and her 
daughter to nothing. In ſhort, I be- 


TY 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


haved myſelf ſo unaccountably, that 
they were all of the captain's opinion 
when he firſt ſaw me, and concluded 
I had loſt my wits. This I mention as 
an inſtance of the great power of habit 
and prejudice. | 
In alittle time, I and my family and 


friends came to a right underſtanding: 
but my wife proteſted I ſhould never go 


to ſea any more; although my evil deſ- 
tiny ſo ordered, that ſhe had not power 
to hinder me, as the reader may know 
hereafter. In the mean time, I here 
conclude the ſecond part of my unfor- 


tunate voyages. | 
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PART III. 


A VOYAGE TO LAPUTA, BALNIBARBI, LUGGNAGG, - 
88 GLUBBDUBDRIB, AND JAPAN. 


CHAP; 1. 


TYF AUTHOR SETS our ON HIS 
THIRD VOYAGE —1S TAKEN BY 
PYRATES — THE MALICE OF A 
DUTCHMAN— HIS ARRIVAL AT 
AN ISLAND—HE IS RECELVED IN- 
JJ. oo onion nt 


AS Had not been at home 
* above ten days, when 
1 Captain William Ro- 


bertſon, a Corniſh man, 


» commander of the Hope- 
I. well, a ſtout ſhip of three 
hundred tons, came to my houſe. 1 


had formerly been ſurgeon of another 


ſhip where he was maſter, and a fourth 


rt owner, in a voyage tothe Levant: 


e had always treated me more like a 
brother than an inferior officer, and 

aring of my arrival, made me a viſit, 
1s I apprehended only out of friendſhip, 
for nothing paſſed more than what 18 
uſual after long abſences. But repeat- 
ing his viſits often; expreſſing his joy to 
nd me in good health; aſking whether 
I were now ſettled for life; adding, that 
ne miended a voyage to the Eaſt Indies 


Vited me, though with ſome apologies, 
to be ſurgeon a. the ſhip; ＋ mould 
We another ſurgeon under me beſides 
dur two mates; that my ſalary ſhould be 
double to the uſual pay; and that, hav- 
UF experienced my 3 in ſea 
Mars to be at leaſt equal to bis, he 
wuld enter into any engagement to 


follow my advice, as much as if I had 
ſhared in the command. : 


He ſaid ſo many other obliging things, 


and I knew him to be ſo honeſt a man, 


that I could not reje& his propoſal ; the 


thirſt I had of ſeeing the world, not- 
withſtanding my paſt misfortunes, con- 


tinuing as violent as ever. The only 
difficulty that remained, was to per- 
ſuade my wife; whoſe conſent, however, 


I at laſt obtained, by the proſpe& of ad- 
vantage ſhe propoſed to her children. 


We ſet out the 5th day of Auguſt, 


1706, and arrived at Fort St. George 


the 13th of April 1707. We ſtayed. 
there three weeks to refreſh our crew, 


many of whom were ſick. From 


thence we went to Tonquin, where the 
captain reſolved to continue ſome time, 


becauſe many of the goods he intended 
to buy were not ready, nor could he 
expect to be diſpatched in ſeveral 
months. Therefore, in hopes to de- 
fray ſome of the charges he muſt be at, 


he bought a ſloop, loaded with ſeveral _ 


ſorts of goods, wherewith the Ton- 


quineſe uſually trade to the neighbour- 


ing iſlands; and putting fourteen mgn 


on board, whereof three were of the 
mn two months: at laſt, he plainly in- 


country, he appointed me maſter of the 
ſloop, and gave me power to traffick 
for two months, while he tranſacted 
his affairs at Tonquin. 

We had not failed above three days, 
when a great ſtorm ariſing, we were 
driven five days to the north-north- 
eaſt, and then to the eaſt; after which 


we bad fair weather, but ſtill with a 


pretty 


— — 
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pretty ſtrong gale from the weſt. Up- 


on, the tenth day we were chaſed by 
two 13 , who ſoon overtook us; for 
my ſloop was ſo deep loaden, that ſhe 
ſailed very flow, neither were we in a 
condition to defend ourſelves, 

We were boarded about the ſame 
time by both the pirates, who entered 
furiouſly at the head of their men, but 
finding us all proſtrate upon our faces, 
(tor ſo I gave order) they pinioned us 
with ſtrong ropes, and ſetting a guard 
upon us, went to ſearch the ſloop. 

I obſerved among them a Dutchman, 
who ſeemed to be of ſome authority, 
though he was not commander of either 
ſhip. He knew us by our countenances 
to be Engliſhmen, and jabbering to us 
in his own language, ſwore we ſhould 
be tied back to back, and thrown into 


the ſea. I ſpoke Dutch tolerably well; 


I told him who we were, and begged 


him in conſideration of our being Chriſ- 
tians and Proteſtants, of neighbouring 
countries, in ſtrict alliance, that he 


would move the captains to take ſome 


Ity on us. This inflamed his rage; 


e repeated his threatenings, and turn- 


as I ſuppoſe, often uſing the word 


Chriſtianos. 


The largeſt of theſe two pirate ſhips, 
was commanded by a Japaneſe captain, 
who ſpoke a little Dutch, but very im- 


perfectly. He came up to me, and aft- 


ter ſeveral queſtions, which J aniwered 
in great humility, he ſaid we ſhould 
not die. I made the captain a very low 
bow; and then turning to the Dutch- 
man, ſaid, I was ſorry to find more 


Mercy in a Heathen than in a brother 
| Chriſtian. But I had ſoon reaſon to re- 
pent thoſe fooliſh words, for that ma- 
licious reprobate, having often endea- 
voured in vain to perſuade both the 


Captains that I might be thrown into 
the ſea, (which they would not yield to 
after the promiſe made me that I ſhould 


not die) however prevailed fo far as to 


have a puniſhment inflicted on me, 


worſe, in all human appearance than 
death itſelt. My men were ſent by an 


equal diviſion into both the pirate ſhips, 
and my {loop new manned. As to my- 
felt, it was determined that I ſhould 
be ſet adrift in a {mall canoe, with pad- 
dles and a fail, and four days provi- 
ſions, which laſt the Japaneſe captain 


was ſo kind to double out of his own 


ſtores, and would permit no man to 
ſearch me. I got down into the rande, 
while the Dutchman ſtanding npon the 
deck loaded me with all the curſes and 
injurious terms his language could af. 


ford. 


About an hour before we ſaw the 
pirates, I had taken an obſervation, 
and found we were in the latitude of 
46 north, and of longitude 183. When! 
was at ſome diſtance from the pirates, 
I diſcovered by my pocket-glaſs ſeveral 
iſlands to the ſouth-eaſt, I ſet up m 
ſail, the wind being fair, with a deſign 
to reach the neareſt of thoſe iſlands, 
which I made a ſhift to do in about three 
hours. It was all rocky; however, I 
got many birds eggs, and ſtriking fire, 
I kindled ſome heath and dry ſea-weed, 
by which I roaſted my eggs. I eat no 
other ſupper, being reſolved to ſpare my 
proviſions as much as I could. I paſl- 
ed the night under the ſhelter of a rock, 
ſtrowing ſome heath under me, and ſlept 


pretty well. 


The next day I failed to another 
iſland, and thence to a third or fourth, 


| ſometimes uſing my fail, and ſome- 
ing to his companions, ſpoke with great 
vehemence, in the Japaneſe language, 


times my paddles. But, not to trouble 
the reader with a particular account of 
my diſtreſſes, let it ſuffice, that on the 
fifth day I arrived at the laſt iſland in 
my fight, which lay ſouth- ſouth-eaſt to 
the former. | =, 
This iſland was at a greater diſtance 
than I expected, and I did not reach it 
in leſs than five hours. I encompaſſed 
it almoſt round before I could find a 
convenient place to land in, which was 
a ſinall creek, about three times the 
widenels of my canoe, I found the 
iſland to be all rocky, only a little n- 
termingled with tufts of grals, and 
{weet-lmelling herbs. I took out wy 
ſmall proviſions, and after having le- 
freſhed myſelf, I ſecured the remainder 
in a cave, whereof there were great 
numbers. I gathered plenty of eggs 
upon the rocks, and got a quantity of 
dry ſea- weed and parched graſs, which 
I deſigned to kindle the next day, and 
roaſt my eggs as well as I could (for [ 
had about me my flint, ſteel, match, 
and burning-glaſs.) I lay all night in 
the cave where I had lodged my provi- 
ſions. My bed was the ſame dry graſs 
and ſea-weed which I intended for few- 
el. I flept very little, for the diſquiets 
of my mind prevailed over my weall- 


neſs, and kept me awake, I ny 
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dered how impoſſible it was to preſerve 
my life in ſo deſolate a place, and how 


miſerable my end muſt be; yet found 


myſelf ſo liftleſs and deſponding, that 
I had not the heart to riſe; and before 
I could get ſpirits enough to creep out 
I walked a while among the rocks; the 
ſky was perfectly clear, and the ſun ſo 
hot, that I was forced to turn my face 
from it: when all on a ſudden it be- 
came obſcure, as I thought in a man- 
ner very different from what happens 
by the interpoſition of a cloud. I 
turned back, and perceived a vaſt opake 
body between me and the ſun, moving 
forwards towards the iſland: it ſeemed 
to be about two miles higb, and hid 
the ſun ſix or ſeven minutes; but I did 
not obſerve the air to be much colder, or 
the ky more darkened, than if I had 
food under the ſhade of a mountain. 
As it approached nearer over the place 
Ken was, it appeared to be a firm 
ſobllance, the bottom flat, ſmooth, and 


ſhining very bright from the reflexion 


of the ſea below. I ſtood upon a 
height about two hundred yards from 
the ſhore, and ſaw this vaſt body de- 
ſcending almoſt to a parallel with me, 
at leſs than an Engliſh mile diſtance. 


I took out my pocket - perſpective, and 


could plainly diſcover numbers of peo- 
ple moving up and down the ſides of it, 
which appeared to be ſloping; but what 
thoſe people were doing, I was not able 
to diſtigguiſh, ; 1 : 

Tbe natural love of life gave me ſome 
ward motions of joy, and I was ready 


to entertain a hope, that this adventure 


might ſome way or other help to deliver 
me from che deſolate place and condi- 
tion I was in. But at the ſame time 
the reader can hardly conceive my aſto- 


niſnment, to behold an iſland in the air 


inhabited by men, who were able (as it 
ſhould ſeem) to raiſe, or ſink, or put it 
into a — motion, as they plea- 
g. But not being at that time in a 
dilpoſition to philoſophiſe upon this 
phænomenon, I rather choſe to obſerve 

at courſe the iſland would take, be- 
cauſe it ſeemed for a while to ſtand 
ill. Yet ſoon after it advanced nearer, 
and I could ſee the ſides of it encom- 
PE%d with ſeveral gradations of gal- 


nes and ſtairs, at certain intervals, to 


ſelcend from one to the other. In the 


nee gallery I beheld ſome people 
Ming with long angling-rods, and 


+ 
* 
* 


of my cave, the day was far advanced. 


rity upon this occaſion. 


others looking on. I waved my cap 
(for my hat was long ſince worn out) 


and my handkerchief towards the iſland; 


and, upon it's nearer approach, I called 
and ſhouted with the utmoſt ſtrength 
of my voice: and then looking circum- 
ſpe&ly, I beheld a crowd gathered to 


that fide which was moſt in my view, 
I found, by their pointing towards me, 
and to each other, that they plainly diſ- 


covered me, although they made no re- 
turn to my ſhouting, But I could fee 


four or five men running in great haſte 


up the ſtairs to the top of the jſland, 
who then diſappeared. I happened 


rightly to conjecture, that theſe were 


ſent for orders to ſome perſon in autho- 

The number of people increaſed, and 
in leſs than half an hour the iſland was 
moved and raiſed in ſuch a manner, 


that the loweſt gallery appeared in a, 


parallel of leſs than an hundred yards 
diſtance from the height where I ſtood, 
I then put myſelf into the moſt ſuppli- 
cating poſtures, and ſpoke in the hum- 
bleft accent, but received no anſwer, 


Thoſe who ſtood neareſt over-againſt 
me, ſeemed to be perſons of diſtindtion, 
as I ſuppoſed by their habit. They 
conferred earneſtly with each other, 


looking often upon me, At length one 


of them called out in a clear, polite, 
ſmooth dialect, not unlike in ſound to 

the Italian; and therefore I returned 
an anſwer in that language, hoping at 


leaſt that the cadence might be more 
agreeable to his ears. Although nei- 
ther of us underſtood the other, yet my 
meaning was eaſily known, for the peo- 
ple ſaw the diſtreſs I was in. "; 


They made ſigns for me to come 


down from the rock, and go towards 
the ſhore, which I accordingly did; and 
the flying iſland being raiſed to a con- 


venient height, the verge directly over 


me, a chain was let down from the low- 
eſt gallery, with a ſeat faſtened to the 


bottom, to which I fixed myſelf, and 


was drawn up by pullies. 


CHAP, II. 


THE HUMOURS AND DISPOSITIONS 
' OF THE L&aPUTIANS DESCRIBED 
—AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR LEARN- 
ING—OF THE KING AND HIS 
COURT—THE AUTHOR'S RECEP- 
TION THERE—THEINHABITANTS 
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SUBJECT TO FEAR AND DISQUI- 
ETUDES—AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
WOMEN, 


| A T my alighting I was ſurrounded 
with a crowd of people; but 
thoſe who ſtood neareſt ſeemed to be 
of better quality. They beheld me with 
all the marks and circumſtances o 
wonder; neither, indeed, was | much in 
their debt, having never till then ſeen 
a race of mortals ſo ſingular in their 
ſhapes, habits, and countenances. Their 
Heads were all reclined either to the 
right or to the left z one of their eyes 
turned inward, and the other directly 
up to the zenith. Their outward gar- 
ments were adorned with the figures of 
ſuns, moons, and ſtars interwoven with 
thoſe of fiddles, flutes, n trumpets, 
gvittars, harpſichords, and many other 
inſtruments of muſick, unknown to us 
in Europe.. I obſerved here and there 
many in the habit of ſervants, with a 
blown bladder faſtened like a flail to 
the end of a fhort ſtick, which they 
carried in their hands. In each blad- 
der was a ſmall quantity of dried peaſe, 
or little pebbles (as I was afterwards 
Informed.) With theſe bladders they 
now and then flapped the mouths and 
ears of thoſe who ſtood near them, of 
which practice I could not then con- 
ceive the meaning. It ſeems, the minds 
of theſe people are ſo taken up with in- 
tenſe ſpeculations, that they neither 
can ſpeak, nor attend to the diſcourſes 
of others, without being rouzed by 
ſome external taction upon the organs 
of ſpeech and hearing; for which rea- 
ſon, thoſe perſons who can afford it, 
always keep a flapper (the original is 
_ climenole) in their family, as one of 
their domeſticks, nor ever walk abroad 
or make viſits without him; and the 
| buſineſs of this officer is, when two, 
three, or more perſons are in company, 
cently to ſtrike with his bladder the 
Mouth of him who is to ſpeak, and the 
right- ear of him or them to whom the 
ſpeak r addreſſeth himſelf, This flap- 
per is likewiſe employed diligently to 
attend his maſter. in his walks; and, 
upon occaſion, to give him a ſoft fla 
on his eyes, becauſe he is always Go 
wrapped up in cogitation, that he is in 
manifeſt danger of falling down every 
precipice, and bouncing his head againſt 
every poſt, and in the ſtreets of joltling 
ISVS I ö | 


others, or being joſtled himſelf into the 


kennel. 

It wag neceſlary to give the reader 
this information, without which, he 
would be at the fame loſs with me, to 
underſtand the proceedings of theſe peo- 
ple, as they conducted me vp the ſtairs, 
to the top of the iſland, and from thence 
to the royal palace. While we were 
aſcending, they forgot ſeveral times 
what they were about, and left me :0 
inyſelf, till their memories were again 
rouzed by their flappers; for they ap. 
peared altogether unmoved by the fight 
of my foreign habit and countenance, 


and by the ſhouts of the yulgar, whoſe 


thoughts and minds were more diſen- 
gaged, | 

At laſt we entered the palace, and 
proceeded into the chamber of preſence, 
where I ſaw the king ſeated on his 
throne, attended on each fide by perſons 
of prime quality. Before the throne 
was a large table filled with globes and 
ſpheres, and mathematical inſtruments 
of all kinds, His majeſty took not the 
leaſt notice of us, although our entrance 


was not without ſufficient noiſe by the 


concourſe of all perſons belonging to 
the court. But he was then deep in a 
problem, and we attended at leaſt an 
hour, before he could ſolve it. There 
ſtood by him on each fide a young page 
with flaps in their hands, and when 
they ſaw he was at leiſure, one of them 
gently ſtruck his mouth, and the other 

is right-earz at which he ſtarted like 
one awaked on the ſudden, and look- 
ing towards me and the company I was 
in, recollected the occaiion of our com- 
ing, whereof he had been informed be- 
fore. He ſpoke ſome words, whereupon 
immediately a young man with a flap 
came up to my fide, and flapt me gently 
on the right-ear, but I made ſigns, as 
well as I could, that I had no occaſion 
for ſuch an inſtrument ; which, as J 
afterwards found, gave his majelty and 
the whole court a very mean opinion of 
my underſtanding. The king, as far 
as I could conjecture, aſked me ſeveral 
queſtions, and I addreſſed myſelf to him 
in all the 1 I had. When it 
was found, that I could neither under- 


ſtand, nor be underſtood, I was con- 
ducted by bis order to an apartment in 
his palace (this prince being diſtin- 
uiſhed above all his I 6h a 
is hoſpitality to ſtrangers) where twWo 
AO PUBHY by. gers, ſervants 
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ts were appointed to attend me. 
My Gamer jon brought, and four per- 
ſons of quality, whom I remembered to 
have ſeen very near the king's perſon, 
did me the honour to dine with me. 
We had two coutſes, of three diſhes 
each. In the firſt courſe there was a 
ſhoulder of mutton cut into ap æquila- 


teral triangle, a piece of beef into a 


rhomboides, and a pudding into a cy- 
cloid. The ſecond courſe was two 
ducks truſſed up into the form of fid- 
dles; ſauſages and puddings reſembling 
flutes and hautboys, and a breaſt of 
yeal in the ſhape of a harp. The ſer- 
yants cut our bread into cones, cylin- 
ders. parallelograms, and ſeveral other 
mathematical figures. | 
While we were at dinner, I made 
bold to aſk the names of ſeveral things 
in their language; and thoſe noble per- 
ſons, by the aſßiſtance of their flappers, 
delighted to give me anſwers, hoping 
to raiſe my admiration of their great 
abilities, if I could be brought to con- 


yerſe with them. I was ſoon able to call 


for bread and drink, or whatever elſe 
I wanted. | | 

After dinner, my company withdrew, 
and a perſon was ſent to me by the 


king's order, attended by a flapper. He 


brought with him pen, ink, and paper, 
and three or four books, giving me to 
underftznii by figns, that he was ſent to 
teach me the language. We ſat together 
four hours, in which time I wrote down 
a pleat number of words in columns, 
with the tr nſlations over-againſt them. 
I likewiſe made a ſhift to learn ſeveral 
ſhort ſentences ; for my tutor would 


order one of my ſervants to fetch ſome- 


thing, to turn about, to make a bow, 
to fit, or to ſtand, or walk, and the like. 
Then I took down the ſentence in writ- 


ing. He ſhewed me allo in one of his 


dooks the figures of the ſun, moon, 
and ftars, the zodiack, the tropicks, and 
polar circles, together with the deno- 
minations of many figures of planes 
and ſolids. He gave me the names 
and deſcriptions of all the muſical in- 

ments, and the general terms of 
at in playing on each of them. After 
de had left me, I placed all my words 
with their interpretations in alphabe- 

order. And thus in a few days, 
dy the help of a very faithful me- 
may, J got ſome inſight into their lan- 


7 * 


- 


The word, which I interpret the 


Aying or floating iſiand, is in the origi- 


nal Laputa, whereot I could never learn 
the true etymology. Lap, in the old 
obſolete language W xe high, and 
untub, a governor, from which, they 
ſay, by corruption, was derived Laputa 


trom Lapuntuh, But I do not approve 


of this derivation, which ſeems to be a 


little ſtrained. I ventured to offer to 
the learned among them a conjecture 


of my own, that Laputa was quaſi Lap 


outed, Lap ſignifying properly the dan- 


cing of the ſun- beams in the ſea, an 


outed a wing; which, however, I ſhall 


not obtrude, but ſubmit to the judicious 


reader, | 


Thoſe to whom the king had en- 
truſted me, obſerving how ill I was clad, 
ordered a taylor to come next morning, 
and take meaſure for a ſuit of cloaths. 


This operator did his office after a dif- 


ferent manner from thoſe of his trade in 


Europe. He firſt took. my altitude by a 


quadrant, and then with rule and com- 
paſſes deſcribed the dimenſions. and 
outlines of my whole body; all which 
he entered upon paper, and in ſix days 
brought my cloaths very ill made, and 


quite out of ſhape, by happening to 


miſtake a figure in the calculation. But 
my comfort was, that I obſerved ſuch 


accidents very frequent, and little re- 
garded. | | 


During my confinement for want of 
cloaths, and by an indiſpoſition that 
held me ſome days longer, I much en- 
larged my dictionary; and when I went 
next to court, was able to underitand 
many things the king ſpoke, and to re- 


turn him tome kind of anſwers, His 
majeſty had given orders that the *Zand 
ſhould move north-eaſt and by eaſt, to 


the vertical point over Lagado, the me- 
tropolis of the whole kingdom below 
upon the firm earth. It was about ninety 
leagues diſtant, and our voyage lalted 
four days and a half, "I was not in the 
leaſt ſenſible of the progreſſive motion 
made in the air by the iſland. On the 
ſecond morning, about eleven o'clock, 
the king himſelt in perſon, attended by 
his nobility, courtiers, and officers, 
having prepared all their muſical inſtru- 
ments, played on them for three hours 
without intermiſſion, ſo that I was quite 
ſtunned with the noiſe; neither could I 

ſſibly gueſs the meaning, till my tutor 
informed mg. He laid, that the People 
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of their iſland had their ears adapted to 
hear the muſick of the ſpheres, which 
always played at certain periods, and 
the court was now prepared to bear their 


part in whatever inſtrument they moſt 


excelled. 
In our journey towards Lagado, the 


capital city, his majeſty ordered that 


the iſland ſhould ſtop over certain towns 
and villages, from whence he might re- 
ceive the petitions of his ſubjets. And 
to this purpoſe ſeveral packthreads were 
let down with ſmall weights at the bot- 
tom. On theſe packthreads the people 
ſtrung their petitions, which mounted 


up directly like the ſcraps of paper 
faſtened by ſchool-boys at the end of 
the ſtring that holds their kite. Some- 


times we received wine and victuals 
from below, which were drawn up by 
pullies. | ; | 

The knowledge I had in mathema- 
ticks gave me great aſſiſtance in acquir- 


ing their phraſeology, which depended 


much upon that ſcience and muſick ; 
and m the latter I was not unſkilled. 


Their ideas are perpetuaily converſant. 
in lines and figures. If they would, 
for example, praiſe the beauty of a 


woman, or any other animal, they de- 


ſcribe it by rhombs, circles, parallelo- 


grams, ellipſes, and other geometrical 


terms, or by words of art drawn from 


muſick, needleſs here to repeat. I ob- 
ſerved in the king's kitchen al} ſorts of 
mathematical and muſical inſtruments, 
after the figures of which they cut up 


the joints that were ſerved to his ma- 


jeſty's table. | 

Their houſes are very ill built, the 
wills bevil, without one right-angle in 
any apäar vent; and this defect ariſeth 


from the contempt they bear to practi- 


cal geometry, which they deſpiſe, as 
vulgar and mechanick, thoſe inftruc- 
tions they give being too refined for the 


intellectuals of their workmen, which 
_ occaſions perpetual miſtakes. And al- 


though they are dexterous enough upon 


a piece of paper in the management of 


the rule, the pencil, and the divider, 
yet in the common actions and beha- 
viour of life, I have not ſeen a more 
clumſy, aukward, and unhandy people, 
nor ſo ſlow and perplexed in their con- 
ceptions upon all other ſubjects, except 
choſe of mathematicks and muſick. 
They are very bad reaſoners, and vehe- 


mently given to oppoſition, unleſs when 


they happen to be of the right opinion, 


paſs of their thoughts and mind bein 


prehenſions ariſe from ſeveral 2 


which is ſeldom their caſe, Imagina. 
tion, fancy, and invention, they are 
wholly ſtrangers to, nor have they any 
words in their language by which thoſe 
ideas can be expreſſed; the whole com- 
ſhut up within the two forementioned 
ſciences. 


Moſt of them, and eſpecially thoſe 


' who deal in the aſtronomical part, have 


great faith in judicial aſtrology, al. 
though they are aſhamed to own it 


publickly. But what I chiefly ad- 
_ mired, and thought altogether unac- 


countable, was, the ſtrong diſpoſition I 
obſerved in them towards news and po- 
liticks, perpetually enquiring into pub. 
lick affairs, giving their 48, ate in 
matters of ſtate, and paſſionately dil. 


puting every inch of a party opinion, 


I have indeed obſerved the ſame diſpo- 
ſition among moſt of the mathemati- 
cians I have known in Europe, al- 
though I could never diſcover the leaſt 
analogy between the two ſciences; un- 
leſs thoſe people ſuppoſe, that becauſe 
the ſmalleſt circle hath as many de- 
grees as the largeſt, therefore the regu- 
lation and management of the world 
require no more abilities than the 


handling and turning of a globe. But, 


I rather take this quality to ſpring 
from a very common infirmity of hu- 
man nature, inclining us to be more 
curious and conceited in matters where 
we have leaſt concern, and for which 
we are leaſt adapted either by ſtudy or 
nature. : 
Theſe people are under continual 
diſquietudes, never enjoying a minute's 
peace of mind; and their diſturbances 
proceed from cauſes which very little 
affe& the reſt of mortals. Their ap- 


they dread in the celeſtial bodies. For 
inſtance, that the earth, by the conti- 
nual approaches of the ſun towards it, 
muſt, in courle of time, be abſorbed or 
ſwallowed; that the face of the ſun 
will, by degrees, be incruſted with it's 
own effluvia, and gfe no more light to 
the world; that the earth very nar- 
rowly eſcaped a bruſh from the tail of 
the laſt comet, which would have in- 
fallibly reduced it to aſhes; and that 
the next, which they have calculated 
for one and thirty years hence, WI. 
probably deſtroy us. For, if in its 


perihelium it ſhould a proach within 4 


certain degree of the ſun, (as by their 
calculations 
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ealculations they have reaſon to dread) 
it will receive a degree of heat ten 
thouſand times more intenſe than that 
of red-hot-glowing iron; and, in it's 
abſence from the ſun, carry a blazing 
tail ten hundred thouſand and fourteen 
miles long; through which, if the earth 
ſhould paſs at the diſtance of one hun- 
dred thouſand miles from the zucleus 
or main body of the comet, it mult in 
it's paſſage be ſet on fire and reduced 
to aſhes: that the ſun daily ſpending 


it's rays without any nutriment to ſup- 


ly them, will at laſt be wholly con- 
Fmed and annihilated ; which mult be 
attended with the deſtruction of this 


earth, and of all the planets that receive 


their light from it. 
They are ſo perpetually alarmed with 

the apprehenſions of theſe and the like 

impending dangers, that they can ne1- 


ther ſleep quietly in their beds, nor 


have any reliſh for the common plea- 
ſures or amuſements of life, When 
they meet an acquaintance in the morn- 
ing, the firſt queſtion is about the ſun's 
health, how he looked at his ſetting and 
riſing, and what hopes they have to 
avoid the ſtroke of the approaching 
comet. This converſation they are apt 
to run into with the ſame temper that 


boys diſcover in delighting to hear ter- 


nble.ſtories of ſpirits and hobgoblins, 

which they greedily liſten to, and dare 

not go to bed for fear. | 
The women of the iſland have abun- 


dance of vivacity; they contemn their 
huſbands, and are exceedingly fond of 


ſtrangers, whereof there is always a 
conſiderable number from the conti- 
nent below, attending at court, either 
upon affairs of the ſeveral towns and 
corporations, or their own particular 
oetaſions, but are much deſpiſed, be- 
caule they want the ſame endowments. 
Among theſe the ladies chule their 
pallants : but the vexation is, that 
they act with too much eaſe and ſe- 
cunty; for the huſband is always fo 
wrapped in ſpeculation, that the miſ- 
treſs and lover may proceed to the 
raps familiarities before his face, if 

e be but provided with paper and im- 
P'ments, and without his flapper at 
is fide, 

The wives and daughters lament 
2 confinement to the iſland, al- 
wh I think it the moſt delicious 
Pt of ground in the world; and al- 
Wh they live here in the greateſt 
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panty and magnificence, and are al- 


owed to do whatever they pleaſe, they 


long to ſee the world, and take the di- 
verſions of the metropolis, which they 
are not allowed to do without a parti- 
cular licence from the king; and this 
is not eaſy to be obtained, becauſe the 
people of quality have found by fre- 
quent experience, how hard it is to per- 
ſuade their women to return from be- 
low, I was told that a great court- 


lady, who had ſeveral children, is mar- 
ried to the prime-miniſter, the richeſt 
ſubject in the kingdom, a very grace= 
ful perſon, extremely fond of her, and 


lives in the fineſt palace of the iſland, 
went down to Lagado, on the pretence 


of health, there hid herſelf for ſeveral 


months, till the king ſent a warrant 


to ſearch for her, and ſhe was found in 


an obſcure eating-houſe all in rags, 
having pawned her cloaths to maintain 
an old deformed footman, who beat her 


every day, and in whoſe company ſhe 
was taken much againſt her will, And 


although her huſband received her with 
all poſſible kindneſs, and without the 
leaſt reproach, ſhe ſoon after contrived 


to ſteal down again, with all her jewels, 


to the ſame gallant, and hath not been 
heard of ſince, | 3 


This may, perhaps, paſs with the 
reader rather for an European or Eng- 
liſh tory, than for one of a country ſo 


remote: but he may pleaſe to conſider, 
that the caprices of womankind are not 
limited by any climate or nation, and 
that they are much more uniform than 


can be eaſily imagined. I | 
In about a month's time, I had made 


a tolerable proficiency in their language, 


and was able to anſwer moſt of the 
king's queſtions, when I had the ho- 


nour to attend him. His majeſty diſ- 


covered not the leaſt curioſity to in- 


quire into the laws, government, hi- 
ſtory, religion, or manners of the coun- 
tries where I had been, but confined 
his queſtions to the ſtate of mathema- 
ticks, and received the account I gare 
him with great contempt and indiffe- 
rence, though often rouzed by his flap; 
per on each ſide. | f 
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78 GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE LATTER 
— THE KING'S METHOD OF SUP- 
PRESSING INSURRECTIONS. 


182 leave of this prince to ſee 
1 the curioſities of the iſland, which 


he was graciouſly pleaſed to grant, and 


ordered my tutor to attend me. I 
chiefly wanted to know to what cauſe 
in art, or in nature, it owed it's ſeveral 
motions, whereof I will now give a 
philoſophical account to the reader. 
The flying or floating ifland, is ex- 
actly circular, it's diameter 7837 yards, 
or about four miles and a half, and 
conſequently contains ten thouſand 
acres. It is three hundred yards thick. 
The bottom or under-ſurface, which 


appears to thoſe who view it from be- 
low, is one even regular plate of ada- 


mant, ſhooting up to the height of about 
two hundred yards. Above it lie the 
ſeveral minerals in their uſual order, 
and overall is a coat of rich monld ten 
or twelve feet deep. This declivity of 
the upper-ſurface, from the circumte- 


rence of the center, is the natural cauſe 
why all the dews and rains which fall 


upon the iſland, are conveyed in ſmall 


rivulets towards the middle, where 
they are emptied into four large baſons, 
each of about half a mile in circuit, and 

two hundred yards diſtant from the cen- 


ter. From theſe baſons the water is con- 
tinually exhaled by the ſun in the day- 
time, which effectually prevents their 
overflowing. Beſides, as it is in the 
power of the monarch to raiſe the iſland 


above the region of clouds and va- 
pours, he can prevent the falling of 


dews and rains whenever he pleaſes ; 
for the higheſt clouds cannot riſe above 
two miles as naturaliſts agree, at leaſt 
they were never known to do ſo in that 


country. 


At the center of the iſland there is 
a chaſm about fifty yards in diameter, 
from whence the aſtronomers deſcend 
into a large dome, which is therefore 
called Flandona Gagnole, or, the Aſtro- 
nomers Cave, ſituated at the depth of 
a hundred yards beneath the upper ſur- 
face of the adamant, In this cave 
are twenty lamps continually burning, 
which, from the reflection of the ada- 
mant, caſt a ſtrong light into every 
part. The place is itored with great 


variety of ſextants, quadrants, tele- 
_ ſcopes, aſtrolabes, and other aſtrono- 


mical inftruments, But the greateſt 


2 upon which the fate of the 
iſland depends, is a load · ſtone of a pro- 
digious ſize, in ſhape reſembling a 
weaver's ſhuttle, Tt is in Jength fix 
yards, and iti the thickeſt part at leaf 
three yards over. This magnet is ſul. 
tained by a very ſtrong axle of ada- 
mant paſſing through it's middle, upon 


which it plays, and is poized ſo Ry 
t 


that the weakeſt hand can turn it. 


is hooped round with a hollow cy lin- 
der of adamant, four feet deep, as 


many thick, and twelve yards in dia- 
meter, placed horizontally, and ſup- 
ported by eight adamantine feet, each 
ſix yards high. In the middle of the 
concave fide there is a groove twelve 


inches deep, in which the extremities 


of the axle are lodged, and turned 
round as there is occaſion. | 

The ſtone cannot be moved from it's 
place by any force, becauſe the hoop 
and it's feet are one continued piece 
with that body of adamant, which con- 
ſtitutes the bottom of the iſland. 

By means of this load-ſtone, the 
iſland is made to riſe and fall, and move 
from one pl: aganother. For, with 
reſpe& to tt;a' /541t of the earth over 
which the mona! ch preſides, the ſtone 
is endued at one o{ it's ſides with an 


attractive power, and at the other with 


a repulſive. Upon placing the mag- 
net erect with it's attrafting end to- 


wards the earth, the iſland delcends; 


but when the repelling extremity points 
downwards, the iſland mounts direftly 
upwards. When the poſition of the 
ſtone is oblique, the motion of the 
iſland is ſo too. For in this magnet 


the forces always act in lines parallel to 


it's direction. 3 
By this oblique motion the iſland is 
conveyed to different parts of the mo- 
narch's dominions. To explain the 
manner of it's progreſs, let A B repre- 
ſent a line drawn croſs the dominions 
of Balnibarbi, let the line c d repreſent 
the load · ſtone of which let d be the re- 
pelling end, and c the attracting end; 
the iſland being over C, let the ſtone be 
placed in the poſition c d, with it a” 
pelling end downwards, then the iſlan 


will be driven upwards obliquely to- 


wards D. When it is arrived at Dy 
let the ſtone be turned upon it's ax le till 
it's attracting end points towards E, 
and then the iſland will be carried ob- 
liquely towards E; where, dg 
be again turned upon it s * 
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lands in the poſition E F, with it's re- 
ling point downwards, the ifland 
will riſe obliquely towards F ; where, 
by direSting the attratting end to- 
wards G, the ifland may be carried to 
G, and om G to 11, by turning the 
ſtone, ſo 28 to make it's repelling ex. 
tremity point direct ly downwards. And 
thus by changing the ſituation of the 
one as often as there is occaſion, the 
land is made to rife and fall by turns 
in an oblique direction ; and by thoſe 
alternate riſings and fallings (che ob- 
liquity being not conhderable) is con- 
veyed from one part of che dominions 
to the other, 
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But it muſt be obſerved, that this 
iſland cannot move beyond the extent 
of the dominions below, nor can it riſe 
above the height of four miles. For 
which the aſtronomers (who have writ- 
ten large ſyitems concerning the ſtone) 
align the following reaſon: that the 
magnetick virtue does not extend be- 


yYopd the diltance of four miles, and 


that the mineral which acts upon the 
tone in the bowels of the earth, and 
he tea about fix leagues diſtant from 
die ſhore, is not diffuſed through the 
whole globe, but terminated with the 


limits ok the king's dominions; and it 


was eaſy, from the great advantage ot 
uch a ſuperior fituation, for a prince 
to bring under his obedience Whatever 
country lay within the attraction of 
that magnet. | 5 
When the ſtone is put parallel to the 
pane of the horizon, the ifland ſtand- 
th ſtill; for in that caſe, the extremi- 
ues of it being at equal dittance from 
the earth, act with equal force; the one 
in drawing downwards, the other in 
pulning upwards, and conſequently no 
mation can enſue. 

lis load-ſtone is under the care of 
2 attronomers, who from time to 
* * it ſuch poſitions as the mo- 
Ne dirccts. They ipend the greateſt 


* 
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part of their lives in obſerving the ce- 
ieftial bodies, which they do by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of glaſſes tar excelling ours in 
goodneſs. For aithough their largeſt te- 
leſcopes do not exceed three feet, they 
m:gnify much more than thoſe of an 
hundred with vs, and ſhew the ſtars with 
greater clearnefs. This advantage hath 
enabled them to extend the di{coveries 
much farther than our aſtronomers in 
Europe; tor they have made a cata- 
logue of ten thovſand fixed ſtars; 
whereas the largeſt of ours do not con = 
tain above one third part of that num— 
ber. They have Ikewile diſcovered 
two leſſer ſtars, or {atellites, which re- 
volve about Mars, whereof the inner- 
molt is diſtant from the center of the 
primary planet exactly three of his di- 
ameters, and the outermoſt five; the 


former revolves in the ſpace of ten 


hours, and the latter in twenty-one and 
a half: fo that the ſquares of their pe- 
riodical times are very near in the ſame 
proportion with the cubes of their diſ- 
tance from the center of Mars; which 
evidently ſhews them to be governed 
by the ſame Jaw of gravitation that in- 
fluences the other heavenly bodies. 


They have obſerved ninety-three dif- 


ferent comets, and ſettled their periods 
with great exactneſs. It this be true, 
(and they affirm it with great confi- 
dence) it is much to be wiſhed that their 
obſervations were made publick, where- 


by the theory of comets, which at pre- 


ſent is very lame and defective, might 
be brought to the tame perfection with 
other parts of atttionomy. | 
The king would he the moſt abſo- 
lute prince in the univerſe, if he could 
but prevail on a minitry to join with 
him; but the have their eftates below 
on the continent, and conlidering that 
the office of a favourite hath a very un- 
certain tenure, would never conſent to 
the enſlaving their country. 5 
If any town thouid engage in rehel- 
lion and mutiny, fall into violent fac- 
tions, or retule to pay the uſual tribute, 
the king hath two methods of reducing 


them to obedience. The firſt and the 


mildeſt courle is by keeping the iſland 
hovering over ſuch a town, and the 
lands about it, whereby e can deprive 
them of tie benefit of the ſun and the 
rain, and conſcquently afflict the inha - 
bitants with death a, diſcaſes. And 
if the crime deſerv. it, they are at the 
ſame time pelted from above with great 


| ones, againſt which they have no de- 


fence 
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fence but by creeping into cellars or 
caves, while the roofs of their houſes 
are beaten to pieces. But if they till 


continue obſtinate, or offer to raiſe in- 


ſurrections, he proceeds to the laſt re- 
medy, by letting the iſland drop direct- 
Iy upon their heads, which makes a 
univerſal deſtruction both of houſes and 
men. However, this is an extremity to 


which the prince is ſeldom driven, nei- 
ther indeed is he willing to put it in 


execution, nor dare his miniſters adviſe 
him to an action which, as it would 
render them odious to the people, ſo it 
would be a great damage to their own 
eſtates, which lie all below, for the 
iſland is the king's demeſne. 

But there is ſtill indeed a more 
weighty reaſon why the kings of this 
country have been always averſe from 


_ executing ſo terrible an action, unleſs 
upon the utmoſt neceſſity: for if the 


town intended to be deſtroyed ſhould 
have in it any tall rocks, as it generally 
falls out in the larger cities, a ſituation 
probably choſen at firſt with a view to 


prevent ſuch a cataſtrophe; or if it a- 
bound in high ſpires, or pillars of tone, - 


a ſudden fall might endanger the bot- 


tom or under ſurface of the ifland ; 
which although it conſiſts, as I have 


ſaid, of one entire adamant, two hun- 
dred yards thick, might happen to crack 
by too great a ſhock, or burſt by ap- 


proaching too near the fires from the 
houſes below, as the backs both of iron 


and ſtone will often do in our chimnies. 
Of all this the people are well apprized, 


and underſtand how far to carry their 
obſtinacy, where their liberty or pro- 


perty is concerned. And the king, when 
he is higheſt provoked, and moſt deter- 
mined to preſs a city to rubbiſh, orders 


the iſland to deſcend with great gentle- 


neſs, out of a pretence of tenderneſs to 
his people, but indeed for fear of break - 


ing the adamantine bottom; in which 


caſe, it is the opinion of all their ph1- 
loſophers, that the load-ſtone could no 


longer hold it up, and the whole maſs 
would fall to the ground. 


By a fundamental law of this realm, 


neither the king, nor either of his two 


elder ſons, are permitted to leave the 
iſland; nor the queen, till ſhe is paſt 


 child-bearing. 


CHAP. N. 


THE AUTHOR. LEAVES LAPUTA, IS 
CONVEYED to BALNIBARBI, AR- 


RIVES AT THE METROPOLIS==A 


DESCRIPTION OF THE METROP0. 
LIS, AND THE COUNTRY ADJOIN- 
ING—THE AUTHOR HOSPITABLYy 
RECEIVED BY A GREAT LORD— 


HIS CONVERSATION WITH THAT 
LORD. | 


A HOU GH I cannot ſay that] 
was ill- treated in this ifland, yet 
I muſt confeſs I thought myſelf too 
much neglected, not without ſome de. 
gree of contempt, For neither prince 
nor people appeared to be curious in 
any part of knowledge except mathema- 
ticks and muſick, wherein I was far 
their inferior, and upon that account 
very little regarded. en 

On the other fide, after having ſen 
all the curioſities of the iſland, I was 
very defirovs to leave it, being heartily 
weary of thoſe people. They were in- 
deed excellent in two ſciences for which 
I have great eſteem, and wherein I am 
not unverſed; but at the ſame time {» 
abſtracted and involved in ſpeculation, 
that I never met with ſuch diſagreeable 
companions. I converſed only with wo- 


men, tradeſmen, flappers, and couit- 


pages, during two months of my abode: 
here, by which, at laſt, I rendered myſelf 


extremely contemptible, yet theſe were 


the only people from whom I could ever 
receive a reafonable anſwer, 

I had obtained, by hard ſtudy, a good 
degree of knowledge in their language; 
] was weary of being confined to an 


iſland where I received ſo little counte- 


nance, and reſolved to leave it with the 
firſt opportunity. 

There was a great lord at court, 
nearly related to the king, and for that 
reaſon alone uſed with reſpect. He was 
univerſally reckoned the moſt ignorant 
and ſtupid perſon among them. He had 
performed many eminent ſervices for 
the crown, had great natural and ac. 


quired parts, adorned with integrity and | 


honour, but ſo ill an ear for muſick, 
that his detractors reported he had been 
often known to beat time in the wrong 


place; neither could his tutors, without 
extreme difficulty, teach him to demon- 
ſtrate the moſt eaſy propoſition in tbe 
mathematicks. He was pleaſed to ſhew } 
me many marks of favour, often did me } 
the honour of a vilit, deſired to be in- 
formed in the affairs of Europe, the laws 
and cuſtoms, the manners and learning, 


of the ſeveral countries where I had 


travelled, He liſtened to me with great 4 
attention, and made very wiſe obſerva- | 
tions on all I ſpoke, He had two flap- | 


pers 
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attending him for ſtate, but never 
made uſe of them, except at court and in 
viſits of ceremony, and would always 
command them to withdraw when we 
were alone together. 

[ intreated this illuſtrious perſon to 
intercede in my behalf with his majeſty 
for leave to depart z which he accord- 
ingly did, as he was pleaſed to tell me, 
with regret: for indeed he had made 
me ſeveral offers very advantageous, 
which however I refuſed with expreſ- 
fons of the higheſt acknowledgment, 

On the 16th day of February I took 
leave of his majeſty and the court. The 
king made me a preſent to the value of 
about two hundred pounds Engliſh, 
and my protector, his kinſman, as much 


more, together with a letter of recom- 


mendation to a friend of his in Lagado, 


the metropolis: the iſland being then 


hovering over a mountain about two 
miles from it, I was let down from the 
loweſt gallery in the ſame manner as I 
had been taken up. | | 
The continent, as far as it is ſubject 
to the monarch of the Flying Ifland, 
paſſes under the general name of Balni- 
barbi, and the metropolis, as I ſaid be- 
fore, is called Lagado. I felt ſome little 
ſatisfaction in finding myſelf on firm 
ground, I walked to the city without 
any concern, being clad like one of the 


natives, and ſufficiently inſtructed to 


converſe with them. I ſoon found out 
the perſon's houſe to whom I was re- 
commended, preſented my letter frum 


his friend the grandee in the iſland, and 


was received with much kindneſs, This 
great lord, whoſe name was Munodi, 
ordered me an apartment in his own 
houſe, where I continued during my 
tay, and was entertained in a molt hol- 
pitable manner. | | 

The next morning after my arrival, 
he took me in his chariot to ſee the 
own, which is about half the bignels 
af London, but the houſes very ſtrange- 
built, and moſt of them out of repair. 


The people in the ſtreets walked faſt, 


looked wild, their eyes fixed, and were 
generally in rags. We paſſed through 
one of the town-gates, and went about 
three miles into the country, where I 
W many labourers working with ſeve- 
ral ſorts of tools in the ground, but was 
not able to conjecture what they were 

ut; neither did I obſerve any expec- 
"ation either of corn or graſs, although 
the ſoil appeared to be excellent, I 
could not torbear admiring at theſe odd 


appearances both in town and country, 
and I made bold to defire my con- 
ductor, that he would be pleaſed to ex- 
plain to me what could be meant by fo 
many buſy heads, hands, and faces, 
both in the ſtreets and -the fields, be- 
cauſe I did not diſcover any good ef- 
fects they produced; but, on the con- 
trary, I never knew a foil ſo unhappily 
cultivated, houſes ſo ill contrived, and 
ſo ruinous, or a people whoſe counte- 
nances and habit expreſſed ſo much 
milery and want. . 15 
This Lord Munodi was a perſon of 
the firſt rank, and had been ſome years 
governor of Lagado; but by a cabal of 
miniſters was diſcharged for inſufficien - 
cy. However, the king treated him with 


tendernels, as a well meaning man, but 


of a low contemptible underſtanding. 
When I gave that free cenſure of the 


country, and it's inhabitants, he made 
no farther anſwer, than by telling me 


that I had not been long enough amon 


them to form a judgment, and that the 


different nations of the world had dif- 


ferent cuſtoms; with other common to- 


picks to the ſame purpoſe. But when 


we returned to his palace, he aſked me 
how I liked the building, what abſurdi- 
ties I obſerved, and what quarrel I had 


with the dreſs and looks of his domeſ- 
ticks. This he might ſafely do, be- 


caule every thing about him was mag- 
nificent, regular, and polite. I anſwer- 


ed, that his excellency's prudence, qua- 
lity, and fortune, had exempted him 
from thoſe defects which folly and beg- 
gary had produced in others. He ſaid, 


if I would go with him to his country 
houſe, about twenty miles diſtant, where 


his eſtate lay, there would be more lei- 


ſure for this kind of converſation. 1 


told his excellency, that I was entirely 

at his diſpoſal; and accordingly we ſet 

out next morning. 8985 
During our journey, he made me 


obſerve the ſeveral methods uſed by . 


farmers in managing their lands, which 
to me were wholly unaccountable; for, 
except in ſome very few places, I could 


not diſcover one ear of corn or blade of 


graſs. But, in three hours travelling, 


the ſcene was wholly altered; we came 
into a moſt beautiful country; farmers 


houſes at ſmall diſtances, neatly built 
the fields incloſed, containing vineyards, 
corn-grounds, and meadows. Neither 
do I remember to have ſeen a more de- 
lightful proſpe&t. His excellency ob- 
ſerved my countenance to clear vp; he 
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told me with a ſigh, that there his eſ- 
tate began, and would continue the 
fame till we ſhould come to his houſe; 
that his countrymen ridicuied and 
deſpiſed him for managing his affairs no 
better, and for ſetting ſo ill an example 
to the kingdom, which however was 
followed by very few, ſuch as were old, 
and wilful, and weak, like himſelf. 
We came at length to the houſe; 
which was indeed a noble ſtructure, 
built according to the beſt rules of an- 
cient archit-&ture. The fountains, 
Tariens. walks, avenues, and groves, 
were all diſpoſed with exact judgment 
ar] tiite, I gave due praiſes to every 
thing I ſaw; whereof his excellency 
took not the leaſt notice till after ſup- 
per, when, there beng no third com- 
panion, he told me, with a very me- 
lancholy air, that he doubted, he muſt 
throw down his honfes in town and 
country, to rebuild them after the pre- 
ſent mode, deſtroy all his plantations, 
and caft others in ſuch a form as mo- 
dern uſage required, and give the ſame 
directions to all his tenants, unleſs he 


would ſubmit to incur the cenſure of. 


pride, ſingularity, affectation, ignor— 


ance, caprice, and perhaps increaſe his 


majeſty's diſpleaſure. | 

That the admiration I appeared to he 
under would ceaſe or diminiſh, when he 
had informed me of ſome particulars, 
which probably I never heard of at 
court; the people there being too much 
taken up in their own ſpeculations, to 
have regard to what paſſed here below. 

The ſumof his diſcourſe was to this 
effect: that about forty years ago, cer- 
tuin perſons went uy to Laputa, either 
upon buſineſs or diverſion, and after 
five months continuance, came back 
with a very little ſmattering in mathe- 
maticks, but full of volatile ſpirits ac- 
quired in that airy region. That theſe 
perſons upon their return began to 


diflike the management of every thing 


below, and fell into ſchemes of put- 
ting all arts, ſciences, languages, and 
mechanicks upon a new foot. To this 
end, they procured a royal patent tor 
crecting an academy of projectors in 
Lagadoz and the humour prevailed fo 
{trongly among the people, that there 
is not a town of any conlequence in 
the kingdom without tuch an academy. 
In theſe cclleges, the profeſſors con- 
trive new rules and methods of Agri- 
culture and builing, and new inſtru- 
- 2.enis. and tools ter all trades and 


2 


manufactures; whereby, as they un. 
dertake, one man ſhall do the work of 
ten; a palace may be built in © week, 
of materials ſo durable, as to laſt for 
ever without repairing; all the fruits 
of the earth ſhall! come to maturity at 
whatever ſeaſon we think fit to chuſe, 
and increaſe an hundred fold more than 
they do at preſent, with innumerable 
other happy propolals. The only in- 
convenience is, that none of theſe pro- 
jects are yet brought to perfection, and 
in the mean time the whole country lies 
miſerably waſte, the houſes in ruins, 
and the people without food or cloaths, 
By all which, inſtead of being dilcou- 
raged, they are fifty times more vio- 
lently bent upon proſecuting their 
ichemes, driven equally on hy hope and 
deſpair : that as for himſelf, being not 
of an enterprizing ſpirit, he was con- 
tent to go on in the old forms, to live 
in the houſes his anceſtors had built, 
and act as they did in every part of life 
without innovation; that ſome few other 
perſons of qualitv and gentry had done 
the ſame, but were looked on with an 
eve of contempt and ill-will, as ene- 
mies to art, ignorant and ill common- 
wealthſmen, preferring their own enſe 


and floth before the general improve- 


ment of their country. | 

His lordſhip added, that he would 
not by any farther particulars prevent 
the pleaſure I thould certainly take in 


viewing the grand academy, whither 


he was refolved I ſhould go, He only 
deſired me to ob{erve a ruined building 
upon the fide of a mountain about thiee 
miles diſtant, of which he gave me 
this account: that he had a very con- 


venient mill within halt a mile of his 


houfſe, turned by a current from a large 
river, and ſufficient for his own family, 
as well as a great number of his tc- 
nants; that, about ſeven vears ago, 4 
club of thole projectors came to him 
with propoſals to deltroy this mill, and 
build another on the fide of that moun- 
tain, on the long ridge, whereof a long 
canal muſt be cut tor a repolitory ct 


water to he conveved up by pipes and 


engines to ſupply the mil; becauie the 
wind and air upon an height agitated 
the water, and thereby made it fatter 
for motion; and becauſe the water, 
deſcending down a declivity, would 
turn the mill with half the current ot 
a river, whoſe courſe is more upon 4 
level. He ſaid, that being then not very 
well with the court, and preſſed by -_ 
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of his friends, he complied with 
ropoſal ; and, after employing an 
2 for two en the work 
miſcarried, the projectors went off, lay- 
ing the blame entirely upon him, rail- 
ing at him ever fhnce, and putting 
others upon the lame experiment, with 
ual aflurance of ſucceſs, as well as 
equal diſappointment. | 
In a few days we came back to town, 
and his excellency, conſidering the bad 
character he had in the academy, would 
not go with me himſelf, but recom- 
mended me to a friend of his to bear 
me company thirher. My lord was 
pleaſed to repretent me as a great ad- 
mirer of projects, and a perſon of much 
curioſity and eaſy belief; which, indeed, 
was not without truth, for I had mv- 
ſelf been a fort of projector in my 
younger days. ESD 


CH AP. V. 


THE AUTHOR PERMITTED TO SEE 
THE GRAND ACADEMY OF LAGA= 
DO— THE ACADEMY LARGELY 
DESCRIBED—THE ARTS WHERE- 
IN THE PROFESSORS EMPLOY 

THEMSELVES. | 


HIS academy is not an entire 
fingle building, but a continua- 


tion of ſeveral houſes on both fides of 


a ſtreet, which growing waſte was pur- 
chaled and applied to that ule. - 

| was received very kindly by the 
warden, and went for many days to 
the academy, Every room hath in it 


one or more projectors, and 1 believe 1 


could not be in tewer than five hundred 
rooms, | | | 
The firſt man I ſaw was of a meagre 
aſpect, with ſooty hands and face. his 
har and heard long, ragged, and ſinged 
in ſcveral places: his clothes, ſhirt, 
and kin, were all of the ſame colour. 
He had been eight years upon a project 
tor extracting ſun beams out of cu- 


cumbers, which were to be put into 


vials hermetically ſealed, and let out to 
warm the air in raw inclement ſum— 
mers. He told me, he did not doubt, 
n eight years more, he ſhould be able 
10 lupply the governor's gardens with 
lunſhine at a reaſonable rate; but he 
complained that his ſtock was low, and 
treated me to give him ſomething as 
® encouragement to ingenuity, eſpe- 
ally finge this had been a very dear 
Aon for cucumbers. I made him a 


inal preſent, for my lord had furniſh- 


* 


ed me with money on purpoſe, becauſe 
he knew their practice of begging from 
all who go to ſee them. ; | 

I went into another chamber; but 
was ready to haſten back, being almoſt 
overcome with a horrible ſtink. My 
conductor preſſed me forward, conjur- 
ing me in a whiſper to give no offence, 


which would be highly reſented, and 


therefore I durſt not fo much as to (to 
my noſe. The projector of this cell 


was the molt ancient-itudent of the aca- 


demy : his face and beard were of a 
pale yellow, his hands and cloaths 
daubed over with filth. When I was 
preſ-tited to him, he gave me a very cloſe 
embrace, (a compliment I could well 
have excuſed.) His employment, from 
his firlt coming into the academy, was 


an operation to reduce human excrement _ 


to 1t's original food, by ſeparating the 
ſeveral parts, removing the tincture 


which it receives from the gall, making 
the ordure exhale, and ſcumming off 


the ſaliva. He had a weekly allow- 
ance from the ſociety, of a veſſel filled 


with human ordure, about the bigneſs 
of a Briſtol barrel. 


I faw another at work to calcine ice 
into gun-powder; who likewiſe ſhewed 


me a treatiſe he had written concerning 
the malleability of fire, which he in- 


tended to publith. ESD | 


There was a moſt ingenious archi- 


tet, who had contiived a new method 


for building houſes, by beginning at 
the root and working downwards to 


the foundation, which he juſtified to 
me by the like practice of thoſe two 
prudent inſets the bee and the ſpider. 
There was a man born blind, who 
had ſeveral apprentices in his own con- 
dition: their employments was to mix 
colours for painters, which their maſter 
taught them to diſtinguiſh by teeling 
and ſmelling. It was indeed my mis- 


fortune to find them at that time not 


very perfect in their leſſons, and the 


profeſſor himſelf happened to be gene- 


rally miſtaken : this artiſt is much en- 
couraged and eſteemed by the whole 
fraternity. 3 

In another apartment I was highly 
pleaſed with a projector, who had found 
a device of ploughing the ground with 


hogs to fave the charges of ploughs, 


cattie, and labour. The method is 
this: in an acre of ground you bury 
at fix inches diſtance, and eight deep, 
a quantity of acorns, dates, cheſnuts, 
and other maſts or vegetables, whereof 


thele 
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theſe animals are fondeſt; then you 
drive ſix hundred or more of them into 
the field, where in a few days they 
will root up the whole ground in ſearch 
of their food, and make it fit for ſow- 
ing, at the ſame time manuring it with 
their dung. It is true, upon experi- 
ment, they found the charge and trou- 
ble very great, and they had little or no 
crop: however, R is not doubted, that 
this invention may be capable of great 
improvement. Rs 
I went into another room where the 
walls and cieling were all hung round 
with cobwebs, except a narrow paſſage 
tor the artiſt to go in and out. At my 
entrance he called aloud to me not to 
diſturb his webs. He lamented the fa- 
tal miſtake the world had been ſo long 
in, of uſing ſilk- worms, while we had 
ſuch plenty of domeſtick inſets, who 
infinitely excelled the former, becauſe 
they underſtood how to weave as well 
as ſpin. And he propoſed farther, that, 
by employing ſpiders, the. charge of 
dying filks would be wholly ſaved, 
whereof I was fully convinced, when he 


ſhewed me a vaſt number of flies moſt- 


beautifully coloured, wherewith he fed 
his ſpiders, aſſuring us, that the webs 
would take a tincture from them; and 
as he had them of all hues, he hoped 
to fit every body's fancy as ſoon as he 
could find proper food for the flies of 
certain gums, oils, and other glutinous 
matter, to give a ſtrength and conſiſt- 
ence to the threads. 

There was an aſtronomer who had 
unGertaken to place a ſun- dial upon the 
great weather- cock on the town-houte, 
by adjuſting the annual and diurnal 
motions of the earth and ſun, ſo as to 
_ anſwer and coincide with all accidental 

turnings of the wind. | 
I was complaining of a ſmall fit of 
the colick, upon which my conductor 
led me into a room, where a great phy- 
ſician reſided, who was famous for cur- 
ing that diſeaſe by contrary operations 
from the ſame inſtrument. He had a 

large pair of bellows, with a long ſlen- 
der muzzle of ivory. This he convey- 
ed eight inches up the anus, and draw- 
ing in the wind, he affirmed he could 
make the guts as lank as a dried blad- 
der. But when the diſeaſe was more 


ſtubborn and violent, he let in the 


muzzle, while the bellows were full of 
wind, which he diſcharged into the 
body of the patient, then withdrew the 
inſtrument to repleniſh it, clapping his 
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thumb ſtrongly againſt the orifice of 
the fundament; and this being repeat. 
ed three or four times, the adventitious 
wind would ruſh out, bringing the 
noxious along with it (like water 

into a pump) and the patient recover, 
I ſaw him try both experiments upon 
a dog, but could not diſcern any effect 
from the former. After the latter, the 
animal was ready to burit, and made 
{o violent a diſcharge, as was very of- 
fenſive to me and my companions, 


The dog died on the {pot, and we left 


the doctor endeavouring to recover him 
by the ſame operation. 

I viſited many other apartments, but 
ſhail not trouble my reader with all 
the curioſities I obſerved, being llu- 
dious of brevity. TE Ta 

IT had hitherto ſeen only one fide of 
the academy, the other being appro- 
rome to the advancers of ſpeculative 
earning, of whom I ſhall ſay ſome 
thing when I have mentioned one illuſ- 
trious perſon more, who is called among 


them the univerſal arti}, He told us, 
he had been thirty years employing his 


thoughts for the improyement of hu- 
man life. | 
full of wonderful curioſities, and fifty 


men at work. Some were condenſing 


air into a dry tangible ſubſtance, by 


extracting the nitre, and letting the | 
aqueous or fluid particles percolate; | 
others ſoftening marble for pillows and 
pincuſhions, others petrifying the hoots | 
of a living horſe to preſerve them from 
foundering. The artiſt himfelf was at 
that time buſy upon two great deſigns: | 
the firſt to ſow land with chaff, wherein 
he affirmed the true ſeminal virtue to be 

contained, as he demonſtrated by ſeve- 
ral experiments, which [ was not {kil- } 
ful enough to comprehend; the other | 
was, by a certain compoſition of gums, } 
minerals, and vegetables outwardly ap* } 


pied, to prevent the growth of wool 


upon two young lambs, and he hoped | 
in a reaſonable time to propagate the } 
breed of naked ſheep all over the king- | 


dom. 


We croſſed a walk to the other part } 
of the academy, where, as I have u. 
ready ſaid, the projectors in ſpeculative | 


learning reſided. 


The fir{ profeſſor I ſaw was ina very | 


large room, with forty pupils about 


him. After ſalutation, obſerving me 


to look earneſtly upon a frame, which 
took up the greateſt part of both tl 


length and breadth of the room, rr 


He had two large rooms | 
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faid perhaps I might wonder to ſee him 
employed in a project for improving 
ſpeculative knowledge by practical and 
mechanical operations. But the world 
would ſoon be ſenſible of it's uſeful- 
neſs, and he flattered himſelf that a 
more noble exalted thought never ſprung 
in any other man's head. Every one 
knew how laborious the uſual method 
is of attaining to arts and ſciences z 
whereas by his contrivance the moſt 
ignorant perſon, at a reaſonable charge, 
ind with a little bodily labour, may 
write books in philoſophy, poetry, po- 
liticks, law, mathematicks, and theo- 
logy, without the leaſt aſſiſtance from 
genius or ſtudy. He then led me to 
the frame, about the des whereot all 
his pupils ſtood in ranks. It was twen- 
ty teet ſquare, placed in the middle of 
the room, The ſuperficies was com- 
poſed of ſeveral bits of wood, about 
the bigneſs of a dye, but ſome larger 
than others. They were all linked 10- 
gether by flender wires. 
wood were covered on every ſquare with 
paper paſted on them, and on thele 


their language in their ſeveral moods, 
tenſes, and declennons, but without 
any order. The profeſſor then deſired 
ne to obſerve, for he was going to ſet 
tis engine at work. 


; onmand took each of them hold of an 
d on handle, whereof there were forty 
is tied round the edges of the frame; 
m n giving them a ſudden turn, the 
at ole diſpoſition of the words was en- 


s: ae changed. He then commanded 


in and thirty of the lads to read the ſe- 
be al lines ſoftly as they appeared upon 
e- WHT '* frame; and where they found three 
il. WW © four words together that might make 
zer of a ſentence, they dictated to the 
1s, WT iemaining boys, who were ſcribes. 
p- | | Ms work was repeated three or four 
ool "mes, and at every turn the engine 
xd vas io contrived, that the words ſhifted 
the mio new places, as the ſquare bits of 
bg od moved upſide down. 

dm hours a day the young ſtudents 
art were employed in this labour, and the 
al- poſe ſhewed me ſeveral volumes in 
tive oP folio already collected, of broken 

ences, which he intended to piece 
ery U. „and out of thoſe rich mate- 
zout F. * give the world a compleat body 
_— vow and ſciences; which, how- 
* | » Might be ſtil} improved, and much 
- ind for if the public would raiſe a 


making and employing five 


Theſe bits of 


papers were written all the words of 


The pupils at his 


hundred ſuch frames in Lagado, and 
oblige the managers to contribute in 
common their ſeveral collections. 

He aſſured me, that this invention 
had employed all his thoughts from his 
youth, that he had emptied the whole 
vocabulary into his frame, and made 
the ſtricteſt computation of the general 
proportion there is in books between the 
numbers of particles, nouns, and verbs, 
and other parts of ſpeech. 

I made my humbleſt acknowledge. 
ment to this ijluſtrious perſon for his 
great communicativeneſs, and promiſed, 
if ever I had the good fortune to return 
to my native country, that I would do 
him juſtice, as the ſole inventor of this 
wonderful machine; the form and con- 
trivance of which I deſired leave to de- 
lineate upon paper, as in the figure here 
annexed. I told him, although it were 
the cuſtom of our learned in Europe to 
ſteal inventions from each other, who 
had thereby at leaſt this advantage, that 
it became a controverſy which was the 
right owner, yet I would take ſuch cau- 
tion, that he ſhould have the honour 
entire without a rival. | 
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We next went to the ſchool of lan- 
guages, where three profeſſors ſat in 
conſultation upon improving that of 
their own country, | . 

The firſt project was to ſhorten diſ- 
courſe, by cutting polyſyllables into 
one, and leaving out verbs and parti- 
ciples, becauſe in reality all things 
imaginable are but nouns. : 

The other was a ſcheme for entirely 
aboliſhing all words whatſoever z and 
this was urged as a great advantage in 
point of health as well as brevity. For 


it is plain, that every word we ſpeak is 


in ſome degree a diminution of our 
8 lungs 


| 
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Jungs by corroſion, and conſequently 
contributes to the ſhortening of our 
lives. An expedient was therefore of- 
fered, that fince words are only names 
for things, it would be more convenient 
for all men to carry about them ſuch 
things as were neceſſary to expreſs the 
particular buſineſs they are to diſcourſe 


on. And this invention would cer 


tainly have taken place, to the great 
eaſe as well as health of the ſubject, if 
the women, in conjunction with the 
vulgar and illiterate, had not threatened 
to raiſe a rebellion, unleſs they might be 
allowed the liberty to ſpeak with their 
tongues, after the manner of their an- 
ceſtors; ſuch conſtant irreconcilable ene- 


mies to ſcience are the common people. 


However, many of the moſt learned 


and wiſe adhere to the new ſcheme of 


expreſſing themſelves by rings; which 
hath only this inconvenience attending 
it, that if a man's bulineſs be very 
great, and of various kinds, he mutt 
be obliged in proportion to carry a great 
bundle of things upon his back, unleſs 
he can afford one or two ſtrong ſervants 


to attend him. I have often beheld two 


of thole ſages almoſt ſinking under the 
weight of their packs, hke pedlars 
among us; who, when they met in the 
tne ftreets, would lay down their loads, 
chen their ſacks, and hold converſation 


fuhr an hour together; then put up their 


implements, help each other to reſums 
their burdens, and take their leave. 
But for ſhort converſations, a man 
way carry implements in his pockets 
and under his arms, enough to ſupply 
him, and in his houſe he cannot be at 
a loſs: therefore the room where com- 
pany meet, who practiſe this art, is 


full of all things ready at hand, requi- 


_ life to furniſh matter for this kind of 


artificial converſe. | 

Another great advantage propoſed 
by itiis invention, was, that it would 
ſerve as an univerſal language to be un- 
derſtood in all civilized nations, whole 
goods and utenſils are generally of the 


| lame kind, or nearly reſembling, ſo 


that their uſes might eaſily be compre- 
hended. And thus ambaſſadors would 
be qualified to treat with foreign princes 
or miniſters of ſtate, to whoſe tongues 
they were utter ſtrangers. 

I was at the mathematical ſchool], 


where the maſter taught his pupils after 


a method ſcarce imaginable to us in 
Europe. The propoſition and demon- 
ſtration were fairly written on a thin 


wafer, with ink compoſed of a ceph4, 
lick tincture. This the ſtudent was tg 
ſwallow upon a faſting ſtomach, and 
for three days following eat nothing 
but bread and water, As the wafer 
digeſted, the tincture mounted to his 
brain, bearing the propoſition along 
with it. But the ſuccels hath not hi- 
therto been anſwerable, partly by ſome 
error in the quantum or compoſition, 
and partly by the perverlenels of lads, 
to whom this bojus is fo nauſeous, that 
they generally ſteal aſide, and diſcharge 
it upwards before it can operate; nei. 
ther have they heen yet perſuaded to uſe 
ſo long an abſtinence as the preſcription 
requires. | 


CHAP. VI. 


A FARTHER ACCOUNT OF THF 
ACADEMY=——THE AUTHOR PR0- 
POSES SOME IMPROVEMENTS, 
WHICH ARE HONOURABLY RE- 
CEIVED. Fo 

* the ſchocl of political projectors 

J was but ill entertained, the pro- 

feſſors appearing, in my judgment, 
wholly out of their ſenſes, which is à 
ſcene that never fails to make me me- 
jancholy. Theſe unhappy people were 
propoting ſchemes tor perſuadug mo- 
narchs to chuſe favourites upon the {core 
of their wiſdom, capacity and virtuez 
of teaching minitters to conſult the 
publick good; of rewarding melt, 
zrcat abilities, and eininent ſervices; of 
milrucing princes to know their true 
intereſt, by piacing it on the ſame toun- 
dation wit that of their people: of 
chuſing for employments perſons qua- 
ified to exerciſe them, with many other 
wild impoſſible chimeras, that never 
entered before into the heart of man to 
conceive, and confirmed in me the old 
obſervation, that there is nothing ſo ex- 
travagant and irrational which ſome 
philoluphers have not maintained for 
truth, | ; 

But, however, I ſhall ſo far do juſ- 

tice to this part of the academy, As (0 

acknowledge that all of them were not 

ſo viſionary. There was A molt inge- 
nious doctor who ſeemed to be perfect 
ly verſed in the wiole nature and ſyſtem 
of government. This illuſtrious pe- 
ſon had very uſefully employed his ſtu- 
dies in finding out effectual remedies 


. Ter uptions, to 
for all diſeaſes and corrup pos in 
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which the ſeveral kinds of publick ad- 
miniſtration are ſubject by the vices or 
inirmities of thoſe who govern, as 
well as by the licentiouſneſs of thoſe 
who are to obey. For inſtance : whereas 
all writers and reaſoners have agreed, 
that there is a ſtrict univerſal reſem- 
plante between the natural and the po- 
litical body; can there be any thing 
more evident, than that the health of 
both muſt be preſerved, and the diſeaſes 
cured by the ſame preſcriptions ? It is 
allowed, that ſenates and great coun- 
cils are often tronbled with redundant, 
ehullient, and other peccant humours, 
with many diſeaſes of the head, and 
more of the heart; with ſtrong convul- 
ſons, with grievous contractions of the 
nerves and finews in both hands, but 
eſpecially the right; with ſpleen, flatus, 
rertigos, and deliriums; with ſcrophu- 
lous tumours full of fœtid purulent 
matter; with ſour frothy ructations, 
with canine appetites and crudeneſs of 
digeſtion, beſides many others needleſs 
to mention. This doctor therefore 
propoſed, that, upon the meeting of a 
ſenate, certain phyſicians ſhould attend 
at the three firſt days of their fitting; 
and, at the cloſe of each day's debate, 
fee] the pulſes of every ſenator; after 
which, having maturely conſidered, and 
conſulted upon the nature of the ſeveral 
maladies, and the methods of cure, they 
thould, on the fourth day, return to the 
ſenate-houſe, attended by their apothe- 
caries, ſtored with proper medicines ; 
ind, hefore the members ſat, adminiſter 
io each of them lenitives, aperitives, ab- 
kerlives, corroſives, reſtringents, pallia- 
des, laxatives, cephalalgicks, icter- 
ks, apophlegmaticks, acouſticks, as 
their ſeveral caſes required; and accord- 
nz as theſe medicines ſhould operate, 
repeat, alter, or omit them, at the next 
meeting, 

This project could not be of any 
reatexpence to the publick, and might, 
i my poor opinion, be of much uſe for 
de diſpatch of buſineſs in thoſe coun- 
"es where ſenates have any ſhare in 
tie legiſlative power, beget unanimity, 

when debates, open a few mouths 
wich are now cloſed, and cloſe many 
mare which are now open; curb the pe- 
wlancy of the 

; nvenels of the old; rouze the ſtu- 

and damp the pert. 

Wang becauſe it is a general com- 
Punt that the favourites of princes are 


oung, and correct the 


troubled with ſhort and weak memories, 
the ſame doctor propoſed, that whoever 
attended a firſt-miniſter, after having 
told his buſineſs with the utmoſt bre- 
vity, and in the plaineſt words, ſhould 
at his departure give the ſaid miniſter a 
tweak by the noſe, or a kick in the 
belly, or tread on his corns, or lug him 
thrice by both ears, or run a pin into his 
breech, or pinch his arm black and blue, 
to prevent forgetfulneſs; and at every le- 
vee · day repeat the ſame operation, till the 
buſineſs were done or abſolutely refuſed. 
He likewiſe directed, that every ſe- 
nator in the great council of a nation, 
after he had delivered his opinion, and 
argued in the defence of it, ſhould be 
obliged to give his vote directly con- 
trary; becauſe if that were done, the 
reſult would infallibly terminate in the 
good of the publicx. | 
When parties in a ſtate are violent, 
he offered a wonderful contrivance to 
reconcile them. The method is this : 
You take an hundred leaders of each 
party, you diſpoſe them into couples of 
ſuch whoſe heads are neareſt of a ze; 
then let two nice operators ſaw off the 
occiput of each couple at the ſame time, 
in ſuch a manner that the brain may be 
equally divided. Let the occiputs thus 


cut off be interchanged, applying each 


to the head of his oppoſite party man. 
It ſeems, indeed, to be a work that re- 
quireth ſome exactneſs, but the profeſſor 
aflured us, that, if it were dextcroufl! 
performed, the cure would be infallible. 
For he argued thus; that the two half 
brains being left to debate the matter 
between themſelves within the ſpace of 
one ſkull, would ſoon come to a good 
underſtanding, and produce that mode- 
ration as well as regularity of thinking, 
ſo much to be withed for in the heads 
of thoſe who imagine they come into 
the world only to watch and govern it's 
motion: and as to the difference of 
brains in quantity or quality, among 
thoſe who are directors in faction, the 
doctor aſſured us from his own knowW- 
ledge, that it was a perfect trifle. 

I heard a very warm debate hetween 
two protefſors, about the moit commo- 
dious and effectual ways and means of 
raiſing money without grieving the 
ſubj:&. The firſt affirmed the. juſteſt 
method would be to lay a certain tax 
upon vices and folly, and the ſum fixed 
upon every man to be rated after the 


faireſt manner ** jury of his ne gh- 


bours. 


thoſe of a miniſtry. 
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bours. The ſecond was of an opinion 
directly contrary, to tax thoſe qualities 
of body and mind for which men chiefly 
value themſelves, the rate to be more 
or leſs according to the degrees of ex- 


celling, the deciſion whereot ſhould be 


left entirely to their own breaſt, The 
higheſt tax was upon men who are the 
greateſt favourites of the other ſex, and 
the aſſeſſments according to the number 
and nature of the favours they have 
received; for which they are allowed 
to be their own vouchers. Wit, va- 
lour, and politeneſs, were likewiſe pro- 
poſed to be Jarge!y taxed, and collected 
in the ſame manner, by every perſon 
giving bis own word for the quantum 
of what he poſſeſſed. But as to ho- 
nour, juſtice, wildom, and learning, 
they thould not be taxed at all, becauſe 
they are qualifications of ſo fingular a 
kind, that no man will either allow 
them in his neighbour, or value them 
in himſelf, 


The women were propoſed to be taxed : 


according to their beauty and ſkill in 


_ dreſſing, wherein they had the ſame 
privilege with the men, to be deter- 
mined by their own judgment. But 


conſtancy, chaſtity, good ſenſe, and 
good nature, were not rated, becauſe 
they would not bear the charge of. col- 
letting. OL HS 

To keep ſenators in the intereſt of 
the crown, it was propoſed that the 
members ſhould raſſle tor employments, 
every man firſt taking an oath, and 
giving ſecurity, that he would vote for 
the court, whether he won or no; after 
which the loſers had in their turn the 


liberty of raffling upon the next vacancy. 


Thus hope and expectation would be 
kept alive, none would complain of 
broken promiſes, but impute their diſ- 


appointments wholly to fortune, whoſe 


ſhoulders are broader and ſtronger than 

Another profeſſor ſhewed me a large 
paper of inſtructions for diſcovering 
plots and conſpiracies againſt the go- 
vernment. He adviſed great ſtateſmen 
to examine into the diet of all ſuſpected 
perſons; their times of eating; upon 
which ſide they lay in bed; with which 
hand they wiped their poſteriors; to 
take a ſtrict view of their excrements, 
and from the colour, the ordure, the 
taſte, the conſiſtence, the crudeneſs, or 
maturity of digeſtion, form a judgment 


of their thoughts and deſigns ; becauſe 


men are never ſo ſerious, thoughtfo}, 
and intent, as when they are at ſtool, 
which he found by frequent experiment. 
For in ſuch conjunctures, when he uſed 
merely as a trial to conſider which was 
the beſt way of murdering the king, 
his ordure would have a tincture of 
green; but quite different when he 
thought only of raiſing an inſurrection, 
or burning the metropolis, 

The whole diſcourſe was written 
with great acuteneſs, containing man 
obſervations both curious and uſeful for 


_ politicians; but, as I conceived, not alto- 


gether compleat. This I ventured to 
tell the author, and offered if he pleaſed 
to ſupply him with ſome additions, He 
received my propoſition with more com- 
pliance than is uſual among writers, 
eſpecially thoſe of the projecting ſpecies, 
profeſſing he would be glad to receive 
farther information. 8 

I told him, that, ſhould I happen to 
live in a kingdom where plots and con- 
ſpiracies were either in vogue from the 
turbulency of the meaner people, ot 
could be turned to the uſe and ſervice 
of the higher rank of them, I ful 
would take care to cheriſh and encou- 
rage the breed of diſcoverers, witneſſes, 


informers, accuſers, proſecutors, evi- 
dences, ſwearers, together with their 


ſeveral ſubſervient and ſubaltern iuſtru- 
ments; and, when I had got a compe- 
tent number of them of all ſorts and ca- 
pacities, I would put them under the co- 
lour and conduct of ſome dextrous per- | 
ſons in ſufficient power both to protect 
and reward them. Men thus qualified, 
and thus empowered, might make a 
moſt excellent uſe and advantage of | 
plots; they might raiſe their own cha- 
racers, and paſs for moſt profound po- 
liticians; they might reſtore new . 
gour to a crazy adminiſtration; they 


might ſtifle or divert general diſcon- 


tents; fill their pockets with forfeitures; 
and advance or ſink the opinion of pub- 
lick credit, as either might anſwer their 

private advantage. This might be 
done by firſt agreeing and ſettling 


among themſelves what ſuſpeRed pet. 


ſons ſhould be accuſed of a plot. Then 
effectual care is taken to ous mor 
letters and papers, and put the cr1 

in ſafe aer en cru. cuſtody. Theſe 4 
pers might be delivered to a ſet of . | 
of dexterity ſufficient to find out 55 
myſterious meanings of words, ) 


lables, ny letters. They hold 3 


2 * 
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oed to put what interpretation they 
pleaſed upon them, giving them a ſenſe 
not only which hath no. relation at all 
to them, but even what is quite contrary 
to their true intent and real meaning : 
thus, for inſtance, they may, if they ſo 
fancy, interpret a ſieve to ſignify a court- 
lady; a lame dog“, an invader; the 
plague, a ſtanding army; a buzzard, a 
great ſtateſman z the gout, a high prieſt; 
a chamber pot, a committee of gran- 
dees; a broom, a revolution; a mouſe- 
trap, an employment; a bottomlels pit, 


a treaſury; a ſink, a court; a cap and 


bells, a favourite; a broken reed, a 


court of juſtice; an empty tun, a gene- 


ral; a running ſore, an adminiſtration. 

But, ſhould this method fail, recourſe 
might be had to others more effectval, 
by learned men called acroffzcks and 
anagrams. Firſt, might be found men 
of ſkill and penetration, who can diſcern 
that all initial letters have political 
meanings; thus, N. ſhall ſignify a plot; 
B. a regimen: of horſe; L. a fleet at 
lea:—or, tecondly, by tranſpoſing the 
letters of the alphabet in any ſuſpected 
paper, who can diſcover the deepeſt 
deſigns of a diſcontented party; ſo, 
for example, if I ſhould ſay in a letter 
toa friend, Our brother Tom has juſt 
got the piles, a man of ſkill in this art 
would diſcover how the ſame letters 
which compoſe that ſentence may be 
analyſed into the following words; Re- 
a plot is brought home. The 
Tour; and this is the anagrammatick 
method. | 

The profeſſor made me great ac- 
knowledgements for communicating 
theſe obſervations, and promiſed to 
make honourable mention of me in his 
treatiſe, | 
Law nothing in this country that 
could invite me to a longer continuance, 
and began to think of returning home 
to England, | 


CHAP. VI. 


THE AUTHOR LEAVES LAGADO, 
ARRIVES AT MALDONADA—NO 
SHIPREADY——HE TAKES A SHORT 
VOYAGE TO GLUBBDUBDRIBB— 


oy RECEPTION BY THE GOVER- 
OR, h 8 


T* continent, of which this king- 
<4 dom was a part, extends itſelf, 
4 I have reaſon to believe, eaſtward to 


ee the proceedings againſt Dr. Atterbury, Biſhop of Rocheſter, State Trials, vol. v7. 


amuſement for me to take a trip 


that unknown tract of America,” weſt. 
ward of California, and north to the 
Pacifick Ocean, which is not above an 
hundred and fifty miles from Lagado, 
where there is a good port, and much 


commerce with the great iſland” of 
Luggnagg, ſituated to the north-weſt 


about 29 degrees north Jatitude, and 
140 longitude. This iſland of Lugg- 
nagg ſtands ſouth-eaſtward of Japan, 
about an hundred leagues diſtant. 
There is a ſtrict alliance between the 
Japaneſe emperor and the king of 
Luggnagg, which affords frequent op- 


portunities of ſailing from one ifland 


to the other. I determined therefore 


to direct my courſe this way, in order 
I hired twa 


to my return to Europe. | 
mules with a guide to ſhew me the 


way, and carry my ſmall baggage, 1 
took leave of my noble protector, who 
had ſhewn me ſo much favour, and he 


made me a generous preſent at my de- 


parture, 


My journey was without any acci- 
dent or adventure worth relating. When 
I arrived at the port of Maldonada, 


(for ſo it is called) there was no ſhip 
in the harbour bound for Luggnagg, 


nor like to be in ſome time. The 
town is about as large as Portſmouth. 
I ſoon fell into ſome acquaintance, 
and was very hoſpitably received. A 
gentleman of diſtinftion ſaid to me, 


that ſince the ſhips bound for Lugg- 


nagg could not be ready in leſs than a 
month, it might be no dilagreeable 


little iſland of Glubbdubdribb, about 
five leagues off to the ſouth-weſt, He 
offered himſelf and a friend to accom- 
pany me, and that I ſhould be provided 
with a ſmall convenient bark for the 
oo · 

Glubbdubdribb, as nearly as I can 
interpret the word, ſignifies the and 
of ſorcerers or magicians. It is about 


one third as large as the Iſle of Wight, 


and extremely fruitful: it is governed 
by the head of a certain tribe, who 
are all magicians. This tribe marries 
only among each other, and the eldeſt 
in ſucceſſion is prince or governor. He 
hath a noble palace, and a park of 


about three thouſand acres, ſurrounded 
by a wall of hewn ftone twenty feet 


high. In this park are ſeveral ſmaller 
incloſures for catile, corn, and gar- 


dening. 
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The governor and his family are 
ſerved and attended by domeſticks of a 
kind ſomewhat unuſual, By his ſkill 
in necromancy, he hath a power of call- 
ing whom he pleaſeth from the dead, and 
commanding their ſervice for twenty- 
four hours, but no longer; nor can he 
call the ame perſon up again in leis than 
three in0nths, except upon very extraor- 
dinary occe ſions. 


When we arrived at the iſland, which 


was about eleven in the morning, one 
of the genticmen who accompanied me 
went to the governor, and defired ad- 
mittance for a ſtranger, who came on 
purpoſe to have the honour of attend- 
ing on his highneſs. This was immedi- 
ately granted, and we all three entered 
the gate of the palace between two rows 
of guards, armed and dreſſed after a very 
antick manner, and ſomething in their 
countenances that made my fleſh creep 


with a horror I cannot expreſs. We 


paſſed through ſeveral apartments be- 
tween ſervants of the ſame ſort, ranked 
on each fide as before, till we came to 
the chamber of preſence; where, after 
three profound obeiſances, and a few 
general queſtions, we were permitted to 
Fit on thr-e ſtools near the loweſt ſtep of 
his highneſs's throne. He underſtood 
the lar guage of Balnibarbi, although it 
were different from that of his iſland. 
He deſired me to give him ſome ac- 
count of my travels: and to let me ſee 
that I ſhould be treated without cere- 
mony, he diſmiſſed all his attendants 
with a turn of his finger ; at which, to 
my great aſtoniſhment, they vaniſhed 
in an inſtant like viſions in a dream, 
when we awake on a ſudden, 
not recover myſelf in ſome time, till 
the governor aſſured me that I ſhould 
receive no hurt; and obſerving my two 
companions to be under no concern, 
who had been often entertained in the 
ſame manner, I began to take courage, 
and related to his biohnef a ſhort hiſ- 
tory of my ſeveral adventures, yet not 
without ſome heſitation, and frequent- 
ly looking behind me to the place where 
I bad ſeen thoſe domeſtick ſpectres. I 
had the honour to dine with the gover- 
nor, where a new ſet of ghoſts ſerved 
up the meat, and waited at table. I 
now obſerved myſelf to be leſs terrified 
than I had been in the morning. I ſtaid 
till ſun- ſet, but humbly defired his high- 
neſs to excuſe me for not accepting his 
invitation of lodging in the palace, My 


I could 


two friends and I lay at a private houſe 
in the town adjoining, which is the ca. 
pital of this little iſland; and the next 
morning we returned to pay our duty 
to the goyernor, as: he was pleaſed to 
command us. 

After this manner we continued in 
the ifland for ten days, moſt part of 
every day with the governor, and at 
night in our lodging. I ſoon grew ſo 
familiarized to the ſight of ſpirits, that 
after the third or fourth time they gave 
me no emotion at all; or if I had any ap- 
prehenſions left, my curioſity prevailed 
over them. For his highneſs the go- 
vernor ordered me to call up whatever 
perſons I would chuſe to name, and in 
whatever numbers, among all the dead 
from the beginning of the world to the 


preſent time, and command them to an- 


{wer any queſtion I ſhould think fit to 
aſk, with this condition, that my queſ- 
tions muſt be confined within the com- 
paſs of the times they lived in. And 
one thing I might depend upon, that 
they would certainly tell me truth, for 
lying was a talent of no ule inthe lower 
world, ee 

I made my humble acknowledgments 
to his highneſs for ſo great a favour, 


We were in a chamber, from whence 


there was a fair proſpe& into the park. 
And, becauſe my firſt inclination was 
to be entertained with ſcenes of pomp 
and magnificence, I deſired to ſee Alex- 


ander the Great at the head of his army. 


juſt after the battle of Arbela; which 


upon a motion of the governor's finger 


immediately appeared in a large field 
under the window where we ſtood. A- 
lexander was called up into the room: 
it was with great difficulty that I under. 
ſtood his Greek, and had but little of 
my own. He aſſured me upon his ho. 
nour that he was not poiſoned, but died 
of a fever by exceſſive drinking. 

Next I faw Hanniba! paſſing the 
Alps, who told me he had not a drop oi 
vinegar in his camp. 


I {aw Cæſar and Pompey at the head | 


of their troops juſt ready to engage. 


ſaw the former in his laſt great triumph. 


I deſired that the ſenate of Rome might 
appear before me in one large chamber. 


and an aſſembly ot ſomewhat a later 


age, in counterview in another. The 
firſt ſeemed to be an aſſembly of heroes 
and demi. gods; the other, a not of ped- 
lars, pick-pockets, highwaymen, an 
bullies. a | 


The 
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he governor, at my requeſt, gave 
N — 77 Ceſar and Brutus to ad- 
vance towards us. I was ſtruck with a 

-ofound veneration at the ſight of Bru- 
tus, and could eaſily diſcover the moſt 
conſummate virtue, the greateſt intre- 
idity and firmneſs of mind, the trueſt 
bo of his country, and general bene- 
volence for mankind in every lineament 
of his countenance. I obſerved with 
much pleaſure, that theſe two perſons 
were in good intelligence with each 
other, and Cæſar freely confeſſed to me, 
that the greateſt actions of his own life 
were not equal by many degrees to the 
glory of taking it away. I had the ho- 
nour to have much converſation with 
Brutus; and was told that his anceſtors 
Junius, Socrates, Epaminondas, Cato 
the Younger, Sir Thomas More, and 
him/elf, were perpetually together: a 
ſextumvirate to Which all the ages of 
the world cannot add a ſeventh. 

It would be tedious to trouble the 
reader with relating what vaſt numbers 
of illuſtrious pe ſons were called up to 
gratify that inſatiable defire I had to ſee 
the world in every period of antiquity 
placed before me. I chi-fly f: | mine 
eyes with beholding the deſtroyers of ty 
rants and uſurpers, and the reſtorers of 
liberty to oppreſſed and injured nations, 
But it is impoſſible to expreſs the ſatis- 
faction I received in my own mand, after 


ſuch a manner as to make a ſuicable 


entertainment to the reader. 


CH A P. VIII. 


A FARTHER ACCOUNT OF GLUBB- 
DUBDRIBB—ANCIENT AND MO- 
DERN HISTORY CORRECTED. 


AVING a deſire to ſee thoſe an- 
cients who were moſt renowned 

or wit and learning, I ſet apart one day 
on purpoſe, I propoſed that Homer 
ind Ariſtotle might appear at the head 
of all their commentators z but theſe 
Were ſo numerous that ſome hundreds 
were forced to attend in the court and 
"ward rooms of the palace. I knew, 
and could diſtinguiſh thoſe two heroes 
t firſt hight, not only from the crowd 
ut from each other. Homer was the 
ler and comelier perſon of the two, 
valked very ere& for one of his age, 
nd his eyes were the moſt quick and 
dercing I ever beheld. Ariſtotle ſtooped 


to enter into the fpirit of a poet. 


91 


much, and made uſe of a ſtaff. His 


viſage was meagre, his hair lank and 
thin, and his voice hollow. I ſoon diſ- 


covered that both of them were perfect 


ſtrangers to the reſt of the company, 
and had never ſeen or heard of them be- 
fore. And I had a whiſper from a 
ghoſt, who ſhall be nameleſs, that theſe 
commentators always kept in the moſt 
diſtant quarters from their principals in 
the lower world, through a conſciouſ- 


ne!s of ſhame and guilt, becauſe they 


had ſo horribly miſrepreſented the mean- 


ing of thoſe authors to poſterity, I in- 
troduced Didymus and Euſtathius to 


Homer, and prevailed on him to treat 
them better than perhaps they deſerved; 
for he ſoon found they wanted a genius 
But 
Ariſtotle was out of all patience with 
the account I gave him of Scotus and 


Ramus, as I preſented them to him; and 


he aſked them, whether the reſt of the 


tribe were as great dunces as themſelves, 


I then defired the governor to call up 


Deſcartes and Gaſſendi, with whom 1 


prevaiied to explain their ſyſtems to 
Ariſtotle. This great philoſopher free- 


ly acknowledged his own miſtakes in 

natural philoſophy, becauſe he pro- 
ceeded in many things upon conjecture, 
as all men muſt do; and he found that 


Gaſſendi, who had made the doctrine of 
Epicurus as palatable as he could, and 
the Vortices of Deſcartes, were equally 
to be exploded, He predicted the ſame 


fate to attraction, whereof the preſent 


learned were ſuch zealous aſſertors. He 
ſaid, that new ſyſtems of nature were but 
new faſhions, which would vary in every 
age; and even thoſe who pretend to 
demonſtrate them from mathematical 


principles, would flouriſh but a ſhort. 


period of time, and be out of vogue 


when that was determined. 


I ſpent five days in converſing with 
many others of the ancient learned, I 
ſaw moſt of the firit Roman emperors, 
I prevailed on the governor to call up 
Eliogabalus's cooks to dreſs us a din- 
ner; but they could not ſhew us much 
of their (kill for want of materials, A 
helot of Ageſilaus made us a diſh of 
Spartan broth; but I was not able to get 


.down a ſecond ſpoonful. 


The two gentlemen who conduRed 
me to the iſland, were prefſed by their 
private affairs to return in three days, 
which I employed in ſeeing ſome of the 


modern dead, who had made the greateſt | 


figure 
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figure for two or three hundred years 
paſt in our own and other countries of 


Europe; and having been always a great 
admirer of old illuſtrious families, I de- 
fired the governor would call up a do- 
zen or two of kings, with their anceſ- 
tors, in order, for eight or nine gene- 
rations. But my diſappointment was 


_ grievous and unexpected: for inſtead of 


a long train with royal diadems, I ſaw 


In one family two fiddlers, three ſpruce 


courtiers, and an Italian prelate. In 
another a barber, an abbot, and two 
cardinals. I have too great a venera- 


tion for crowned heads to dwell any 


longer on ſo nice a ſubject, But as to 
counts, marquiſſes, dukes, earls, and 
the like, I was not ſo ſcrupulous. And 
I confeſs it was not without ſome plea- 
ſure that I found myſelf able to trace 
the particular features by which cer- 
tain families are diſtinguiſhed, up to 
their originals. I could plainly diſco- 
ver from whence one family derives a 
long chin, why a ſecond hath abounded 
with knaves for two generations, and 


Fools for two more; why a third hap- 


pened to be crack-brained, and a fourth 


to be ſharpers. Whence it came, what 


Polydore Virgil ſays of a certain great 


| Houſe, Nec vir fortis, nec fœmina caſta. 


How cruelty, falſhood, and cowardice, 


grew to be the characteriſticks by which 


certain families are diſtinguiſhed as 


much as by their coats of arms. Who 
firſt brought the pox into a noble houſe, 
which has lineally deſcended in ſcro- 


hulous tumours to their poſterity. 
either could I wonder at all this; 
when I ſaw ſuch an interruption of li- 
neages, by pages, lacquies, valets, 
coachmen, gameſters, captains, and 


pick-pockets. | | 
fly diſguſted with modern 


I was chie 
hiſtory. For, having ſtrictly examined 
all the perſons of greateſt name in the 
courts of princes for an hundred years 
paſt, I found how the world had been 
miſled by proſtitute writers to aſcribe 
the greateſt exploits in war to cowards, 


the wiſeſt counſel to fools, ſincerity to 


flatterers, Roman virtue to betrayers of 
their country, piety to atheiſts, chattity 
to ſodomites, truth to informers. How 
many innocent and excellent perſons had 
been condemned to death or baniſh- 
ment, by the practiſing of great mini- 
ſters upon the corruption of judges, and 
the malice of faction. How many vil- 
lains had been exalted to the bigheſt 


their ſucceſs! 


7 


places of truſt, power, dignity, ang 
profit. How great a ſhare in the mo. 
tions and events of courts, councils 
and ſenates, might be challenged by 
bawds, whores, pimps, paraſites, and 
buffoons. How low an opinion I had 
of human wiſdom and integrity, when 
I was truly informed of the ſprings and 
motives of great enterprizes and reyo- 
lutions in the world, and of the con- 
temptible accidents to which they owed 
Here J diſcovered the roguery and 
1gnorance of thoſe who pretend to write 
anecdotes, or ſecret hiſtory z who ſend 
jo many kings to their graves with 2 
cup of poiſon ; will repeat the ditcourie 
between a prince and chief miniſter, 
where no witneſs was by; unlock the 


thoughts and cabinets of ambaſſadors 
and ſecretaries of ſtate, and have the 


perpetual misfortune to be miſtaken, 
Here I diſcovered the true cavles of 
many great events that have ſurprized 
the world ; how a whore can govern 
the back-ſtairs, the back- ſtairs a coun- 
cil, and the council a ſenate. A gene- 
ral confeſſed in my preſence, that he 
got a victory purely by the force of 
cowardice and ill conduct; and an ad- 
miral, that for want of proper intelli- 
gence, he beat the enemy to whom he 
intended to betray the fleet. Three 
kings proteſted to me, that in their 
whole reigns they did never once prefer 
any perſon of merit, unleſs by miſtake, 
or treachery of ſome miniſter in whom 


they confided: neither would they do 


it, if they were to live again; and they 
ſhewed with great ſtrength of reaſon, 


that the royal throne could not be ſup- 


ported without corruption, becauſe that 
poſitive, confident, reſtive temper, which 
virtue infuſed into man, was a perpetual 
clog to publick buſineſs. OE 

I had the curioſity to enquire in 1 
particular manner, by what method 
great numbers had procured to them- 
ſelves high titles of honour, and prodi- 
gious eſtates ; and I confined my enqui- 
ry to a very modern period: howev 
without grating upon preſent times, be- 
cauſe I would be ſure to give no offence 


even to foreigners (for I hope the reade! 


need not be told that I do not in the 
leaſt intend my own country in what 
ſay upon this occaſion) a great vumbe 
of perſons concerned were called up, an 
upon a very ſlight examination diſco— 


vered ſuch a ſcene of infamy, that l 
| canno! 
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cannot reflect upon it without ſome ſe- 
riouſneſs. Perjury, oppreſſion, ſubor- 
nation, fraud, pandariſm, and the 
like infirmities were amongſt the moſt 
excuſable arts they had to mention, and 
for theſe I gave, as it was reaſonable, 
great allowance. But when ſome con- 
felled they owed their greatneſs and 
wealth to ſodomy or incelt ; others to 
the proſtituting of their own wives and 
laughtersz others to the betraying their 
country or their prince; ſome to poi- 
ſoning, more to the perverting of juſ- 
tice, in order to deſtroy the innocent: 
hope I may be pardoned, if theſe dil- 
coveries inclined me a little to abate of 
that profound veneration which I am 
naturally apt to pay to perſons of high 
rank, who ought to be treated with the 
utmoſt reſpe& due to their ſublime dig- 
nity, by us their inferiors. 

I had often read of tome great ſer- 
vices done to princes and ſtates, and 
defired to ſee the perſons by whom theſe 


ſervices were performed. Upon enquiry, 


[ was told that their names were to be 
found on no record, except a few of 
them whom hiſtory hath repreſented as 
the vileſt rogues and traitors. As to 
the reſt, I had never once heard of them. 
They all appeared with dejected looks, 
and in the meaneſt habit, moſt of them 
tiling me they died in poverty and 
diſgrace, and the reſt on a ſcaffold or a 
gibbet. | | 

Among the reſt, there was one per- 


fon whoſe caſe appeared a little ſingu- 


lar, He had a youth about eighteen 


years old ſtanding by his ſide. He told 
me he had for many years been com- 


mander of a ſhip, and in the fea-fight 
a Actium, had the good fortune to 
break through the enemy's great line 
of battle, fink three of their capital 
hips, and take a fourth, which was 
tne ſole cauſe of Antony's flight, and 
of the victory that enſued ; that the 
youth ſtanding by him, his only ſon, 
was killed in the action. He added, 
that upon the confidence of ſome merit, 
the war being at an end, he went to 
ome, and ſolicited at the court of 
Auguſtus to be preferred to a greater 
ip, whole commander had been kill- 
ed; but without any regard to his 


Pretenſions, it was given to a youth 


who had never ſeen the ſea, the ſon of 
bertina, who waited on one of the 
"Meror's mittreſſes. Returning back 
ie his own vellel, he was charged with 


_ paſt, 
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neglect of duty, and the ſhip given to 


a favourite page of Publicola, the vice - 


admiral ; whereupon he retired to a 
poor farm, at a great diſtance from 
Rome, and there ended his life. I was 
ſo curious to know the truth of this 


ſtory, that I defired Agrippa might be 


called, who was admiral in that fight. 
He appeared, and confirmed the whole 
account, but with much more advan- 
tage to the captain, whoſe modeſty had 
extenuated or concealed a great part of 
his merit. 


I was ſurprized to find corruption 
grown ſo high and ſo quick in that em- 


pire, by the force of luxury ſo lately 


introduced, which made me leſs won- 
der at many parallel caſes in other 


countries, where vices of all kinds have 


reigned ſo much longer, and where the 
whole praiſe as well as pillage hath been 
engrofled by the chief commander, who 
perhaps had the leaſt title to either. 


As every perſon called up made ex- 
actly the ſame appearance he had done 
in the world, it gave me melancholy 
reflections, to oblerve how much the 
race of human kind was degenerated 
among us, within theſe hundred years 


countenance, ſhortened the ſize of bo- 


dies, unbraced the nerves, relaxed the 


ſinews and muſcles, introduced a ſal- 


low complexion, and rendered the fleſh 


looſe and rancid. 


I deſcended ſo low, as to deſire that 
ſome Engliſh yeomen of the old ſtamp 


might be ſummoned to appear, once ſo 


famous for the ſimplicity of their man- 


ners, dict, and dreſs, for Jun in their 


dealings, for their true ſpirit of liber, 


ty, for their valour and love of their 
country. Neither could I be wholly 


unmoved, after comparing the living 
with the dead, when I conſidered how 
all theſe pure native virtues were proſti- 
tuted for a piece of money by their 
grand-children, who in ſelling their 
votes, and managing at elections, have 
acquired every vice and corruption that 


can poſſibly be learned in a court. 


THEAUTHOR'SRETURN TO MALDO- 
NADA—SAILS TO THE KINGDOM 
OF LUGGNAGGoTHE AUTHOR 

CONFINED 


How the pox, under all it's con- 
ſequences and denominations, had al- 
tered every lineament of an Engliſh 
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94 GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 


CONFINED — HE 1S SENT FOR 
TO COURT — THE MANNER OF 
HIS ADMITTANCE—THE KING'S 
GREAT LENITY TO HIS SUB- 
JECTS, 


E ks day of our departure being 
come, I took leave of his high- 


neſs, the governor of Glubbdubdrib, 
and returned with my two companions 


to Maldonada, where, after a fort- 


night's waiting, a ſhip was ready to 
fail for Luggnagg, The two gentle- 
men, and ſome others, were ſo gene- 
rous and kind as to furniſh me with 
proviſions, and ſee me on board. I was 


a month in this voyage. We had one 


violent ſtorm, and were under a ne- 


ceſſity of ſteering weſtward to get into 


the trade-wind, which holds for above 
ſixty leagues. On the 21ſt of April 
1708, we ſailed into the river Clumeg- 
nig, which is a ſea- port town, at the 


ſouth-eaſt point of Luggnagg. We 


caſt anchor within a league of the town, 
and made a ſignal for a pilot. Two of 


them came on board in leſs than half 


an hour, by whom we were guided be- 
tween certain ſhoals and rocks, which 
are very dangerous in a paſſage to a 
large baſon, where a fleet may ride in 


fafety within a cable's length of the 
tovyn- wall. | 


Some of our ſailors, whether out of 


treachery or inadvertence, had inform- 


ed the pilots that I was a ſtranger, and 
a great traveller whereof thele gave 


notice to a cuſtom-houſe officer, by 


whom I was examined very ſtrictly upon 
my landing. This officer ſpoke to me 
in the language of Balnibarbi, which 
by the force of much commerce is ge- 
nerally underſtood in that town, eſpe- 
cially by ſeamen, and thoſe employed 
in the cuſtoms. I gave him a ſhort 


account of ſome particulars, and made 


my ſtory as plauſible and conſiſtent as I 


could; but I thought it neceſſary to diſ- 
| pure my country, and call mylelf an 


Hollander, becauſe my intentions were 


for Japan, and I knew the Dutch were 


the only Europeans permitted to enter 
into that kingdom. I therefore told the 
officer, that having been ſhipwrecked 
on the coaſt of Balnibarbi, and caſt on 
a rock, I was received up into Laputa, 
or the flying iſland, (of which he had 
often heard) and was now endeavour- 
ing to get to Japan, from whence I 


might find a convenience of returning 


to my own country. The officer ſaid, 
I muſt be confined till he could receive 
orders from court, for which he would 
write ET) and honed to receive 
an anſwer in a fortnight, I was car- 
ried to a convenient lodging, with a 
ſentry placed at the door; however, I 
had the liberty of a large garden, and 
was treated with humanity enough, be- 
ing maintained all the time at the king's 
charge. I was invited by ſeveral per- 
ſons, chiefly out of curioſity, becauſe 


it was reported that I came from coun- 


tries very remote, of which they had 
never heard, 


I hired a young man, who came in 


the ſame ſhip, to be an interpreter; he 


was a native of Luggnagg, but had 


lived ſome years at Maldonada, and 


was a perfect maſter of both languages. 
By his aſſiſtance I was able to hold a con- 
verſation with thoſe who came to viſit 
me; but this conſiſted only of their 
queſtions and my anſwers. 

The diſpatch came from court about 
the time we expected. It contained a 
warrant for conducting me and my te- 


tinue to Traldragdubb or Trildrog- 


drib, for itis pronounced both ways as 
near as I can remember, by a party of 
ten horſe. All my retinue was that 
poor lad for an interpreter, whom I per- 
ſuaded into my ſervice; and, at my hum- 
ble requeſt, we had each of us a mule 
to ride on. A meſſenger was diſpatch- 
ed half a day's journey before us, to 
give the king notice of my approach, 
and to deſire that his majeſty would 
pleaſe to appoint a day and hour, when 
it would be his gricious pleaſure that 
I might have the honour to lick the df 
before his footflool. This is the cout 
ſtile, and I found it to be moie than 
matter of form. For upon my admit- 
tance two days after my arrival, I was 
commanded to crawl upon my belly, and 
lick the floor as I advanced; but on 
account of my being a ſtranger, cake 
was taken to have it ſwept io clean, 
that the duſt was not offenſive. Ho»: 
ever this was a peculiar grace, not 1 
lowed to any but perſons of the highe 

rank, when they deſire an admittance: 
Nay, ſometimes the floor 1s eu 
duſt on purpoſe, when the perſon wy 
admitted happens to have power® 
enemies at court. And I have ſeen! 
great lord with his mouth ſo crammes- 
that when he had crept to the prope 


diſtance from the throne, he * 
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able to ſpeak a word. Neither is there 
any remedy, becauſe it is capital for 
thoſe who receive an audience to fpit 
e or wipe their mouths in his majeſty's 
preſence. There is indeed another cuſ- 


I 


a tom, which I cannot altogether ap- 
of. When the king hath a mind 
l to put any of his nobles to death in a 
. gentle nidalgent manner, he commands 
$ to have the floor ſtrewed with a certain 
X brown powder, of a deadly compoſition, 
e which being licked up, infallibly kills 
x him in twenty-four hours. But injuſ- 
1 tice to this prince's great clemency, 
and the care he hath of his ſabjefts 
5 lives, (wherein it were much to be 
e wiſhed that the monarchs of Europe 
d would imitate him) it muſt be mention - 
d ed for his honour, that ſtrict orders are 
. given to have the infected parts of the 
4 floor well waſhed after every ſuch execu- 
It tion; which, if his domeſticks negle&, 
* they are in danger of incurring his royal 
diſpleaſure. 1 myſelf heard him give 
ut duections, that one of his pages ſhould 
[2 be whipt, whoſe turn it was to give no- 
8 tice ahout waſhing the floor after an 
6" execution, but maliciouſly had omitted 
08 it; by which neglect, a young lord of 
0 great hopes coming to an audience, was 
at unfortunately poiſoned, although the 
of king at that time had no deſign againſt 
oy bis life. But this good prince was fo 
h. gracious, as to forgive the poor page 


his whipping, upon promiſe that he 


4 wax o ſo no more, without ſpecial. 
: ers, | 8 
an To return from this digreſſion; when 
25 had crept within four yards of the 
ſt throne, I raiſed myſelf gently upon 
art my knees, and then ſtriking my fore- 
= ad ſeven times on the ground, I pro- 
OY tounced the following words, as the 
fc ad been taught me night before, Ick- 
100 ' Ping e ſquutſerumm blhiop 
1 t, zwin tnodbalkguffh flhiop 
No : ad gurdlubb aſpt. This is the com- 
rat Pument eſtabliihed by the laws of the 
. nd for all perſons admitted to the 
al- , bY preſence. It may be rendered 
left ne Engliſh thus: May your celeſ- 
nce. dal majeſty out-live the ſun, eleven 
th moons and an half!* To this the 
o be tho returned ſome anſwer, which al- 
ful : - * could not underſtand, yet I 
ena | ow as I had been directed: Fluft 
ned, , in galer ic dwuldom Fab N mir 
oper tub, which properly ſignifies, My 
not ungue is in the mouth of my friend; 
abc i e this expreſfion was meant, that 


der o 


family. 
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I deſired leave to bring my interpreter; 


whereupon the young man already men- 


tioned was accordingly introduced, by 
whoſe intervention I anſwered as many 
queſtions as his majeſty could put in 
above an hour. I ſpoke in the Nang 
barbian tongue, and my interpreter de- 
livered my meaning in that, of Lugg- 
nagg. | | 

The king was much delighted with 
my company, and ordered his bliff- 


marklub, or high chamberlain, to ap- 


point a lodging in the court for me and 
my interpreter, with a daily allowance 


for my table, and a large purſe of gold 


for my common expences. 
I ſtayed three months in this country 


out of perfect obedience to his majeſty, 


who was pleaſed highly to favour me, 
and made me very honourable offers; 


but I thought it more conſittent with 


prudence and juſtice to paſs the remain- 


H AFP. X. 


THE LUGGNAGGIANS COMMENDED | 
—A PARTICULAR DESCRIPTION 
OF THE STRULDBRUGGS—WITH 


MANY CONVERSATIONS BE- 
"TWEEN THE AUTHOR AND SOME 
EMINENT PERSONS UPON THAT 
SUBJECT. | | 


g Ga Luggnaggians are a polite 
and generous people, and al- 
though they are not without ſome ſhare 
of that pride which is peculiar to all 
Eaſtern countries, yet they ſhew them- 


ſelves courteous to ſtrangers, eſpecial- 
ly ſuch who are countenanced by the 
court, I had many acquaintance among 
perſons of the beſt faſhion, and being 
always attended by my interpreter, the 
converſation we had was not diſa- 


greeable. 


One day in much good company I was 
aſked by a perſon of quality, whether 


I had ſeen any of their Struldbruggs, 


or immortals. 1 ſaid I had not, and 
deſired he would explain to me what he 
meant by ſuch an appellation applied ta 
a mortal creature, He told me, that 
ſometimes, though very rarely, a child 
happened to be born in a family with a 
red circular ſpot in the forehead, direct- 


ly aver the left eye brow, which was 


an infallible mark that it ſhould * 
die. 


my days with my wife and 
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die. The ſpot, as he deſcribed it, was 
about the compaſs of a ſilver three- 
nets but in the courſe of time grew 
larger and changed it's colour; for at 
twelve years old it became green, ſo 
continued till five and twenty, then 
turned to a deep blue; at five and forty 
It grew coal black, and as large as an 
Engliſh ſhilling, but never admitted 
any farther alteration. He ſaid theſe 
birds. were ſo rare, that. he did not be- 
lieve there could be above eleven hun- 
dred Struldbruggs of both ſexes in the 
whole kingdom, of which he computed 
about fifty in the metropolis, and among 
the reſt a young girl born about three 
years ago. That theſe productions were 
not peculiar to any family, but a mere 
effect of chance; and the children of 
the Struldbruggs themſelves were equal - 
Iy mortal with the reſt of the people. 

I freely own myſelf to have been 


ſtruck with inexpreſſive delight upon 


hearing this account: and the perſon 
who gave it to me, happening to un- 
derſtand the Balnibarbian language, 
which I ſpoke very well, I could not 


forbear breaking out into expreſſions 


perhaps a little too extravagant. I cried 
Out as in a rapture: * Happy nation! 
© whereevery child hath at leaſt a chance 
for being immortal! Happy people! 
who enjoy ſo many living examples 
of ancient virtuez and have maſters 
ready to inſtru them in the wiſdom 
of all former ages! but, happieſt be- 
yond all compariſon are thoſe excel- 
lent Struldbruggs, who, born exempt 
from that univerſal calamity of hu- 
man nature, have their minds free and 
< ditengaged, without the weight and 
« depreſſion of ſpirits cauſed by the con- 
« tinual apprehenſion of death.“ I diſ- 
covered my admiration, that I had not 
obſerved any of theſe illuſtrious perſons 
at court; the black ſpot on the forehead 
being ſo remarkable a diſtinction that T 
could not have eaſily overlooked it; and 
it was impoſſible that his majeſty, a moſt 
judicious prince, ſhould not provide 


a *-4-:4 4A Am 


himſelf with a good number of ſuch. 


wile and able counſellors. Yet perhaps 
the virtue of thoſe reverend ſages was 


too ſtrict for the corrupt and libertine 


manners of a court. And we often 
find by experience, that young men are 
too opiniopative and volatile to be guid- 
ed by the ſober dictates of their ſeniors : 
however, ſince the king was pleaſed to 
allow me acceſs to his royal perſon, I 
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was reſolved upon the very firſt occafion 
to deliver my opinion to him on this 
matter freely, and at large, by the he 
of my interpreterz and whether he 
would pleaſe to take my advice or no, 
yet in one thing I was determined, that 
is majeſty having frequently offered me 
an eſtabliſhment in this country, 1 
would with great thankfvlneſs accept 
the favour, and paſs my life here in the 


_ converſation of thoſe ſuperior beings, 


the Struldbruggs, if they would pleaſe 
to admit me. | | 

The gentleman to whom I addreſſed 
my diſcourſe, becauſe (as I have al- 
ready obſerved) he ſpoke the language 
of Balnibarbi, ſaid to me, with a fort | 
of a ſmile, which uſually ariſes from 
pity to the ignorant, that he was glad 
of any occaſion to keep me among 


them, and deſired my permiſſion to ex- 


plain to the company what I had ſpoke. 
He did ſo, and they talked together for 
ſome time in their own language, where- 
of I underſtood not a ſyllable; neither 
could I obſerve by their countenances, 
what impreſſion my diſcourſe had made 
on them. After a ſhort ſilence, the ſame 
perſon told me, that his friends and | 
mine (ſo he thought fit to expreſs him- } 
ſelf) were very much pleaſed with the 

judicious remarks I had made on the 
great happineſs and advantages of im- 


mortal life; and they were deſirous to 


know in a particular manner, what 


ſcheme of living I ſhould have formed 


to myſelf if it had fallen to my lot to | 


have been born a Struldbrugg. 

| I anſwered it was eaſy to be eloquent 
on ſo copious and delightful a ſubjet, | 
eſpecially to me who have been often 
apt to amuſe myſelf with viſions of what 


I ſhould do if I were a king, a general, 


or a great lord: and upon this very caſe } 
J had frequently run over the whole y- 
tem how I ſhould employ myſelf, and | 
paſs the time, if I were ſure to live for } 
ever. 
That, if it had been my good for- 
tune to come into the world a Struld- 
brugg, as ſoon as I could diſcover my 

own happineſs, by underſtanding the 
difference between life and death, 1 
would fiſt reſolve, by all arts and me- 
thods whatſoever, to procure myſel 
riches. In the purſuit of which, by | 
thrift and management, I might reaſon- 
ably expect, in about two hundred years, 
to be the wealthieſt man in the king. 
dom, In the ſecond place, I woty 


2 
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y earlieſt youth apply myſelf to 
2 of arts Jt ſciences, by which 
1 ſhould arrive in time to excel all 
others in learning. Laſtly, I would 
carefully record every action and event 
of conſequence that happened in the 
publick; impartially draw the charac- 
ters of the ſeveral ſucceſſions of princes 
and great miniſters of ſtate, with my 
own obſervations on every point, I 
would exactly ſet down the ſeveral 
changes in cuſtoms, languages, faſhions, 
dreſs, diet, and diverſions. By all 


which acquirements, I ſhould be a. liv- 


ing treaſury of knowledge and wiſdom, 
and certainly become the oracle of the 
pation. 5 

I would never marry after three- 
ſcore, but live in an hoſpitable manner, 
yet ſtill on the ſaving fide. I would 
entertain myſelf in forming and direct- 
ing the minds of hopeful young men, 
by convincing them from my own re- 


membrance, experience, and obſerva- 


tion, fortified by numerous examples, of 


the uſefulneſs of virtue in publick and 


private life. But my choice and con- 


tant companions ſhould be a ſet of my 


own immortal brotherhood, among 
whom I would ele& a dozen from the 
molt ancient down to my own contem- 
poraries. Where any of theſe wanted 
fortunes, I would provide them with 
convenient lodges round my own eſtate, 
and have ſome of them always at my 
table, only mingling a few of the moſt 
nluable among you mortals, whom 
length of time would harden me to loſe 


with little or no reluctance, and treat 


four poſterity after the ſame manner, 
jut as a man diverts himſelf with the 
anual ſucceſſion of pinks and tulips in 
lis garden, without regretting the loſs 


o thoſe which withered the preceding. 


year, | 

Theſe Struldbruggs and I would 
mutually communicate our obſervations 
nd memorials through the courſe of 
ume, remark the ſeveral gradations by 
Which corruption ſteals into the world, 


and oppoſe it in every ſtep, by giving 


Frpetual warning and inſtruction to 
mankind; which, added to the ſtrong 
nfluence of our own example, would 
Podably prevent that continual dege- 
=ncy of human nature ſo juſtly com- 
Pained of in all ages. 


os all this the pleaſure of ſeeing 


Various reyolutions of ſtates and 


empires, the changes in the lower and 


upper world, ancient cities in ruins, and 


obſcure villages become the ſeats. of 
kings; famous rivers leſſening into ſhal- 
low brooks, the ocean leaving one coaſt 
dry, and overwhelming another: the 
diſcovery of many countries yet un- 


known ; barbarity over-running the po- 


liteſt nations, and the moſt barbarous 
become civilized. I ſhould then ſee the 


_ diſcovery of the longitude, the perpetual _ 


motion, the univerſal medicine, and ma- 
ny other great inventions brought to 
the utmoſt perfection. 

What wonderful diſcoveries ſhould 


we make in aſtronomy, by out-living 


and confirming our own predictions, by 
obſerving the progreſs and returns of 


comets, with the changes of motion in 


the ſun, moon, and ſtars. 


I enlarged upon many other topicks, 
which the natural deſire of endleſs life 


and ſublunary happineſs could eaſily 
furniſh me with. When I had ended, 
and the ſum of my diſcourſe had been 


interpreted as before, to the reſt of the 
company, there was a good deal of talk 
among them in the language of the 


country, not without ſome laughter at 
my expence. At laſt the ſame gentle- 


man who had been my interpreter, ſaid, 
he was deſired by the reſt to ſet me right 


in a few miſtakes, which I had fallen 
into through the common imbecility of 


human nature, and upon that allowance 
was leſs anſwerable for them. That 
this breed of Struldbruggs were pecu- 
liar to their country, for there were no 


ſuch people either in Balnibarbi or Ja- 
pan, where he had the honour to be 


ambaſſador from his majeſty, and found 
the natives in both theſe kingdoms very 
hard to believe that the fact was poſſible; 
and it appeared from my aſtoniſhment, 


when he firſt mentioned the matter to 


me, that I received it as a thing wholly 
new, and ſcarcely to be credited, That 
in the two kingdoms abovementioned, 
where, during his reſidence, he had con- 
verſed very much, he obſerved long life 


to be the univerſal defire and wiſh of 
mankind, - That whoever had one foot 


in the grave, was ſure to hold back the 
other as ſtrongly as he could. That 
the oldeſt had ſtill hopes of living one 


day longer, and looked on death as the 


greateſt evil, from which nature always 
rompted him to retreat; only in this 
iſland of Luggnags, the appetite for 
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living was not ſo eager, from the con- 
tiaual example of the Struldbruggs be- 
fore their eyes. Ks 
That the ſyſtem of living contrived 

by me was unreaſonable and unjuſt, be- 
cauſe it ſuppoled a perpetuity of youth, 
health and vigour, which no man could 
be ſo tooliſh to hope, however extrava- 
gant he may be in his wiſhes, That 
the queſtion therefore was not, whether 
a man would chuſe to be always in the 
prime of youth, attended with proſpe- 


rity and health; but how he would paſs 


a perpetual life under all the uſual diſ- 
advantages which old age brings along 
with it. 
avow their defires of being immortal 
upon ſuch hard conditions, yet in the 
two kingdoms hefore mentioned of Bal- 
nibarbi and Japan, he obſerved that 


every man deſired to put off death for 


{ome time longer, let it approach ever 
to late; and he rarely heard of any man 
who died willingly, except he were in- 
cited by the extremity of grief or tor- 
ture. And he appeaied to me, whether 
in- thoſe countries I had travelled, as 
well as my own, I had not obſerved the 
lame general diſpoſition. 

After this preface, he gave me a par- 
ticular account of the Struldbruggs 
among them. He ſaid they commonly 
acted like mortals till about thirty years 
old, after which, by degrees, they grew 
melancholy and dejected, increaſing in 
both till they came to fourſcore. This 
he learned from their own confeſſion ; 
tor otherwiſe, there not being above two 
or three of that ſpecies born in an age, 
were too fe to form a general obſerva- 
tion by. When they came to fourſcore 
years, which is reckoned the extremity 
ok living in this country, they had not 
only all the follies and infiimities of 
other old men, but many more, which 
aroſe from the dreadful proſp:As of 
never dying, They were not only opi- 

nionative, peeviſh, covetous, moroſe, 
vain, talkative, but incapable of friend— 
ſhip, and dead to all natural affection, 
which never deſcended below their grand- 
children. Envy and impotent deſires 
are their prevailing pafſfions. But thofe 
objects againſt which their: envy ſeems 
principally. duected, are the vices of 
the younger ſort, and the deaths of the 
old. By reflecting on the former, they 
hnd themſelves cut off trom all poſſihi- 
lity of pleaſure; and whenever they ſee 
a funeral, they lament aud repine that 


For although few men will 


Or diminithing. 


others are gone to an harbour of reft, to 
which they themſelves never can hope to 
arrive, They have no remembrance 
of any thing but what they learned ang 
obſeryed in their youth and middle age, 
and even that is very imperfet, And 
for the truth or particulars of any fad, 
it is ſafer to depend upon common tra- 
ditions, than upon their beſt recollec- 
tions. The jeaft miſerable among them 


appear to be thoſe who turn to dotage, 


and entirely loſe their memories; theſe 
meet with more pity and aſſiſtance, be- 
cauſe they want many bad qualities 
which-abound in others. 


Tf a Struldbrugg happen to marry one 


of his own kind, the marriage is diſ- 


ſolved of courſe by the courteſy of the 
kingdom, as ſoon as the younger of the 
two comes to be fourtcore. For the law 
thinks it a reafonable indulgence, that 
thoſe who are condemned without any 
fault of their own to a perpetual con- 
tinuance in the world, ſhould not have 
their miſery doubled by the load of a 
wife. 25 5 
As foon as they have compleated the 
term of eighty years, they are looked 


on as dead in law; their heirs imme— 


diately ſucceed to their eſtates, only a 
ſmall pittance is reſerved for their ſup- 
port, and the poor ones are maintained 
at the publick charge. After that pe- 
riod they are held incapable of any em- 
ployment of truſt or profit; they can- 
not purchaſe lands, or take leaſes, nei- 
ther are they allowed to be witneſſes 
in any cauſe, either civil or criminal, 
not even for the deciſion of meers and 


_ bounds. 


At ninety, they loſe their. teeth and 
hair; they have at that age no diltinc- 


tion of taſte, but eat and drink what- | 


ever they can get, without relith or ap- 
petite: the diſeaſes they were ſubjecd 
to ſtill continuing without increaung 
In talking, they tor- 
get the common appellation of things, 
and the names of perſons, even of thoſe 
who are the neateſt friends and rela- 
tions. For the ſame realon, they never 
can amute themſelves with readingy 
becauſe their memory will not lerve to 


carry them trom the beginning of a 


ſentence to the end; and by this defect 
they are deprived of the only entertain- 
ment whereof they might otherwile be 
capable. | 
The language of this country being 


always upon che flux, the Struldbrogs* 
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of one age do not underſtand thoſe of 


another, neither are they able after two 
huadred years to hold any converſa- 
tion (farther than by a few general 
words) with their neighbours the mor- 


tals; and thus they lie under the dif- 


advantage of living like foreigners in 
their own country. | 

This was the account given me of 
the Struldbruggs, as near as I can re- 
member. 1 afterwards ſaw five or fix 
of different ages, the youngeſt not above 
twohundred years old, who were brought 
me at ſeveral times by ſome of my 
friends; but although they were told 
that I was a great trave ler, and had 
ſeen all the world, they had not the 
laſt curioſity to aſk me a queſtion; only 
defired I would give them /lumſtudaſe, 
or a token of remembrance, which 1s a 
modeſt way of begging, to avoid the 
us that ſtrictly forbids it, becauſe 
they are provided for by the publick, 
although, indeed, with a very ſcanty 
allowance. | | 

They are deſpiſed and hated by all 
ſorts of people; when one of them is 
born, it is reckoned ominous, and their 
birth is recorded very particularly; ſo 
tit you may know their age by conſult- 


tot been kept above a thouſand years 
halt, or at leaſt hath been deſtroyed by 


dual way of computing how old they 
ue, is by aſking them what kings or 
great perſons they can remember, and 
wen conſulting hiſtory z for infallibly 
tte lat prince, in their mind, did not 
begin his reign after they were four- 
core years old. 

They were the moſt mortifying ſight 
erer beheld; and the women more 
borrible than the men. 
ual deformities in extreme old age, 
ney acquired an additional ghaſtlineſs 
" proportion to their number of years, 
Inch is not to deſcribed ; and among 
half a dozen, I ſoon diſtinguiſhed which 
vis the eldeſt, although there was 
* a century or two between 


The reader will eaſily believe, that 
hea what I had heard and ſeen, my 
9 for perpetuity of life was 
n I grew heartily aſhamed 
* pleaſing viſions 1 had formed, 
mought no tyrant could invent a 


into which I would not run with 


ng the regiſtry, which, however, hath 


time or publick diſturbances, But the 
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pleaſure from ſuch a life. The king 


heard of all that had paſſed between 


me and my friends upon this occaſion, 
and rallied me very pleaſantly, wiſhing 


I would ſend a couple of Struldbruggs 


to my own country, to arm our people 


* 


againſt the fear of death; but this it 
ſeems is forbidden by the fundamental 


laws of the kingdom, or elſe I ſhould 
have been well content with the trouble 
and expence of tranſporting them. 

I could not but agree that the laws 


of this kingdom, relating to the Struld- 


bruggs, were founded upon the ſtrongeſt 


reaſons, and ſuch as any other country 


would be under the neceſſity of enact- 
ing in the like circumſtances. 


quent of old age, thoſe immortals 
would in time become proprietors of 
the whole nation, and engroſs the civil 


Other- 
wiſe, as avarice is the neceſſary conſe- 


power, which, for want of abilities to | 


manage, muſt end in the ruin of the 
publick. . N 


CHAP. Kl. 


THE AUTHOR LEAVES LUGGNAGG,. 
AND SAILS TO IAPAN— FROM 


THENCE HE RETURNS IN A 
DUTCH SHIP TO AMSTERDAM 
AND FROM AMSTERDAM TO 
ENGLAND. LEE 


I Thought this account of the Struld- 


bruggs might be ſome entertainment 


to the reader, becauſe it ſeems to be a 
little out of the common way ; at leaſt, 


I do nut remember to have met the like 


in any book of travels that had come 


to my hands: and if I am deceived, 


my excuſe muſt be, that it is neceſſary 


for travellers, who deſcribe the ſame 
country, very often to agree in dwelling 
on the ſame particulars, without de- 


ſerving the cenſure of having borrowed 


or tranſcribed from thoſe who wrote 
before them. | 


There is indeed a perpetual com- 


merce between this kingdom and the 
great empire of Japan; and it is very 

robable that the Japaneſe authors may 
8 given ſome account of the Struld- 
bruggs; but my ſtay in Japan was ſo 


ſhort, and I was ſo entirely a ſtranger 


to that language, that I was not qua- 
lified to make any enquiries. But 1 
hope the Dutch, upon this notice, wt 
| | — 
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be curious and able enough to ſupply 


my defects. 

His majeſty having often preſſed me 
to accept ſome employment in his 
court, and finding me abſolutely deter- 
mined to return to my native country, 
was pleaſed to give me his licence to 
depart, and honoured me with a letter 
of recommendation, under his own 
hand, to the emperor of Japan. He 
likewiſe preſented me with four hundred 
forty-four large pieces of gold, (this 
nation delighting in even numbers) and 
a red diamond which I fold in England 
for eleven hundred pounds. 

On the 6th day of May 1709, I 
took a ſolemn leave of his majeſty, and 
all my friends. This prince was ſo 
gracious as to order a guard to conduct 
me to Glanguenſtald, which 1s a royal 
port to the ſouth- weſt part of the iſland. 
In ſix days I found a veſſel ready to 
carry me to Japan, and ſpent fifteen 
days in the voyage. We landed at a 


ſmall port town called Xamoſchi, fitu- 


ated on the ſouth-eaſt part of Japan; 
the town lies on the weſtern point, 


where there is a narrow ſtreight leading 


northward into a long arm of the ſea, 
upon the north-weſt part of which, 
Yedo, the metropolis, ftands. At 
landing, I ſhewed the cuſtom-houle 
_ officers my letter from the king of 
Luggnagg to his imperial majeſty. 
They knew the ſeal perfectly well; it 
was as broad as the palm of my hand. 
The impreſſion was, a king lifting up a 
lame beggar from the earth. The ma- 
giftrates of the town hearing of my 
letter, received me as a publick mi- 
niſter; they provided me with carriages 
and ſervants, and bore my charges to 
Vedo, where I was admitted to an au- 
dience, and delivered my letter, which 
was opened with great ceremony, and 
explained to the emperor by an inter- 
Preter, who then gave me notice, by his 
majeſty's order, that I ſhould ſignify 
my requelt, and, whatever it were, it 
ſhould be granted for the ſake of his 
royal brother of Luggnagg. This inter- 
preter was a perſon employed to tranſ- 
act affairs with the Hollanders ; he ſoon 


conjectured by my countenance that 1 


was an European, and therefore repeated 
his majeſty's commands in Low Dutch, 
which he ſpoke perfectly well. I an- 


ſwered, (as I had before determined) 


that I was a Putch merchant, ſhip- 
wrecked in a yery remote country, from 
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whence I had travelled by ſea and land 
to Luggnagg, and then took ſhipping 
for Japan, where I knew my country- 
men often traded, and with ſome of theſe 
I hoped to get an opportunity of return. 
ing into Europe: I therefore moſt hum. 
bly entreated his royal favour, to give 
order that I ſhould be conducted in 


ſafety to Nangaſac. To this I added 


another petition, that, for the ſake of 
my patron the king of Luggnagg, his 
majeſty would condeſcend to excuſe my 
performing the ceremony impoſed on 
my countrymen, of trampling upon the 
crucifix, becauſe I had been thrown into 
this kingdom by my misfortunes, with- 


out any intention of trading. When 


this latter petition was interpreted to the 
emperor, he ſeemed a little ſurprized, 
and ſaid, he believed I was the firſt of 
my countrymen who ever made any 
ſcruple in this point, and that he began 
to doubt whether I was a real Hollander, 
or no, but rather ſuſpe&ed I mult be a 
Chriſtian, However, for the reaſons 
I had offered, but chiefly to gratify the 
king of Luggnagg, by an uncommon 
mark of his favour, he would comply 
with the ſingularity of my humour; but 


the affair muſt be managed with dexte- 
rity, and his officers ſhould be com- 


manded to let me paſs, as it were, by 
forgetfulneſs. For he aſſured me, that 
it the ſecret ſhould be diſcovered by my 
countrymen the Dutch, they would cut 
my throat in the voyage. I returned 
my thanks by the interpreter for ſo un- 


uſual a favour; and ſome troops being 
at that time on their march to Nangaſac, 


the commanding officer had orders to 


convey me ſafe thither, with particular 


inſtructions about the buſineſs of the 
crucifix, | 

On the gth day of June 1709, I ar- 
rived at Nangaſac, after a very long and 
troubleſome journey. I ſoon fell into 
company of ſome Dutch ſailors, be- 
longing to the Amboyna of Amfterdam, 
a ſtout ſhip of 45 tons. I had lived 
long in Holland, purſuing my ſtudies 
at Leyden, and I ſpoke Dutch well. 
The ſeamen ſoon knew from whence I 
came laſt; they were curious to enquire 
into my voyages and courſe of lite. [ 
made up a itory as ſhort and probable 
as I could, but concealed the greateſt 


| pom. I knew many perſonsin Holland; 


was able to invent names for my pa- 
rents, whom I pretended to be obſcure 


people in the province of e 
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d have given the captain (one 
1 Vateeult) what he pleaſed 


to ak for my voyage to Holland; but 


underſtanding I was a ſurgeon, he was 
contented to take half the uſual rate, on 
condition that I would ſerve him in the 
way of my calling. Before we took 
ſhipping, I was often aſked by ſome of 
the crew, whether I had performed the 
ceremony above-mentioned: I evaded 
the queſtion by general anſwers, that I 
had latisfied the emperor and court in 
all particulars. However, a malicious 
rogue of a ſkipper went to an officer, 


and pointing to me told him, I had not 


yet trampled on the crucifix: but the 
other, who had received inſtructions to let 
me paſs, gave the raſcal twenty ſtrokes 
on the ſnoulders with a bamboo, after 
which I was no more troubled with ſuch 
queſtions, 


* 


Nothing happened worth mentioning 


in this voyage. We ſailed with a fair 


wind to the Cape of Good Hope, where 


we ſtaid only to take in freſh water. On 


the 16th of April we arrived ſafe at 
Amſterdam, having loft only three men 
by fickneſs in the voyage, and a fourth 
who fell from the fore-maſt into the ſea, 
not far from the Coaſt of Guinea. 


From Amſterdam I ſoon after ſet fail 
for England, in a ſmall veſſel belonging 


to that city. , 


On the 10th of April 1710, we put 
landed the next 
morning, and ſaw once more my native 
country, after an abſence of five years 


in at the Downs. 


and ſix months compleat. I went 
ſtraight to Redriff, where I arrived the 


ſame day at two in the afternoon, and 
found my wife and family in good 
health, | : 


END OF THE THIRD PART. 
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PART IV. 


A VOYAGE TO THE COUNTRY OF THE HOUYHNHNMs, 


CHAP. I. 


THE AUTHOR SETS OUT AS CAP- 
TAIN OF A SHIP—HIS MEN CON- 
SPIRE AGAINST HIM, CONFINE 
HIM A LONG TIME TOHISCABBIN, 
SET HIM ON SHORE IN AN UN- 
KNOWN LAND—HE TRAVELS UP 
INTO THE COUNTRY—1THE YA- 
HOOS, A STRANGE SORT OF ANI- 
MAL DESCRIBED—THE AUTHOR 
MEETS TWO HOUYHMNHAMS. 


* Continued at home with 
4 wh, my wife and children a- 
> I & 
4 


bout five months in a 


þ very happy condition, if 

CES I could have learned the 

| leſſon of knowing when 
T was well, I left my poor wife big 


with child, and accepted an advanta- 
geous offer made me to be captain of 
the Adventure, a ſtout merchant-man 
of 350 tons: for I underſtood naviga- 
tion well; and being grown weary of a 
ſurgeon's employment at ſea, which 
however I covld exerciſe upon occa- 
fion, I took a ſkilſul young man of that 
calling, one Robert Purefoy, into my 


ip. We ſet fail from Portſmouth up- 


on the ſecond day of Auguſt 1710; 
en the fourteenth we met with Captain 


Pocock, of Briſtol, at Teneriff, who was 
going to the Bay of Campechy, to cut 


logwood. On the ſixteenth he was 
parted from us by a ſtorm; I heard ſince 
my return that his ſhip foundered, and 
none eſcaped but one cabbin-boy. He 
was an honeſt man, and a good ſailor; 
but a little too poſitive in his own opi- 
nions, which was the cauſe of his de- 


ſtruction, as it hath been of ſeveral 


cauſe to repent, tor | fuund afterwards, 


and foot, threatening to throw me ont 


my hed, and placed a centry at my door 


deſign was to turn pyrates, and plunder 
the Spaniards, which they could not do 


others. For if he ha! followed my ad- 
vice, he might have been ſafe at home 
with his family at this tithe, as well as 
myſelf. 98 

I had ſeveral men died in my ſhip of 
calentures, ſo that I was fuiced to get 
recruits out of Barbados, nd the Lee- 
ward Iflands, where I] touched by the 
direction of te mer. hants who em— 
ployed me, which T had toon too nch 


that moſt of them had been buccaneers, 
J had fifty havds on board, and my or- 
ders were, that 1 ſhould trade with the 
Indians in the South-Sea,- and m be 
what diſcoveries I could. Theſe rogut:s, 
whom I had picked up, debauchec my 
other men, and they all forme a con- 
{piracy to ſeize the ſhip, and ſecure me; 
which they did one morning, ruſhing 
into my cabbin, and binding me hand 


board, if I offered to ſtir. I told them 
I was their priſoner, and would {vb- 
mit. This they made me {wear t0 do, 
and then they unhound me, only faſten- 
ing one cf my legs with a chain near 


with his piece charged, who was com- 
manded to ſhoot me dead, if I attempted 
my liberty. They tent me down vie- 
tuals and drink, and took the govern- 
ment of the ſhip to themſelves. Their 


till they got more men. But firſt they 
reſolved to ſell the goods in the ſhip, 
and then go to Madagaſcar for recruits» 
ſeveral among them having died ſince 
my confinement, They ſailed man) 

; ee weeks 


s 
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weeks, and traded with the Indians, but 
I knew not what courſe they took, be- 
ing kept a cloſe priſoner in the cabbin, 
and expecting nothing Jeſs than to be 
murdered, as they often threatened me. 
Upon the gth day of May 1711, 
one James Welch came down to my 
cabbin, and ſaid he had orders from the 
captain to ſet me aſhore. I expottulated 
with him, but in vain; neither would 


he ſo much as tell me who their new 


captain was. They forced me into the 
long- boat, letting me put on my helt 
{uit of cloaths, which were as good as 
new, and a {mail bundle of linen; but 
no arins except my hanger; and they 
were {o civil as not to ſcarch my poce 
kets, into which I conveyed what mo- 
ney I had, with ſome other little neceſ- 
laries. They rowed about a Jeague, 
and then ſet me down on a ſtrand. I 
deſired them to tell me what country 
it was, They all {wore they knew no 
more than myſelf; but ſaid that the 
captain (as they calle1 him) was re- 
lolved, after they had fold the lading, 
to get rid of me in the firſt place where 
they could diſcover land. They puſhed 
off immediately, adviſing me to make 
haſte, for fear of being overtaken by the 
tide, and fo bade me farewel. 
In this deſolate condition I advanced 
forward, and ſoon got upon firm ground, 
where I ſat down on a bank to ret my- 
elf, and conſider what I had belt to do. 
When I was a little refrethed, I went 
up into the country, reſolving to deliver 
myſelf to the firtt ſavages 1 ſhould meet, 
and purchale my lite from them by 
done bracelets, glais-rings, and other 
toys which ſailors uſualiy provide them- 
lelyes with in thoſe voyages, and where- 
ot I had ſome about me: the land was 
divided by long rows of trees, not re- 
gularly planted, but naturally growing; 
were was great plenty of graſs, and fe- 
eral fields of oats, I walked very cir- 
cumſpectly for fear of being ſurprized, 
or ſuddenly ſhot with an arrow from 
hind, or on either ſide. I fell into a 
: = road, where I ſaw many tracks 
5 err feet, and ſome of cows, but 
olt of horles, At laſt I beheld ſeve- 
animals in a field, and one or two 
e lame kind ſitting in trees. Their 
3 very ſingular and deformed, 
1 ry a little diſcompoſed me, ſo that I 
d down behind a thicket to obſerve 
etter. Some of them coming for- 
2 Neac the place where I lay, gave 


me an opportunity of diftinaly marking 
their form. Their heads and breaſts 
were covered with a thick hair, ſome 
frizzled and others lank; they had 
beards like goats, anda long ridge of 
hair down their backs, and the fore 
parts of their legs and feet; but the reſt 
of their bodies were bare, ſo that I 
might ſee their ſkins, which were of a 
brown buff colour. They had no tails, 
nor any hair at all on their buttocks, 
except about the anus, which, I pre- 


ſu me, nature had placed there to defend 


them as they ſat on the ground; for this 
pojture they uſed as well as lying down, 
and often ſtood on their hind-feet. 


They climed high trees as nimbly as a 


ſquirrel, for they had ſtrong extended 


claws before and behind, terminatingin 


ſharp points, hooked. They would often 


ſpring and bound, and leap with pro- 
digious agility, The females were not 
ſo large as the males; they had long 
lank hair on their heads, but none on 
their faces, nor any thing more than a 


ſort of down on the reſt of their bodies, 


except about the anus and pudenda. 
Their dugs hung between their fore 


feet, and often reached almoſt to the 
ground as they walked. The hair of 


both ſexes was of ſeveral colours, 


brown, red, black, and yellow. Upon 
the whole, I never beheld in all my tra- 
vels ſo diſagreeavie an animal, nor one 
againſt which I naturally conceived ſo 
ſtrong an antipathy. So that thinking 
I had ſeen enough, full of contempt 
and averſion, I got up and purſued the 
beaten road, hoping it might direct me 


to the cabbin of ſome Indian. I had 
not gone far, when I met one of theſe 


creatures full in my way, and coming 
up directly to me. The ugly monſter, 
when he {aw me, diſtorted ſeveral ways 
every feature of his viſage, and ſtared 
as at an object he had never ſeen before; 
then approaching nearer, lifted up his 
tore paw, whether out of curioſity or 


miſchief, I could not tell. But I drew 


my hanger, and gave him a good blow 


with the flat fide of it, for 1 durſt not 
ſtrike him with the edge, fearing the 
inhabitants might be provoked againſt 
me, if they ſhould come to know that 1 


had killed or maimed any of their cat- 
tle. When the beaſt felt the ſmart, he 
drew back, and roared ſo loud, that a 
herd of at leaſt forty came flocking 
about me from the next field, howling 


and making odious faces; but I ran to 
0 ls 
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tie body of a tree, and leaning my 
back againſt it, kept them off by waving 
my hanger. Severalof this curſed brood 
getting hold of the brar.ches behind, 
leapt up into the tree, from whence they 
began to diſcharge their excrement on 
my head: however, I eſcaped pretty 
well. by flicking cloſe to the ſtem of 
the tree; but was almoſt ſtifled with 


the filth which fell about me on every 


fide. | 


In the midſt of this diſtreſs, I obſerv- 
ed them all to run away on a ſudden as 


faſt as they conld, at which I ventured 
to leave the tree, and purſue the road, 
wondering what it was that could put 
them into this fright. But looking on 
my lett-hand, I ſaw a horſe walking 
ſoftly in the field ; which my perſecu- 
tors having ſooner diſcovered, was the 
cauſe of their flight. The horſe ſtarted 
a little when he came near me, but ſoon 
recovering himſelf, looked full in my 
face with manifeſt tokens of wonder: 
he viewed my hands and feet, walking 
round me ſeveral times. I would have 
purſued my journey, but he placed him- 
felt directly in the way; yet looking 
with a very mild aſpect, never offer- 
ing the least violence. We ſtood gaz- 
ing at each other for ſome time: at laſt 


I took the boldneſs to reach my hand 


towards his neck, with a deſign to ſtroak 


it, uſing the common ſtyle and whiltle 


of jockies when they are going to han- 
dle a ftrange horte, But this animal 
ſeeming to receive my civility with diſ- 
dain, ſhook his head, and bent his 
brows, ſofily raiſing up his right fore- 
foot to remove my haud. Then he 
neighed three or four times, but in ſo 
different a cadence, that I almoſt began 
to think he was ſpeaking to himſelf in 
ſome language of his own. 


While he and J were thus employed, 


another horſe came vp; who applying 


himſelf to the firſt in a very formal man- 
ner, th:y genily {truck each other's. 


right hoot before, neighipg ſeveral times 
by turns, and varying the ſound, which 
ſeemed to be almoſt articulate. They 
went ſome paces off, as if it were to 
confer together, walking fide by fide, 
backward and forward, like perſons de- 
liberating upon ſome affair of weight, 
but often turning their eyes towards 
me as it were to watch that I might not 
eſcape. I was amazed to ſee ſuch ac- 
tions and behaviour in brute beaits, 
and concluded with myſelf, that if the 


inhabitants of this country were endued 
with a proportionable degree of reaſon, 


they mutt needs be the wiſeſt people 


upon earth. This thought gave me. ſo 
much comfort, that I reſolved to go for- 
ward until I could diſcover ſome houſe 
or village, or meet with any of the na. 
tives, leaving the two horſes to diſcourſe 
toge her as they pleaſed. But the firk, 
who was a dapp'e-giey, obſerving me 


to teal off, neighed after me in fo ex- 


prethve a tone, that I fancied myſelf to 
underſtand what he meant; whereupon 
I turned back, and came near him, to 
expect his farther commands: but 
concealing my fear as much as I could, 
for I hegan to be in ſome pain, how 
this adventure might terminate; and 
the reader will cally believe I did not 
much like my preſent ſituation, 

Ihe two horſes came up cloſe to me, 
looking with great earneſtneſs upon my 
face and hands. The grey ſteed rubbed 
my hat all round with his right tore- 
hoof, and diſcompoled it ſo much, that 
I] was forced to adjuit it better by 
taking it off and ſettling it again; 
whereat both he and his companion 
(who was a brown bay) appeared to be 
much {urprized; the latter felt the lap- 


pet of my coat, and finding it to hang 
looſe about me, they both looked with 


new hgns of wonder. He ſtroaked my 
right hand, ſeeming to admire the loft- 
neſs and colour; but he ſqueezed it lo 
hard between his hoof and his paſtern, 
that I was forced to roar ; after which 
they both touched me with all poſſible 
tendernefs. They were under great 
perplexity about my ſhoes and ſtuck» 
ings, which they felt very often, neigh- 
ing to each other, and uſing various 
geſtures, not unlike thoſe of a philoſo- 
pher, when he would attempt to ſolve 
{ome new and dithcult phænomenon.“ 

| Upon the whole, the behaviour of 
theſe animals was fo orderly and ratio. 


nal, ſo acute and judicious, that Lat laſt 
concluded, they muſt needs be mag 


cians, who had thus metamorphoted 
themſelves upon ſome deſign, and ſeeing 
a ſtranger in the way, were reſol ved to 
divert themlelves with him; or perhaps 
were really amazed at the ſight of a man 
ſo very different in habit, feature, or 
complexion, from thoſe who might 
probably live in ſo remote à coy 
Upon the ſtrength of this reaſoning, | 
ventured to addreſs them in the follow: 


; „Gentlemen, it vou 
ing manner had 


_ — on ans was 6 ._ cas N Qw 1 


— — — — + 


© eonjurors, as I have good cauſe to 
« helieve, you can underſtand any lan- 
© guage 3 therefore I make bold to let 
your worſhips know, that I am a 
« poor diſtreſſed Engliſhman, driven by 
© misfortunes upon your coaſt, and 1 
d entreat one of you to let me ride upon 
« his back, as if he were a real horſe, 
to ſome houle or village, where ] can 
be relieved, In return of which fa- 
© your, I will make you a preſent of 
© this knife and bracelet,” (taking them 
out of my pocket.) The two creatures 
food filent white I ſpoke, ſeeming to 
litten with great attention; and when 
] had ended, they neighed frequently 


gaged in ſerious converſation, I plain- 
ly obſerved, that their language ex- 
preſſed the paſſions very well, ard their 
words might with little pains be reſolv- 
y ed into an alphabet, more eaftily than 
y the Chineſe, | 

0 I could frequently diſtinguiſh the 
- word, Yahoo,” which was repeated by 


it each of them ſeveral times; and al- 
y though it was impoſſible for me to con- 
4 jefture what it meant; yet, while the 
n two horſes were buly in converſation, I 
de endeavoured to practice this word upon 
p- my tongue; and as ſoon as they were 
1 lent, '1 boldy pronounced, © Yahoo,' 
ih in a loud voice, imitating at the ſame 
Ny time, as near as I conld, the neighing 
[t- of a horſe; at which they were both 
lo Vilby ſurprized, and the grey repeated 
ur the ſame word twice, as if he meant 
ch to teach me the right accent, wherein 1 
ble (poke after him as well as 1 could, and 
eat found myſelf perceivai ly to improve 
ce frery time, though very far from any 
4k Cepree of perfection. Then the bay 
us tied me with a ſecond word, much 
ok larder to be pronounced; but reducin g 
ly 


It to the Englith orthography, may be 
p lpelt thus, Houyhuhnm. I did not 
0 luceeed in this ſo well as in the former, 


but after two or three farther irials, I 
falt had better fortune, and they both ap- 
7 peared amazed at my capacity. 
ole After ſome farther diſcourſe, which 
eng men conjectured might relate to me, 
d io the two friends took their leaves with 
haps me ſame compliment of ſtriking each 
2 Cher's hoof; and the Trey made me 
8 Sus that T ſhould walk before them, 
yy uderein IL thought it prudent to com- 
nat Py, till T could find a better director. 
5 hen I offered to ſlacken my pace, he 
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towards each other, as if they were en- 


Youldery, « Hhuun, hhuun!' I gueſſed 


oy 


his meaning, and gave him to under- 
ſtand, as well as I could, that I was 
weary, and not able to walk faſter; 
upon which he would ſtand a waile (o 
let me re ſt. Nee e 


« Wi 


CH AP. II. 

THE AUTHOR CONDUCTED BY A 
HOUYHNHNM TO HIS HOUSE 
THE HOUSE DESCRIBED— THE 
AUTHOR'S RECEPTION, THE 

” FOOD OF THE HOUYHNHNMS— 
THE AUTHOR IN DISTRESS FOR 
WANT OF MEAT, ISAT LAST RE=-. 
LIEVED—HIS MANNER OF FEED» 
ING IN THIS COUNTRY, 


TAVING travelled about three 
miles, we came toa long kind of 
building made of timber, ſtuck in the 
ground, and wattled acroſs ; the roof 
was low, and covered with ſtraw. I 
now began to be a little comforted, and 
took out ſome toys, which travellers 
uſually carry for preſents to the ſavage 
Indians of America, and other parts, 
in hopes the people of the houſe would 
be thereby encouraged to receive me 
kindly, The horie made me a ſign to 
go in firſt; it was a large room, with 
a ſmooth clay floor, and a rack and 
manger, extending the whole length 
on one fide, There were three nags, 
and two mares, not eating, but ſome 
of them fitting down upon their hams, 
winch I very much wondered at; but 
wondered more to ſee the reſt employed 
in domeſtick buſineſs. Theſe ſeemed. 
but ordinary cattle ; howev r, this con- 
firmed my firſt opinion, that a peopie 
who could fo far civilize brute animals, 
muſt needs excel in wiſdom all the na- 
tions of the world, The grey came in 
juit after, and thereby prevented any 
11] treatment which the others might 
have given me. He neighed to them 
ſeveral tines in a ſtyle of authority, 
and received anſwers, | 

Beyond this robin there were three 
others, reaching the length of the houſe, 
to Which you pailed through three doo; s 
oppoſite to each other, in the manner 
of a viſta; we went through the ſecond 
room towards the thud, here the grey 
walked in firſt, beckoning me to at- 
tend. I waited in the ſecond room, and 
got ready my preſenis for the matter 
aud miſreſs of the houſe: they were 
| Q 2 two 
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two knives, three bracelets of falſe 
pearl, a ſmall looking glaſs, and a bead 
necklace. The horle neighed three or 
four times, and I waited to hear ſome 
anſwers in a human voice, but Fobſerv- 
ed no other returns, than in the fame 
diale&t, only one or two a little ſhriller 
than his. I began to think that this 
houſe muſt belong to ſome perſon of 
great note among them, becauſe there 
appeared ſo much ceremony before I 
could gain admittance. But that a 


man of quality ſhould be ſerved all by 


horſes, was beyond my comprehenſion. 


I feared my brain was diſturbed by my 


ſufferings and misfortunes: I rouzed 
myſelf, and looked about me in the 
room where I was left alone; this was 
furniſhed like the firſt, only after a maxe 
elegant manner. I rubbed my eyes 
often, but the ſame objects ſtill occurred. 


I pinched my arms and fides, to awake 


myſelf, hoping I might be in a dream. 
J then abſolutely concluded, that all 


. theſe appearances ceuld be nothing elſe 


but necromancy and magick, But I 
had no time to purſue thele reflections 


for the grey horſe came to the door, 
and made me a ſign to follow him into 


the third room; where I ſaw a very 
comely mare, together with a colt and 
fole, fitting upon their haunches, upon 
matts of ſtraw not unartfully made, 
and perfectly neat and clean. 

The mare, ſoon after my entrance, 
roſe from her matt, and coming up 
cloſe, after having nicely obſerved my 
hands and face, gave me a moſt con- 
temptuous look; then turning to the 
horſe, I heard the word, * Yahoo,' of- 
ten repeated betwixt them; the meaning 
of which word I could not then com- 
prehend, although it were the firſt I 
had learned to pronounce ; but I was 
foon better informed, to my everlaſting 


mortification: for the horſe beckoning* 
to me with his head, and repeating the 


word © Hhuun, hhuun, ' as he did upon 
the road, which I underſtood was to at- 
tend him, led me out into a kind of 
court, where was another building at 
tome diſtance from the houſe. Here 


we entered, and I ſaw three of theſe 


deteſtable creatures, whom I firſt met 
after my landing, feeding upon roots, 
and the fleſh of ſome animals, which 


IT afterwards found to be that of ales 


and dogs, and now and then a cow dead 
by accident or diſeaſe, They were all 
tied by the neck with ſtrong wyths, 
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faſtened to a beam; they heid their 
food between the claws of their fore- 
feet, and tore it with their teeth, 

The maſter horſe ordered a forre! 
nag, one of his ſervants, to untie the 
largeſt of theſe animals, and take him 
into the yard. The beaſt and I were 
brought cloſe together, and our coun- 
tenances diligently compared hoth by 
matter and ſervant; who therevpon re- 
peated ſeveral times the word, Yahoo.” 
My horror and aftoniſhment are not to 
be deſcribed, when I obſerved, in this 
ahominable animal, a perfect human 
figure, the face of it indeed was flat and 
broad, the noſe depreſſed, the lips large, 
and the mouth wide. But theſe dif. 
ferences are common to all ſavage na- 
tions, where the Jineaments of the 
countenance are diſtorted by the natives 
ſuffermg their infants to lie groveling 
on the earth, or by carrying them on 
their backs, nuzzling with their face 
againſt the mother's ſhoulders. The 
fore-feet of the Yahoo differed from 
my hands in nothing elſe but the length 
of the nails, the coarſeneſs and brown- 
neſs of the palms, and the hairineſs on 
the backs. There was the ſame re- 
ſemblance between our feet, with the 
ſame differences, which I knew very 
well, though the horſes did not, be- 
cauſe of my ſhoes and ſtockings ; the 
ſame in every part of our bodies, ex- 
cept as to hairineſs and colour, which 
I have already deſcribed. 

The great difficulty that ſeemed to 
ſtick with the two horſes, was to ſee 
the reſt of my body ſo very different 
from that of a Yahoo, for which I wi3 
obliged to my cloaths, whereof they had 
no conception: the ſorrel nag offered 
me a root, which he held (after their 
manner, as we ſhall deſcribe in it's pro- 
per place) between his hoof and pal- 
tern; I took it in my hand, and hav- 
ing lmelt it, returned it to him again 
as civilly as I could. He brought out 


of the Yahoo's kennel a piece of aſs's 


fleſh, but it ſmelt ſo offenſively that I 
turned from it with loathing ; he then 
threw it to the Yahoo, by whom it 
was gro dily devoured. He afterwards 
ſhewed me a whilp of hay, and a fet- 
lock fulf of oats; but I ſhook my head, 
to ſignify that neither of theſe were 
food for me. And, indeed, I now p- 
prehended that I muſt abſolutely ſtarve, 
if I did not get to ſome of my on 
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although there were few greater lovers 
of mankind at that time than mylelf ; 
yet | confeſs I never ſaw any ſeuſitive 
being ſo deteſtable On all accounts; and 
the more I came near them, the more 
hateful they grew, while I ſtaid in that 
country. This the maſter horte ob- 
ſerved by my behaviour, and therefore 
ſent the Yahoo back to his kennel. 
He: then put his fore-hoef tohis mouth, 
zt which I was much lurprized, al- 
though he did it with eaſe, and with a 
motion that appeared perfectly natural, 
and made other ſigns to know what I 
would ent; but I could not return him 
{ich an anſwer as he was abie to ap- 


rchend; and, if he had underſtood me, 


aid not ſce how it was poſhble to con- 
tire any way for finding myſelf nou- 
riſhment. While we were thus en- 
gaged, I obſerved a cow pafling by, 
whereupon I pointed to her, and EX 
vitfſed a defire to let me go and milk 
ler, This had it's effect; for he led 
me back into the houſe, and ordered 


a mare-ſervant to open a room when a 


good fore of milk lay in earthen and 
wooden veſſels, after a very orderly and 
cleanly manner. She gave me a large 
bow! full, of which I drank very 
heartily, and found myſelf well re- 
trelhed. | Me 

About noon I ſaw coming towards 
the houſe a kind of vehicle drawn like 
a ledge, by four Yahoos. There was 


in it an old ſteed, who ſeemed to be of 


quality; he alighted with his hind feet 
luward, having by accident got a hurt 
in his left fore-foot. He came to dine 
with our horſe, who received him with 
dieat civility, They dined in the beſt 
toom, and had oats boiled in milk for 
the ſecond courſe, which the old horſe 
tat warm, but the reit cold. Their 
mingers were placed circular in the 
middle of the ro»m, and divided into 


tevergl partitions, round which they 


it on their haunches upon bofles of 
raw, In the middle was a large rack 
win angles anſwering to every partition 
6 the manger, So that each horſe and 
mare eat their own hay, and their own 
math of oats and milk, with much de- 
eeney and regularity, The behaviour 
ie young colt and fole appeared 
ey modeſt, and that of the maſter and 
multreſs extremely chearful and com- 
Pliſant to their gnelt, The grey or- 
dered me to ſtand by him, and much 
lilcourſe palled between him and his 


p 
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friend concerning me, as I found by 
the ſtranger's often looking on me, and 
the frequent repetition of the word 
Yahoo, | 


I happened to wear my gloves, which 


the muſter grey obſerving, ſcemed per- 
plexed, diſcovering ſigns of wonder 
what I had done to my fore- feet; he 
put his hoof three or four times to 


them, as if he would iignify that FT. 
ſhould reduce them to their former 


ſhape, which 1 preſently did, pulling 
off both my gloves, and putting them 
into my pocket. This occaſioned far- 
ther talk, and I ſaw the company was 


pleaſed with my behaviour, whereof 1 


ſoon found the good effects. I was or- 
dered to ſpeak the few words I under- 
ſtood, and while they were at dinner, 
the maiter taught me the names. for 


oats, milk, fire, water, and ſome others; 
which I could readily pronounce after 
him, having from my youth a great 


faciſuy in learning languages. 

When dinner was done, the maſter 
houſe took me afi-le, and by ſigns and 
words made me underitand the concern 


that he was in, that I bad nothing to 


eat, Oats in their tongue are called 
hluunh. This word I pronounced two 
or three times; for although I had re- 


fuled them at fivit, yet, upon ſecond 
thoughts I confdered that I could con- 


trive to meke of them a kind of bread, 
which might be ſufficient with milk to 
kecp me alive, till I could make my 
elcape to ſome ather, country, and to 
creatures of my o&n ſpecies. The 
horſe immediately ordered a white 
mare-ſervant of his family to bring me 
a good quantity of oats in a fort of 
wooden way. Theſe I heated before 
the fire, as well as I could, and rubbed 


them till the huſks came off, which I 


made a ſift to winnow from the grain; 
I ground and beat them between two 
ſtones, then tock water, and made 
them into a paſte or cake, which I 
toaſted 2t the fire and eat warm with 
milk. It was at firſt a very inliÞþid 
diet, though common enough in many 
parts of Europe, but grew tolerable by 
time; and having been often reduced 


to hard fare in my life, this was not 


the fiſt experiment I had made how 


ealily nature is ſatisfied. And I can- 


not but obſerve, that I never had one 


hour's fickne!s, while I ſtaid in this 


iſland, It is true, I lometimes made a 
ſhift to catch a rabbit, or bird, by 
ſpringes 


B , ͥͥ ⁰ rmnm . 
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thing that I eat, 
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ſpringes made of Yahoos hairs; and I 
often gathered wholeſome hecbs, which 
I boiled, or eat as ſallads with my 
bread, and now and then, for a rarity, 
I made a little butter, and drank the 


Whey. I was at firſt at a great loſs for 


falt; but cuſtom ſoon reconciled the 
want of it; and TI am confident that the 
frequent uſe of ſalt among us is an ef- 
fect of luxury, and was firſt introduced 
only as a provocative to drink; except 
where it is neceſſary for preſerving of 
fleſh in long voyages, or in places re- 
mote from great markets. For we oh- 
ſerve no animal to be fond of it but 


man: and as to myſelf, when I left 


this country, it was a great while be- 
fore I could endure the taſte of it in any 


This is enough to fay upon the ſub- 


ject of my dict, wherewith other tra- 
vellers fill their books, as if the readers 


were perſonally concerned, whether we 


fared well or ill. However, it was ne- 


ceſſary to mention this matter, leſt the 
world ſhould think it impoſſible that I 
could find ſuſtenance for three years in 
ſuch a country and among ſuch inha- 


bitants. | 


When it grew towards evening, the 


maſter horie ordered a place for me to 
lodge in; it was but ſix yards from the 


houſe, and ſeparated from the ſtable of 


the Yahoos. Here I got ſome frraw, 
and, covering myſelf with my own 


cloaths, ſlept very ſound: but I was 
in a ſhort time better accommodated, as 


the reader ſhal] know hereatter, when I 


come to treat more particularly about 
my way of living. | 


e H AP. II. 


THE AUTHOR STUDIOUS TO LEARN 
_ THE LANGUAGE—THE HOUYHN- 
HNM, H1S MASTER, ASSISTS IN 
TEACHING HIM — THE LAN- 
' GUAGE DESCRIBED — SEVERAL 

HOUYHNHNMS OF QUALITY 

' COME OUT OF CURIOSITY TO 
SEE THE AUTHOR—HE GIVES HIS 
MASTER A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
HIS VOYAGE. | 


M* principal endeavour was to 


learn the language, which my 
maſter (for ſo I ſhall henceforth call 
him) and his children, and every ſer- 


vant of his houſe, were deſirous to teach 


7 


it oft 


me. For they looked upon it as a pros 
digy, that a brute animal ſhould diſcos 
ver ſuch marks of a rational creature, 
I pointed to every thing, and enquired 
the name of it, which I wrote dowa in 
my Journal-book when I was alone, 
and corrected my bad accent, by de- 
ng thoſe of the family to pronounce 
en. In this employment, a ſorrel 
nag, one of the under-ſervants, was 
very ready to aſſiſt me. 
In ſpeaking, they pronounce through 


the nole and throat, and their language 


approaches neareſt to the High Dutch, 
or German, of any I know in Europe; 
but is much more graceful and fignifi- 


cant. The emperor Charles V. made 


almoſt the fame obſervation, when he 
ſaid, that if he were to ſpeak to his 
horſe, it ſhould be in High Dutch. 
The curioſity and impatience of my 
matter was ſo great, that he ſpent many 
hours of his leiſure to inſtrutt me. He 
was convinced (as he afterwards told 
me) that I muſt be a Yahoo, but my 
teachableneſs, civility, and cleanlineſs, 
aſtoniſhed him; which were qualities 


_ altogether ſo oppoſite to thole animals, 


He was moſt perplexed about my 


cloaths, reaſoning ſometimes with him- 


lelf, whether they were part of my bo- 
dy; for I never pulled them off till the 
family were aſleep, and got them on be- 
fore they waked in the morning. My 
maſter was eager to learn from whence 
I came, how I acquired thoſe appear- 
ances of reaſon, which I diſcovered in 
all my actions; and to know my ſory 
from my own mouth, which he hoped 
he ſhould ſoon do by the great profici- 
ency I made in learning and pronouncing 
their words and ſentences. To help my 
memory I formed all I learned into the 


| Engliſh alphabet, and writ the words 


down with the tranſlations. This laſt, at- 
ter ſome time, I ventured to do in my ma- 
ſter's preſence. It coſt me much trouble 
to explain to him what I was doing; for 
the inhabitants have not the leaſt idea 


of books or literature. 


In about ten weeks time, I was able 
to underſtand moſt of his queſtions ; and 
in three months could give him ſome 
tolerable anſwers. He was extremely 
curious to know from what part of the 
country I came, and how I was wagt 
to imitate a rational creature, becaule 
the Yahoos (whom he ſaw I exactly e- 
ſembled in my head, hands, and face, 


| : ith ſome ap- 
that were only viſible) wi pearance 
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nee of cunning, and the ſtrongeſt 
diſpoſition to miſchief, were obſerved 
to be the moſt unteachable of all brutes. 
] anſwered, that I came over the fea 
from a far place, with many others of 
my own kind, in a great hollow vec] 
made of the bodies of trees. That 
my companions forced me to land on 
this coaſt, and then left me to ſhift for 
myſelf, It was with ſome difficulty, and 
by the helpof many i:gns, that I brought 
him to underftand me. He rephed, 


That I muſt needs be miſtaken, or that 


I jaid the thing which was not, (For 
they have no word in their language to 
expreſs lying or falſhood.) He knew 
it was impoſſible, that there could be a 
country beyond the lea, or that a par- 
cel of brutes could move a wooden vel- 
ſe] whither they pleaſed upon water. 
He was ſure no Houyhnhnm alive could 


make {uch a veſſel, nor would truſt La- 


hoos to manage it. 

The word Houyhnhnm, in their 
tongue, ſignifies a horſe, and in it's 
etymology, the perfection of nature. I 
told my maſter, that I was at a lofs for 


expreſſion, but would improve as faſt as 


Tcould; and hoped in a ſhart time [I 
ſhould be able to tell him wonders: he 
was pleaſed to direct his own mare, his 
colt and fole, and the ſervants of the 
family, to take all opportunities of in- 
lructing me; and every day, for two or 
tiree hours, he was at the ſame pains 
himſe!f, Several horſes and mares of 
quality in the neighbourhood came often 
to our houſe, upon the report ſpread of 
a wonderful Yahoo, that couid ſpeak 
lke a Houyhnhnum, and ſeemed in his 
words and actions to diſcover ſome 
plimmerings of reaſon. Theſe delight- 
ed to converſe with me; they put ma- 
ny queſtions, and received ſuch an- 
lwers as I was able to return. By all 
theſe advantages I made ſo great a pro- 
preſs, that in five months from my ar- 
val, I underſtood whatever was ſpoke, 
and could expreſs myſelf tolerably well. 
The Houyhnhnms who came to viſit 
my maſter, out of a deſign of ſeeing 
nd talking with me, could hardly be- 
lieve me to be a right Yahoo, becauſe 
my body had a different covering from 
others of my kind. They were aſto- 
iſhed to obſerve me without the uſual 
ror ſkin, except on my head, face, 
wy hands; but I diſcovered that ſecret 
% My maſter, upon an accident that 
iappened about a fortnight before, 


I have already told the reader, that 
every night when the family were gone 
to bed, it was my cuſtom to ſtrip; and 
cover myſelf with my cloaths : it hap- 


pened one morning early, that my ma- 


iter ſent for me, by the ſorrel nag, who 
was his valet ; when he came, I was faſt 
aſleep, my cloaths fallen off on one fide, 
and my ſhirt above my waiſt. I awak- 
ed at the noiſe he made, and obſerved 
him to deliver his meſſage in ſome diſ- 
order; after which he went to my ma- 


ſter, and in a great fright gave him a 
very confuſed account of what he had 


ſeen: this I preſently diſcovered; for 


going as ſoon as I was drefled, to pay 


my attendance upon his honour, he 


aſked me the meaning of what his ſer- 


vant had reported; that I was not the 


fame thing when I ſlept as I appeared 5 


to be at other times; that his valet aſ- 
ſured him, ſome part of me was white, 


ſome yellow, at leaſt not ſo white, and 


{ome brown. 


I had hitherto concealed the ſecret of 


my dreſs, in order to diſtinguiſh myſelf 


as much as I could from the curled race 


of Yahoos; but now | found it in vain 


to do ſo any longer. Beſides, I conſi- 
dered, that my cloaths and ſhoes would 


ſoon wear out, which already were in a 


declining condition, and mult be ſup- 


plied by ſome contrivance from the hides 


of Yahoos or other brutesz whereby 


the whole ſecret would be known: I 
therefore told my matter, that in the 


country from whence I came, thoſe of 


my kind always covered their bodies 


with the hairs of certain animals pre- 


pared by art, as well for decency, as 
to avoid the inclemencies of air both 


hot and gold; of which, as to my own 


perion I would give him immediate con- 
viction, if he pleaſed to command me; 


only dehring his excuſe, if I didnot ex- 
pole thole parts that nature taught us to 


conceal. He taid my ditcourle was all very 


ſtrange, but elpecially the laſt part; for he 


could not underſtand why nature ſhould 
teach us to conceal what nature had giv- 
en. That neither himſelt nor family were 


aſhamed of any parts of their bodies; but 
however I might do as Ipleaſed. Where- 


upon, I firit unbuttoned my coat, and 
pulled it off, I did the ſame with my 
waiſtcoat; and drew off my ſhoes, ſtock- 
ings, and breeches. I let my ſhirt down 
to my waiſt, and drew up the bottom, 


faſtening it like a girdle about my mid- 


dle to hide my nakednels. 
| 3 My 
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My maſter obſerved the whole per- 
formance with great ſigns of curioity 
and admiration. He took up all my 
cloaths in his paſtern, one piece after 
another, and examined them diligently; 
he then ſtroaked my body very gentiy, 
and looked round me leveral times, at- 
ter which he ſaid, it was plain I mult 
be a perfect Yahoo; but that I differed 


very much from the reſt of my ſpe- 


cies, in the ſoftneſs, whiteneſs, and 
ſmoothneſs of my ſkin; my want of 
hair in ſeveral paris oi my body; the 
thape and ſhortneſs of my claws behind 
and before; and my affectation of walk - 
ing continually on my two hinder feet. 
He defired to ſee no more, and gave 
me leave to put on my cloaths again, 
for I was ſhuddering with cold. 

I expreſſed my uneaſineſs at his giv- 


ing me ſo often the appellation of Ya- 


hoo, an odious animal, for which I 
had ſo utter an hatred and contempt, I 
begged he would forbear applying that 
word to me, and take the lame order in 


his family, and among his friends 


whom he ſuffered to fee me. I requett- 


ed, likewile, that the ſecret of my hav- 


ing a falſe covering to my body might 
be known to none but Iimfelf, at leaſt 
as long as my preſent cloathing ſhould 
laſt; tor as to what the ſorrel nag, his 
vaict had obterved, his honour might 
command him to conceal it. 

All this my maſter very graciouſly 
conlented to, and thus the tecret was 
kept til] my cloaths began to wear out, 
which I was forced to lupply by ſeveral 
contrivances tuat ſhall hereafter be 
mentioned. Tn the mean time, he de- 
fired I would go on with my utmoſt di- 
ligence to learn their language, becauſe 
he was more altoniſhed at my capacity 


for ſpeech and reaſon, than at the figure 
of my body, whether it were covered 


or no; adding, that he waited with ſome 


impatience to hear the wonders which 


I promiſed to tell him. 
From thenceforward he doubled the 


pains he had been at to inſtruct me; he 


brought me into all company, and made 
them treat me with civility, becaule, as 
he told them priyately, this would put 
me into good humour, and make me 
inore diverting. 

| Every day when I waited on him, 
beſide the trouble he was at in teaching, 
he would aſk me ſeveral queſtions con- 
cerning myſelf, which 1 anſwered as 


well as I could; and by theſe 
he had alovady; mccived than * 
ideas, though very imperfect. It would 
be tedious to relate the ſeveral ſteps b 
which I advanced to a more regular 
converſation : but the firſt account 1 
gave of myſelf in any order and length 
was to this purpoſe. 

That I came from a very far country, 


as I had already attempted to tell him, 


with about fifty more of my own ſpe- 
cies; that we travelled upon the ſeas, 
in a great hollow vette! made of wood, 


and larger than his honour's houſe, ] 


deſcribed the ſhip to him in the beit 
terms I could, ant explained by th: 
help of my handkerchief diſplayed, 
how it was driven forward by the wind, 
That upon a quarrel among us, I was 
ſet on ſhore on this coaſt, where [ 
walked forward without knowing whi- 
ther, till he delivered me from the per- 
ſecution of thoſe execrable Yahoos. He 
aſced me, ho made the ſhip, and bur 
it was poſſible the Houyhnhnms of my 
country would leave it to the manage- 
ment of brutes ? My anſwer was, that 


I durſt proceed no farther in my rela- 


tion, unleſs he would give me his word 
and hunour that he would not be ot- 
fended, and then I would tell him the 
wonders I had fo often promiſed. He 
agreed; and I went on by aſſuring him 
that the ſhip was made by creatures like 
myſclf, who in all the countries I had 
travelled, as well as in my own, wer? 
the only governing rational animals; 
and that upon my arrival hither, I was 
as much aitoniſhed to ſce the Houyhn- 
hums act like rational beings, as he or 
his friends could be in finding lome 
marks of reaſon in a creature ke was 
pleated to call Vahoo; to which own: 
ed my reſemblance in every part, but 
could not account for their degenerate 


and brutal nature. I ſaid farther, that 


if good fortune ever reſtored me to m 
native country, to relate my travels 
hither, as I refolved to do, every body 
would believe that I ſaid the thing which 


aß not; that I invented the ſtory out 


of my own head; and with all poſſihle 
reſpect to himſelf, his family and friends, 
and under his promiſe of not being f. 
fended, our countrymen would hardly 
think it probable, that a Houyhnbum 
ſhould be the preſiding creature of a na- 
tion, anda Yahoo the brute. 
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THE HOUYHNHNMS NOTION OF 
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AUTHOR's DISCOURSE DISAP- 
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| AUTHOR GIVES' A MORE PARTI- 
CULAR ACCOUNT” OF HIMSELF, 
AND THE ACCIDENTS OF HIS 
VOYAGE. 


Y maſter heard me with great ap- 
M pearance of uneaſineſs in his 
countenance, becaufe doubting or not 
believing are ſo little known in this 
country, that the inhabitants cannot tell 
how to behave themſelves under ſuch 
circumſtances. And I remember in 
frequent diſcourſes with my maſter con- 
terning the nature of manhood in other 

s of the world, having occaſion to 
talk of lying, and falſe repreſentation, 
it was with much difficulty that he com- 

rehended what I meant, although he 
* otherwiſe a moſt acute judgment. 
For he argued thus: That the uſe of 
ſpeech was to make us underſtand one 
another, and to receive information of 
fats; now if any one ſaid the thing 
which avas not, thoſe ends were de- 
feated ; becauſe I cannot properly be 
ſud to underſtand him, and I am fo 
far from receiving information, that 
he leaves me worſe than in ignorance, 
for 1 am led to believe a thing black 
when it is wwhzte, and ſhort when it is 
lug. And theſe were all the notions he 
had concerning that faculty of lying, ſo 
perfectly well underſtood and univerſally 
practiſed among human creatures. 
To return from this digreſſion; when 
Laſſerted that the Yahoos were the only 
governing animals in my country, 
which my maſter ſaid was altogether 
paſt his conception, he defired to know 
whether we had Houyhnhnms among 
us, and what was their employment: 1 
told him, we had great numbers; that 
in ſummer they grazed in the fields, and 
in winter were kept in houſes, with hay 
and oats, where Yahoo ſervants were 
employed to rub their ſkins ſmooth, 
comb their manes, pick their feet, ſerve 
dem with food, and make their beds. 
1 underftand you well, ſaid my ma- 
zer, it is now very plain, from all 
; wel have ſpoken, that whatever 
of reaſon the Yahoos pretend 
io, the Houyhnbhams are your ma- 


© ſters; I heartily wiſh our Vahoos 
would be ſo tractable. I begged his 
honour would be pleaſed to excuſe 
me from proceeding any farther, be- 
cauſe Twas very certain that the ac- 


count he expected from me would be 


highly diſpleaſing. But he inſiſted in 
commanding me to let him know the 
beſt and the worſt: I told him he ſhould 
be obeyed. I owned, that the Houyhn- 
hnms among us, whom we called 


| horſes, were the moſt (generous and 


comely animal we had; that they ex- 


celled in ſtrength and ſwiftneſs; and 


when they belonged to perſons of qua- 
lity, were employed in travelling, racing, 
or drawing chariots, they were treated 
with much kindneſs and care, till they 


fell into diſeaſes, or became foundered 
in the feet; but then they were fold, 


and uſed to all kinds of drudgery, till 


they died; after which their ſkins were 
ſtripped, and fold for what they were 


worth, and their bodies left to be de- 
voured by dogs and birds of prey. 


But the common race of horſes had 


not ſo good fortune, being kept by 
farmers and carriers, and other mean 
people, who put them to greater labour, 
and fed them worſe, 


the ſhape and uſe of a bridle, a ſaddle, 


a ſpur, and a whip; of harneſs and 


wheels. I added, that we faſtened 
plates of a certain hard ſubſtance, call - 
ed iron, at the bottom of their feet, to 
preſerve their hoofs from being broken 
by the/ſtony ways on which we often 
travelled. ien | 


My maſter, after ſome expreſſions 
of great indignation, wondered how we 


dared to venture upon a Houyhnhnm's 
back; for he was ſure that the weakeſt 
ſervant in his houſe would be able to 
ſhake off the ſtrongeſt Yahoo; or by 
lying down, and rolling on his back, 


ſqueeze the brute to death. I anſwer- | 
ed, that our horſes were trained up 


from three or four years old, to the ſe- 
veral uſes we intended them for; that 
if any of them proved intolerably vi- 
cious, they were employed for car- 


riages; that they were ſeverely beaten 


while they were young, for any miſ- 
chievous tricks : that the males deſign- 


ed for common ule in riding or draught, 


were generally caſtrated about two 
years after their birth, to take down 
their ſpirits, and make them more tame 
and gentle; that f. were indeed ſen- 
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ſible of rewards and puniſhments; but 


his honour would pleaſe to conſider, 


that they had not the leaſt tinfture of 
reaſon, any more than the Yahoos in 
this country. 

It put me to the pains of many cir- 
cumlocutions to give my maſter a right 


idea of what I ſpoke; for their lan- 
guage doth not abound in variety of 


words, becauſe their wants and pal- 
But it 
is impoſſible to repreſent his noble re- 
{entment at our ſavage treatment of the 


_ Houyhnhnm race; particularly after I 


had explained the manner and ule of 
caſtratiug horſes among us, to hinder 
them from propagating their kind, and 
to render them more ſervile. He ſaid, 


if it were poſſible there could be any 


country where Yahoos alone were en- 
dued with reaſon, they certainly muſt 


be the governing animal; becauſe rea- 


ſon will in time always prevail againſt 
brutal ſtrength. But, conſidering the 
frame of our bodies, and eſpecially of 
mine, he thought no creature of equal 
bulk was ſo ill contrived for employing 


that reaſon in the common offices of 


life; . he deſired to know, 


whether thoſe among whom I lived, 


reſembled me or the Yahoos of his 
country. I aſſured him, that I was as 
well ſhaped as moſt of my age ; but 
the younger and the females were much 
more ſoft and tender, and the ſkins of 
the latter generally as white as milk. 
He ſaid, I differed indeed from other 
Yahoos, being much more cleanly, and 
not altogether ſo deformed; but in point 
of real advantage, he thought I differ- 
ed for the worſe, That my nails were 


of no ule either to my fore or hinder- 


teet: As to my fore-feet, he could not 
property call them by that name, for 

e never obſerved me to walk upon 
them; that they were too ſoft to bear 
the ground; that I generally went with 
them uncovered, neither was the co- 
vering I ſometimes wore on them of the 
ſame ſhape, or fo ſtrong as that on my 
feet behind. That I could not walk 
with any ſecurity, for if either of my 
hinder- feet ſlipped, I muſt inevitably 
fall. He then began to find fault with 
other parts of my body, the flatneſs 
of my face, the prominence of my 
noſe, mine eyes placed directly in the 
front, ſo that I could not look on either 
hide without turning my head; that 
J was not able to feed mylclt with- 
out lifting one of my fore-tect to 


ceſſity. 
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my mouth: and therefore nature had 
placed thoſe joints to anſwer that ne. 
He knew not what could be 
the uſe of thoſe ſeveral clefts and di. 
viſions in my. feet behind; that theſe 
were too ſoft to bear the hardneſs and 
ſharpneſs of ſtones, without a covering 
made from the ſkin of {ome other brute; 
that my whole body wanted a fence 
againſt heat and cold, which I was 
forced to put on and off every day with 
tediouſneſs and trouble. And, laſtly, 
that he obſerved every animal in this 
country naturally to abhor the Yahoos, 
whom the weaker avoided, and the 
ſtronger drove from them. So that ſup- 
poſing us to have the gift of reaſon, 

e could not ſee how it were poſſible 
to cure that natural antipathy which 
every creature diſcovered againſt us; 
nor, conſequently, how we could tame 
and render them ſerviceable. How- 
ever, he would (as he ſaid) debate the 
matter no farther, becauſe he was more 
deſirous to know my own ſtory, the 
country where I was born, and the 
ſeveral actions and events of my life 
before I came hither. | 

J aflured him, how extremely de- 
ſirous I was, that he ſhould be ſatisfied 
in every point; but I doubted much, 
whether 1t would be poſſible for me to 
explain myſelf on ſeveral ſubjects where- 
of his honour could have no concep- 
tion, becauſe I ſaw nothing in his coun- 
try to which I could reſemble themi 
That, however, I would do my belt, 
and ſtrive to expreſs ny ſelf by fimili- 
tudes, humbly deſiring his aſſiſtance } 
when I wanted proper words, which 
he was pleaſed to promiſe me. 

I ſaid, my birth was of honeſt pa- 
rents, in an ifland called England, which 
was remote from this country as man 
days journey as the ſtrongeſt of bis 
honour's ſervants could travel in the 
annual courſe of the ſun, That I was 
bred a ſurgeon, whoſe trade is to cult 


wounds and hurts in the body, got b) 


accident or violence; that my coun- 
try was governed by a female man, 
whom we called queen. That I left i 
to get riches, whereby I might _ 
tain myſelf and family when I ſhou 

return, That in my laſt voyage I Was 
commander of the ſhip, and bad about 
fifty Yahoos under me, many of oh 

died at ſea, and I was forced to ſupp! 
them by others picked out from lever? 
nations. That our ſhip was twice in 


dapger of being ſunk z the furkt ” 
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a great ſtorm, and the ſecond, by 
friking againſt a rock. Here my ma- 
fer interpoſed, by aſking me how I could 
ſuade ſtrangers out of different 


countries to venture with me, after the * 
loſſes I had ſuſtained, and the hazards 


Thad run, I faid, they were fellows 
of deſperate fortunes, forced to fly 


from the places of their birth on ac- 


count of „ . or their erimes. 
Some were undone by law-ſuits ; others 


ſpent all they had in drinking, whor- 


ing, and gaming; others fled for trea- 


ſon; many for murder, theft, poiſon- 
ing, robbery, perjury, forgery, coin- 
ing falſe money, for committing rapes, 


or ſodomy, for flying from their co- 


lours, or deſerting to the enemy, and 
moſt of them had broken out of priſon ; 
none of theſe durſt return to their native 


countries for fear of being hanged, or 


of ſtarving in a gaol; and therefore were 
under a neceſſity of ſeeking a livelihood 


in other places. 
During this diſcourſe, my maſter 


was pleaied to interrupt me ſeveral times; 


I bad made uſe of many circumlocu- 
tions in deſcribing to him the nature 


of ſeveral crimes for which moſt of 
our crew had been forced to fly their 


country. This labour took up ſeveral 
days converſation before he was able 


to comprehend me. He was wholly at 


a loſs to know what could be the uſe 


or neceſſity of practiſing thoſe vices. 
To clear up which, I endeavoured to 
give him ſome ideas of the defire of 
power and riches, and of the terrible ef- 
fects of luſt, intemperance, malice, and 


envy. All this I was forced to define 


and deſcribe by putting of caſes, and 
making of ſuppoſitions. After which, 


like one whoſe imagination was ſtruck 


with ſomething never ſeen or heard of 
defore, he would lift up his eyes with 
amazement and indignation, Power, 
government, war, law, puniſhment, 
and a thouſand other things, had no 
terms wherein that language could 
Epreſs them, which made the difficul- 
ty almoſt inſuperable to give my ma- 
ſter any conception of what I meant, 
But being of an excellent underſtand- 


mg, much improved by contemplation 


and conyerſe, he at laſt arrived at a 
Fompetent Knowledge of what human 
nature in our parts of the world is ca- 
padle to perform, and deſired I would 
dre him ſome particular account of thay 
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land which we call Europe, but eſpe- 

'clally of my own county. 
CHAP. V. 


TE AUTHOR, AT HIS MASTER'S 
COMMAND, INFORMS HIM OF 
THE STATE OF ENGLAND—THE 
CAUSES OF WAR AMONG THE 
PRINCES OF EUROPE—THE Au- 
THOR BEGINS TO EXPLAIN THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, _ 


| HE reader may pleaſe to obſerve, 
| that the following extract of ma- 
ny converſations I had with my maſter, 
contains a ſummary of the moſt ma- 
terial points, of which we diſcourſed 
at ſeveral times for above two years 
his honour often deſiring fuller ſatis- 
faction as J farther improved in the 
Houyhnhnm tongue. I laid before him, 


as well as I could, the whole ſtate of 


Europe; I diſcourſed of trade and ma- 
nufactures, of arts and ſciences.z and 
the anſwers I gave to all the queſtions 
he made, as they aroſe upon ſeveral 
ſubjects, were a fund of converſation 
not to be exhauſted. But I ſhall here 
ouy ſet down the ſubſtance of what 
paſſed between us concerning my own 
country, reducing it into order as well 
as I can, without any regard to time 
or other circumſtances, while I ſtrictly 
adhere to truth. My only concern is, 
that I ſhall hardly be able to do juſtice 
to my maſter's arguments and expreſ- 
ſions, which mult needs ſuffer by my 
want of capacity, as well as by a tran- 
ſlation into our barbarous Engliſh. 

In obedience therefore to his honour's 
commands, I related to him the revolu- 


tion under the Prince of Orange, the 
long war with France entered into by 


the ſaid prince, an-renewed by his ſuc- 
ceſſor the preſent queen, wherein the 
greateſt powers of Chriſtendom were 
engaged, and which ſtill continued: 1 
compured, at his requeſt, that about a 


million of Yahoos might have been 


killed in the whole progreſs of it, and 
perhaps a hundred or more cities taken, 
and five times as many ſhips burnt or 
ſunk. f 7 

He aſked me what were the uſual 
cauſes or motives that made one coun- 
try go to war with another, I an- 
ſwered they were inpumerable, but I 

| Pa ſhould 
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© who never think they have land or 
© people enough to govern: ſometimes 
© the corruption of miniſters, who en- 
gage their maſter. in a war, in order 


4 to ſtiflęe or divert the clamour of the 
<'fubje&ts againſt their evil adminiſtra- 


tion. Difference in opinions hath, coſt 
© many millions of lives: for inſtance, 


whether fleſh be bread, or bread be 


© fleſh ; whether the juice of a certain 
© berry be blood or wine; whether 
© avhi/iling be a vice or a virtue; whe- 


ther it be better to % a poft, or 


throw it into the fire; what is the beſt 


4 colour for a coat, whether black, 


© white, red, or grey; and whether it 
©: ſhould be long or ſbort, narrow or 
* avide, dirty or clean, with many more. 
Neither are any wars fo furious and 
© bloody, or of ſo long continuance, as 


© thoſe occaſioned by difference of opi- 
nion, eſpecially if it be in things in- 
different. | 


Sometimes the quarrel between two 


© princes is to decide which of them 
© ſhall diſpoſſeſs a third of his domini- 


© 'ons, where neither of them pretend 


to any right. Sometimes one prince 


« quarrelleth with another, for fear the 


© otherſhould quarrel with him. Some- 
4 times a way 18 entered upon, becauſe 
the enemy is two ſirong, and ſome- 
4 times becauſe he is too aveakh. Some- 
times our neighbours vant the things | 


© which we have, or have the things 


© which we w⅛ònl; and, we both fight 


© till they take ours, or give us theirs, 


It is a very juſtifiable cauſe. of war, 
7 to invade. a country after the people 
have been waſted by famine, deſtroyed 
* by peſtilence, or embroiled by io 
tions among themſelves. It is juſt- 
'© fiable to enter into war againſt our 


© neareſt-ally, when one of his towns 
© lies convenient for us, or a territory 


© of land, that would render our domi- 


« nions round and compleat. If a 


where the people are poor and igno- 
rant, he way lawfully put balf of 
them to death, and make ſlaves of the 
reſt, in order to civilize and reduce 
them from their barbarous. way of 
living. It is a very kingly, honour- 
© able, and frequent practice, when one 


o prince deſires the aſſiſtance of another, 
© fo ſecure him againſt an invaſion, that 
the aſſiſtant, when he hath driven out 


+ minions. himſelf, and kill, i 
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prince ſends forces into a nation, 


li 
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ſhould only mention a few of the chief, 
Sometimes the ambition of princes, 


* the invader, ſhonld ſeize on the db. 
A | 
or baniſh the prince he Arr 
lieve, Alliance by blood, or mar. 
riage, is a frequent cauſe of war he. 
tween princes; and the nearer thei 
kindred js, the greater is their diſpo. 
tion to quarrel; poor nations we 
bungrys and rich nations are proud; 
and pride and hunger will ever beat 
variance. For theſe reaſons, the 
trade of a ſoldier is held the moſt ho. 
nourable of all others; becauſe a fil. 
dier is a Yahoo, hired to kill in cold 
blood as many of his own ſpecies, 
who have never offended him, as poli- 
bly he can. . 
There is likewiſe a kind of beggarly 
princes in Europe, not able to make 
war by themſelves, who hire out their 
troops to richer nations for ſo much a 
day to each man; of which they keep 
three fourths to themſelves, and it is 
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the heſt part of their maintenance; ſuch 


* are thoſe in many northern parts of 
© Europe,” | 
© What you have told me,“ ſaid my 
maſter, © upon the ſubje& of war, does 
indeed diſcover moſt admirably the | 
effects of that reaſon you pretend to: 
© however, it is happy that the ſhame 
© is greater than 15 danger; and 
* that nature hath left you utterly in- 
capable of doing much miſchief ; for 
*. your, mouths lying flat with your 
© faces, you can hardly bite each other 
„to any purpoſe, unleſs by conſent. 
Then as to the claws upon your 
© feet, before and behind, they are ſo 
© ſhort and tender, that one of our Ya- 
© hoos would drive a dozen of yours 
before him; and therefore, in re- 
* counting the numbers of thoſe who 
© have been killed in battle, I cannot 
but think that you have ſaid the thug 
6-ibat. 15. not," 3 
I could not forbear ſhaking my head, 


and ſmiling a little at his 1gnorance- 


And being no ſtranger to the art of 
war, I gave him a deſcription of con- 
nons, culverins, muſquets, carabines, 
piſtols, bullets, powder, ſwords, bayo- 
nets, ſieges, retreats, attacks, under- 
mines, countermines, bombardmenis, 
ſea- fights; ſhips ſunk with a thouſand 
men, twenty thouſand killed on each 
hdez dying groan, limbs flying in the 
air, ſmoke, noiſe, confuſion, trampling 
to death under horſes feet; flight, put - 
ſuit, victory; fields ſtrewed with _ 
e 2 caſes 


„ 


2 


— 
] 
3 
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vis left for food to dogs and wolves, 


ind birds of prey; plundering, ſtrip- 
ing, raviſhing, burning, and deſtroy - 
N And to ſet forth the valour of 
my own” dear countrymen, I aſſured 
him; that IJ had ſeen them blow up a 
hundred enemies at once in a ſiege, and 
2 many in a ſhip, and beheld the dead 
bodies come down in pieces from the 
clouds; to the great diverſion of the 

Kators. nu mY 

[ was going on to more particulars, 
when my maſter commanded me ſilence. 
He ſaid, whoever underſtood the nature 
of Yahoos, might eaſily believe it poſ- 
ſible for ſo vile an animal to be capable 
of every action I had named, if their 
ſtrength and cunning equalled their 
malice.” But as my diſcourſe had in- 
creaſed his abhorrence of the whole 
ſpecies, ſo I found it gave him a diſ- 
turbance in his mind; to which he was 


wholly a ſtranger before. He thought 
his ears, being uſed to ſuch abominable 
words, * by degrees admit them 


with leſs deteſtation. That although 
It hated the Lahoos of this country, 
yet he no more blamed them for their 
odious qualities, than he did a gunayb 
(a bird of prey) for it's cruelty, or a 
ſharp ſtone for cutting his hoof. - But 
when a creature pretending to reaſon 


could be capable of fuch enormities, he 
dreaded left the corruption of that fa- 


eulty might be worſe than brutality it- 


ſelf. He ſeemed therefore conſident, 
that inſtead of reaſon, we were only poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſome quality fitted to increaſe 
our natural vices z as the reflection from 
a troubled ſtream returns the image of 
an ill. hapen body not only larger, but 
more diſtorted. | 

He added, that he had heard too 
much upon the ſubje& of war, both 
in this and ſome — difcourſes. 

ere was another point which a little 
Are him at preſent. I had in- 


ormed him, that ſome of our crew left 


weir country on account of being ruined 
Y lay, that 1 had already explained 
the meaning of the word; but he was 
at a loſs how it ſhould come to paſs, 
that the law, which was intended for 
Fry man's preſ@vation, ſhould be any 


man's ruin, Therefore he deſired to be 


ther ſatisfied what I meant by law, 
ind what fort of diſpenſers thereof it 
could he by whoſe practices the pro- 
of any perſon could be loſt, in- 


* 


ſaw not what 
be for this thing called law, ſince all 


0 1 F 5 
great occaſion. there could 


the intentions and purpoſes of it may 
be fully anſwered by following the 
dictates of nature and reaſon, which 
are ſuffieient guides for a reaſonable 
animal, as we pretended to be, in ſhew- 
ing us what we ought to do, and what 
do avoide- <2 rhe, | OS 

I aſſured his honour, that laau was 
a ſeĩence wherein I had not much con- 
verſed, having little more knowledge of 
it than what I had obtained by employ- 
ng advocates, in vain, upon ſome in- 
juſtice that-had been done me, and by 
converſing with ſome: others, who by 
the ſame method had firſt loſt their ſub- 
ſtance, and then left their own country 


under the mortification of ſuch diſap- 


pointments 3 however, I would give 
him all the ſatisfaction I was able. 5 
I ſaid, that thoſe who made profeſſion 
of this ſcience were exceedingly multi- 
plied, being almoſt equal to the cater- 
pillars in number; that they were of 
divers degrees, diſtinctions, and deno- 


minations. The numerouſneſs of thoſe 


who dedicated themſelves to this pro- 
feſſion were ſuch, that the fair and juſ- 
tifiable advantage and income of the 
profeſſion was not ſufficient for the de- 
cent and handſome maintenance of 
multitudes of thoſe who followed it. 
Hence it came to paſs that it was found 


- needful to ſupply that by artifice and 


cunning, which could not be procured 
by juſt and honeſt» methods. The 
better to bring which about, very many 
men among us were bred up from their 
youth in the art of proving, by words 
multiplied for that purpoſe, that cubite 
is black, and black is-white, according 
as they are paid. The greatneſs o 

theſe men's aſſurance, and the. boldneſs 
of their pretenſions, gained upon the 
opinion of the vulgar, whom in a man- 
ner they made ſlaves of, and got into 
their hands much the larger ſhare of 
the practice of their * Theſe 

practitioners were by men of diſcern- 
ment called pettifoggers, (that is, con- 
founder t, or rather deftroyers M rigbt.) 
As it was ill-hap, as well as the 
misfortune of my ſuffering acquaint- 
ance, to be engaged only with thia 
ſpecies of the profeſſion, I deſired his 
honour ta underſtand the deſcription I 
had to give, and the ruin I had. com- 
plained of, to relate to theſe ſectaries 


lad of being preſerved, He added, he enz and/how and by what: * 
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the misfortunes we met with, were 


brought upon us by the management 


of theſe men might be more eaſily con- 
ceived by explaining to him their me- 
thod of proceeding, which could not be 
better done than by giving him an ex- 
ample. 
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My neighbour,” faid T, Iwill ſup- 
pole, has a mind to my cow; he hires 
one of theſe advocates to prove that 
he ought to have my cow from me. I 
muſt then hire another of them to de- 


fend my right, it being againſt all 
rules of law that any man ſhould be 
allowed to ſpeak for himſelf. Now, 


in this caſe, I who am the right owner 


lie under two great diſadvantages. 


Firſt, my advocate being, as I ſaid 


before, praftiſed almoſt from his 
cradle in defending falſhood, is quite 
out of his element when he would ar- 
gue for right; which, as an office 


unnatural, he attempts with great 


aukwardneſs, if not with an ill-will. 
The ſecond diſadvantage 1s, that my 
advocate muſt proceed with great 
caution; for, ſince the maintenance 
of ſo many depends on the keeping 


up of buſineſs, ſhould he proceed too 
ſummarily, if he does not incur the 


diſpleaſure of his ſuperiors, he is fure 
to gain the ill-will and hatred of his 
brethren, as being by them eſteemed 
one that would leſſen the practice of 


the law. This being the caſe, I have 


but two methods to preſerve my cow. 
The firſt is, to gain over my adver- 


ſary's advocate with a double fee; 


from the manner and defign of whoſe 
education beforementioned, it is eaſy 


to expect he will be induced to drop 


his client, and let the balance fall to 
my fide. The fecond way is, for my 
advocate not to inſiſt on the juſtice of 
my cauſe, by allowing the cow to 
belong to my adverſary; and this, if 
it be dextrouſly and ſkilfully done, 


will go a great way towards obtain- 


ing a favourable verdict, it having 


been found, from careful obſerva. 

tion ef iſſues and events, that the 

wrong: Bye, under the management 
c 


of ſuch practitioners, has the fairer 
chance for ſuccefs; and this more 
eſpecially, if it happens, as it did in 
mine and my friend's caſe, and may 
have done ſince, that the perſon ap- 
pointed to decide all controverſies of 


property, as well as for the trial or 


criminals, who ſhould be taken out 
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© It is a maxim among theſe men, 
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bat home or abroad; what diſeaſes ſhe 
is ſubje& to, and the like; after 
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therefore they take ſpecial care tore- 


rance or corruption contradifted the 


neral reaſon of mankind. Tbeſe, 
under the name of precedents, they 


endeavour to juſtify the moſt iniqui- 


of the moſt knowing and wiſe of hit 
profeſſion, is by the recommendaig 
of a great favourite, or court-mitte, 
choſen out of the ſe& beforemen. 
tioned; and ſo having been under! 
ſtrange biaſs all his life againſt equity 
and fair-dealing, lies as it were unde 
a fatal neceſſity of favouring, ſhi. 
ing, double-dealing, and oppreſſn; 
and beſides, through age, infirmiy, 
and diſtempers, grown lazy, inafling 
and inattentive, and thereby alngf 


becoming the nature of his emply. 
ment, and the duty of his office. jn 
ſuch caſes, the deciſions and determi. 
nations of men ſo bred, and ſo qu. 
lified, may with reaſon be expeſted 
on the wrong ſide of the cauſe; ſince 
thoſe who can take harangue a 
noiſe (if purſued with warmth, aud 
drawn out into a length) for ra. 
ſoning, are not much to be wondered 
at, if they infer the weight of the 
argument from the heavineſs of the 
pleading. 


that whatever has been done befare, 
may legally be done again; and 


card all the deciſions formerly made, 
even thoſe which have through igno- 


rules of common juſtice, and the g- 


produce as authorities, and thereby 


tous opinions; and they are ſo luch 
in this practice, that it rarely fails of 
decrees anſwerable to their intent and 
expectation. | 
In pleading, they ſtudiouſly avoid 
entering, into the zerits of the cauſt 
but are loud, violent, and tedious f 
dwelling upon all circumſtancs whict 
are not to the purpoſe. For inſtance, 
in the cafe already mentioned, they 
never defire to know what claim df 
title my adverſary hath to my % 
but whether the ſaid coabv were fed ef 
black, her horns long or ſhort; wit- 
ther the field I graze her in be rourd 
or ſquare ; whether ſhe was milk 


which they conſult precedeniſ , 
journ the cauſe from time to time, * 
in ten, twenty, or thirty years, (. 
to an iſſue. — 411 
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«It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that 


le this ſociety hath a peculiar cant and 
J. iagon of their own, that no other 


„mortal can underſtand, and wherein 
« all their laws are written, which they 
take ſpecial care to multiply; whereby 
« they have gone near to confound the 
« yery eſſence of truth and falſhood, or 


[© right and wrong; fo that it will take 


« thirty years to decide whether the 
field, left me by my anceſtors for fix 


generations, e to me or to a 


« ranger three hundred miles off. 

© In the trial of perſons accuſed for 
« crimes againſt the ſtate, the method is 
© much more ſhort and commendable: 
for if thoſe in power, who know well 
(how to chuſe inſtruments fit for their. 
( purpoſe, take care to recommend and 
promote out of this clan a proper per- 
« ſon, his method of education and prac- 
tice makes it eaſy to him, when his 
« patron's diſpoſition is underſtood, 
© without difficulty or ſtudy either to 
© condemn or acquit the criminal, and 
( at the ſame time ſtrictly preſerve all 
due forms of law.” . 

Here my maſter interpoſing, ſaid it 


| was a pity, that creatures endowed with 


ſuch prodigious abilities of mind as 
theſe advocates, by the deſcription I 
gave of them, muſt certainly be, were 
not rather encouraged to be inſtructors 
of others in wiſdom and knowledge, 


In anſwer to which, I aſſured his ho- 


nour, that the buſineſs and ſtudy of 
their own calling and profeſſion ſo took 
up all their thoughts, and engroſſed all 


| their time, that they minded nothing 


elſe; and that therefore, in all points 
out of their own trade, many of them 
were of fo great ignorance and ſtupidi- 
ty, that it was hard to pick out of any 
profeſſion a generation of men more 


deſpicable in common converſation, or 


who were ſo much looked upon as 
avowed enemies to all knowledge and 
learning, being equally diſpoſed to per- 
vert the general reaſon of mankind in 


every other ſubject of diſcourſe, as in 


that of their own calling, 


C HAP. VI. 


& CONTINUATION OF THE STATE 
OFENGLAND—$SO WELL GOVERN- 
ED BY A QUEEN AS TO NEED NO 
FIRST MINISTERw=THE CHARAC« 


proportion to the former. 
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TER OF SUCH AN ONE IN SOME 
EUROPEAN COURTS, 


M maſter was yet wholly at a loſs 
to underſtand what motives could 
incite this race of lawyers to perplex, 
diſquiet, and weary themſelves, and en- 
gage in a confederacy of injuſtice, mere- 
ly for the ſake of injuring their fellow- 
animals; neither could he comprehend 
what I meant in ſaying they did it for 
hire. Whereupon I was at much pains 


to deſcribe to him the uſe of money, the 


materials it was made of, and the value 
of the metals; that when a Yahoo had 
got a great ſtore of this precious ſub- 
ſtance, he was able to purchaſe what- _ 
ever he had a mind to, the fineſt cloath- 
ing, the nobleſt houſes, great tracts of 
land, the moſt coſtly meats and drinks; 
and have his choice of the moſt beauti- 
ful females. Therefore, ſince money 


alone was able to perform all theſe feats, 


our Yahoos thought they could never 
have enough of it to ſpend or to ſave, 


as they found themſelves inclined from 


their natural bent, either to profuſion or 
avarice, 'That the rich man enjoyed 
the fruit of the poor man's labour, and 
the latter were a thouſand to one in 
That the 
bulk of our people were forced to live 
miſerably, by labouring every day for 
ſmall wages to make a few live plenti- 
fully. I enlarged myſelf much on theſe 
and many other particulars to the ſame 
purpoſe; but his honour was {till to 
ſeek: for he went. upon a ſuppoſition, 
that all animals had a title to their ſhare 
in the productions of the earth, and 
eſpecially thoſe who preſided over the reſt. 
Therefore he deſired I would let him 
know, what theſe coſtly meats were, 
and how any of us happened to want 
them. Whereupon I enumerated as 
many ſorts as came into my head, with 
the various methods of dreſſing them, 
which could not be done without ſend- 
ing veſſels by ſea to every part of the 
world, as well for liquors to drink, as 
for ſauces, and innumerable other con- 
veniences. I aſſured him, that this 
whole globe of earth mult be at leaſt 
three times gone round, before one of 
Gur better female Yahoos could get her 
breakfaſt, or a cup to put it in. He ſaid, 
That muſt needs be a miſerable coun- 
try, which cannot furniſh food for it's 
own inhabitants, But what he chicfly 
rap ; 4 WOR+s 
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wondered at, was, how ſuch vaſt tracts 
of ground, as I deſcribed, ſhould be 


wholly without fre/þ water, and the 
people put to the neceſſity of ſending 


over the ſea for drink. I replied, that 
England (the dear place of my nativity) 
was computed to produce three times 
the quantity of food more than it's in- 


huaabitants are able to conſume, as well 


— 


as liquors extracted from grain, or 
preſſed out of the fruit of certain trees, 


which made excellent drink, and the 


ſame proportion in every other conveni- 
ence of life. But in order to feed the 


luxury and intemperance of the males, 


and the vanity of the females, we ſent 
away the greateſt part of our neceſſary 
things to other countries, from whence 
in return we brought the materials of 
diſeaſes, folly and vice, to ſpend among 
ourſelves. Hence it follows of neceſ- 
fity, that vaſt numbers of our people 
are compelled to ſeek their livelihood 
by begging, robbing, ſealing, cheat- 
ing, pimping, forſwearing, flattering, 
ſuborning, forging, gaming, lying, 
fawning, hectoring, voting, ſcribbling, 
ſtar-gazing, poiſoning, whoring, cant- 


ing, libelling, free-thinking, and the 
like occupations. Every one of which 
terms I was at much pains to make 


him underſtand. VE 
That wine was not imported among 


us from foreign countries, to ſupply 


the want of water or other drinks, 


but becauſe it was a ſort of liquid which 


made us merry, by putting us out of 
our ſenſes; diverted all melancholy 
thoughts, begat wild extravagant ima- 
ginations in the brain, raiſed our hopes, 
and baniſhed our fears, ſuſpended every 
office of reaſon for a time, and depriv- 
ed us of the uſe of our limbs, till we 
fell into a profound ſleep ; although it 
muſt be confeſſed, that we always awak- 
ed ſick and diſpirited, and that the uſe 


of this liquor filled us with diſeaſes 


which made our lives uncomfortable 
and ſhort. | | | 
But beſide all this, the bulk of our 
people ſupported themſelves by furniſh- 


ing the neceſſities or conveniencies of 


life to the rich, and to each other. 
« For inſtance, when I am at home and 
4 drefſed as I ought to be, I carry on 
my body the workmanſhip of an hun- 
d red tradeſmen; the building and fur- 
«. niture of my houſe employ as many 
© more, and five times the number to 
« adorn my wife. 
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I was going on to tell him of a. 
ther ſort of people, who get their lin. 
lihood by attending the fick ; having 
upon ſome. occaſions informed his hy. 
nour, that many of my crew had dir 
of diſeaſes, But here it was with ths 
utmoſt difficulty, that I brought hin 
to apprehend what I meant. He cod 
eaſily conceive, that a Houyhnhum 
weak and heavy a few days before hi 
death, or by ſome accident might hun 
a limb: but that nature, who works 
all things to perfection, ſhould ſuffer 
any pains to. breed in our bodies, he 
thought it impoſſible, and defired to 
know the reaſon of ſo unaccountahl 
an evil. I told him, we fed on a thou. 
ſand things which operate the one con. 
trary to each other; that we eat when 
we were not hungry, and drank with. 
out the provocation of thirſt : thy 


we ſat whole nights drinking ftrong | 


liquors without eating a bit which 
diſpoſed us to ſloth, inflamed our bo- 
dies, and precipitated or prevented d. 
geſtion. That proſtitute female I. 
heos acquired a certain malady which 
bred rottenneſs in the bones of thoſe 
who fell into their embraces : that this 
and many other diſeaſes were propi- 
gated from father to ſon, fo that great 
numbers came into the world with com. 
plicated maladies upon them; that it 
would be endlefs to give him a cat. 
logue of all diſeaſes incident to hunian 
bodies; for they could not be feuer 
than five or ſix hundred, ſpread over 
every limb and joint; in ſhort, every 
part, external and inteſtine, having 
diſeaſes appropriated to them. To 
remedy which, there was a fort of 
people bred up among us in the pro- 
feſſion or pretence of curing the lick. 
And becauſe I bad ſome {kill in the 
faculty, I would, in gratitude to li 
honour, let him know the whole my- 
ſtery and method by which they pio 
ceed. 3 N 
« Their fundamental is, that all di- 
eaſes ariſe from repletion, from whence 
they conclude, that a great evacua'm 
of the body is neceſſary, either through 
the natural paſſage, or upwards at the 
mouth. Their next buſineſs is, from 
© herbs, minerals, gums, oils, ſhells 
© ſalts, juices, ſea-weed, excrements, 
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© barks of trees, ſerpents, toads, frog, 


© ſpiders, dead men's fleſh and bones, 
birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, to form? 


* compoſition for ſmell an taſte the 
| | mol 
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« moſt abominable, nauſeous, and de- 
« teſtable, they poſſibly can contrive, 
« which the ſtomach immediately rejects 
« with loathing; and this they call a vo- 
« mit; orelſe trom the ſame ſtore-houſe, 
« with ſome other poiſonous additions, 
they command us to take in at the 
« orifice above or below, (juſt as the 
« phyſician then happens to be diſ poſed) 
« a medicine equally annoying and diſ- 
guſtful to the bowels, which relaxing 
« the belly, drives down all before it, 
© and this they call a purge or a clyſter. 
For nature (as the phyſicians alledge) 
© having intended the ſuperior or inte- 
nor orifice only for the intromiſſion of 
© ſolids and liquids, and the inferior 
© poſterior for ejection, theſe artiſts in- 
© xeniouſly conſidering, that in all diſ- 
© eaſes nature is forced out of her ſeat; 
therefore, to replace her in it, the bo- 
dy muſt be treated in a manner direct - 
ly contrary, by interchanging the uſe 
© of each orifice, forcing ſolids and li- 
© quids in at the anus, and making 
(evacuations at the mouth. _ 

© But, beſides real difeaſes, we are 


© ſubje&t to many that are only imagi- 


© nary, for which the phyſicians have 


© invented imaginary cures; theſe have 


their ſeveral names, and ſo have the 
© drugs that are proper for them, and 
{ with theſe our female Yahoos are al- 
ways infeſted, To 

© One great excellency in this tribe 
©1$ their {kill in prognoſticks, wherein 
they ſeldom fail; their predictions in 
real diſeaſes, when they riſe to any 
degree of malignity, generally por- 
* tending death, which is always in 
their power when recovery is not: and 
* therefore, upon any unexpected ſigns 
* of amendmnent, after they have pro- 
* nounced their ſentence, rather than 


Abe accuſed as falſe prophets, they 


* know how to approve their ſagacity to 
the world hy a ſeaſonable dole. 
hey are likewiſe of ſpecial uſe to 
* huſbands and wives, who are grown 
* weary of their mates, to eldeſt ſons, 


to great miniſters of ſtate, and often 


to princes." 

I had formerly, upon occaſion, diſ- 
courſed with my maſter upon the na- 
ure of gowernment in general, and par- 
ticularly of our own excellent conflitu- 
tian, deſervedly the wonder and envy 
of the whole world. But having here 
ccidentally mentioned a minijter of 


late, he commanded me ſome time af - 


* 
* 
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ter to inform him what ſpecies of Va- 
hoo I particularly meant by that apel- 
lation, ho 

I told him that our ſhe-governor, or 
queen, having no ambition to gratify, 
no inclination to ſatisfy of extending 
her power to the injury of her neigh- 
bours, or the prejudice of her own ſub- 
jects, was therefore ſo far from needing 
a corrupt miniſtry to carry on or cover 


any ſiniſter deſigns, that ſhe not only 
dire&ts her own actions to the good 
of her people, conducts them by the 


direction, and reſtrains them within the 


limitation cf the laws of her own coun- 


try, but ſubmits the behaviour and 
acts of thoſe ſhe entruſts with the ad- 


miniſtration of her affairs, to the ex- 


amination of her great council, and 
ſubjects them to the penalties of the 
law, and therefore never puts any ſuch 
confidence in any of her ſubje&s, as to 
entruſt them with the whole and entire 
adminiſtration of her affairs: but I 


added, that in ſome former reigns here, 


and in many other courts of Europe 
now, where princes grew indolent and 


careleſs of their own affairs, through 


a conſtant love and purſuit of pleaſure, 
they made uſe of ſuch an adminiſtrator, 
as I had mentioned, under the title of 


firft or chief miniſter of fate, the de- 
ſcription of which, as far as it may 
be collected not only from their ac- 
tions, but from letters, memoirs, and 


writings publiſhed by themſelves, the 
truth of which has not yet been diſ- 
puted, may be allowed as follows : 
© That he is a perſon wholly exempt 
from joy and grief, love and hatred, 
« pity and anger; atleaſt makes uſe of 
© no other paſſions but a violent defire 
© of wealth, power, and titles; that 
© he applies his words to all uſes, ex- 
© cept to the indication of his mind z 
© that he never tells a fruth, but with 
© an intent that you ſhould take it for 
© a he; nor a lye, but with a deſign 
© that you ſhould take it for a truth: 
© that thoſe he ſpeaks worlt of behind 
their backs, are in the ſureſt way to 
© preferment ; and whenever he begins 
* 
» 
0 
6 
« 
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to praiſe you to others, or to yourlelf, 


you are from that day forlorn. The 


worlt mark you can receive is a pro- 


miſe, eſpecially when it is confirmed 


with an oath; after which every wiſe _ 


man retires, and gives over all hopes. 
There are three methods by which 
a man may riſe to be chief miniſter: 


© The 
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© The firſt is, by knowing how with 
« prudence to diſpoſe of a wife, a 
c daughter, or a ſiſter. The ſecond, 
« by betraying or undermining his pre- 
c deceſſor ; and the third is by a furious 
zeal in publick aſſemblies againſt the 
corruptions of the court. But a wile 
prince would rather chuſe to employ 
thoſe who practiſe the laſt of theſe 
methods; becauſe ſuch zealots prove 
always the moſt obſequious and ſub- 
ſervient to the will and paſſions of 
their -maſter. That theſe miniſters 
having all employments at their diſ- 
poſal, preſerve themſelves 1n power, 
by bribing the majority of a ſenate 
or great council; and, at laſt, by an 
at of indemnity (whereof I deſcribed 
the nature to him) they ſecure them- 
ſelves from after-reckonings, and re- 
tire from the publick, laden with the 
ſpoils of the nation. 83 55 
„The palace of a chief miniſter is a 
ſeminary to breed up others in his 
own trade. The pages, lacqueys, 
and porters, by imitating their maſter, 
become miniflers of flate in their ſe- 
veral diſtrièts, and learn to excel in 
the thfee principal ingredients of in- 
« ſolence, lying, and bribery. Accord- 
ingly, they have a ſubaltern court 
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rank, and ſometimes, by the force of 
dexterity and impudence, arrive, 
through ſeveral gradations, to be 
ſucceſſors to their lord. 

He is uſually governed by a decayed 


Mm @ a «a © „ 


are the tunnels through which all 
graces are conveyed, and may proper- 


„ „ „ a Aa 


vernors of the kingdom.” 


One gy in diſcourſe, my maſter hav- 
me mention the nobility of 


ing hear 
my country, was pleaſed to make me a 


compliment which I could not pretend 


to deſerve: that he was ſure, I muſt 
have been born of ſome noble family, 
becauſe I far exceeded in ſhape, colour, 
and cleanlineſs, all the Yahoos of his 
nation, although I ſeemed to fail in 


ſtrength and agility, which muſt be im- 


puted to my different way of living 


from thoſe other brutes ; and beſides, 1 


was not only endowed with the faculty 
of ſpeech, but likewiſe with ſome ru- 
diments of reaſon, to a degree, that 


with all his acquaintance I paſſed for a 


prodigy. 
He made me obſerve, that among 
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paid to them by perſons of the beſt 


wench, or favourite footman, who 


ly be called, in the laſt reſort, the go- 


the Houyhnhnms, the white, the forte! 
and the iron - grey, were not ſo exaflly 
ſhaped as the bay, the dapple-grey, and 
the black; nor born with equal talents 
of the mind, or a capacity to improve 
them; and therefore continued always 
in the condition of ſervants, without 
ever aſpiring to match out of their own 
race, which in that country would be 
reckoned monſtrous and unnatural, 

I made his honour my moſt humble 
acknowledgments for the good opinion 
he was pleaſed to conceive f me; but 
aſſured him at the ſame time, that my 
birth was of the lower ſort, having 
been born of plain honeſt parents, who 
were juſt able to: give me a tolerable 
education: that nobility among us wa 
altogether a different thing from the 
idea he had of it; that our young mw. 
blemen are bred from their childhood in 
idleneſs and luxury ; that as ſoon a; 
their years will permit, they conſume 
their vigour, and contract odious diſ. 
eaſes among lewd females; and when 
their fortunes are almoſt ruined, they 
marry ſome woman of mean birth, di- 
agreeable perſon, and unſound conſt- 
tution, merely for the ſake of money, 
whom they hate and deſpiſe. That the 
productions of ſuch marriages are pt- 
nerally fcrophulous, ricketty, or de- 
formed children; by which means the 
family ſeldom continues above three 
generations, unleſs the wife takes care 
to provide a healthy father among het 
neighbours or domeſticks, in orderto 
improve and continue the breed, That 
a weak, diſeaſed body, a meagre coun - 
tenance, and a fallow complexion, ar 
no uncommon marks of a great mat; 
and a healthy robuſt appearance, 1s 0 
far diſgraceful in a man of quality, that 
the world is apt to conclude his real 
father to have been one of the inferon 
of the family, eſpecially when it is ſeen 
that the imperfections of his mind rut 
parallel with thoſe of his body, and ut 
little elſe than a compoſition of ſpleen, 
dulneſs, ignorance, caprice, ſenſualif 
and pride, ee 
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eCRIBEDBY THE AUTHOR; WITH 
PARALLEL CASES AND COMPA- 
RISONS—HIS MASTER'S OBSER- 
vaTIONS UPON HUMAN NATURE. 


HE reader may be diſpoſed to 
wonder, how {could prevail on 
myſelf to give ſo free a repreſentation 
of my own ſpecies, among a race of 
mortals who were already too apt to 
conceive the vileſt opinion of human 
kind from that entire congruity betwixt 
me and their Yahoos. But I muſt free- 
ly confeſs, that the many virtues of 
hoſe excellent quadrupeds, placed in 
oppoſite view to human corruptions had 
ſo far opened my eyes, and enlightened 
my underſtanding, that T began to view 
the ations and paſſions of man in a very 
different light, and to think the honour 
of my own kind not worth managing 3 
which, beſides, it was impoſſible for 
me to do before a perſon of ſo acute a 
judgment as my maſter, who daily con- 
vinced me of a thouſand faults in my- 
ſelf, whereof I had not the leaſt per- 
ception before, and which among us 
would never be numbered even among 


human infirmities; I had likewiſe learn- 


ed from his example an utter deteſtation 
of all falſhood or diſguiſe, and Truth 
appeared ſo amiable to me, that I de- 
termined upon ſacrificing every thing 
to it. „ | 

Let me deal fo candidly with the read- 
er, as to confeſs, that there was yet a 
much ſtronger motive for the freedom 
I took in my repreſentation of things. 
I had not been a year in this country 
before I contracted ſuch a love and ve- 
neration for the inhabitants, that I en- 
tered on a firm reſolution never to re- 
turn to human kind, but to paſs the 
reſt of my life among theſe admirable 
Houyhnlinms, in the contemplation and 
a of every virtue; where I could 
ave no example or inticement to vice. 
But it was decreed by fortune, my per- 
petual enemy, that ſo great a felicity 
ſhould not fall to my ſhare. However, 
it is now ſome comfort to reflect, that 
in what I ſaid of my countrymen, I ex- 
tenuated their faults, as much as I durſt 
before ſo ſtrict an examiner, and upon 
every article gave as favourable a turn 
as the matter would bear. For, indeed, 
who is there alive that would not be 
ſwayed by this biaſs and partiality to 
the place of his birth ? | 


I have related the ſubſtance of ſeveral 
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converſations I had with my maſter, 
during the greateſt part of the time 1 
had the honour to be in his ſervice, but 


have indeed for brevity ſake omitted 
much more than is here ſet down. 
When I had anſwered all his queſ- 


tions, and his 9 ſee med to be 
fully ſatisfied ; he ſent for me one morn- 
ing early, and commanding me to ſit 


down at ſome diſtance ( an honour 
which he had never before conferred up- 
on me; he ſaid, he had been very ſeri- 


ouſly conſidering my whole tory, as far 
as it related both to myſelf and my 
country; that he looked upon us as a 


ſort of animals, to whoſe ſhare, by what 
accident he could not conje&ure, ſome 
ſmall pittance of reaſon had fallen 
whereof we made no other uſe than by 
it's aſſiſtance to aggravate our natural 


corruptions, and to acquire new ones, 


which nature had not given us: that 
we diſarmed ourſelves of the few abili- 
ties ſhe had beſtowed, had been very ſuc=- 
ceſsful in multiplying our original 


wants, and ſeemed to ſpend our whole 
lives in vain endeavours to ſupply them 
by our own inventions. That as to my- 


ſelf, it was manifelt I had neither the 


ſtrength or agility of a common Yahoo, 
that I walked infirmly on my hinder 
feet, had found out a contrivance to 


make my claws of no uſe or defence, 
and to remove the hair from my ohin, 
which was intended as a ſhelter from 
the ſun and the weather. Laſtly, That 


I could neither run with ſpeed, nor 


climb trees like my brethren (as he call- 

ed them) the Yahoos in this country. 
That our inſtitutions of government 

and laau were plainly owing toour groſs 


defects in reaſon, and, by conſequence, 


in virtue; becauſe reaſon alone is ſuf- 
ficient to govern a rational creature 
which was therefore a character we had 
no pretence to challenge, even from the 
account I had given of my own people; 
although he manifeſtly perceived, that 
in order to favour them, I had concealed 
many particulars, and often ſaid the 


the thing which was not. = a 
He was the more confirmed in this 


opinion, becauſe he obſerved, that as I 
agreed in every feature of my body. with 
other Yahoos, except whereit was tomy 


real diſadvantage in pony of ſtrength, 
the ſhortneſs of my 


ſpeed, and activity, ; 
claws, and ſome other particulars where 
nature had no part; ſo from the repre- 


' ſentation I had given him of our lives, 
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of our minds. He ſaid the Yahoos 
were known to hate one another more 
than they did any different ſpecies of 
animals; and the reaſon uſually aſſign- 
ed, was, the odiouſneſs of their own 
ſhapes, which all could ſee in the reſt, 
but not in themſelves, He had there- 
fore began to think it not unwiſe in us 


to cover our bodies, and by that inven- 


tion conceal many of our deformities 
from each other, which would elſe be 
| hardly ſupportable. But he now found 
he had been miſtaken, and that the diſ- 
ſenſions of thoſe brutes in his country 
were owing to the ſame cauſe with ours, 
as I had deſcribed them. For if (ſaid 
he) you throw among five Yahoos as 


much food as would be. ſufficient for 


fifty, they will, inſtead of eating peace- 
ably fall together by the ears, each ſingle 
one impatient to have all to itſelf ; and 
therefore a ſervant was uſually employ- 
ed. to ſtand by while they were feeding 
abroad, and thoſe kept at home were 
tied at a diſtance from each other; that 
if a cow died of age or accident, before 


a Houyhnhnm could ſecure it for his 
own Yahoos, thoſe in the neighbour- 


hood would come in herds to leize it, 
and then would enſue ſuch a battle as I 
had deſcribed, with terrible wounds 
made by their claws on both ſides, al- 
though they ſeldom were able to kill one 
another. for want of ſuch convenient 
inſtruments of death, as we had invent- 


ed. At other times the like battles have. 


been fought between the Yahoos of ſe- 
veral neighbourhoods without any vi— 
fible cauſe; thoſe of one diſtrict watch- 
ing all opportunities to ſurprize the next 
before they are prepared. But if they 
find their project hath miſcarried, they 
return bome; and, for want of ene- 
mies, engage in what I call a civil war 
among themſelves. 


That in ſome fields of his country 
there are certain ſhining ſtones of ſeve- 


ral colours, whereof the Yahoos are 
violently fond; and when part of theſe 
ions is fixed in the earth, as it ſome- 
times happeneth, they will dig with 
their claws for whole days to get them 
out, then carry, them away, and hide 
them by heaps in their kennels; but ſtill 
Ipoking round with great caution, for 
fear their comrades ſhould find out their 
trealure. My mater ſaid, he could 
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our manners, and our actions, he found 
as near a reſemblance in the diſpoſition 


never diſcover the reaſon of this unna. 
tural appetite, or how theſe ſtones could 
be of any uſe toa Yahoo; but now he 
believed it might proceed from the ſame 
principle of avarzice, which I had af. 
cribed to mankind; that he had once, 
by way of experiment, privately re. 


moved a heap of theſe flones from the 


place where one of his Yahoos had by. 
ried it; whereupon, the ſordid animal 
miſſing his treaſure, by his loud la. 
menting brought the whole herd to the 
place, there miſerably howled, then fell 
to biting and tearing the reſt, began to 
pine away, would neither eat nor ſleep, 


nor work, till he ordered a ſervant pri. 


vately to convey the ſtones into the ſame 
hole, and hide them as before; which 
when his Yahoo had found, he pre. 
ſently recovered his ſpirits and good hu- 


mour, but took care to remove them 


to a better hiding-place, and hath ever 
ſince been a very ſeviceable brute. 

My maſter farther aſſured me, which 
J alſo obſerved myſelf, that in the fields 
where the Hining ſtones abound, the 
fierceſt and moſt frequent battles are 
fought, occaſioned by perpetual inroads 
of the neighbouring Yahoos. | 

He faid, it was common when two 
Yahoos diſcovered ſuch a ftoze in a field, 
and were contending which of them 


ſhould be the proprietor, a third would 


take the advantage and carry it away 
from them both; which my maſter 


would needs contend to have ſome kind 


of reſemblance with our ſuzts at law; 
wherein I thought it for our credit not 
to undeceive him; ſince the deciſion he 


mentioned was much more equitable 


than many decrees among us; becauſe 
the plaintiff and defendant there loſt no- 
thing beſides the /oxe they contended 
for, whereas our courts of equity would 


ſeldom have diſmiſſed the caute while 


either of them had any thing lett. 

My maſter continuing his diſcourſe, 
ſaid, there was nothing that rendered 
the Yahoos more odious than their un- 


diſtinguiſhing appetite to devour every 


thing which came in their way, whe- 
ther herbs, roots, berries, the corrupt- 
ed fleſh of animals, or all mingled to- 
gether: and it was peculiar in their 
temper, that they were fonder of what 
they could get by rapine or ſtealth at a 
greater diſtance, than much better food 
provided for them at home. If tha 
prey held out, they would eat til] — 
| | ; ; woke * 
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were ready to burſt; after which, na- 
ture had pointed out to them a certain 
„ot that gave them a general evacua- 

n. 
"There was alſo another kind of roof 
very juicy, but ſomewhat rare and dif- 
fieult to be found, which the Yahoos 
ſought for with much eagerneſs, and 
would ſuck it with great delight ; it pro- 
duced in them the ſame effects that wine 
hath upon us. It would make them 
ſometimes hug, and ſometimes tear one 
another; they would howl, and grin, 
and chatter, and reel, and tumble, and 
then fall aſleep in the dirt. | 

I did indeed obſerve, that the Y ahoos 
were the only animals in this country 
ſubje& to any diſeaſes; which, how- 
ever, were much fewer than horſes have 
among us, and contracted not by any 
ill treatment they meet with, but by 
the naſtineſs and greedineſs of that ſor- 
did brute, Neither has their language 
any more than a general appellation for 
thoſe maladies, which is borrowed from 
the name of the beaſt, and called hnea- 
Jaboo, or the Yahoo's evil; and the cure 
preſcribed is a mixture of their own 
dung and urine, forcibly put down the 
Yahoo's throat. This I have fince 
often known to have been taken with 
ſucceſs, and do freely recommend it to 
my countrymen for the publick good, 
as an admirable ſpecifick againſt all diſ- 
eaſes produced by repletion. | | 

As to learning, government, arts, 
manufactures, and the like, my maſter 


confeſſed he could find little or no re- 


ſemblance between the Vahoos of that 
country and thoſe of ours. For he 
only meant to obſerve what parity there 
was in our natures. He had heard, in- 
deed, ſome curious Houyhnhnms ob- 


ſerve, that in moſt herds there was a 


fort of ruling Yahoo, (as among us 
there is generally ſome leading or prin- 
eipal ſtag in a park) who was always 
more deformed in body, and miſthievous 
in diſpoſition, than any of the reſt. That 
this leader had uſually a favourite as 
like himſelf as he could get, whoſe em- 
ployment was to lick his maſter's feet 
and poſteriors, and drive the female 
Yahoos to his kennel; for which he was 
now and then rewarded with a piece of 
alles fleſh. This favourite is hated by 
the whole herd; and therefore, to pro- 
tet himſelf, keeps always near the 
perfon of his Fader, He uſually con- 
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tinues in office till a worſe can be found; 
but the very moment he 1s diſcarded, 
his ſucceſſor, at the head of all the Ya- 
hoos in that diſtrict, young and old, 
male and female, come in a body, and 
diſcharge their excrements upon him 
from head to foot. But how far this 
might be applicable to our courts and 
favourites, and minifters of flate, my 
maſter ſaid I could beſt determine. 

I durſt make no return to his mali- 


cious inſinuation, which debaſed human 


underſtanding below the ſagacity of a 


common hound, who has judgment 


enough to diſtinguiſh and follow the cry 


of the ableſt dog in the pact, without 


being ever miſtaken. 


My maſter told me there were ſome _ 
qualities remarkable in the Yahoos, 


which he had not obſerved me to men- 


tion, or at leaſt very ſlightly, in the ac- 


counts I had given him of human kind; 


he ſaid, thoſe animals, like other brutes, 


had their females in common ; but in 
this they differed, that the ſhe Yahoo 


would admit the male while ſhe was 
pregnant, and that the he's would quar- 


rel and fight with the females as fiercely 
as with each other. Both which prac- 


| tices were ſuch degrees of infamous 
brutality, that no other ſenſitive crea- 


ture ever arrived at. | | 
Another thing he wondered at in the 


Yahoos was, their ſtrange diſpoſition to 
naſtineſs and dirt, whereas there ap- 


pears to be a natural love of cleanlineſs 
in all other animals. As to the two 


former accuſations, I was glad to let 


them paſs without any reply, becauſe I 


had not a word to offer upon them in 


defence of my ſpecies, which otherwife 
I certainly had done from my own in- 


clinations. But I could eaſily have 
vindicated human kind from the impu- 


tation of ſingularity upon the laſt ar- 
ticle, if there had been any ſwine in 


that country, (as unluckily for me there 


were not) which, although it may bea 


ſweeter quadrupede than a Yahoo, can- 


not, I humbly conceive, in juſtice pre- 


tend to more cleanlineſs; and ſo his 


honour himſelf muſt have owned, if he 


had feen their filthy way of feeding, and 
their cuſtom of wallowing and ſleeping 


in the mud. 


My maſter likewiſe mentioned ano- 


ther quality which his ſervants had diſ- 
covered in ſeveral Yahoos, and to him 


was wholly unaccountable, He ſaid, a 


fancy 
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what could poſſibly ail him. And the 
only remedy they found, was to ſet him 
to hard work, after which he would in- 
falllbly come to himſelf. To this I 
was ſilent, out of partiality to my own 
kind; yet here I could diſcover the true 
feeds of ſpleen, which only ſeizeth on 
the lazy, the luxurious, and the rich; 
who, if they were forced to undergo the 
ſame regimen, I would undertake for the 
cure. | | | 
His honour had farther obſerved, 
that a female Yahoo would often ſtand 


behind a bank or buſh, to gaze on the 


young males paſſing by, and then ap- 
pear, and hide, uſing many antick geſ- 
tures and grimaces, at which time it 
was obſerved that ſhe had a moſt en- 
five ſmell; and when any of the males 
advanced, would ſlowly retire, looking 


often back, and with a counterfeit ſhew 


of fear run off into ſome convenient 
place, where ſhe knew the male would 
follow her. EE | 

At other times, if a female ſtranger 
came among them, three or four of her 
own ſex would get about her, and ſtare, 
and chatter, and grin, and ſmell her all 
over, and then turn off with geſtures 
that ſeemed to expreſs contempt and 
diſdain, | 3 

Perhaps my maſter might refine a 
little in theſe ſpeculations, which he 
| had drawn from what he had obſerved 
himſelf, or had heen told him b 
others; however, I could not reflect 
without ſome amazement, and much 
ſorrow, that the rudiments of lewdneſs, 
coquetry, cenſure, and ſcandal, ſhould 
| have place by inſtin& in womankind. 

I expected every moment that my 
Maſter would accuſe the Vahoos of 
thoſe unnatural appetites in both ſexes, 
ſo common among us. But nature, it 
ſeems, hath not been ſo expert a ſchool - 
miſtreſs; and theſe politer pleaſures are 


entirely the productions of art and rea- 


ſon, on our ſide of the globe. 


CHAP. VIII 


THE AUTHOR RELATES SEVERAL 
PARTICULARS OF THE YAHOOS 


animal's fleſh to ſmell very rank, * 
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fancy would ſometimes take a Yahoo to 
retire into a corner, to lie down and 
howl, and groan, and ſpurn away all 
that came near him, although he were 
young and fat, wanted neither food nor 
water; nor could the ſervant imagine 


- 


—THE GREAT VIRTUES or Typ 
HOUYHNHNMS——THE EDUCA. 
TION AND EXERCISES OF THE 

 YOUTH—THEIR GENERAL az. 
SEMBLY. 


S I ought to have underſtood hy. 
man nature. much better than! 
ſuppoſed it poſſible for my maſter to do, 
ſo it was eaſy to apply the character he 


gave of the Yahoos to myſelf and my 


countrymen; and I believe I could yet 
make farther diſcoveries from my own 
obſervation, 1 therefore often begged 
his favour to let me go among tie 
herds of Yahoos in the neighbourhood, 
to which he always very graciouſly 
conſented, being perfectly convinced, 
that the hatred I bore thoſe brutes would 
never ſuffer me to be corrupted by them; 
and his honour ordered one of his ſer. 


vants, a ſtrong ſorrel nag, very honek 


and good-natured, to be my guard, 
without whoſe protection I durſt not 
undertake ſuch adventures. For I hay 
already told the reader how much I was 
peſtered with thoſe odious animals 
upon my firſt arrival: and I afterwards 
failed very narrowly, three or four 
times, of falling into their clutches, 
when I happened to ſtray at any dil- 


_ tance without my * And I hare 


reaſon to believe they had ſome imagi - 
nation that I was x their own ſpecies, 
which I often aſſiſted myſelf, by ſtrip- 
ping up my ſleeves, and ſhewing ny 
naked arms and breaſt in their fight 
when my protector was with me. At 
which times they would approach a 
near as they durſt, and imitate my ac- 
tions after the manner of monkies, but 
ever with great ſigns of hatred, as 3 
tame jack-daw with cap and ſtock: 
ings is always perſecuted by the wilt 
ones, when he happens to be got among 
them. | 
They are prodigiguſly nimble fron 
their infancy; however, I once caugit 


a young male of three years old, and 


endeayoured by all marks of tende. 
neſs to make it quiet; but the little im 
fell a ſqualling, and ſcratching, and 
biting with ſuch violence, that I w# 


forced to let it go; and it was high time, 


for a whole troop of old ones came 


about us at the noiſe, but finding tit 


cub was ſafe, (for it ran away) and W) 
ſorrel nag being by, they durſt not Vit" 
ture near us. I obſeryed the you" 


a 
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the fink was ſomewhat between a wea- 


el and a fox, but much more diſagree- 
able. I forgot another circumſtance 
(and perhaps 1 might have the reader's 

don if it were wholly omitted) that 
while I held the odious vermin in my 
hands, it voided it's filthy excrements 
of a yellow liquid ſubſtance, all over 
my eloaths; but, by good fortune, 
there was a ſmall brook hard by, where 
I waſhed myſelf as clean as I could, al- 
though I durſt not come into my ma- 
ſter's preſence, until I was ſufficiently 


ed, = | 
"By what I could diſcover, the Yahoos 
appear to be the moſt unteachable of all 
animals, their capacities never reaching 
higher than to draw or carry burdens, 
Yet I am of opinion, this defect ariſeth 
chiefly from a perverſe, reſtive diſpoſi- 
tion. For they are e malicious, 
treacherous, and revengeful. They are 


long and hardy, but of a 'cowardly | 


ſpirit, and by conſequence inſolent, ab- 
jet, and cruel. It is obſerved that the 
red-haired of both ſexes are more libi- 
dinous and miſchievous than the reſt, 
whom yet they much exceed in ſtrength 
we activity... - 

The Houyhnhnms keep the Yahoos 
for preſent uſe, in huts not far from the 


bouſe ; but the reſt are ſent abroad to 


certain fields, where they dig up roots, 
eat ſeveral kinds of herbs, and ſearch 


about for carrion, or ſometimes catch 
weaſels and luhimuhs (a ſort of wild 


nt) which they greedily devour. Na- 
ture hath taught them to dig deep holes 
with their nails on the ſide of a riſing 
ground, where they lie by themſelves, 
only the kennels of the females are 
larger, ſufficient to hold two or three 
cubs. | 


They ſwim from their infancy like 


frogs, and are able to continue long un- 


der water, where they often take fiſh, 
which the females carry home to their 
baust And, upon this occaſion, I 

pe the reader will pardon my relating 
an odd adventure. 5 

Being one day abroad with my pro- 
tector, the ſorrel nag, and the weather 
exceeding hot, I intreated him to let me 

the in a river that was near. He 
conſented, and I immediately tripped 
x rn ſtark-naked, and went down 
loftly into the ſtream. 


putting on my cloaths. 


governed by it. 


It happened 
that a young female Yahoo ſtanding 
behind a bank, ſaw the whole proceed- 
ng, and inflamed by deſire, as the nag 
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and I conje&ured, came running with 


all ſpeed, and leaped into the water, 
within five yards of the place where I 
bathed. I was never in my life ſo ter- 
ribly frighted; the nag was grazing at 
ſome diſtance, not ſuſpecting any harm. 


She embraced me after a moſt fulſome 


manner; I roared as loud as I could, 
and the nag came gallopping towards 
me, whereupon ſhe quitted her graſp 
with the utmoſt reluctancy, and leaped 
upon the oppoſite bank, where ſhe ſtoed 
gazing and howling all the time I was 
his was matter of diverſion to my 
maſter and his family, as well as mor- 
tification to myſelf, For now I could 
no longer deny that I'was areal Yahoo, 
in every limb and feature, ſince the fe- 


males had a natural propenſity to me as 


one of their own ſpecies : neither was 
the hair of this brute of a red colour, 
(which might have been ſome excuſe 
for an appetite a little irregular) but 
black as a floe, and her countenance 

did not make an appearance altogether 


ſo hideous as the reſt of the kind; for, 


I think, ſhe could not be above eleven 
years old. | 50 | 

_ Having lived three years in this 
country, the reader, I ſuppoſe, will ex- 
pect, that I ſhould, like other travellers, 


give him ſome account of the manners 


and cuſtoms of it's inhabitants, which 
it was indeed 'my principal ſtudy' to 
learn. | 5 
As theſe noble Houyhnhnms are en- 
dowed by nature with a general diſpo- 
ſition to all virtues, and have no con- 
ceptions or ideas of what is evil in a ra- 
tional creature, ſo their grand maxim 
is, to cultivate &+ and to be wholly 
either is reaſon among 
them a point problematical as with us, 
where men can argue with plauſibility 
on both ſides of a queſtion; but ſtrikes 
you with immediate conviction; as it 
muſt needs do where it is not mingled, 
obſcured, or diſcoloured by paſſion and 
intereſt, I remember it was with ex- 
treme ,difficulty that I could bring my 
maſter to underſtand the meaning of 
the word opinion, or how a point could 
be diſputable; becauſe reaſon taught us 
to affirm or deny only where we are 
certain; and beyond our knowledge 
we cannot do either. So that contro. 
verſies, wranglings, diſputes, and po- 
ſitiveneſs in falſe or dubious propo- 
ſitions are evils unknown among the 
| Houy hn- 
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In the like manner 
when I uſed to explain to bim our ſe- 
veral ſyſtems of natural philoſophy, he 
would laugh that a creature pretending 
to reaſon ſhould value itſelf upon the 
knowledge of other people's conjectures, 


and in things, where that knowledge, 


if it were certain, could be of no uſe. 


Wherein he agreed intirely with the 
ſentiments of Socrates, as Plato deli- 
vers them; which I mention as the 


higheſt honour I can do to that prince 
of philoſophers. I have often fince re- 
flected what deſtruction ſuch a doctrine 
would make in the libraries of Europe, 
and how many paths to fame would be 
then ſhut up in the learned world. 
Friendſhip and benewolence are the two 


principal virtues among the Houyhn- 


hnms; and theſe not confined to parti- 
cular objects, but univerſal to the whole 
race, For a ſtranger from the remoteſt 


part is equally treated with the neareſt 
neighbour, and wherever he goes, looks 


upon himſelf as at home. They pre- 


| ſerve decency and c:wility in the higheſt 
degrees, but are altogether ignorant of 


ceremony. They have no fondneſs for 
their colts or foals: but the care they 


take in educating them proceeds entirely 
from the dictates of reaſu And Job- 


ſerved my maſter to ſhew the ſame af- 
fection to his neighbour's iſſue that he 


had for his own. They will have it, 


that zature teaches them to love the 
whole ſpecies; and it is reaſon only that 


| maketh a diſtinction of perſons, where 


there is a ſuperior degree of virtue, 
When the matron Houyhnhnms have 
produced one of each ſex, they no longer 


accompany with their conſorts, except 
they lele one of their iſſue by ſome ca- 


ſualty, which very ſeldom happens : 


but in ſuch a caſe they meet again; or 
when the like accident befals a perſon 
whoſe wife is paſt bearing, ſome other 
couple beſtow on him one of their o. 
colts, and then go together again till 


the mother is pregnant. This caution 


is neceſſary to prevent the country from 


being over-burdened with numbers. 


But the race of inferior Houyhnhnms, 


bred up to be ſervants, is not ſo ſtrictly 


limited upon this article; theſe are al- 


lowed to produce three of each ſex, to 
He domeſticks in the noble families. 

In their marriages they are exactly 
careful to chuſe ſuch colours as will 
not make any diſagreeable mixture in 
me breed. Strength is chiefly valued in 


ſuffered to taſte a grain of oats, except 


| youth to ſtrength, ſpeed, and hardineſs, 


and down ſteep hills, and over har 
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the male, and comelineſi in the female 
not upon the account of Howe, but to 
preſerve the race from degeneratins. 
for where a female happens to excel in 
firength, a conſort is chosen with regard 
to comelineſs. Courtſhip, love, prelents 
jointures, ſettlements, have no place % 
their thoughts; or terms whereby to 
expreſs them in their language. The 
young couple meet and are joined 
merely becauſe it is the determination 
of their parents and friends: it is what 
they ſee done every day, and they look 
upon it as one of the neceſſary actions 
of a rational being. But the violation 
of marriages, or ny other unchaftity, 
was never heard of; and the married 
pair paſs their lives with the ſane 
friendſhip and mutual benevolence thit 
they bear to all others of the ſame ſpe. 
cies, who come in their way, without 
jealouſy, fondneſs, quarrelling or dil. 
content. 

In educating the youth of both ſexes, 
their method is admirable, and high] 
deſerves our imitation. Theſe are not 


upon certain days, till eighteen years 
old; nor nilł, but very rarely; and in 
ſummer they graze two hours in the 
morning, and as long in the evening, 
which their parents likewiſe obſerre, 
but the ſervants are not allowed above 
half that time, and a great part of their 
graſs is brought home, which they ext 
at the moſt convenient hours, when they 
can beſt be ſpared from work. 
Temperance, induftry, exerciſe, and 
cleanlineſs, are the leſſons equally en- 
joined to the young ones of both ſexes: 
and my maſter thought it monſtrous i 
us to give the females a different kind 
of education from the males, except in 
ſome articles of domeſtick management; 
whereby, as he truly obſerved, one half 
of our natives were good for nothing 
but bringing children into the world; 
and to truſt the care of our children t0 
ſuch uſeleſs animals, he ſaid, was yet 3 
greater inſtance of brutality. ; 
But the Houynhnms train up their 


by exerciſing them in running races ug 


and ſtony grounds; and when they ae 
all in a ſweat, they are ordered to Je 
over head and ears into a pond ora fie. 
Four times a year the youth of a cer. 
tain diſtrict meet to ſhew their prof: 
ciency in running and leaping: 3 
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other feats of ſtrength and agility, 
where the victor is rewarded with a fon 
made in his or her praiſe. On this fel? 
tival the ſervants drive a herd of Ya- 
hoos into the field, laden with hay, and 
oats, and milk, for a repaſt to the 
Houyhnhnms after which, theſe brutes 
are immediately driven back again, for 
fear of being noiſome to the aſſembly. 
Every fourth year, at the wernal equz- 
xx, there is a repreſentative council of 
the whole nation, which meets in a plain 
about twenty miles from our houſe, 
and continues about five or ſix days. 
Here they enquire into the ſtate and 
condition of the ſeveral diſtricts, whe- 
ther they abound or be deficient in hay 
or oats, or cows, or Yahoos. And 
wherever there is any want (which is 
but ſeldom) it is immediately ſupplied 
by unanimous conſent and contribu- 
tion, Here likewiſe the regulation of 


children is ſettled : as, for inſtance, if a 


Houhynhnm hath two males, he chang - 
eth one of them with another that hath 
two females: and when a child hath 
been loſt by any caſualty, where the 
mother is paſt breeding, it is determined 
what family ſhall breed another to ſup- 
ply the loſs, | „„ 


CHAP. IX. 


A GRAND DEBATE AT THE GENE- 
RAL ASSEMBLY OF THE HOUYHN- 
HNMS, AND HOW IT WAS DETER- 
MINED—THE LEARNING OF THE 
HOUYHKNHNMS— THEIR BUILD- 
INGS—THEIR MANNER OF BURI- 
ALS— THE DEFECTIVENESS OF 
THEIR LANGUAGE. 


()) E of theſe grand aſſemblies was 
held in my time, about three 
months before my departure, whither 
my maſter went as the repreſentative of 
dur diſtrict, In this council was re- 
lumed their old debate, and indeed the 
only debate that ever happened in that 
country; whereof my maſter, after his 
Rum, gave me a very particular ac- 
count, | 

The queſtion to be debated was, whe- 
ther the Yahoos ſhould be extermina- 
ted from the face of the earth. One 
of the members for the affirmative offer- 

leveral arguments of great ſtrength 
and weight, alledging, that as the Va- 
boot were the mo glch 


25 
&.* 
1 

* 


y, noiſome, and 


deformed animal which nature ever 
produced, ſo they were the moſt reſtive 
and indocible, miſchievous and mali- 


cious: they. would privately ſuck the 


teats of the Hoyyhnhnms cows;kall and 
devour their cats, trample down their 
oats and graſs, if they were not conti- 
nually watched, and commit a thouſand 
other extravagancies. He took notice 
of a general tradition, that Yahoos had 
not been always in that country; but 
that, many ages ago, two of theſe brutes 
appeared together upon a mountain, 


whether produced by the heat of the 


tun upon corrupted mud and ſlime, or 
from the ooze and froth of the ſea, was 
never known. That theſe Vahoos in- 
gendered, and their brood in a ſhort 
time grew ſo numerous as to over- 
run and infeſt the whole nation. That 
the Houyhnhnms, to get rid of this 


evil, made a general hunting, and at 


laſt incloſed the whole herd, and de- 


ſtroying the old ones, every Houyhn- 


hnm kept two young ones in a kennel, 
and brought them to ſuch a degree of 
tameneſs, as an animal ſo ſavage by 
nature can be capable of acquiring z 
uſing them for draught and carriage. 


That there ſeemed to be much truth in 
this tradition, and that thoſe creatures 


could not be YInhniamſhy (or Abort- 
gines of the land) becauſe of the violent 


hatred the Houybnhnms, as well as all 


other animals, bore them; which, al- 
though their evil diſpoſitions ſufhciently 
deſerved, could never have arrived at fo 
high a degree, if they had been Abori- 
gines, or elſe they would have long 
ſince been rooted out. That the inha- 
bitants, takiug a fancy to uſe the ſervice 
of the Yahoos, had very imprudent- 
ly neglected to cultivate the breed of 
aſſes, which are a comely animal, eaſily 
kept, more tame and orderly, without 
any offenſive ſmell, ſtrong enough for 
labour, although they yield to the other 


in agility of body; and if their braying 


be no agreeable ſound, it is far pre- 
ferable to the horrible howlings of the 
Yahoos. 


Seyeral others declared their ſenti⸗ 


ments to the ſame purpoſe; when of 
maſter propoſed an expedient to the aſ- 


ſembly, whereof he had indeed borrow- 


ed the hint from me. He approved of 


the tradition mentioned by the honour -. 


able member, who ſpoke before, and af- 
firmed, that the two Yahoos ſaid to be 
firſt ſeen among them had been driven 

R thither 
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thither over the ſea; that coming to 
land, and being forlaken by their com- 
panidns, they retired to the mountains, 
and degnerating by degrees, became, in 
proceſs of time, much more ſavage than 
thoſe 6f their own ſpecies in the country 
from whence theſe two originals came. 
The reaſon of his affertion was, that 
he had now in his poſſeſſion a certain 
wonderful Yahoo (meaning mylelt) 
which moſt of them had heard of, and 
many of them had feen. He then re- 
Jated to them, how he firſt found me; 
that my body was all covered with an 
artificial compoſure of the ſkins and 
hairs of other animals; that I ſpoke in a 
language of my own, and had thorough - 


ly learned theirs; that I had related to 
him the accidents which brought me 
| thither ; that when he faw me without 
my covering, I was an exact Yahoo in 


every part, only of a whiter colour, le!s 
hairy, and with ſhorter claws. He add- 


ed, how I had endeavoured to perſuade 


him, that in my own and other countries 
the Yahoos acted as the governing ra- 
tional animal, and held the Houyhn- 
hnms in ſervitude; that he obſerved in 
me all the qualities of a Yahoo, only. a 


little more civilized by ſome tincture of 
reaſon, which however was in a degree 


as far inferior to the Houyhnhnm race, 


as the Yanoos of their country were to 


me; that among other things, I men- 


_ tioned a cuſtom we had of caſtrating 


Houyhnhnms when they were young, in 
order to render them tame; that the ope- 
ration was eaſy and ſafe ; that it was no 
ſhame to learn wiſdom from brutes, 
as induſtry 1s taught by the ant, and 
building by the ſwallow: (for fo I 


_ tranſlate the word /yhannh, although 


it be a much larger fowl.) That this 


Invention might be praiſed upon the 
younger Yahoos here ; which, beſides 


rendering them tractable and fitter for 
uſe, would in an age put an end to the 
whole ſpecies without deſtroying life. 
That, in the mean time, the Houyhn- 


 hnms ſhould be exhorted to cultivate the 


breed of aſſes; which, as they are in all 
reſpects more valuable brutes, ſo they 
have this advantage, to be fit for ſer- 
vice at five years old, which the others 
are not till twelve. 


This was all my maſter thought fit 
to tell me at that time, of what paſſed 
in the grand council. But he was pleaſed 


to conceal one particular, which related 


perſonally to myſelf, whereof I ſoon 


felt the unhappy effect, as the ready 
will know in it's proper place, and from 
whence I date all the ſucceeding mil. 
fortunes of my life. 

The Houyhnhnms have no letters 
and conſequently their knowledge is al 
traditional. But there happening few 
events of any moment among a people 
fo well united, naturally diſpoſed to 
every virtue, wholly governed by rez. 
fon, and cut off from all commerce with 
other nations, the hiftorical part is eaſily 
preſerved withoat burdening their me. 
mory. I have already obſerved, that 
they are ſubjet&t to no diſeaſes, and 
therefore can have no need of phyſicians, 
However, they have excellent medicines 
compoſed of herbs, to cure accidental 
bruiſes and cuts in the paſtern or frog 
of the foot by ſharp ſtones, as well 13 
other maims and hurts in the ſeveral 
parts of the body. 

They calculate the year by the revo- 
Jution of the ſun and the moon, but uſe 
no ſubdiviſions into weeks, They are 
well enough acquainted with the mo- 
tions of thoſe two luminaries, and under. 
ſtand the nature of eclipſes; and this is 
the utmoſt progreſs of their aſtronony. 

In poetry they mult be allowed to 
excel all other mortals ; wherein the juſt- 
neſs of their ſimilies, and the minuteneſs 
as well as exactneſs of their deſcrip- 
tions, are indeed inimitable, Their 
verſes abound very much in both of 
thele, and uſually contain either ſome 
exalted notions of friendithip and bene- 
volence, or the praiſes of rhoſe who 
were victors in races, and other bodily 
exerciſes, Their buildings, although 
very rude and ſimple, are not incorve- 
nient, but well contrived to defend 
them from all injuries of cold and heat. 
"They have a kind of tree, which at forty 
years old Jooſens in the root, and falls 
with the firſt ſtorm; it grows very 
ſtraight; and being pointed like ſtakes 
with a ſharp ſtone, (for the Houyhr- 
hnms know not the uſe of iron) they 
ſtick them erect in the ground about 
ten inches aſunder, and then weave in 
oat-ſtraw, or ſometimes wattles betwixt 
them. The roof is made after the ſame 
manner, and ſo are the doors. 5 

The Houyhnhnms uſe the hollow 
part between the paſtern and the hook 
of their fore-feet, as we do our hands; 
and this with greater dexterity than I 


could firſt imagine. I have ſeen a white 
mare of our family thread a _ 
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(which T Jent her on purpoſe) with that 
wint, They milk their cows, reap 
their oats, and do all the work which 
requires hands, in the ſame manner. 
They have a kind of hard flints, which, 
yy grinding againſt other ſtones, they 
form into inſtruments, that ſerve in- 
ted of wedges, axes, and hammers. 
With tools made of theſe flints, they 
likewiſe cut their hay, and reap their 
cats, which there grow naturally in 
freral fields; the Vahoos draw home 
the ſheaves in carriages, and the ſer- 
rants tread them in certain covered 
huts, to get out the grain, which is 
kept in ſtores. They make a rude 
kind of earthen and wooden veſſcls, and 
bake the former in the ſun. | 

If they can avoid caſualties, they 
die only of old age, and are buried in 
the obſcureſt places that can be found, 
their friends and relations expreſling 
neither joy nor. grief at their dspar- 
ure, nor does the dying perion diicover 
the leaſt regret that be is leaving the 
world, any more than if he were re- 
turning home from a viſit to one of 
us neighbours, I remember my ma- 
ler having once made an appointment 
with a friend and his family to come to 
lis houſe upon ſome affair of importance, 
on the day fixed, the miſtreſs and her 
two children came very late; ſhe made 
two excuſes, firſt for her huſband, who, 
3 ſhe ſaid, happened that very morn- 
wg to lhnusunb. The word is ſtrongly 
apreſſive in their language, but not 
ally rendered into Engliſn, it ſignifies 
1 retire to his firſt mother. Her excuſe 
tor not coming ſooner, was, that her 
wiband dying late in the morning, ſhe 
ws a good while conſulting her ſer— 


nts about a convenient place where 


us body ſhould be laid; and I obſerved 
ſie behaved herſelf at our houſe as 
chearfully as the reſt ; ſhe died about 
three months after. | 
They live generally to ſeventy or 
trenty-five years, very ſeldom to four- 
ore: ſome weeks before their death 
they feel a gradual decay, but without 
pan. During this time they are much 
viſited by their friends, becauſe they 
cannot go abroad with their uſual eaſe 
and ſatisfaction. However, about ten 
Gys before death, which they ſeldom 
il in computing, they return the vi- 
ils that have been made them by thoſe 
wo are neareſt in the neighbourhood, 
ing carried in a convenient ledge 
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drawn by Vahoos, which vehicle they 
uſe, not only upon this occaſion, but 
when they grow old upon long journies, 
or when they are lamed by an accident. 
Aud therefore when the dying Houyhn- 
hnms return thoſe viſits, they take a ſo- 


lemn leave of their friends, as if they 


were going to ſome remote part of the 
country, where they deſigned to paſs the 
reſt of their lives. 

I know not whether it may be worth 
obſerving, that the Houyhnhnms have 
no word in their language to exprelis 
any thing that is evil, except what they 
burrow from the deformities or ill qua- 
lities of the Yahoos. Thus they de- 
note the folly of a ſervant, an omiſſion 


of a child, a ſtone that cuts their feet, 


a continuance of foul or unſeaſonable 
weather, and the like, by adding to each 
the epithet of Lahoo: for inſtance, 
hhnm yahoo, whnahulm yehoo, yulhmn- 
daring yakoo, and an ill contrived 
houle, ynbolmbmmrehlnau Taboo. 

I could with great pleature enlarge 
farrher upon the manners and virtues 
of this excellent people : but intending 
in a ſhert time to publiſh a volume by 
itſelf expreſsly upon that ſubjeR, I re- 
fer the reader thither; and, in the 
mean time, proceed to relate my own 
{ad cataſtrophe. | | ; 


"CHAP xX; 


THE AUTHOR'S OECONOMY AND 
HAPPY LIFE AMONG THE HOUY- 
HNHNMS—HIS GREAT IMPROVE= 
MENT IN VIRTUE, BY CON- 
VERSING WITH THEM, THEIR 
CONVERSATIONS—THE AUTHOR 
HAS NOTICE GIVEN HIM BY HIS 
MASTER, THAT HE MUST DE- 


PART FROM THE COUNTRY—HE 


FALLSINTOA SWOON FOR GRIEF, 
BUT SUBMITS—HE CONTRIVES 
AND FINISHES A CANOE, BY THE 
HELP OF A FELLOW-SERVANT, 
AND PUTS TO SEA AT A VEN= 
: TURE: BE | | 


Had ſettled my little œconomy, to 

my own heart's content. My ma- 
ſter had ordered a room for me after 
their manner, about ſix yards from the 
houſe, the ſides and floors of which E 
plaiſtered with clay, and covered with 
ruſh matts of my own contriving I had 
beaten hemp, —"_ there grows wild, 
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and made of it a fort of ticking. This 
I filled with the feathers of ſeveral 
birds I had taken with ſpringes made of 
Yahoos hairs, and were excellent food. 
J had worked two chairs with my knife, 
the ſorrel nag helping me in ihe groſſer 
and more laborious part. When my 
cloaths were worn to rags, I made my- 
ſelf others with the ſkins of rabbits, 
and of a certain beautiful animal about 
the ſame ſize called anuhnob, the ſkin of 
which is covered with a fine down. Of 
theſe I alſo made very tolerable ſtock - 


ings. I ſoaled my ſhoes with wood, which 


I cut from a tree, and fitted to the upper 
leather ; and when this was worn out, 
I ſupplied it with the fkins of Yahoos 
dried in the ſun. I often got honey 
out of hollow trees which I mingled 
with water, oreat with my bread. No 
man could more verify the truth of 
theſe two maxims, that nature is ver 

eaſily ſatisfied ; and that neceſſuy is the 
mother of invention. I enjoyed perfect 
health of body and tranquillity of mind; 


I édid not feel the treachery or incon- 
ſtancy of a friend, nor the injuries of 
aà ſecret or open enemy; I had no occa- 


ſion of bribing, flattering, or pimping, 
to procure the favourof any great man, 
or of his minion; I wanted no fence 
againſt fraud or oppreſſion ; here was 
neither phyſician to deſtroy my body, 
nor lawyer to ruin my fortune; no in- 


former to watch my words and actions, 


or forge accuſations againſt me for hire; 
here were no gibers, cenſurers, backbit- 
ers, pick-pockets, highwaymen, houſe- 
breakers, attornies, bawds, buffoons, 
gameſters, politicians, wits, ſpleneticks, 
tedious talkers, controvertiſts, raviſhers, 
murderers, robbers, virtuoſo's; no lead- 
ers or followers of party and faction; 
no encouragers to vice, by ſeducement 
or examples; no dungeon, axes, gib- 
bets, whipping-poſts, or pillories; no 
cheating ſhop-keepers or mechanicks ; 
no pride, vanity, or affectation; no fops, 
bullies, drunkards, ſtrolling whores, or 
poxes; no ranting, lewd, expenſive 
wives; no ſtupid, proud pedants; no 


importunate, over-bearing, quarrelſome, 
noiſy, roaring, empty, conceited, ſwear- 


ing companions; no ſcoundrels, raiſed 
from the duſt for the ſake of their vices, 
or nobility thrown into it on account of 
their virtues; no lords, fiddlers, judges, 
or dancing-maſters. ; 


I had the favour of being admitted 
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to ſeveral Houyhnhnms, who came 90 
viſit or dine with my maſter, where hig 
honour graciouſly ſuſfered me to wait in 


the room and liſten to their diſcourſe, 


Both he and his company would often 
deſcend to aſk me queſtions, and receive 
my anſwers. I had alſo ſometimes the 
honour of attending my maſter in his 
viſits to others. I never preſumed tg 
ſpeak, except in anſwer to a queſtion, 
and then I did it with inward regret, 
becauſe it was a loſs of fo much time 
for improving myſelf s but I was in- 
finitely delighted with the ſtation of an 
humble auditor in ſuch converſations, 
where nothing paſſed but what was uſe. 
ful, expreſſed in the feweſt and moſt 
ſignificant words; where the greateſt 
decency was obſerved, without the leaſt 
degree of ceremony; where no perſon 
ſpoke without being pleaſed himſelf, 
and pleaſing his companions; where 
there was no interruption, tediouſnels, 


heat, or difference of ſentiments. They | 


have a notion, that when people are met 
together, a ſhort ſilence doth much im- 


prove converſation. This I found to | 


be true; for, during thoſe little inter- 


miſſions of talk, new ideas would ariſein | 


their minds, which very much enlivened 
their diſcourſe. Their ſubjeRs are gene- 
rally on friendſhip and benevolence, on 
order and cxconomy ; ſometimes upon 
the viſible operations of nature, or an- 
cient traditions; upon the bounds and li. 
mits of virtue, upon the unerring rules 
of reaſon, or upon ſomedeterminations to 
be taken at the next great aſſembly; and 
often upon the various excellences of 
poetry, I may add, without vanity, that 
my preſence often gave them ſufficient 
matter for diſcourſe, becauſe it afforded 
my maſter an occaſion of letting his 


friends into the hiſtory of me and my 


couͤntry, upon which they were all 
pleaſed to deſcant in a manner not very 
advantageous to human kind ; and for 
that reaſon I ſhall not repeat what they 


ſaid : only I may be allowed to obſerve, | 


that his honour, to my great admira- 
tion, appeared to underſtand the natute 
of Yahoos in all countries, much bet- 
ter than myſelf. He went through all 
our vices and follies, and diſcove 

many which I had never mentioned to 
him, by only ſuppoſing what qualities 
a Yahoo of their country, with a {mall 
proportion of reaſon, might be capable 
of exerting ; and concluded, — ber 
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much probability, how vile as well as 
miſerable ſuch a creature muſt be, 

I freely confeſs, that all the little 
knowledge I have of any value, was ac- 
quired by the lectures I received from 
my maſter, and from hearing the dif- 
courſes of him and his friends; to which 
| ſhould be prouder to liſten, than to 
diftate to the greateſt and wiſeſt aſſem- 
bly in Europe. I admired the ſtrength, 
comelineſs, and ſpeed of the inhabi- 
tants, and ſuch a conſtellation of vir- 
wes in ſuch amiable perſons produced 
in me the higheſt veneration. At firſt, 
indeed, I did not feel that natural awe, 
which the Yahoos and all other animals 
bear towards them, but it grew upon 
me by degrees, much ſooner than I 
imagined, and was mingled with a re- 
ſpetful love and gratitude, that they 
would condeſcend to diftinguiſh me 
from the reſt of my ſpecies. 7 

When 1 thought of my family, 
my friends, my countrymen, or hu- 


man race in general, I conſidered them 


35 they really were, Vahoos in ſhape and 
diſpoſition, only a little civilized, and 
qualified with the gift of ſpeech ; but 
making no other uſe of reaſon, than 
to improve and multiply thoſe vices 
whereof their brethren in this country 
had only the ſhare that nature allotted 
them, When I happened to behold 
the reflection of my own form in a 
lake or a fountain, I turned away my 
face in horror and deteſtation of my- 
ſelf, and could better endure the fight 
of a common Yahoo, than of my own 
ſon, By converſing with the Houy- 
nhums; and looking upon them with 
delight, I fell to imitate their gait and 
Ea which is now grown into an 
habit, and my friends often tell me, 
in a blunt way, that I trot like a horſe; 
which, however, I take for a great 
compliment: neither ſhall I diſown, 
that in ſpeaking I am apt to fall into 
voice and manner of the Houy- 
bubnms, and hear myſelf ridiculed on 


that account without the leaſt morti- 
fication, 


In the midſt of all this happineſs, 


and when I looked upon myſelf to be 
fully ſettled for life, my matter ſent for 
me one morning a little earlier than his 
vlual hour, I obſerved by his coun- 
tenance that he was in ſome perplexity, 
and at a loſs how to begin what he had 
to ſpeak, After a ſhort ſilence, he told 


die, he did not know how I would 


take what he was going to ſay; that 
in the laſt general aſſembly, when the 
affair of the Yahoos was entered upon, 
the repreſentatives had taken offence at 
his keeping a Yahoo (meaning my- 
ſelf) in his family, more like a Houy- 
hnhnm, than a brute animal. That 
he was known frequently to converſe 
with me, as if he could receive ſome 


advantage or pleaſure in my company; 
that ſuch a practice was not agreeable 


to reaſon or nature, nor a thing ever 
heard of before among them. The aſ- 


ſembly did therefore exhort him either : 
to employ me like the reſt of my ſpe- 
cies, or command me to {wim back to 


the place from whence I came. That 
the firſt of theſe expedients was, utterly 
rejected by all the Houyhnhnms, who 
had ever ſeen me at his houſe or their 


own : for they had alledged, that he- 


cauſe I had ſome rudiments of reaſon 


added to the natural pravity of thoſe _ 
animals, it was to be feared, I might be 


able to ſeduce them into the woody and 
mountainous parts of the country, and 


bring them in troops by night to deftroy 
the Houyhnhnms cattle, as being na- 
turally of the ravenous kind, and averſe - 
from labour. „„ 


My maſter added, that he was daily 
preſſed by the Houyhnhnms of the 


neighbourhood to have the aſſembly's 
exhortation executed, which he could 
not put off much longer. He doubted 


it would be impoſſible for me to ſwim 


to another country, and therefore wiſh- _ 
ed I would contrive ſome ſort of vehi- 


cle reſembling thoſe I had deſcribed to 


him, that might carry me on the ſea, in 
which work 1 ſhould have the aſſiſtance 


of his own ſervants, as well as thoſe 
of his neighbours, He concluded, that 


for his own part, he could have been 
content to keep me in his ſervice as 


long as I lived, becauſe he found I 


had cured myſelf of ſome bad habits 
and diſpoſitions, by endeavouring, as 


far as my inferior nature was capable, 
to imitate the Houyhnhnms. | 
I ſhould here obſerve to the reader, 


that a decree of the general aſſembly in 


this country is expreſſed by the word, 


hnhloayn which ſignifies an exbortation, 
as near as I can render it: for they have 
no conception how a rational creature 


can be compelled, but only adviſed, or 
exhorted; becauſe no perſon can diſobey 
reaſon, without giving up his claim ta 
be a rational creature. 
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T was ftrack with the utmoſt grief 
and defpair at my maſter's diſcourſe, 
and being unable to ſupport the agonies 
FE was under, I fell into a ſwoon at his 
feet: when I came to myſelf, he told 
me, that he concluded I had been dead; 
(for theſe people are ſubject to no ſuch 
imbecillities of nature.) I anſwered, 
Jn a faint voice, that death would have 
| been too great an happineſs; that al- 
though I could not blame the aſſembly's 
exhortation, or the urgency of his 
friends; yet, in my weak and corrupt 
judgment, I thought it might conſiſt 
with reaſon to have been Jeſs rigorous. 
That I could not ſwim a league, and 
probably the neareſt land to theirs might 
be diſtant above an hundred: that many 
materials, neceſſary for making a ſmall 
veſſel to carry me off, were wholly 
wanting in this country; which, how- 
ever, I would attempt in obedience and 
gratitude to his honour, although I 
concluded the thing to be impoſſible, 


and therefore looked on myſelf as al- 


ready devoted to deſtruction. That the 
certain proſpeFt of unnatural] death was 
the leaſt of my evils; for ſuppoſing I 
- ſhould eſcape with life by ſome ſtrange 


adventure, how could I think with 
temper of paſſing my days among Va- 


hoos, and relapſing into my old corrup- 
tions, for want of examples to lead and 
keep me within the paths of virtue ? 
That I knew too well upon what ſolid 


reaſons all the determinations of the 
wiſe Houyhnhnms were founded, not 


*o be ſhaken by arguments of mine, a 
miſerable Yahoo; and therefore, after 
preſenting him with my humble thanks 
for the offer of his ſervants aſſiſtance 
in making a veſſel, and deſiring a rea- 
ſonable time for fo difficult a work, I 
told him I would endeavour to preſerve 
a wretched being; and if ever I return- 
ed to England, was not without hopes 
of being uſeful to my own ſpecies, by 
celebrating the praiſes of the renowned 


Houyhnhnms, and propoſing their vir- 


tues to the imitation of mankind, 
My matter in a few words made me a 
very gracious reply, allowed me the 
ſpace of two zzozth; to finiſh my boat, 
and ordered the forrel nag, my fellow- 
ſervant (for ſo at this diſtance I may 
| preſume to call him) to follow my in- 
ſtructions, becauſe I told my maſter 
that his help would be ſufficient, and I 

knew he had a tenderneſs for me. 

In his company, my firſt buſineſs was 
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particular deſcription of my own me— 


eſt I could get, the older being too 


| WD | ine 
to go to that part of the coaſt, where n bis b 
rebellious crew had ordered me to he haps 
ſet on ſhor2, I got upon a height, and part] 
looking on every fide into the fea, ! to ſet 
fancied I faw a ſmall iſland towards the his 1 
north-eaſt: I took out my pocket - glaſß, him. 
and could then clearly diſtinguiſ it fort! 
about five leagues off, as I computed; very 
but it appeared to the ſorrel nag tobe only ian 
a blue cloud; for, as he had no con. coun! 
ception of any country beſides his own, ſter ; 
ſo he could not be as expert in diſtin felt t 
guſhing remote objects at ſea, as we to ra 
who fo much converſe in that element. 17191 

After I had diſcovered this iſland, [ for r 
conſidered no farther; but reſolved it my 
ſhould, if poſſible, be the firſt place of mp! 
my banithment, leaving the conſequence ſhuu 
to fortune, | | of di 
I returned home, and, conſulling I. N 
with the ſorrel nag, we went into a trave 
copſe at ſome diſtance, where I with m favo 
knife, and he with a ſharp flint faſtened theſe 
very artificially, after their manner, to with 
a wooden handle, cut down ſeveral oak of t 
wattles about the thickneſs of a walk. char 


ing-ſtaff, and ſome larger pieces. But [ 
I ſhall not trouble the reader with a 


cnanicks; let it ſuffice to ſav, that in 
ſix weeks time, with the help of the ſol- 
rel nag, who performed the parts that 
required moſt labour, I finiſhed a ſor 
of Indian canoe, but much larger, co- 
vering it with the ſkins of Yahoos well 
ſtitched together, with hempen threads 
of my own making. My fail was like- 
wile compoſed of the ſkins of the ſame 
animal; but I made ule of the young- 


— 
=: 4 


tough and thick; and I likewiſe pro- 
vided myſelf with four paddles. [laid 
in a ſtock of boiled fleſh of rabbits and 
towls, and took with me two veſſels, 
one filled with milk, and the other with 
water. | 


I tried my canoe ina large pond near 


— ew A — oo & 1 =» _ > 


my maſter's houſe, and then corrected in. 
in it what was amiſs; ftopping all tle tay 
chinks with Yahoos tallow, til] I found ft 
it ſtaunch, and able to bear me and my 15 
freight. And when it was as compleat 15 
as 1 could poſſibly make it, I had it N 
drawn on a carriage very gently by Va. e 
hoos to the ſea- ſide, under the cond al 
of the ſorrel nag, and another ſervant. - 

When all was ready, and the day | 
come for my departure, I took leave of 10 


my maſter and lady, and the whole fa- 
mily; mine eyes flowing with tears, = 
| m 
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mige heart quite ſunk with grief. But 
his honour, out of curioſity, and per- 
haps (if I may ſpeak it without vanity) 
partly out of kindneſs, was determined 
to ſee me in my canoe, and got ſeveral of 
his neighbouring friends to accompany 
tim, I was forced to wait above an hour 
for the tide, and then obſerving the wind 
very fortunately bearing towards the 
iland, to which I intended to ſteer my 
courſe, I took a ſecond leave of my ma- 
ter ; but as I was going to proſtrate my- 
ſelf to kiſs his hoof, he did me the honour 
toraiſe it gently to my mouth, I am not 
ignorant how much I have been cenſured 
for mentioning this laſt particular : for 
my detractors are pleated to think it 
improbable, that ſo illuſtrious a perſon 
hould deſcend to give ſo great a mark 
of diſtinction to a creature fo inferior as 
I. Neither have I forgot, how apt ſome 
travellers are to boaſt of extraordinary 
favours they have received. But, if 
thele cenſurers were better acquainted 
with the noble and courteous diſpoſition 
of the Houyhnhnms, they would ſoon 
change their opinion. | 
I paid my reſpects to the reſt of the 
Houyhnhams in his honour's company; 
then getting into my canoe, I puſhed off 
trom the ſhore, . 


EH A P. XI. 


THE AUTHOR'S DANGEROUS VOY- 
AGE=HE ARRIVES AT NEW HOL- 
bAND, HOPING TOSETTLE THERE 
—IS WOUNDED WITH AN ARROW 
BY ONE OF THE NATIVES —1S 
SEIZED AND CARRIED BY FORCE 
INTO A PORTUGUESE SHIP—THE 
GREAT CIVILITIES OF THE CAP- 
TAIN — THE AUTHOR ARRIVES 
AT ENGLAND. 


12 this deſperate voyage on Feb- 
& ruary 15, 1714—1 5, at nine o'clock 
in the morning. The wind was very 
lyourablez however, I made uſe at 
firſt only of my paddles, but conſider- 
ng I ſhould ſoon be weary, and that the 
wind might chop about, I ventured to 
e up my little fail; and thus, with the 
lp of the tide, I went at the rate of 
league and a half an hour, as near 
% I could gueſs. My maſter and 
lis friends continued on the ſhore, till 

was almoſt out of fight; and I 
tro heard the ſortel nag (who always 


loved me) crying out, Znxy illa nybe 
* majah Yahoo ! '—* Take care of thy- 
« ſelf, gentle Yahoo !' 7 

My deſign was, if poſſible, to diſ- 
cover ſome ſmall ifland uninhabited, 
yet ſufficient by my labour to furniſh 
me with the neceſſaries of life, which I 
would have thought a greater happineſs 
than to be firſt miniſter in the politeſt 
court of Europe; ſo horrible was the 
idea I conceived of returning to live in 


the ſociety and under the government of 


Yahoos. For, in ſuch a ſolitude as I 


defired, I could at leaſt enjoy my own. 


thoughts, and reflect with delight on 


the virtues of thoie inimitable Houyhn= 


unms, without any opportunity of de- 
generating into the vices and corrup- 
tions of my own ſpecies, „ 
The reader may remember what I 
related when my crew conſpired againſt 
me and confined me to my cabbin. 


How I continued there ſeveral weeks, 


without knowing what courſe we took, 
and when I was put aſhore in the long- 


boat, how the ſailors told me with 
oaths, whether true or falſe, that they 


knew not in what part of the world we 


were. However, I did then believe us 
to be about ten degrees ſouthward of the 


Cape of Good Hope, or about forty- 
five degrees ſouthern latitude, as I ga- 


thered from ſome general words I over- 


heard among them, being, I ſuppoſed, to 


the ſouth-eaſt in their intended voyage 


to Madagaſcar. And although this 
were but little better than conjecture, 
yet I reſolved to ſteer my courle eaſt- 
ward, hoping to reach the ſouth-weſt 


coaſt of New Holland, and perhaps 
ſome ſuch ifſands as I defired, lying 


weſtward of it. The wind was full 


welt, and by fix in the evening I coms | 
puted I had gone eaſtward at leaſt eigh- 


teen leagues, when I ſpied a very ſmall 
ifland about half a league off, which 1 
ſoon reached, It was nothing but a 


rock with one creek, naturally arched 


by the force of tempeſts; here J put in 
my canoe, and climbing up a part of the 


rock, I could plainly diſcover land to 


the eaſt, extending from ſouth to north. 
I lay all night in my canoe, and repeat- 
ing my voyage early in the morning, I 
arrived in ſeven hours to the ſouth-eaſt 
point of New Holland. This confirm- 
ed me in the opinion I have long enter- 
tained, that the maps and charts place 
this country at leaſt three degrees more 
to the eaſt than it really is; which 


thought 
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thought I communicated many years 
ago to my worthy friend Mr. Her- 
man Moll, and gave him my reaſons 
for it, although he hath rather choſen 
to follow other authors. 

I ſaw no inhabitants in the place 
where landed; and, being unarmed, I 
was afraid of venturing far into the 
country. I found ſome ſhell-fiſh on 
the ſhore, and eat them raw, not dar- 
ing to kindle a fire, for fear of being 
diſcovered by the natives. I continued 
three days feeding on oyſters and lim- 
2 to fave my own proviſions; and I 


ortunately found a brook of excellent 


water, which gave me great relief. 
On the fourth day, venturing out 
_ early a little too far, I ſaw twenty or 
thirty natives upon a height, not above 
five hundred yards from me. They 
were ftark-naked, men, women, and 
children, round a fire, as I could diſco- 
ver by the ſmoke. One of them ſpied 
me, and gave notice to the reſt; five of 
them advanced towards me, leaving the 
women and children at the fire. I made 
what haſte I could to the ſhore, and 


getting into my canoe, ſhoved off: the 


ſavages obſerved me retreat, ran after 
me; and, before I could get far enough 
into the ſea, diſcharged an arrow, which 
wounded me deeply on the infide of my 
left knee. (I thall carry the mark to 
my grave.) I apprehended the arrow 
might be poiſoned, and paddling out of 
the reach of their darts (being a calm 
day) I made a ſhift to ſuck the wound, 
and dreſs it as well as I could. 

I was at a loſs what to do, for I durſt 
not return to the ſame landing-place, 
but ſtood to the north, and was forced 
to paddle; for the wind, though very 
gentle, was againſt me, blowing north- 
weſt. As I was looking about for a 
ſecure landing- place, I ſaw a fail to the 
north-north-ealt, which appearing every 
minute more viſible, I was in ſome 
doubt, whether I ſhould wait for them 
or no; but at laſt my deteſtation of the 
Yahoo race prevailed, and turning my 
canoe, I ſailed and paddled together to 
the ſouth, and got into the ſame creek 
from whence I ſet out in the morning, 
chuſing rather to truſt myſelf among 
_ theſe barbarians, than live with Euro- 
pean Yahoos. I drew up my canoe as 
Cloſe as I could to the ſhore, and hid 
mylelf behind a ftone by the little 
brook, which, as I have already ſaid, 
was excellent water, I 
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The ſhip came within half a league of 
this creek, and ſent out her long. boat 
with veſſels to take in freſh water, (for 
the place, it ſeems, was very well 
known) but I did not obſerve it till the 


boat was almoſt on ſhore, and it was too 
late to ſeek another hiding-place, The 


ſeamen at their landing obſerved my ci. 
noe, and rummaging it all over, eafi 
conjectured, that the owner could not 
be far off. Four of them well armed 
ſearched every eranny and lurking hole, 
till at laſt they found me flat on my face 
behind the ſtone. They gazed awhile 


in admirition at my ſtrange uncouth 


dreſs, my coat made of ſkins, my wood. 
en-ſoaled ſhoes, and my furred ſtock. 


ings; from whence, however, they con- 
cluded I was not a native of the place, 


who all go naked. One of the ſeamen, 
in Portugueſe, bid me riſe, and aſked 
who I was. I underſtood that Janguape 
very well, and getting upon my feet, 
{aid I was a poor Yahoo, baniſhe( fron 
the Houyhnhnms, and deſired they 


would pleaſe to Jet me depart. They 


admired to hear me anſwer them in ther 
own tongue, and ſaw, by my com- 
plexion I muſt be an European; but 
were at a loſs to know what I meant by 
Yahoos and Houyhnhnms, and at the 
ſame time fell a laughing at my ſtrange 
tone of ſpeaking, which reſembled the 
neighing of a horſe. I trembled all 
the while betwixt fear and hatred: ! 
again deſired leave to depart, and was 
gently moving to my canoe; but they 
laid hold on me, deſiring to know what 
country I was of? whence I came! 
with many other queſtions. I told 
them I was born in England, fron 


whence I came about five years ago, and 


then their country and ours were 41 
peace. I therefore hoped they would 
not treat me as an enemy, ſince I meant 
them no harm, but was a poor Yahoo, 
ſeeking ſome deſolate place where t0 


path the remainder of his unfortunate 
life. #7 


When they began to talk, I thought 
I never heard or ſaw any thing ſo un- 
natural; for it appeared to me as mon: 
ſtrous as if a dog or a cow ſhould ſpeak 
in England, or a Yahoo in Houybn- 
hnmland. The honeſt Portugueſe wet 
equally amazed at my ſtrange dreſs, and 
the odd manner of delivering my words, 
which, however, they underſtood vet) 
well. They ſpoke to me with gre# 


humanity, and ſaid they were ſure ther 
| captau 
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in would carry me gratis to Liſbon, 
from whence I might return to my own 
country; that two of the ſeamen would 
back to the ſhip, inform the captain 

of what they had ſeen, and receive his 
orders; in the mean time, unleſs I 
would give my ſolemn oath not to fly, 
would ſecure me by force. I 
thought it beſt to comply with their pro- 
poſa}, They were very curious to know 
my ſtory, but I gave them very little 
ſatisfaction; and they all conjectured, 
that my mis fortunes had impaired my 
reafon. In two hours, the boat, which 


went loaden with veſſels of water, re- 


turned with the captain's command to 
fetch me on board. I fell on my knees 
to pteſerre my liberty, but all was in 
yam; and the men having tie me with 
cords, heaved me into the boat, from 
whence I was taken into the ſhip, and 
from thence into the captain's cabbin. 
His name was Pedro De Mendez, he 
was a very courteous and generous per- 
fon; he entreated me to 4 ſome ac- 
count of myſelf, and de 
what I would eat or drink; ſaid I ſhould 
be uſed as well as himſelf, and ſpoke fo 
many obliging things, that I wondered 
to find ſuch civilities from a Yahoo. 
However, I remained ſilent and ſullen 


I was ready to faint at the very ſmell of 


him and his men. At laſt T defired 
ſomething to eat out of my own canoe ; 
but he ordered me a chicken and ſome 
excellent wine, and then directed that I 
ſhould be put to bed in a very clean cab- 
bin, I would not undreſs myſelf, but 
lay on the bed-cloaths, and in half an 
hour ſtole out, when I thought the crew 
was at dinner, and getting to the ſide 
of the ſhip, was going to leap into the 
ſea, andſwim for my life, rather than con- 
tinue among Yahoos. But one of the 
en prevented me, and having in- 
formed the captain, I was chained to 
my cabbin. | 
After dinner, Don Pedro came to 


me, and defired to know my reaſon for 


deſperate an attempt; aſſured me he 
W —_ to do me all the ſervice BP 
able, and ſpoke ſo very movingly, 
that at laſt ] deſcended Pet Be him ide 
at animal that had ſome little portion 
reafon. I gave him a very ſhort re- 
don of my voyage, of the conſpiracy 
Nainſt me by my own men, of the coun- 
ty where they {lr me on ſhore, and of 
my three years refidence there. All 
Which he doked upon as if it were a 


red to know 
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dream or viſion, whereat I took great 
offence ; for I had quite forgot the fa- 


cuity of lying, ſo peculiar to Yahoos 


in all countries where they preſide, and 
conſequently the diſpoſition of ſuſpect- 
ing truth in others of their own ſpecies. 
I aſked him, whether it were the cuſ- 
tom in his country to ſay the thing that 
Was not? I aflured him I had almoſt 
forgot what he meant by falſhood, and 
if I had lived 4 thouſand years in 
Houyhnhnmland, I ſhould never have 


heard a lye from the meaneſt'ſervant; 


that I was altogether indifferent whe- 
ther he believed me or no; but how- 
ever, in return for his favours, I would 
give ſo much allowance to the corrup- 
tion of his nature, as to anſwer any ob- 
jection he would pleaſe to make, and 
then he might eaſily diſcover the truth. 


The captain, a wiſe man, after many 
endeavours to catch me tripping in ſome 
part of my ſtory, at laſt began to have 


a better opinion of my veracity ; and the 


rather, becauſe he confeſſed he met with 


a Dutch ſkipper, who pretended to have 


landed, with five others of his crew, 
upon a certain iſland or continent ſouth 
of New Holland, where they went for 


freſh water, and obſerved a horle driv- 
ing before him ſeveral animals exactly 
reſembling thoſe I deſcribed under the 
name of Yahoos, with ſome other par- 


ticulars, which the captain ſaid he had 


forgot; becauſe he then concluded them 
all to be lyes. But he added, that ſince 
I profefled ſo inviolable an attachment 
to truth, I muſt give him-my word and 
honour to bear him company in this 


voyage, without attempting any thing 
againſt my life, or elſe he would conti- 


nue me a priſoner till we arrived at Liſ- 
bon. I gave him the promiſe he re- 

uired, but at the ſame time proteſted, 
that I would ſuffer the greateſt hard- 


ſhips rather than return to live among 


Yahoos. 1. 

Our voyage paſſed without any con- 
ſiderable accident. In gratitude to the 
captain, I ſometimes ſat with him at 
his earneft requeſt, and ſtrove to con- 


ceal my antipathy againſt human kind, 


although it often broke out, which he 


ſuffered to paſs without obſervation, | 
But the 3 part of the day I con- 


fined myſelf to my cabbin, to avoid ſee- 
ing any of the crew. The captain had 
often intreated me to {trip myſelf of my 
ſavage dreſs, and offered to lend me the 
beſt ſuit of cloaths he had. This I 

8 would 
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would not be prevailed on to accept, ab- 
horring to cover myſelf with any thing 
that had been on the back of a Yahoo. 
I only deſired he would lend me two 
clean ſhirts, which having been waſhed 
ſince he wore them, I believed would 
not ſo much defile me. Theſe I changed 
every ſecond day, and waſhed them 
myſelf. | 

Me arrived at Liſbon, Nov. 5, 1715. 
At our landing the captain forced me 


to cover myſelf with his cloak, to pre- 


vent the rabble from crouding about 
me. I was conveyed to his own houſe; 
and, at my earneſt requeſt, he led me 
vp to the higheſt room backwards. I 
conjured him to conceal from all per- 
ſons what had told him of the Houyhn- 
'hnms, becauſe the leaſt hint of ſuch a 


Rory would not only draw numbers of 


people to ſee me, but probably put me 


in danger of being impriſoned or burnt 
by the inquiſition. The captain per- 
ſuaded me to accept a ſuit of cloaths 


newly made, but I would not ſuffer the 


taylor to take my meaſure; however, 
Don Pedro being almoſt of my ſize, 


they fitted me well enough. He ac- 


coutred me with other neceſſaries, all 
new, which I aired for twenty-four 


hours before I would uſe them. 


The captain had no wife, nor above 


three ſervants, none of which were ſuf- 


fered to attend at meals, and his whole 


deportment was ſo obliging, added to 
very good human underſtanding, that I 
really began to tolerate his company. 
He gained ſo far upon me, that I ven- 


tured to look out of the back window. 


By degrees I was brought into another 
room, from whence I peeped into the 
ſtreet, but drew my head back in a 


fright. In a week's time he ſeduced 


me down to the door. I found my ter- 
ror gradually leſſened, but my hatred 


and contempt ſeemed to increaſe, 1 


was at laſt bold enough to walk the 
{treet in his company, but kept my noſe 
well ſtopped with rue, or ſometimes 
with tobacco. ons 

In ten days, Don Pedro, to whom I 
had given ſome account of my domeſ- 


tick affairs, put it upon me as a matter 


of honour and conſcience, that I ought 
to return to my native country, and live 
at home with my wife and children. 
He told me there was an Engliſh ſhip 
in the port juſt ready to fail, and he 
would furniſh me with all things neceſ- 
ſary. It would be tedious to repeat his 
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arguments, and my contradictions. He 
ſaid it was altogether impoſſible to find 
ſuch a ſolitary iſland as I had defired to 
live in; but I might command in my 
own houſe, and paſs my timein a man. 
ner as recluſe as I pleaſed, 
1 complied at laſt, finding I could 
not do better. I left Liſbon the 
day of November, in an Engliſh mer. 
chantman, but who was the maſter [ 
never enquired. Don Pedro accompa. 
nied me to the ſhip, and lent me twenty 
pounds. He took kind leave of me, 
and embraced me at parting, which I 
bore as well as I could. During this 
laſt voyage I had no commerce with the 
maſter or any of his men, but pretend- 
ing I was.ſick, kept cloſe in my cabbin, 
On the gth of December 1715, we caſt 
anchor in the Downs about nine in the 
morning, and at three in the afternoon 
I got ſafe to my houſe at Rotherhithe, 
My wife and family received me with 
great ſurprize and joy, becauſe they 
concluded me certainly dead; but I muſt 
freely confeſs the ſight of them filled 
me only with hatred, diſguſt, and con- 
tempt, and the more by reflecting on 
the near alliance I had to them. For, 
although ſince my unfortunate exile 
from the Houyhnhnm. country, I had 
compelled myſelf to tolerate the fight of 
Yahoos, and to converſe with Don Pe- 
dro De Mendez; yet my memory and 
imagination were perpetually filled with 
the virtues and ideas of thoſe. exalted 
Houyhnhnms. And when I began to 
conſider, that by copulating with one of 
the Yahoo ſpecies I had become a pa- 
rent of more, it ſtruck me with the ut- 
molt ſhame, confuſion, and horror. 
As ſoon as I entered the houſe, my 
wife took me in her arms, and killed 
me, at which having not been uſed to 
the touch of that odious animal for ſo 
many years, I fell into a ſwoon for al- 
moſt an hour. At the time I am will- 
ing it is five years ſince my laſt retum 
to England: during the firſt year [ 
could not endure my wife and children 
in my preſence, the very ſmell of them 
was intolerable, much leſs could I ſuf- 
fer them to eat in the ſame room. To 
this hour they dare not preſume to touch 
my bread, or drink out of the ſame cups 
neither was I ever able to let one of them 
take me by the hand. The firſt mo- 
ney I laid out was to buy two young 
ſtone-horſes, which I kept in à 8 


ſtable, and next to them the *. : 
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y greateſt favourite; for I feel my 
its revived by the ſmell he contracts 
in the ſtable. My horſes underſtand 
me tolerably well; I converſe with them 
at leaſt four hours every day. They 
are ſtrangers to bridle or ſaddle; they 
live in great amity with me, and friend- 
ſhip to each other, | 


CHAP, XII. 


THE AUTHOR'S VERACITY—HIS 
WORK—HIS CENSURE OF THOSE 
TRAVELLERS WHO sWERVE 
FROM THE TRUTH—THE Au- 
THOR CLEARS HIMSELF FROM 
ANY SINISTER ENDS IN WRIT- 
ING—AN OBJECTION ANSWERED 
THE METHOD OF PLANTING 
COLONIES—HIS NATIVE COUN- 
TRY COMMENDED=—THE RIGHT 
OF THE CROWN TO THOSE COUN- 
' TRIES DESCRIBED BY THE Au- 
THOR IS JUSTIFIED—THE DIPFI- 


CULTY OF CONQUERING THEM— 


THE AUTHOR TAKES HIS LAST 
LEAVE OF THE READER; PRO- 
POSETH HIS MANNER OF LIVING 
FOR THE FUTURE, GIVES GOOD 
ADVICE, AND CONCLUDETH. 


HUS, gentle reader, I have given | 


thee a faithful hiſtory of my 
travels for ſixteen years, and above ſe- 
ven months, wherein I have not been fo 
ſtudious of ornament as truth. I could, 
perhaps, like others, have aſtoniſhed thee 
with ſtrange improbable tales ; but I 
nther choſe to relate plain matter of 
fat in the ſimpleſt manner and ſtyle, 
decauſe my principal defign was to in- 
form, and not to amuſe thee, 

It is eaſy for us to travel into remote 
countries, which are ſeldom viſited by 
Engliſhmen or other Europeans, to 
form deſcriptions of wonderful animals 

th at ſea and land, Whereas a tra- 
reller's chief aim ſhould be to make 
men wiſer and better, and to improve 
their minds by the bad as well as good 
example of what they deliver concern- 
ng foreign places. | 

1 could heartily wiſh a law was en- 
ited, that every traveller, before he 
dere permitted to publith his voyages, 
uld be obliged to make oath before 
e lord high chancellor, that all he in- 


Fackd to print was abſolutely true, to 
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the beſt of his knowledge; for then the 
world would no longer be deceived, as 
it uſuallly is, while ſome writers, to 
make their works paſs the better upon 
the publick, impoſe the groſſeſt falſities 


on the unwary reader. I have peruſe 
ſeveral books of travels with great de- 

light in my younger days; but having 
fince gone over moſt parts of the globe, 


and been able to contradict many fabu- 
lous accounts from my own obſerva- 
tion, it hath given me a great diſguſt 


againſt this part of reading, and ſome 


indignation to ſee the credulity of man- 
kind ſo impudently abuſed. Therefore, 


ſince my acquaintance were pleaſed to 


think my poor endeavours might not be 
unacceptable to my country, I impoſed 
on myſelf as a maxim, never to be 


ſwerved from, that I would ftrily ad- 


here to truth; neither, indeed, can I be 
ever; under the leaſt temptation to vary 
from it, while I retain in my mind the 
lectures and example of my noble ma- 
ſter, and the other illuſtrious Houyhn- 
hnms, of whom J had ſo long the ho- 
nour to be an humble hearer. 8 19088 


——Nec, fi miſerum fortuna ſinonem 
Finxit, vanum etiam, mendacemque impro- 


ba finget. | 


I know very well how little reputa- 


tion is to be got by mu which re- 
quire neither genius nor learning, nor 
indeed any other talent, except a good 
memory, or an exact journal, I know 
likewiſe, the writers of travels, like 
dictionary- makers, are ſunk into obli- 
vion by the weight and bulk of thoſe 
who come laſt, and therefore lie upper- 
moſt. And it is highly probable, that 


ſuch travellers who ſhall hereafter viſit 


the countries deſcribed in this work of 
mine, may, by detecting my errors (if 
there be any) and adding many new 
diſcoveries of their own, joſtle me out 
of vogue, and ſtand in my place, mak- 
ing the world forget that ever I was an 


author. This, indeed, would be too great 


a mortification, if I wrote for fame: 
but as my ſole intention was the PUB- 
LICK GOOD, I cannot be altogether 
diſappointed. For who can read of the 
virtues I have mentioned in the glorious 
Houyhnhnms, without being aſhamed 
of his own vices, when he conſiders 


himſelf as the reaſoning, governing ani- 


mal of his country? I ſhall ſay nothing 
of thoſe remote nations where Yahoos 
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rupted are the Brobdingnagians, whoſe 
wiſe maxims in morality and govern- 
ment it would be our happineſs to ob- 
ſerve. But I forbear deicanting farther, 


and rather leave the judicious reader to 


his own remarks and applications. 
I am not a little pleaſed that this 


work of mine can poſſibly meet with no 


cenſures; for what objections can be 
made againſt a writer who relates only 


plain facts that happened in ſuch diſtant 


countries, where we have not the leaſt 
intereſt with reſpect either to trade or 
negociations? I have carefully avoided 
every fault with which common writers 


of travels are often too juſtly charged. 


Beſides, I meddle not with any party, 


but write without paſſion, prejudice, or 


ill will, againſt any man or number of 


men whatſoever. I write for the nobleſt 


end, to inform and inſtrutt mankind ; 
over whom I may, without breach of 
modeſty, pretend to ſome ſuperiority, 
from the advantages I received by con- 
verſing ſo long among the moſt accom- 


pliſhed Houybonhnms. I write without 


any view towards profit or praiſe. . I 
never ſuffer a word to paſs that may 


look like reflection, or poſhbly give the 
leaſt offence even to thoſe who are moſt 
ready to take it. So that I hope I may 
with juſtice pronounce myſelf an author 


perfectly blameleſs, againſt whom the 
tribes of anſwerers, conſiderers, obſery- 
ers, reflecters, detecters, and remarkers, 
will neyer be able to find matter for exer- 
ciſing their talents. | 


I confeſs, it was whiſpered to me, 
that I was bound in duty, as a ſubject 


of England, to have given in a memo- 
rial to a ſecretary of ſtate at my firit 
coming over; becauſe, whatever lands 
are diſcovered by a ſubject, belong to 


the crown, But I doubt whether our 


conquelts in the countries I treat of, 
would be as eaſy as thoſe of Ferdinando 
Cortez over the naked Americans. The 


Lilliputians, I think, are hardly worth 


the charge of a fleet and army to reduce 


them, and I queſtion whether it might 


be prudent or ſafe to attempt the Brob- 
dingnagians. Or whether an Engliſh 
army would be much at their eaſe with 
the Flying Iſland over their heads. 
The Houyhnbnms, indeed, appear not 
to be ſo well prepared for war, a ſcience 


to which they are perfect ſtrangers, 


and eſpecially againſt miſſive weapons, 
However, ſuppoſing myſelf to be a mi- 


- 
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preſide, amongſt which, the leaſt cor- 


niſter of ftate, I could never give 

advice for invading them. Their pry. 
dence, unanimity, © unacquaintedne(y 
with fear, and their love of their coun. 
try, would amply ſupply all defe&s in 
the military art. Imagine twenty thou. 


ſand of them breaking into the midi 


of an European army, confounding the 
ranks, overturning the carriages, bat. 
tering the warriors faces into mummy, 
by terrible yerks from their hinder 
hoofs. For they would well deſerve the 
character 2 to Auguſtus: Recal. 
citrat undique tutus. But inſtead of 
propoſals for conquering that magnani. 
mous nation, I rather wiſh they were 


in A capacity Or diſpoſition to ſend a 


ſufficient number of their inhabitants 
for civilizing Europe, by teaching us 
the firſt, principles of honour, juſtice, 


truth, temperance, 22 ſpirit, far. 
titude, chaſtity, fr 


iendſhip, benevo- 
lence, and fidelity. The names of all 


which virtues are ſtill retained among 


us in moſt languages, and are to be met 
with in ſome modern as well as ancient 
authors; which I am ableto aſſert from 
my own {ſmall reading. 

But I had another reaſon which 
made me leſs forward to enlarge his 
majeſty's dominions by my diſcoveries, 
To ſay the truth, I had conceived afew 
ſcruples with relation to the diſtributive 
juſtice of princes upon thoſe occaſions, 

or inſtance, a crew of pirates are driven 
by a ſtorm they know not whither; at 
length a boy diſcovers land from the 
top-maſt, they go on ſhore to rob and 
plunder; they ſee an harmleſs people, 
are entertained with kindnels, they give 
the country a new name, they take for- 
mal poſſeſſion of it for their king, the) 
ſet up a rotten plank or ſtone for a me- 
morial, they murder two or three dozen 
of the natives, bring away a couple 
more by force for a ſample, return 
home, and get their pardon. Here com- 
mences a new dominion acquired with a 
title by divine right. Ships are ſent 
with the firſt opportunity, the natives 
driven out or deſtroyed, their princes 


tortured to diſcover their gold; a free 


licence given to all acts of inhumanlty 
and luſt, the earth reeking with the 
blood of it's inhabitants; and this exe- 
crable crew of butchers employed in 
ſo pious an expedition, is a modern co. 
lony ſent to convert and civiiize an 
idolatrous and barbarous people. 1 
But this deſcription, I con feſs, my 
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þ do means affect the Britiſh nation, 
uho may be an example to the whole 
world for their wiſdom, care, and juſ- 
tice, in planting colonies; their liberal 
endowments for the advancement of re- 
ligion and learning; their choice of 
devout and able paſtors to. propagate 
Clrifianity,, their caution in ſtocking 
their provinces with, people of ſober 
lives and converſations from this the 
mother kingdom; their ſtri& regard to 
the diſtribution of juſtice, in ſupplying 
the civil adminiſtration through all 
| their colonies, with officers of the great- 
et abilities, utter ſtrangers to corrup- 
tion; and to crown all, by ſending the 
moſt vigilant and virtuous governors, 
who have no other views than the hap- 
pineſs of the people over whom they 
preſide, and the honour of the king 
their maſter, _ | 

But as thoſe countries which I have 
deſcribed do not appear to have a de- 
fire of being conquered and enſlaved, 
murdered or driven out by colonies, 
nor abound either in gold, ſilver, ſugar, 
or tobacco; I did humbly conceive 
they were by no means proper objects 
of our zeal, our valour, or our ,Qtereſt. 
However, if thoſe whom it more con- 
cerns think fit to be of another opi- 


did ever viſit theſe countries before me. 


believed; unleſs a diſpute may ariſe 
about the two Yahoos ſaid to have been 
ſeen many ages ago on a mountain in 
Houyhnhnm-land, from whence: the 
opinion is, that the race of thoſe brutes 
hath deſcended 3 and theſe, for any 
thing I know, may have been Engliſh, 
which indeed I was apt to ſuſpect from 
the lineaments of their poſterities coun- 
tenances, although very much defaced. 
But how far that will go to make out 


law, 

But as to the formality of taking 
poſſeſſion in my ſovereign's name, it 
never came once into my thoughts; and 
if it had, yet, as my affairs then ſtood, 
I ſhould, perhaps, in point of prudence 
and ſelf. preſervation, have put it off to 
a better opportunity. 

Having thus anſwered the only ob- 
ection that can ever be raiſed againſt 
me as a traveller, I here take a final 
leave of all my courteous readers, and 
return to enjoy my own ſpeculations in 
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nion, Jam ready to depoſe, when I ſhall 
be lawfully called, that no European 


I mean, if the inhabitants ought to be 


a title I leave to the learned in colony- 


my little garden at Redriff, to ap 
thoſe excellent leſſons of virtue whac 


J learned among the Houyhnhnms, to 


inſtru& the Vahaos of my own family 
as far ag I ſhall find them docible ani- 
mals, to behold my figure often in 2 
glaſs; and thus, if poſſible, habituate 
myſelf by time to tolerate the ſight of a 
human creature: to lament the brutality 
of the Houyhnhnms in my own coun- 


try, but always treat their perſons with 


reſpect, for the ſake of my noble maſter, 


his family, his friends, and the whole 
Houyhnhnm race, whom theſe of ours 


have the honour to reſemble in all their 
lineaments, however their intellectuals 
came to degenerate. 


I began laſt week to permit my wife 
to ſit at dinner with me, at the fartheſt 


end of a long table, and to anſwer (but 


with the utmoſt brevity) the few queſ- 
Yet the ſmell of a 


tions I aſked her. 
Yahoo continuing very offenſive, I al- 
ways keep my noſe well ſtopped with 
rue, lavender, or tobacco leaves, And 
although it be hard for a man late in life 
to remove old habits, I am not alto- 
gether- out of hopes in ſome time to 


' ſuffer a neighbour Yahoo in my com- 


pany, without the apprehenſions I am 

yet under of his teeth or his claws. 
My reconcilement to the Yahoo kind 

in general might not be ſo difficult, if 


they would be content with thoſe vices 


and follies only which nature hath in- 


titled them to. I am not in the leaſt pro- 


voked at the fight of a lawyer, a pick- 
pocket, a colonel, a fool, a lord, a game- 
ſter, a politician, a whore-maſter, a phy- 
ſician, an evidence, a ſuborner, an at- 


torney, a traitor, or the like: this is all 


according to the due courſe of things. 


But when I behold a lump of defor- 


mity and diſeaſes, both in body and 
mind, ſmitten with pride, it imme- 
diately breaks all the meaſures of my 
patience; neither ſhail I be ever able to 
comprehend how ſuch an animal and 
ſuch a vice could tally together. The 


wiſe and virtuous Houyhnhnms, who 


abound in all excellencies that can 


adorn a rational creature, have no name 


for this vice in their language, which 


hath no terms to expreſs any thing that 
is evil, except thoſe whereby they de- 
ſcribe the deteftable qualities of their 


Yahoos, among which they were not 
able to diſtinguiſh this of pride, for 
want of thoroughly underſtanding hu- 
man nature, as it ſheweth itſelf in other 
e N countries 
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countries where that animal preſides, 
But I, who had more experience, could 
plainly obſerve ſome rudiments of it 
among the wild Yahoos. 

But the Houyhnhnms, who live under 
the government of reaſon, are no more 
proud of the good qualities they poſſeſs, 
than I ſhould be for not wanting a leg 

or an arm, which no man in his wits 


would boaſt of, although he | 
miſerable without them. I — — 
longer upon this ſubject, from the de. 
fire I have to make the ſociety of an 
Engliſh Yahoo by any means not in. 
ſupportable, and therefore I here intreat 
thoſe who have any tincture of this ab. 
ſurd vice, that they will not preſume ts 
come in my fight, | 
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8 ſo many worthy perſons have, I am told, aſcribed the honour 
A of this performance to me, they will not be ſurprized ot ſeeing 
my name to this preface; nor am I very inſincere, when I call it 
zn honour ; for it the authors of the age are amongſt the number 
of thoſe who conferred it on me, I know very few of them to whom 
mall return the compliment of ſuch a ſuſpicion. | 

could indeed have bcea very well content with the reputation, well 
knowing that ſome writings may bejuttly laid to my charge, of a me- 
tit greatly inferior to that of the following work; had not the impu- 
tation directly accuſed me of falſhood, in breaking a promiſe, which 
[ have ſolemnly made in print, of never publiſhing, even a pamphlet, 
without ſetting my name to it: a promiſe I have always hitherto faith- 
fully kept; and, for the ſake of men's characters, I wiſh all other 
writers were by law obliged to ule the fame method; but, till they 
are, I ſhall no longer impoſe any ſuch reftraint on myſelf. 
A ſecond reaſon which induces me to refute this untruth, 1s, that it, 
may have a tendency to injure me in a profeſſion, to which I have applied 
wih ſo arduous and intent a diligence, that I have had no leiſure, if 
| had inclination, to compeſe any thing of this kind. Indeed, I am 
very far from entertaining ſuch an inclination; I know the value of 
the reward which fame confers on authors, too well, to endeavour 
ay longer to obtain it; nor was the world ever more unwilling to be- 
tow the glorious, envied prize, of the laurel or bays, than I ſhould 
row be to receive any ſuch garland or fool's cap. There is not, I 
| believe, (and it is bold to affirm) a fingle free Briton in this kingdom, 
who hates his wife more heartily than ] deteſt the muſes. They have, 
indeed, behaved to me like the moſt infamous harlots; and have laid * 
many a ſpurious, as well as deformed production at my door: in all 
which, my good friends the criticks, have, in their profound diſcern- 
ment, diſcovered ſome reſemblance of the parent; and thus I have 
been reputed and reported the author of half the ſcurrility, bawdy, 
treaſon, and blaſphemy, which theſe few laſt years have produced. 
am far from thinking every perſon Wo hath thus aſperſed me, 
had 2 determinate deſign of doing me an injury; I impricc it only to 
an idle, childiſh levity, which pcfleſſes too many minds, and makes 
them report their conjectures as matters of fact, without weighing the 
proof, or conſidering the conſequences. But as to the former of theſe, 
my readers will do well to examine their own talents very ſtrictly, be- 
fore they are too thavoughly convinced of their abilities to diſinguilh 
a author's ſtile ſo accurately, as from that only to pronounce an 
anonymous work to be his: and,, as to the latter, a litile reflectien 
will convince them of the cruelty they are guilty of by ſuch reports. 
or my own part, I can aver, that there are_few crimes of which I 
ſhould have been more aſhamed, than of ſome writings laid to my 
charge. I am as well aſfured cf the inzuries I kave ſuffered from wo 
| - unju 
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unjuſt imputations, not only in general character; but as they have, 
1 conceive, frequently raiſed me inveterate enemies, in perſons t 
whoſe diſadvantage I have never entertained a ſingle thought; nay, 
in men whoſe characters, and even names, have been xs ani to 
me. | | 
Among all the ſcurrilities with which I have been accuſed, (though 
equally and totally innocent of every one) none ever raiſed my indig. 
nation ſo much as the Cauſidicade: this accuſed me not only of being 
a bad writer, and a bad man; but with downright idiotiſm, in flying 
in the face of the greateſt men of my profeſſion. I take, therefore, 
this opportunity to proteſt, that I never ſaw that infamous, paultry 


| libel, till long after it had been in print; ner can any man hold it in 


greater contempt and abhorrence than myſelf, 

The reader will pardon my dwelling {5 long on this ſubject, as [ 
have ſuffered ſo cruelly by theſe aſperſioas in my own eaſe, in my re- 
putation, and in my intereſt. I ſhall, however, henceforth treat ſuch 
cenſure with the contempt it deſerves; and do here revoke the pro- 
miſe I formerly made; ſo that I ſhall now look upon myſelf at fall 
liberty to publiſh an anonymous work, without any breach of faith, 
For though probably I ſhall never make any uſe of this liberty, there 
15 no reaſon why I ſhould be under areſtraint for which I have not en- 
joyed the purpoſed recompence. | | 

A third, and indeed the ſtrongeſt reaſon which hath drawn me into 
print, is to do juſtice to the real and fole author cf this little book; 
who, notwithſtanding the many excellent obſervations diſperſed 
through it, and the deep knowledge of human nuture it diſcovers, 
is a young woman; one fo nearly and dearly allied to me, in the 
higheſt friendſhip as well as relation, that if ſhe had wanted any 
aniſtance of mine, I would have been as ready to have given it her, 
as I would have been juſt to my word in owning it: but, in reality, 
two or three hints which aroſe on the reading of it, and ſome lit. 
tle direction as to the conduct of the ſecond volume, much the 
greater part of which I never ſaw till in print, were all the aid fhe 
received from me. Indeed, I believe there are few bouks in the world 
ſo abſolutely the author's own as this. | | 

There were ſome grammatical and other errors in {tile in the fil. 
impreſſion, which my abſence from town prevented my correcting, 2 
I have endeavoured, though in great haſte, in this edition: by com- 
paring the one with the other, the reader may ſee, if he thinks i. 


worth his while, the ſhare I have in this book, as it now ſtands, and 
which amounts to little more than the correction of ſome ſmall 


errors, which want of habit in writing chiefly occaſioned, and whicl 
no man of learning would think worth his cenſure in a romance; not 
any gentleman, in the writings of a young woman. 

And as the faults of this work want very little excuſe, ſo it's beau- 
ties want as little recommendation: though I will not ſay but they 


may ſometimes Rand in need of being pointed out to the generality of 


readers. For as the merit of this work confiſts in a vaſ penetration 
into human nature, a deep and profound diſcernment of all the mazes, 
windings and labyrinths, which perplex the heart of man to ſuch 
degree, that he is himſelf often incapable of ſeeing through them; 
and as this is the greateſt, nobleſt, and rareſt, of all the talents Which 
conſtitute a genius; ſo a much larger ſhare of this talent is neceſſary, 
even to recognize theſe diſcoveries, when they are laid before us, than 
falls tothe ſhare of a common reader. Such beauties, therefore, __ 

| | authot, 
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zuthor, muſt be contented to paſs often unobſerved and untaſted; 
whereas, on the contrary, the imperfections of this little book, which 
ariſe, not from want of genius, but of learning, lie open to the eyes 
of every fool Who has had a little Latin inoculated into his tail; but 
had the ſame great quantity of birch been better employed, in 
ſcourging away his ill-nature, he would not have expoſed it in en- 
deavouring to cavil at the firſt performance of one, whoſe ſex and 
ace entitie her to the gentleſt criticiſm, while her merit, of an infi- 
nitely higher kind, may defy the ſevereſt. But! believe the warmta 
of my friendſhip hath led me to engage a critick of my own imagi- 
nation only, for I ſhould be ſorry to conceive ſach a one had any real 
exiſtence. If, however, any ſuch compoſition of folly, meanneis, and 
malevolence, ſhould actually exiſt, he muſt be as incapable of convic- 
tion, as unworthy of an anſwer. - I ſhall, therefore, proceed to the 
more pleaſing talk of pointing out ſome of the beauties of this little 
work. | 
have attempted, in my preface to. Joſeph Andrews, to prove, that 
every work of this kind is in it's nature a comick epick poem, of 
waich Homer left us a precedent, though it be unhappily loſt. | 

The two great originals of a ſerious air, which we have derived 
from that miguty genius, differ principally in the action, which in 
the Iliad is entire and uniform; in the Odyſſey, is rather a ſeries of 
actions, all tending to produce one great end. Virgil and Milton are, 
| think, the only pure imitators of the former: moſt of the other 
Latin, as well as Italian, French, and Engliſh epick poets, chuſing 
rather the hiſtory of ſoine war, as Lucan, and Silius Italicus; ora 
ſeries of adventures, as Arioſto, &c. for the ſubject of their poems. 

In the ſame manner, the comick writer may either fix on one 
action, as the authors of Le Lutrin, the Dunciad, &c. or on a ſeries, as 
Butler in verſe, and Cervantes in proſe, have done. . 

Of this latter kind is the book now before us; where the fable con- 
ſts of a ſeries of ſeparate adventures, detached frew and independent 
on each other, yet all tending to one great end: fo that thoſe who 
ſhould object want of unity of action here, may, if they pleaſe, or if 
they dare, fly back with their objection, in the face of even the Odyſſey 
itſelf. | | 

Phis fable hath in it theſe three difficult ingredients, which will be 
found on confideration to be always neceſſary to works of this kind, 
Viz, that the main end or ſcope be at once amiable, ridiculous, and 
natural. e | 5 | 

If it be ſaid, that ſome of the comick performances I have above- 
mentioned differ in the firſt of theſe, and ſet before us the odious, in- 
ſtead of the amiable; J anſwer, that is far from being one of their 
perfections; and of this the authors themſelves ſeem ſo ſenſible, that 
they endeavour to deceive their reader by falſe gloſſes and colours; 
and, by the help cf irony at leaſt, to repreſent the aim and deſign of 
their heroes in a favourable and agreeable light. 

I might farther obſerve, that, as the incidents ariſing from this 
able, though often ſurprizing, are every where natural, (credibility 
not being once ſhocked through the whole) ſo there is one beauty very 
apparent, which hath been attributed by the greateſt of criticks to the 
greateſt of poets; that every epiſode bears a manifeſt impreſſion of the 
Principal deſign, and chiefly turns on the perſection or imperfectien 
of triendſhip; of which noble paſſion, from it's higheſt purity - 1 

. : owe 


. PR e. 


loweſt falſhoods and diſguiſes, this little book is, in my opinion, the 
moſt exact model. DOR | 5 

As to the characters here deſcribed, I ſhall repeat the ſaying of one 
of the greateſt men of this age, That they are as wonderfully draun 
© by the writer, as they were by nature herſelf.” There are many 
ſtrokes in Orgueil, Sp«tter, Varniſh, Le Vif, the Balancer, and ſome 
others, which would have ſhined in the pages of Theophraſtus, Ho. 
race, or La Bruyere. Nay, there are ſome touches, which I will 
venture to ſay, might have done honour to the pencil of the immortal 
Shakeſpeare himſelf. 

The ſentiments are in general extremely delicate; thoſe particu. 
larly which regard friendſhip, are, I think, as noble and elevated as 
J have any where met with: nor can I help remarking, that the 
author hath been ſo careful in juſtly adapting them to her character, 
that a very indifferent reader, after he is in the leaſt acquainted tn 
the character of the ſpeaker, can ſeldom fail of applying every ſenti. 
ment to the perſon who uttcrs it. Of this we have the ſtrongeſt in- 
ſtance in Cynthia and Camilla, where the lively ſpirit of the tormer, 
and the gentle ſoftneſs of the latter, breathe through every ſentence 
which drops from either of them. | | 
The diction I ſhall ſay no more of, than as it is the laſt and loweſt 
perfection in a writer, and one which many of great genius ſeem to 
have little regarded, ſol muſt allow my author to have the leaſt merit 
on this head: many errors in ſtyle exiſting in the firſt edition, and ſome, 
I am convinced, remaining {till uncured in this; but experience and 
habit will moſt certainly remove this objection; for a good ſtile, 2 

well as 2 good hand in writing, is chiefly learned by practice. 
I ſhall here finiſh theſe ſhort remarks on this little bock, which 
have been drawn from me by thoſe people, who have very falſely and 
impertinently called me it's author; I declare I have ſpoken no more 


than my real ſentinents of it, nor can I fee why any relation or at. 


tachment to merit ſhould reftrain me from it's commendation. 

The true reaſon why ſome have been backward in giving this book 
it's juſt praiſe, and way others have ſought after ſome more known 
and experienced author fer it, is, I apprehend, no other, than an aſtoniſh- 
ment how one ſo young, and in appearance ſo unacquainted with 
the world, ſhould know ſo much both of the better and worſe part, as 18 
here exempliſied: but, in reality, a very little knowledge of the world 


will afford an obſerver, moderately accurate, ſufficient inſtances of 


evil; and a ſhort communication with her own heart will leave the 
author of this book very little to ſeek abroad of all the good which 18 
to be found in human nature. : 


HENRY FIELDING. 
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VOLUME THE FIRST, 


BOUK-::k 


CHAP. I. 


THEBIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDU- 
CATION OF MR. DAVID SIMPLE. 


9 R. David Simple was the 

Þ eldeſt ſon of Mr. Daniel 

Simple, a mercer on Lud- 

Þþ gate Hill. His mother was 

Pl a downright country wo- 

man, who originally got her living by 
plain- work; but being handſome, was 
liked by Mr. Simple. When, or where 
this couple met, or what happened to 
them during their courtſhip, is foreign 
lo my prelent purpoſe, nor do I really 
know, But they were married, and 
lived many years together, a very honeſt 
and induſtrious life; to which it was 
owing, that they were able to provide 
very well for their children. They had 
only two ſons, David and Daniel; who, 


as ſoon as capable of learning, were 


ſent to a puplick ſchool, and kept there 
in a manner which put them on a level 
with boys of a ſuperior degree, and 
they were reſpected equally with thoſe 
born in the higheſt ſtation. This in- 
deed their behaviour demanded; for 
there never appeared any thing mean 


in their actions, and nature had given 


them parts enough to converſe with the 
moſt ingenious of their ſchool-fellows, 
The ſtrict friendſhi they kept up was 
remarked by the whole ſchool ; who- 
Fer affronted the one, made an enemy 


of the other; and while there was any 


money in either of their pockets, the 
other was ſure never to want it: the 
Notion of whole property it was, being 


the laſt thing that ever entered into their 


heads. The eldeſt, who was of a ſo- 


ber, prudent diſpoſition, had always 


enough to ſupply his brother, who was 
much more profuſe in his _— 
and I have often heard him ſay (for 
this hiſtory is all taken from his own 
mouth) that one of the greateſt plea- 
ſures he ever had in his liſe, was in the 


reflections he uſed to make at that time, 
that he was able to ſupply and aſſiſt his 


dear brother; and whenever he ſaw him 
but look as if he wanted any thing, he 


would immediately bring out all the 


money he had, and deſire him to take 
whatever he had occaſion for. On the 
other hand, Daniel was in ſome reſpects 
uſeful to him; for although he had not 
half the real underſtanding or parts, 
yet he was what the world calls a much 
ſharper boy; that is, he had more cun- 


ning, and conſequently being more ſu- 
ſpicious, would often keep his brother _ 


from being impoſed on; who, as he 
was too young to have gained much ex- 
perience, and never hadany ill deſigns on 
others, never thought of their having 
any upon him. He paid a perfect de- 
ference to his brother's wiſdom; from 
nding, that whenever he marked out 
a boy as one that would behave ill, it al- 
ways proved ſo in the end. He was ſome- 
| times, 
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8 DAVID SIMPLE. 


times, indeed, quite amazed how Daniel 
came by fo much knowledge; but then 


his great love and partiality to him eaſi- 


ly made him impute it to his uncommon 
ſagacity; and he often pleaſed himſelf 
w:th the thoughts of having fuch a 
brother, | 


Thus theſe two brothers lived toge- 


ther at ſchool in the moſt perfect unity 
and friendihip, till the eldeſt was ſe ven- 
teen; at which time they were ſent for 
from fchool, on their father's being 
ſeized with a violent fever. He reco- 
vered of that diſtemper, but it weak - 
ened him ſo much, that he fell into a 
confumption, in which he lingered a 
twelve month, and then died. The loſs 
of ſo good a father was ſenſibly felt by 
the tender hearted David; he was in the 
utmoſt afflition, till by philoſophical 
conſiderations, afſived by a natural 


calmneſs he had in his own temper, he 


was enabled to overcome his grief, and 
hegan again to eniuy his former ſerenity 
of mind. His brother, who was of a 
much gayer diſpoſition, ſoon recovered 
hrs ſpirits; and the two brothers ſexmed 
to be getting into their former ſtate of 
happineſs, when it was interrupted by 


the diſcovery of ſomething in Daniel's 


mind, which to his fond brother had 


never appeired there before; and which, 
whoever thinks proper to read the next 


thopter, may know. 


c H AP. II. 


IN WHICH ARE SEEN THE TERRIBLE 
CONSEQUENCES WHICH ATTEND 
ENVY AND SELFISHNESS, 


T will perhaps ſurprize the reader as 
much as it did poor David, to find 


that Daniel, notwithſtanding the ap- 


earance of friendſhip he had all along 
— up with his brother, was in re- 
ality one of thoſe wretches, whoſe only 
happineſs centers in themſelves; and 
that his converſatien with his compa- 
nions had never z&y other view, but in 
ſome ſhape or other to promote his own 


intereſt, To this was owing his en- 


deavour to keep David from being im- 
ce. on, leſt his generoſity ſhould lead 

im to let others ſhare his money as well 
as himſelf: from this alone aroſe his 
character of wiſdom ; for he could ea- 


ſily find out an ill-diſpoſed mind in 


another, by comparing it with what 


pafſed in his own boſom. While he 
found it for his benefit to pretend to the 
ſame delicate way of thinking and fig. 
cere love which David had for him, ke 
did not want art enough to affeQ it j but 
as ſoon as he thought it his intereſt to 
break with his brother, he threw off the 
maik, and took no pains to conceal the 
bauteneſs of his heart. 

From the time they came from ſchool, 
during the old gentieman's ilineſs, D.. 
niel's ouly ſtudy was, how he ſhauld 
throw bis brother out of his chere of 
his father's patrimony, and engrols 4t 
wholly to himſeif. The anxious thoughts 
he appeared continually in, on this ac- 
count, were imputed by his good-na- 
tured friend to a tender concern for a 
parent's fuffering; a conſideration which 


much increaſed his love for him, His 


mother had a maid, whom Mr. Daniel 
had a great fancy for; but ſhe heing a 
virtuous woman (and beſides having a 
ſweetheart in her fellow-ſervant, whom 
the. liked much better) reſiſted all his 
ſolicitations, and would have nothing 
to ſay to him. But yet he found ſhe 
could not refuſe any little prelents he 
made ber; which convinced him ſhe 
was very mercenary, and made him 
think of a ſcheme to make her ſerve bis 
deſigns of another kind, ſince ſhe would 
not be ſubſervient to his pleaſures. He 
knew his father had given a ſealed pa- 
per to his brother, which he told bim 
was his will, with ſtrict orders not to 
open it till after his death; and as he 
was not ignorant where David had put 
it, he formed a ſcheme to ſteal away the 
real will, and to put a forged one in It's 
place. But then he was greatly puzzled 
what he ſhould do for witneſſes; which, 
as he had ily pumped out of an in- 
genous young gentleman his acquain- 
tance, who was clerk to an attorney, 
were neceſſary to the ſigning a will. He 
therefore thought, if he could bribe 
this girl and her ſweetheart for this 
purpoſe, he ſhould accompliſh all he 
deſired; for, as the ſame learned lawhet 
had told him, two witneſſes were ſufh- 
cient, where the eſtate was only pel- 
ſonal, as that of his father's was. This 
young woman was one of thoſe ſort of 
people who had been bred up to get bet 
living by hard work; ſhe had been 
W never to keep company with an 
man, but him ſhe intended to mar'y3 
nor to get drunk, or ſteal; for if {bt 
gaye way to thoſe things, (beſides - 
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they were great ſins) ſhe would certain- 
ly come to be hanged; which, as ſhe 
had an utter averſion to, ſhe went on in 
an honeſt way, and never intended to 
depart from it. | 

Our ſpark, when firſt he thought of 
making ule of her, was very much 
afraid, left ſhe ſhould refuſe, and be- 
ray him. But when he reflected how 
impoſſible it would be for him to refuſe 
any thing he thought valuable, though 
he was to be guilty of ever ſo much 
utachery to obtain it, he refolved hold- 
ly to venture on the trial. When he 
fit ſpoke to her about it, he offered her 
fifty pounds; but ſhe was fo frightened 
it the thoughts of being acceſſary to a 
forgery, that ſhe declared, She would 
not do it for the Whole world; for 
that ſhe had more value for her pre- 
cious foul, than for any thing he 
could give her; that as to him, he 
was a ichollard, and might think of 
ſome way of ſaving himſelf; but as 
ſhe could neither write nor read, the 
muſt ſurely be d— d. This way 
of talking ſo thoroughly convinced 
Daniel of her folly, that he made no 
doubt of ſoon gaining her to his pur- 
pole. He therefore made uſe of all the 
moſt perſuzfive arguments he could 
think of; and, amongſt the reſt, he told 
her, that by this means ſhe might mar- 
ry the man the liked, and live with him 
ma very comfortable manner. He im- 
mediate,y perceived this ſtaggered all 
her reſolutions; and as foon as he ſaw 
lie could be moved, did not fear ſuc- 
cerding. He pulled out of his pocket 
a purte with a hundred guineas, and 
tld them out before her (for the ſight 
of money is much more prevalent than 


the idea of it) and aſſured her, that he 


would be better than he had promiſed 
ber; for if ſhe would comply with his 
requeſt, the whole tum ſhe had ſeen 
ſhould be her's, and that fhe and her 
lover by this means would be enabled 
to live in a manner much above all the 
maids the uſed to converſe with. The 
thoughts of being ſet above her ac- 
quaintance quite overcame her; and, as 
ſie had never been miſtreſs of above 
forty ſhillings at a time, a hundred 
zumeas appeared ſuch an immenſe ſum, 


that ſhe eaſily conceived the could live 


"ery well, without being obliged to 
vork any more. This proſpe& ſo 
charmed her, that ſhe promiſed to do 
Whatever he would have ber. She did 
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not doubt but ſhe could make her ſweet- 
heart comply, for he had never refuſed 
her any thing ſince their atquaintauce 
began. This made Daniel quite haps 
py, for every thing elſe was plain be- 
fore him. He had no ſcruple on the 
fellow's account; for, once get the con- 


jent of a woman, and that of a man 


(who is vulgarly called in love with 
her) conſequently follows: for though 
a man's diſpoſition is not naturally bad, 
yet it is not quite certain he will have 
reſolution enough to reſiſt a woman's 
continual importunities. | 


Daniel took the firſt opportunity 


(which quickly offered, every thing be- 
ing common between him and his bro- 
ther) of Gealing the will. As it was 


in his father's hand, he could eaſily 


forge it, for he wrote very like him; 


when he had done this, he had it wit- 


nefled in form, placed 1t in the room 
cf the other, and then went away quite 
fatisfied in the ſucceſs of his ſcheme. 
The real affliction of David, on the 
old gentleman's death, prevented his 


immediate thinking of his will. And 


Daniel was forced to counterfeit what 
he did not feel; not daring to be eager 
for the opening it, leſt when the con- 
tents were known the truth ſhould be 


ſulpected. But as ſoon as the firſt grief 


was a little abated, and the family began 


to be calmed, David deſired his mother 
and brother to walk up ſairs; then 


went to his bureau, and took out the 
will; and read it before them. 'The 
contents were as follows: Daniel was 
left ſole executor; that out of 11, oool. 
which was the ſum left, he ſhouid pay 
his mother 60 J. per annum, 2nd that 


David ſhould have 500 l. for his fortune. 
They all ſtood ſpeechleſs for ſome 


time, ſtaring at each other. At laſt 
David broke filence, and embracing 
Daniel, ſaid, I hope, my dear bro- 
© ther will not impute my amazement 
© to any concern J have, that he has fo 
© much the largeſt ſhare of my father's 
fortune. No, I do affure you, the 
© only cauſe of my unc4linels is fear- 
ing I have done any thing to diſoblige 
« my father, who always behaved with 
io much good-nature tu me, and 
© made us both ſo equal in his care and 
love, that I think he mult have had 
© ſome reaſon for this lat action of 
© Jeaving me ſo ſmall a matter, eſpeci- 
ally as I am the eldelt,” 

Here Daniel interropted him, and 
| began 
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10 DAVID 


began to ſwear and bluſter. He ſaid 
that his father muſt have been told ſome 
wicked lyes of his brother, and he was 
reſolved to find out the vile incendiary. 
But Duvid begged him to be pacihed, 
and aſſured him he thought of it with- 
out concern; for he knew him too wel] 
to ſuſpect any alteration in his bzhaviour, 
and did not douht but every thing would 


be in common amongſt them as uſual : 


nay, ſo tenderly and affectionately did 
he love Daniel, that he reflected with 


pleaſure how extremely happy his life 


mutt be in continually ſharing with his 
belt friend the fortune his father had 


left him. Thus would he have acted, 
and his honeſt heart never doubted but 


that lis brother's ntind was like his 
own. Daniel anſwered him with afle- 
verations of his always commandin 

every thing equally with himſelf. The 


good old woman bleſſed herſelf for hav- 


ing two ſuch ſons, and they all went 
down ſtairs in very good humour. 

Daniel had two reaſons for allotting 
his mother ſomething; one was, that 


Nothing buta jointure could have barred 
her coming in for thirds; the other was, 


that if no notice had been taken of her 
in the will, it might have been a itrong 


motive for ſuſpicion; not that he had 


any great reaſon tor caution, as nothing 
leſs than ſeeing him do it could have 
made David, (tuch confidence had he 


in him) even ſuſpect he could be guilty 


of ſuch an action. | 

The man and maid were ſoon mar— 
ried; and as they had long lived in the 
family, David gave them ſomething to 


ſet up with. This was thought very 
lucky by the brother, as it might pre- 


vent any ſuſpicions how they came by 


money. Thus every thing ſucceeded 


to Daniel's mind, and he had compaſſed 
all his deſigns without any fear of a 


_ diſcovery. 


The two brothers agreed on leaving 
off their father's buſineſs, as they had 
enough to keep them; and as their ac- 
quaintance lay chiefly in that neigh- 
bourhood, they took a little houſe there. 
The old gentlewoman, whoſe ill health 
would not ſuffer her to live in London, 
retired into the country, and lived with 
,, 

David was very happy in the proofs 
he thought he had of his brother's love; 
and as it was his nature to be eaſily con- 
tented, he gave very little trouble or 
expence to the family. Daniel hugged 
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himſelf in his ingenuity, and in th, 
thoughts how impoſſible it would have 
been for him to have been fo impoſed 
on. His pride (of which he had no 
{mail ſhire) was greatly gratifled in 
thinking his brother was a dependant oy 
bim; but then he was reſolved it ſhould 
not be long before he feit that depend. 
ance, for otherwiſe the greateſt part of 
his pleaſure muſt: be loſt. One thing 
quite ſtung him to the quick, viz. that 
David's amiable behaviour, joined to a 


very good underſtanding, with a geit 


knowledge which he had attained by 
books, made all their acquaintancegive 
him the preference: and as envy was 
very predominant in Paniel's mind, 
this made him take an utter averſion to 
his brother, which all the other's good- 
neſs could not get the better of; tor «5 


his actions were tuch as he could not hut 
approve, they were ſtill greater food for 


his hatred; and the reflrction that others 


approved them alſo, was what he could 


not bear. The firſt thing in which 
David diſcovered an alteration in his 
brother, was in the behaviour of the 
ſervants; for as&hey are always very in- 
quiſitive, they ſoon found out by lome 
means or other, that Daniel was in pol- 


ſeſſion of all the woney, and was not 


obliged to let his brother ſhare it with 
him. They watched theignaſter's mo- 
tions, and as ſoon as they found that 
ſlackening in their reſpect to David 
would not be diſpleaſing to the other, it 
may eaſily be believed they were not 
long in doubt whether they ſhould tol- 
low their own intereſt : ſo that at laſt, 
when David called them, they were 2 
wavs going to do ſomething for their 
malter—truly, while he wanted them, 
they could not wait on any body ell: ! 
Daniel took notice of their behavioui, 
and was inwardly pleaſed at it. David 
knew nat what to make of it: he would 


not mention it to his brother, till it 


grew to ſuch a height he could bear it 
no longer; and when he ſpoke of it to 
Daniel, it was only by way of conſult- 
ing with him how to turn them away. 
But how great was his furprize, when 
Daniel, inſtead of talking in his uſual 
Rile, ſaid, that for his part he ſaw no 
fault in any of his ſervants! that they 
did their duty very well, and that he 
ſhould not part with his own cone 
niencies for any body's whims! If be 


accuſed any of them of a fault, be 


would call them up, and uy if they 
1 could 
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DAVID 
could not juſtify themſelves. David 
was at firſt truck dumb with amaze- 
ment; he thought he was not awake, 
that it was impoſſible it could be his 
brother's. voice which uttered theſe 
words: but at laſt he recollected him- 
ſelf enough to ſay, What, is it come to 
« this? Am I brought to a trial with 
your ſervants, (as you are pleaſed to 


„call them?) I thought we had lived 


© on different terms. Oh! recall thoſe 
«© words, and don't provoke me to lay 


vhat perhaps I ſhall afterwards repent!” 


* 


Daniel knew, that although his brother 
was far from being paſſionate for trifles, 
yet that his whole frame would be ſo 
ſhaken from any ill ulage from him, 
he would not be able to command him- 
ſelf : he reſolved, therefore, to take this 
opportunity of aggravating his paſſion, 
till it was raiſed to an height, which, to 
the unthinking world, would make him 
appear in the wrong; he therefore very 
calmly anſwered, * You may do as 


you pleaſe, brother; but what you 


* utter appears to me to be quite mad - 
© nels; I don't perceive but you are 
uled in my houſe as well as I am my- 
ſelf, and cannot gueſs what you com- 
* plain of. If you are not contented, 
© you beſt know how to find a remedy; 
many a brother, in your caſe, I be- 
„ lieve, would think himſelf very 


happy to meet with the uſage you 


© have, without wanting to make miſ- 
© chief in families.” This had the de- 
lired effect, and threw David into that 


inconſiſtent behaviour, which muſt al- 
ways be produced in a mind torn at once 


by tenderneſs and rage. That ſincere 


love and friendſhip he had always felt 


tor his brother made his reſentment the 
higher, and he alternately fired into re- 
proaches, and melted into ſoftneſs ; till 
at laſt, he ſwore he would go out of the 
houſe, and never more viſit the place 
which was in the poſſeſſion of ſo un- 
natural a wretch. 


the moment the other's paſſion grew 
loud, he had ſet open the door, that 
the ſervants might hear how he uſed 
im, and be witneſſes he was not in 
fault. He behaved with the utmoſt 


calmneſs; which was very eaſy for him 
to do, as he felt nothing. He ſaid, his 
other ſhould be always welcome to 
we in his houſe, provided he could be 
duet, and contented with what was 
*aonablez and not be ſo mad as to 
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he plealed. 


5 a 
Daniel had now all he wanted; from 


II 


think, while he inſiſted only on the ma- 
nagement of his own family, hedeparted 
from that romantick love he ſo often talk - 
ed of. Indeed, it muſt he confeſſed, that 
if David would have been ſatisfied to 
have lived in his brother's houſe in a 
ſtate of dependency; to have walked 
about in a ruſty coat, and an old tye- 


wig, like a decayed gentleman, think- 


ing it a favour to have hread, while 
every viſitor at the houſe ſhould be ex- 
tolling the goodneſs of his brother for 
keeping him; I ſay, could he have been 
contented with this ſort of behaviour, 
he might have ſtayed there as long as 
But Daniel was reſolved 
he ſhould not be on a level with him, 
who had taken ſo much pains to get a 
ſuperior fortune: he therefore behaved 
in this manner, with delign either to 
get rid of him, or make him ſubmit to 
his terms. This latter it was impoſſi- 
ble ever to accompliſh: for David's 
pride would not have prevented his tak - 


ing that uſage from a itranger, but his 


love could by no means ſuffer him to 

bear it from his brother. Therefoe, 

as ſoon as the variety of paſſions he 

ſtruggled with would give him leave, he 
told him, that fince he was ſo very dif- 
ferent from what he had always thought 
him, and capable of what he eſteemed 
the greateſt villainy, he would ſooner 
ſtarve than have any thing more to ſay 

to him. On which he left him, and 
went up to his own chamber, with a 

fixed reſolution to leave the houſe that 

very day, and never return to it any 

more. 

It would be impoſſible to deſcribe 
what he felt when he was alone: all 
the ſcenes of pleaſure he had ever en- 
joyed in his brother's company ruſhed 


at once into his memory; and when he 


reflected on what had juſt happened, he 
could not account for ſuch a difference 
in one man's conduct. He was ſome- 
times ready to blame himſelf, and 
thought he muſt have been guilty of 
ſomething in his paſſion (for he hardly 
remembered what he had ſaid) to pro- 


voke his brother to ſuch a behaviour: 


he was then going to ſeek him to be re- 
conciled to him. But when he conſi- 
dered the beginning of the quarrel, and 
what Daniel had ſaid to him concerning 
the ſervants, he concluded he muſt be 
tired of his company, and from ſome 
motive or other had altered his affection. 
Then ſeveral little flights came into his 
— | C head, 
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head, which he had overlooked at the 
time of their happening; and from all 
theſe reflections, he concluded he could 
have no farther hopes from his brother. 
However, he reſolved to (tay in his room 
till the evening, to ſee if there yet re- 
mained tenderneſs enough in Diniel to 
induce him to endeavour the removing 
his preſent torment. What he felt dur- 
ing that interval, is not to be expreſſed 
or underſtood, but by the few who are 
capable of real tenderneſs; every mo- 
ment ſeemed an age. Sometimes, in the 
confuſion of his thoughts, the joy of 
being again well with his brother ap- 
peared ſo ſtrong to his imagination, he 
could hardly refrain going io him; but 
when he found it grew late, and nono- 
tice was taken of him, not even fo much 
as a ſummons to dinner, he was then 


certain any condeſcenſion on his ſide 


would only expoſe him to be again in- 
ſulted; he therefore reſolved to ſtay 
there no longer. 2 | 

When he went down ſtairs, he aſked 
where his brother was, and was toid, 
he went out to dinner with Mr. , 
and had not been at home fince. He 
was fo ſtruck with the thought that 
Daniel could have fo little concern tor 
him, as to go into company and leave 


him in ſuch miſery, he had hardly 


ſtrength enough left to go any father ;; 
however, he got out of the houſe as fait 
as he was able, without confidering 
whither he was going, or what he ſhould 
do; for his mind was ſo taken up, and 
tortured with his brother's brutality, 
that all other thoughts quite torfook 
him. He wandered up and down till 
he was quite weary and faint, not know- 
ing whither to direct his ſteps. When 
he firſt ſet out, he had but half a crown 
in his pocket, a ſhilling of which he 
gave away in his walk to a beggar, who 
told him a ſtory of having becu turned 
out of doors by an unnatural brother: 
1o that now he had but on? ſhilling and 
ſix-pence left, with which he went into 
a publick houſe, and got ſomething to 
recruit his worn-out ſpirits. In his 
ſituation, any thing that would barely 
ſupport nature, was equal to the great- 
elt dainties; for his mind was in ſo 
much anxiety it was impoilible for him 
to ſpend one thought on any thing but 
the cauſe of his grief. So true is that 
obſervation of Shakeſpeare's, When 
© the mind is free, the body is delicate? 
that thoſe people know very little of 
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real miſery, (however the ſorrow fo 
their own ſufferings may make then 
imagine no one ever endured the like) 
who can be very ſolicitous of what be. 
comes of them. But this was far from 
being our hero's caſe, for when he found 
himſelf too weak to travel farther, he 
was obliged to go into a publick house; 
for being far from home, and an utter 
ſtranger, no private houſe would have 
admitted him. As ſoon as he got into 
a room, he threw himleif into a chair, 
and could ſcarce ſpeak. . The landlord 
aiked him, what he would pleaſe tg 
drink; but he not knowing what he 
ſaid, made anſwer, he did not chuſe any 
thing. Upon which he was anſwered 
in a ſurly manner, if he did not care 
for drinking, he could have no great 
buſineſs there, and would be very wel. 
come to walk out again. This treat. 
ment juſt rouzed him enough to mike 
him recolle& where he was, and that he 


muſt call for ſomething; therefore he 


ordered a pint of beer to be brought, 
which he immediately drank off, for he 
was very dry, though his griefs were { 
fixed in his mind, he could not feel even 
hunger or thirſt, But nature mult be 
refreſhed by proper nouriſhment, and 
he found himſelf now not ſo tint, and 
ſeemed inclined to fleep: he therefare 
enquired for a bed; which his kind 
landlord (on his producing money e- 
nough to pay for it) immediately pro- 
cured for him; and being perfect) 
overcome with fatigue and trouble, he 
inſenſibly ſunk to reſt. 

In the morning, when he waked, all 
the tranſactions of the preceding day 
came treſh into his mind; he knew not 
which way to turn himſelf, but lay m 
the greateſt perplexity for ſome time: 


at laſt, it came into his head he had an 


uncle, who, When he was a boy, uſed 
to be very kind to him; he therefore 
had ſome hopes he would receive and 
take care of him. He got up, and walk- 
ed as well as he was able to his uncle's 
houſe. The good old man was quit 
frightened at the fight of him ; for the 
one day's extreme miſery he had fut- 
fered, had altered him as much as ! 
he had been ill a twelvemonth. His 
uncle begged to know what was the 
matter with him; but he would give 
him no other aniwer, but that his bro- 
ther and he had had a few words, (for 
he would not complainz) and he dehred 
he would be ſo kind to let him ſta) er. 
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bim a little while, till matters could be 
brought about again. His uncle told 
him, he ſuould be very welcome. And 
there for ſome time I will leave him to 
his own private ſufferings—leſt it ſhould 
he thought I am ſo ignorant of the 
world, as not to know the proper time 


of forſaking people. 


CHAP. III. 


IN WHICH is SEEN THE POSSIPI- 


'LITY OF A MARRIED COUPLE'S 


LEADING AN UNEASY LIFE, 


TUTUAL fondneſs, and the de- 
fire of marrying with each other, 

had prevailed with the two ſervanis, 
who were the cauſe of poor David's 
misfor:unes, and the engines of Daniel's 
treachery, to conſent to an action which 
they themſelves feared they ſhould be 
d——n'd for; but this fond couple had 
not Jong been joined together in the 
ſtate of matrimony, before John found 
out, that Peggy had not all thoſe per- 
{tions he once imagined her poſſeſſed 
of; and her merit decreaſed every day 
more and more in his eyes. However, 
while the money laſted, (which was not 
very long, for they were not at all ſcru- 
pulous of uſing it, thinking ſuch great 
riches were in no danger of beiog 
brought to an end) between upbraid- 
ings, quarrels, reconciliations, kiſſing, 
and falling out, they made a ſhift to 
jumble on together, without coming to 
an open rupture, But the money was 
no ſooner gone, than they grew out of 
all patience. When John began to fee] 
poverty coming upon him, and found 
all he had got by his villainy was a 
wiſe, whom he now was heartily weary 
of, his conſcience flew in his face, and 


would not let him reſt. All the com- 


fort he had left, was in abuſing Peggy: 
he ſaid ſhe had betrayed him, and he 
ſhould have been always honeſt, had it 
not been for her wheedling. She, on 
the other hand, juſtified herſelf, by al- 
edging, nothing but her love for him 
could have drawn her into it: and if 
he thought it ſo great a crime, as he 
was a man, and knew better than her, 
he ſhould not have conſented, or 1uffer- 
ed her todo it. For though I dare ſay 
this girl had never read Milton, yet the 
could act the part of throwing the blame 
'0 her huſband, as well as if ſhe had 
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learned it by heart. In ſhort, from 
morning till night, they did nothing 
but quaire] ; and there paſſed many cu- 
rious dialogues between them, which I 
ſnall not here repeat; for, as 1 hope to 
be read by the polite world, I would 
avoid every thing of which they can 
have no idea. I ſhall therefore only 
ſay in general, that between the ſtings 
cf their conſciences, the diſtrefſes from 


poverty, John's coldnels and neg- 


le&t; nay, his liking other women bet- 


ter than his wife, which no virtuous 


woman can poſſibly bear; and Peggy's 
uneaſineſs and jealouſy ; this couple led 


a life very little to be envied. But this 
could not laſt long; for when they found 


it was impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt 
any longer without working, they re- 
ſolved to go into ſeparate fervices : for 
they were now as eager to part, as they 


had formerly been to come together. 


They were forming this reſolution, 
when they heard Mr. David was gone 
from his brother's houſe on a violent 
quarrel, This ſeparation had made a 
general diſcourſe, and people ſaid—it 
was no wonder, for it was impoſſible 
any body could live in the houſe with 
him; for he was of ſuch a temper, that 
he fell out with his brother, for no 


other reaſbn than becauſe he would not 


turn away all his ſervants to gratify his 
humours ! For although Mr. Daniel 
had all the money, yet he was ſo good 
to keep himz and ſure, when people 
are kept upon charity, they need not 
be ſo proud, but be glad to be content- 
ed, without ſetting a gentleman againſt 
his ſervants! The old gentleman, his 
father, knew what he was, or he would 
have left him more! 

When John heard all this, he was 
ſtruck with amazement, and the wick- 
edneſs he had been guilty of appeared 
in ſo horrible a light, that he was al- 
moſt mad. At firſt he thought he 
would find Mr. David out, and con- 


fels the whole truth; they had lived in 


the ſame houte a great while, and John 
knew him to he fo mild and gentle, 
that he flattered himſelf he might 
poſſibly obtain his forgiveneſs; but then 
the fear of ſhame worked lo violently, 
that he deipaired of multcring ſufficient 
{pirits to go through the ſtory, The 
ſtrvggle in his mind was lo great, he 
could not fix on what to determine; 
but the lame perſon who h.d drawn 
him into this piece of villainy, occa- 
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ſioned at laſt the diſcovery; for his wife 
intreated him, with all the arguments 
ſhe could think of, not to be hanged 
voluntarily, when there was no neceſ- 
ſity for it; for although the action they 
had done was not right, yet, thank 


God, they had not been guilty of mur- 


der. Indeed, if that had been the caſe, 
there would have been a reaſon for con- 
feſſing it; becauſe it could not have 


been concealed, for murder will out; 


the very birds of the air will tell of that: 
but as they were in no danger of being 
found out, it would be madneſs to run 
their necks into a halter. | 
John, who was ruined by his com- 
pliance with this woman while he liked 
her, ſince he was weary of, and hated 
her, took hold of every opportunity to 
contradict her. Therefore, hereagerneſs 


to keep their crime a ſecret, joined to 
his own remorſe, determined him to let 
Mr. David know it. However, he diſ- 


ſembled with her for the preſent, leſt 
ſhe ſhould take any ſteps to obſtruct his 
deſigns. | 5 

He immediately began to enquire 


where Mr. David was gone; and when 
he was informed he was at his uncle's, 


he went thither, and aſked for him : but 


a ſervant told him Mr. David was in- 


deed there, but ſo ill he could not be 


ſpoke with. However, if the buſineſs | 


was of great conſequence, he would call 


his maſter ; but diſcloſing it to himſelf 


would do as well. John anſwered, what 


he had to ſay could be communicated 
to nobody but to Mr. David himſelf, 


He was ſo very importunate to ſee him, 
that at laſt, by the uncle's conſent, he 
was admitted into his chamber. When 


the fellow came near poor David, and 
obſerved that wan and meagre counte- 
- nance, which the great agitation of his 
mind (together with a fever, which he 


had been in ever ſince he came to his 
uncle's) had cauſed, he was ſo ſhocked 
for ſome time, that he could not ſpeak. 
At laſt he fell on his knees, and im- 


plwGoring pardon, told him the whole ſtory 
ol his forging the will, not omitting any 


one circumſtance. The great weakneſs 
of David's body, with this freſh aſto- 


niſhment and ſtrong conviction of his 


brother's villainy, quite overcame him, 


and he fainted away ; but as ſoon as 


his ſpirits were a little revived, he ſent 
for his uncle, and told him what John 
had juſt related. He aſked him what 


was to be done, and in what manner 


they could proceed; for that he would 
on no account bring publick infamy on 
his brother. His uncle told him, he 
could do nothing in his preſent condi. 
tion; but deſired him to compoſe him. 
ſelf, and have a regard to his health 
and that he would take care of the 


whole affair; adding a promiſe to ma. 


nage every thing in the quieteſt manner 
poſſible. 


Then the good-natured man took 


John into another room, examined him 


cloſely, and aſſured him, if he would 
act as he would have him, he would 
make intereſt that he ſhould be forgiven; 
but that he muſt prevail with his wife 
to join her evidence with his. John 


ſaid, if he pleaſed to go with him, he 
thought the beſt method to deal with 


her, was to frighten her to it. On 
which the old gentleman ſent for an 
attorney, and carried one of his own 
ſervants for a conſtable, in order to 
make her comply with as little noiſe as 
ſuch an affair could admit of. They 
then ſet out for John's houſe, when 
David's uncle told the woman, if ſhe 
would confeſs the truth, ſhe ſhould be 
forgiven; but if ſhe reſolved to perfil, 
he had brought a conſtable to take her 
up, and ſhe would ſurely be hanged on 
her huſband's evidence. The wench 
was ſo terrified, ſhe fell a crying, and 
told all ſhe knew of the matter. The 
attorney then took both their depoſi- 
tions in form; after which, John and 


his wife went home with Mr. David's 


uncle, and were to ſtay there till the 
affair was finiſhed. 

The poor young man, with this freſh 
diſturbance of his mind, was grown 
worſe, and thought to be in danger of 


loſing his life; but by the great care of 


the old gentleman he ſoon recovered. 
The uncle's next deſign was to go to 
Daniel, and endeavour by all means 


to bring him to reaſonable terms, and 


to prevail on him to ſubmit himſelf to 
his brother's diſcretion. Daniel at firſt 
bluſtered, and ſwore it was a calumny, 
and that he would proſecute the fellow 
and wench for perjury: and then left 


the room, with a wy, ir that ge- 


nerally attends that igh-mindednels 
which is capable of being detected in 
guilt. He tried all methods poſſible to 
get John and his wife out of his uncle's 
houſe, in order to bribe them a ſecon 
time; but that ſcheme could not ſuc- 
ceed. He then uſed every endeavour 
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to procure falſe evidence; but when the 
time of trial approached, his uncle 
went once more to him, and talked ſe- 
riouſly to him on the conſequences of 
deing convicted in a court of juſtice of 
forgery, eſpecially of that heinous ſort: 


aſſuring him, he had the ſtrongeſt evi- 
dence, joined to the greateſt probabili- 


ty of the falſeneſs of his father's will. 
After he had diſcourſed with him ſome 
time, and Daniel began to find the im- 
poſſibility of defending himſelf, he fell 
from one extreme to another (for a mind 
capable of treachery is moſt times 
very puſillanimous) and his pride now 
thought fit to condeſcend to the moſt 
abjedt ſubmiſſions z he begged he might 
ſee his brother, and aſk his pardon ; 
and ſaid, he would live with him as a 
ſervant for the future, if he would but 
forgive him, His uncle told him, he 
could by no means admit of his ſeeing 
David as yet, for he was ſtil] too weak 
to be diſturbed ; but if he would re- 
6zn all that was left of his father's for- 
tune, and Jeave himſelf at his brother's 
mercy, he would venture to promiſe 
that he ſhould not be proſecuted. Da- 
niel was very unwilling to part with his 
money; but finding there was no re- 
medy, he at laſt conſented. ; 

His uncle would not leave him till 
he had got every thing out of his hands, 
let he ſhould embezzle any of it: there 
was not above eight thouſand pounds 
out of the eleven left by his father, for 
he had rioted away the reſt with women 
and ſots. 


When every thing was ſecured, the 


old gentleman told David what he had 
done, who highly approved every ſtep 
he had taken, and was full of gratitude 
for his goodneſs to him. And now in 
appearance all David's troubles were 
over, and indeed he had nothing to 
make himſelf uneaſy, but the reflect- 
ing on his brother's actions; theſe were 
continually before his eyes, and tor- 
mented him in ſuch a manner, it was 
ſome time before he could recover his 
ſtrength, However, he reſolved to ſet- 


tle on Daniel an annuity for life to keep 


im from want; and if he ſhould ever 
by his extravagance fall into diſtreſs, 
to relieve him, though he ſhould not 
know from whom it came; but he 
thought it better not to ſee him again, 
or he dared not venture that trial. 

David deſired his uncle would let 
um lire with him, that he might take 


care of him in his old age; and make 
as much return as poſſible for his gene- 
rous, good- natured treatment ef him 
in his diſtreſs. This requeſt was eaſily 
granted; his company being the great- 
eſt pleaſure the old man could enjoy. 
David now reſolved to live an eaſy 
life, without entering into any more 
engagements of either friendſhip or 
love; but to ſpend his time in reading 
and calm amuſements, not flattering 
himſelf with any great pleaſures, and 
conſequently not being liable to any 
great diſappointments. This manner of 
life was ſoon interrupted again by his 
uncle's being taken violently il] of a 
fever, which carried him off in ten 
days time. This was a freſh diſturb- 
ance to the eaſe he had propoſed; for 
David had fo much tenderneſs, he could 
not poſſibly part with ſo good a friend, 
without being moved: though he ſooth- 


ed his concern as much as poſſible, with 


the conſideration that he was arrived 
to an age, wherein to breathe was all 
could be expected, and that diſeaſes 
and pains mult have filled up the reſt 


of his life. At laſt he began to reflect, 


even with pleaſure, that the man whom 
he had fo much reaſon to eſteem and 
value, had eſcaped the moſt miſerable 


part of human life: for hitherto the 
old man had enjoyed good health; and 


he was one of thoſe ſort of men who 
had good principles, deſigned well, and 
did ail the good in his power; but at 


the ſame time was void of thoſe delica- 
cies and ſtrong ſenſations of the mind, 


which conſtitute both the happineſs and 
miſery of thoſe who are poſſeſſed o 

them. He left no children; for though 
he was married young, his wife died 


within half a year of the ſmall-pox. - 
She brought him a very good fortune; 


and by his frugality and care he died 
worth upwards of ten thouſand pounds, 
which he gave to his nephew David, 
ſome few legacies to old ſervants ex- 
cepted. | | 
When David ſaw himſelf in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a very ealy, comfortable for- 
tune, inſtead of being overjoyed, as is 


uſual on ſuch occaſions, he was at firſt 


the more unhappy ; the conſideration 


of the pleaſure he thould have had to 


ſhare this fortune with his brother con- 
tinually brought to his remembrance 
his cruel uſage, which made him feel 


all his old troubles over again. He had 


no ambition, nor any delight in gran- 
deur, 
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deur. The Iniy uſe he had for money 
was to ſerve his friends; but when he 
reflected how difficult it was to meet 
with a perſon who deſerved that name, 
and how hard it would be for him ever 
to believe any one ſincere, having been 
ſo much deceived, he thought nothing 
in life could be any great good to him 
again. He ſpent whole days in think- 
ing on this fubje&t, wiſhing he could 
meet with a human creature capable of 
friendſhip : by which word he meant 


fo perfect a union of minds, that each 
ſhould conſider himſelf but as a part of 


one entire being; a little community, 
as it were, of two, to the happineſs of 
which all the actions of both ſhould 
tend, with an abſolute diſregard of any 
felfiſh or ſeparate intereft. | 
This was the phantom, the idol of his 
ſoul's admiration. 
which he at length grew ſuch an en- 
thuſiaſt, that he was in this point only 
as mad as Quixote himſelf could be 
with knight-errantry ; and after much 


amufing himſelf with the deepeſt ru- 


minations on this ſubject, in which a 


fertile imagination raiſed a thouſand 


pleaſing images to itfelf, he at length 
took the oddeſt, moſt unaccountable 
reſolution, that ever was heard of, viz. 


to travel through the whole world, ra- 


ther than not meet with a real friend. 
From the time he lived with his 
brother, he had led ſo recluſe a life, that 
he in a manner had ſhut himfelf up 
from the world; but yet Men he re- 
flected that the cuſtoms and manners 
of nations relate chiefly to ceremonies, 
and have nothing to do with the hearts 
of men; he concluded, he could ſooner 
enter into the characters of men in the 
great metropolis where he lived, than 
if he went into foreign countries; 
where, not underſtanding the languages 
ſo readily, it would be more difficult 
to find out the ſentiments of others, 
which was all he wanted to know. He 
reſolved, therefore, to take a journey 
through London; not as ſome travel- 
lers do, to ſee the buildings, the ſtreets, 
to know the diſtances from one place to 
another, with many more ſights of 
equal uſe and improvement; but his 
deſign was to ſeek out one capable of 
being a real friend, and to aſſiſt all thoſe 
who had been thrown into misfortunes 
by the ill uſage of others. 1 
He had good ſenſe enough to know, 


In the worſhip of 


that mankind in their natures are much 


the ſame every where; and that if be 
could go through one great town, aud 
not mect with a generous mind, it would 
be in vain to ſeek farther. In this 
project he intended not to ſpend a far. 
thing more than was neceſſary ; de. 
ſigning to keep all his money to ſhare 
with his friend, if he ſhould be for. 
tunate to find any man worthy to be 


called by that name. 


CHAP. Iv. 


THE FIRST SETTING OUT OF MR, 
DAVID SIMPLE ON HIS JOURNty; 
WITH SOME VERY REMARKABLE 
AND UNCOMMON ACCIDENTS, 


H E firſt thought which naturally 


occurs to a man who is going in 


ſearch of any thing, is, which is the 
molt likely method of finding it. Our 
hero, therefore, began to conſider ſe- 
riouſly amongſt all the claſſes and de- 
grees of men, where he might moſt 
probably meet with a real friend. But 
when he examined mankind, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, he was convinced, 
that to experience alone he muſt owe 


his knowledge; for that no circum- 


fiance of time, place, or ſtation, made 
a man abſolutely either good or bad, 
but the diſpoſition of his own mind; 
and that good nature and penerolity 
were always the ſame, though the power 
to exert thoſe qualities are more or leſs, 
according to the variation of outward 
circumſtances. He reſolved, therefore, 


to be intimate in as many private fa- 


milies as Aren and to obſerve their 


manner of living with each other; by 
which means he thought he ſhould 
judge of their principles and inclina- 
tions. 1 | 

As there required but ſmall prepara» 
tion for his journey, a ſtaff, and a little 
money in his pocket, being all that was 


neceſſary, he ſet out without any far- 


ther conſideration, The firſt place he 
went into was the Royal Exchange, 
He had been there before to ſee the 
building, and hear the jargon at the 
time of high change; but now his cv- 
riofity was quite of a different kind. 
He could not have gone any where 40 
have ſeen a more melancholy proſpect, 
or with more likelihood of being dil. 
appoint 


to go into all publick aſſemblies, and 
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pointed of his deſign, than where 
men of all ages and all nations were 
iſſembled, with no other view than to 
barter for intereſt. The countenances 
of moſt of the people ſhewed they were 
filled with anxiety : ſome, indeed, ap- 
peared pleaſed; but yet it was with a 


mixture of fear. While he was mu- 


ang and making obſervations to him- 
fe he was accoſted by a well-looking 
man, who aſked him, if he would buy 
into a particular fund. He ſaid, No, he 
did not intend to deal. Nay,” ſays the 
other, I adviſe you as a friend, for 
© now is your time, if you have any 
© money to lay out; as you ſeem a 
© ſtranger, I am willing to inform you 
in what manner to proceed, left you 
© ſhould be impoſed on by any of the 
© brokers.” He gave him a great ma- 
ny thanks for his kindneſs ; but could 


not be prevailed on to buy any ſtock, 


as he underſtood ſo little of the matter. 


About half an hour afterwards there was 


2 piece of news publiſhed, which ſunk 
this ſtock, a great deal below par. David 


then told the gentleman, it was very 


lucky he had not bought: Aye, and fo 
( itis,” replied he; but, when I {poke, 
{ I thought it would be otherwiſz, I 


am ſure I have loſt a great deal by 


this curſed news.“ Immedlately Da- 
vid was pulled by the ſleeve by one 
who had ſtood by, and over-heard what 


they had been ſaying ; who whiſpered 
him in the ear, to take care what he 


did, otherwiſe the man with whom 
he had been talking would draw him 
into ſome ſnare. Upon which he toJd 
his new friend what had paſſed with the 
other, and how he had adviſed him to 
buy ſtock. Did he?” ſaid this gen- 
tleman. I ü will aſſure you, I ſaw that 
' = man ſell off as much of that ſtock 
© as 

* him; but ne having a great deal, 
© wanted to draw you in to buy, in 


* order to avoid loſing; for he was ac- 


* quainted with the news before it was 
made publick. | 
David was amazed at ſuch treachery, 
and began to ſuſpe& every thing about 
him of ſome ill deſign. But he could 
not imagine what intereſt this man could 
we in warning him of truſting the 
other; till, by couverſing with a third 
perlon, he found out, that he was his 
molt mveterate enemy from envy ; be- 
. Aule they had both ſet out in the world 


A. a A „„ 


e could, juſt before you ſpoke to 


together with the ſame views of ſacri- 
ficing every thing to the railing of a for- 
tune; and that, either by cunning or 
accident, the other was got rich before 
him. This was the motive, ſaid he, 
© of his forewarning you of the other's 
« deſigns : for that gentleman who ſpoke 
to you firſt, is one of the ſharpeſt men 
I know; be is one of the long-heads, 
and much too wiſe to Jet any one im- 


« 


ſecret, he is what we call a good max.” 


David ſeemed ſurprized at that epi- 


thet; and aſked how it was poſſible a 


fellow, whom he had juſt catched in 


ſuch a piece of villainy, could be called 


a good man? At which words, the other, 
with a ſneer at his folly, told him he 


meant that he was worth a plumb. 
Perhaps he might not underſtand that 
neither, (for he began to take him for 
a fool ;) but he meant, by a plumb, 


%% 8 | 
David was now quite in a rage: and 


reſolved to ſtay no longer in a place 


where riches were eſteemed goodneſs; 
and deceit, low cunning, and giving 


up all things to the love of gain, were 


thought wildom. | 
As he was going out of the Change, 


he was met by a jeweller, who knew 


him by fight, having ſeen him at his 


uncle's, where he uſed often to viſit. 


He aſked him ſeveral queſtions; and af- 
ter a more converſation, deſired he 


would favour him with his company at 


dinner, for his houſe was jult by, 
David. readily accepted his offer, be- 

ing willing to be acquainted with as 

great a variety of people as he poſſibly 


could. The jeweller's name was John- 


ſon; he had two daughters, who were of 
their company at dinner. They were 


both young and pretty, eſpecially the 


younger; who had ſomething ſo ſoft 
and engaging in her countenance, that 
David was quite charmed with her, 
Mr. Johnſon, who had been an extra- 


vagant rake in his youth, though he 
was now become a miler, and a rigid. 


cenſurer of other's pleaſures, immedi- 
ately perceived the young man was 
greatly taken with his daughter; which 
he reſolved to improve, knowing that 
his uncle had made him his heir, and 
that it was worth while to endeavour to 
increuſe his liking for her. He well re- 
membered, that in his days of galian- 
try, he had often, from a tranſient 
| 0 


poſe on him; and, to let you into the 
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of women, liked them; but for want of 
opportunities of frequently converſing 
with them, his paſſion had grown cool 
again. He therefore thought the wiſeſt 
way would be to engage David to ſtay 
ſome time with him, as the ſureſt me- 
thod to fix his affection. It was no hard 
matter to perſuade the young man to 
what his inclination ſo ſtrongly prompted 
him to comply with; though this incli— 
nation was ſo newly born, he hardly 
knew himſelf from what motive his de- 
fire of ſtaying there aroſe. But this ig- 
norance did not continue long; for a 


ſhort time's converſing with his miſtreſs 


convinced him how much he liked her: 
he reſolved to watch her very narrowly, 
to ſee if her mind was equal to her per- 
ſon, which was indeed very agreeable; 
but love ſo magnified her charms in the 
eyes of David, that from the moment 
he took a fancy to her, he imagined her 
beanty exceeded that of all other wo- 
men in the world. 
he was ſtrongly poſſeſſed ſhe was in all 
_ reſpe&s what he wiſhed her to be. 

The girl was commanded by her fa- 
ther, if Mr. David made any addreſſes 
to her, to receive them in ſuch a man- 
ner as to fix him her's. He ſaid, he had 
converſed with women enough, in his 


time, to know they did not want arts 


to manage the men they had formed any 
deſigns on; and therefore deſired ſhe 
would comply with him in a caſe which 
would be ſo greatly to her advantage. 
She did not want many arguments to 
perſuade her to endeavour the promotion 
of her own intereſt, which ſhe had as 
much at heart as he could have. Her 


For which reaſon, 


conclude his travelling was at an end 
for that in her he had met with every 
thing he wanted. He was not long he. 
fore he aſked her father's conſent, which 
was eaſily obtained; and now he had 
not a wiſh beyond what he imagined 
ſatisfied. | P 

Hitherto he had obſerved nothing in 
her, but what increaſed his good opi. 
nion. He was one day a little ſtartled, 
by her telling him, he ſhould not ſeem 
too anxious whether he had her or no; 
tor ſhe was certain her father deſigned, 
if he found he loved her enough to take 
her on any terms, to ſave ſome of her 
fortune to add to her ſiſter's; but when 
ſhe told him ſhe had too much generoſiy 
and love for him to let him be impoſcd 
on by his affection to her, this diſcourſe 
increaſed his good opinion of her; and 
the thought that ſhe loved him gave him 
the greateſt pleature. He then told her 
he did not care whether her father would 
or could give her any thing; her affec. 
tion was all he coveted in this world, 
He ſpent his time in raptures, in the 
reflection what a charming life he ſhould 
lead with ſuch a woman; but this laſted 
not long, before all his fancied ſcenes of 
joy fell to the ground, hy an accident 
ſo very uncommon, I mult pauſe a while 
before I can relate it. | 


RAFT. 


IN WHICH 1S CONTAINED A MOST 
CURIOUS DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
A YOUNG WOMAN AND HER C0N+ 
FIDANTE. 


only anſwer was, ſhe ſhould obey him; 


on which he left her highly pleaſed at her 
dutifulneſs, which he imputed to his 
own wiſdom in educating her in a ſtrict 
manner. 1 
David paſſed his time very happily; 
for the maſter of the family RES £2. 
thing in his power to oblige him, and 
he was always received by his miſtreſs 
with chearful ſmiles and good humour. 
He lived in this agreeable manner for 
three months, without ever wiſhing to 
o in ſearch of new adventures, think- 
| [of he had now found the greateſt hap- 
pineſs to be attained in this world, in a 
woman he could both love and eſteem. 


Her behaviour was in all reſpects en- 


gaging; her duty to her father, com- 
plaiſance and affection to her ſiſter, and 
humanity to the ſervants, made him 


UST as Mr. David and his mil- 
Y treſs were on the point of being 
married, there came one day a rich Jem 
to Mr. Johnſon's houſe, in order to 
deal with him for ſome jewels. As 
he had been along time an acquaintance 
of his, he invited him to dinner. It 
happened the Jew was as much tak* 
with the elder daughter, as Mr. David 
was with the younger; which occafion- 


ed his making frequent viſits. The fa- 


ther ſoon perceived the reaſon of it, and 
was greatly rejoiced at it; on which 
account he delayed the other's matchfor 
a little while, hoping to ſee them both 
well diſpoſed of at the ſame time. But 
the Jew did not preſently declare him- 
ſelf, on the conſideration that ſhe was 
x Chriſtian, He conſidered whether 


might 


might not be poſſible to obtain her on 
any other terms than matrimony. He 
knew her father was very covetous, 
which gave him hopes, that for a ſum 
ol money he himſelf would ſell her- 
He reſolved therefore to try that method 
firſt ; but if that did not ſucceed, as he 
found he liked her fo much, that he was 
uneaſy without the poſſeſſion of her, he 
could but marry her afterwards, He 
was charmed with her perſon, and 
thought women's ſouls were of no great 
conſequence, nor did it fignify much 
what they profeſs. He took the firſt 
opportunity of making his propoſal to 
the father, and offered him ſuch a ſum 
of money as his heart leaped at the 
mention of ; but he endeavoured to con- 
ceal the effect it had on him as much as 
poſſible, and only ſaid, he would con- 
ider of it till the next morning, and 
then he ſhould have an anſwer. 

As ſoon as Mr, Johnſon was alone, 
he lat down to think ſeriouſly on what 
he ſhould determine. He was ſure by 
the ſum the Jew had offered for his 
Gughter, that if he did not comply 
with his ſcheme, he would marry her, 
rather than go without her. But then 
he was dubious which he ſhould get 
moſt by, He was a good while deli- 
berating which way his intereſt would 
be beſt promoted. At laſt he con- 
euded, if he could get rid of his 
daughter, without giving her any for- 
tune, and make an alliance with ſo rich 
a man, it would in the end prove more 
conducive to his intereſt than taking 
tne money. | 

When the Jew therefore came at the 
appointed time to know his determina- 
non, he began by telling him, he was 
very ſorry after ſo long an acquaintance, 
n all which time he had dealt fairly 
with him, (as indeed he had never at- 
tempted to impoſe on the Jew, know- 
ng it to be impoſſible) that he ſhould 
form a ſcheme to diſhonour his family, 
and have ſo ill an opinion of him, to 
think he would be an inſtrument in it; 
but as it might be owing to the great 
paſſion he had for his daughter, he was 
very unwilling to fall out with him: if 

is love was great enough to marry her, 
he would give her to him with all his 
heart, Perhaps he might object to her 
being a Chriſtian ; but he had always 
ued her implicitly to obey him; and 
Merefore he need not fear her conform- 
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bling- block once got over, every thing 
elſe was ſoon agreed between them; for 
the Jew conſented to take her on her fa- 
ther's own terms: and there remained 
nothing now to do but to acquaint Miſs 
Johnſon with it. | 
She was at firſt ſtartled at the 
thoughts of changing her religion; but 
as ſhe had no more underſtanding than 
was juſt neceſſaryto ſet off her own cnarms 
by knowing which dreſs and which 
poſture became her beſt; and had never 
been taught any thing more than to go 


to church of a Sunday, when ſhe was 
not wanted to ſtay at home to overlook. 


the dinner, without knowing any other 
reaſon for it than cultom; the rich preſents 
the Jew made her, and his promiſes of 
keeping her great, ſoon overcame all 
her ſcruples, and ſhe conſented to have 


him. 


He now took the privilege of a ſon- 
in-law, being ſo ſoon to be married, 
and had always one diſh dreſſed in his 
own way, He one day brought Mr. 
Nokes, an acquaintance of his, to din- 
ner with him; and though he was im- 
menſely rich, he was not afraid he 


would ſteal away his miſtreſs, he being 


too old and ugly to admit a ſuſpicion of 
any woman's liking him. But un- 
luckily this old fellow caſt his eye upon 
David's miſtreſs, and took ſo great a 
fancy to her, that he was reſolved to 
have her: he was not afraid of being 
refuſed, for he had money enough to 
have bought a lady of much higher 


rank; nor did he give himſelf uy 
trouble about gaining a woman's af. 


fections, not thinking them worth hav- 
ing; but took it for granted, that every 
virtuous woman, when ſhe was mar- 


ried, muſt love her huſband well enough | 


to make a good wife, and comply with 
his humour. He went therefore dire&t- 
ly to the father, and offered to make 
any ſettlement he ſhould think proper, 


if he would give him his daughter; who. 


was overjoyed at the propoſal and made 


no ſcruple of promiling her to him, 
without ever reflecting on the baſe trick 


he was playing David. 


As ſoon as Mr. Nokes was gone, 


Johnſon ſent for. his daughter, and told 
her what had paſſed: he ſaid, as ſhe 
had hitherto been a very obedient girl, 
he hoped ſhe would ſtill continue ſo. 
He owned he had ordered her to en- 
courage Mr, Simple's addreſſes, be- 


ug to whatever he pleaſed, This ſtume / cauſe at that ns appeared to be a 


very 
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very advantageous match for her; but 
now, when a better offered, ſhe would, 
he ſaid, be certainly in the right to take 
the man ſhe could get moſt by; other- 
wiſe ſhe muſt walk on foot, while her 
ſiſter rode in her coach. He allowed her 
a week's time to conſider of it; well 
knowing women are moſt apt to purſue 
their intereſts, when they have had 
time enough to paint to their own ima- 
ginations, how much riches will con- 
duce to the ſatisfaction of their vanity. 
She made him no anſwer, but went 
immediately to her chamber, where ſhe 
had left a young woman, her chief 
confidante, and from whom ſhe con- 
cealed nothing. As ſoon as ſhe en- 


tered the room, ſhe threw herſelf on the 


dead, and fell into a violent paſſion of 
crying. Her companion was amazed, 
and thinking ſome dreadful accident 
had happened to her, begged to know 
what was the matter. Miſs Johnſon 
then told her what her father had been 
faying, with all the agonies of a perſon 
in the higheſt diſtreſs. Upon which en- 
ſued the following dialogue; which J 


_ ſhall ſet down word for word; every 


body's own words giving the moſt lively 
repreſentations of their meaning. 


4 DIALOGUE BETWEEN MISS NAN- 
NY JOHNSON AND MISS BETTY 


M1ss BETTY. 
ELL! and J ſee nothing in all 


this, to make you ſo miterable. 
You are very ſure your lover will take 
you without a farthing, and will think 
himſelf happy to have ſuch a proof of 
your affection; and, for my part, if it 
was my caſe, I ſhould think it no man- 
ner of ſin to diſobey a father, who im- 
poſed ſuch unreaſonable commands on 
me. | | 
Miss NAN NT. Oh! my dear, you 
quite miſtake my caſe; I am not trou- 
bling my head, either about the ſin or 
my father; but the height of my diſ- 
treſs hes in not knowing my own 


mind: if I could once find that out, I 


ſhould be eaſy enough. I am ſo divided 


by the defire of riches on the one hand; 


and by my honour, and the man I like 
on the other, that there 1s ſuch a ſtruggle 
in my mind, I am almoſt diſtracted, 

Miss BET TT“. O feel child, 1 


thought you had been more conſtant in 


your nature; and that when you had 
given your affection to a man, it had 
not been in the power of money to have 
altered you. I am ſure, if it was m 
caſe, I ſhould make no queſtion of pre- 


ferring a young man I liked, to an old 
decrepid ugly monſter, though he was 


ever ſo rich. I cannot help laughing at 
the 1dea of his figure whenever it comes 
in my head: in him nature ſetmy 
perfectly reverſed; the calves of his legs 
are placed before, and his feet turned 
inward as it were, in ſpight of nature: 
one ſide of his back is high enough to 
carry the load of riches he poſſeſſes; 
and the other is ſhrunk in ſuch a man- 
ner, that one would imagine his two 
ſides were made only to form a ridicu- 
Tous contraſt. Undoubtedly you will 
be much envied the poſſeſſion of ſo love- 
ly a creature! ns 
Miss Nanny. At what a rate you 
run on: it is eaſy to talk; but if you 
was in my place, you can't tell what you 
would fee]. Oh, that this good offer had 


but come before I knew the other, or 


at my firſt acquaintance with him! for 
then I only received him becauſe my fa- 
ther bid me, and I thought to gain by 
fuch a match: but now when 1 have 


converſed long enough with him, to find 


it is in his power to give me pleaſure; 
I muſt either forſake him, or abandon 
all thoughts of being a great woman. 
It is true, my lover can indeed keep me 
very well, I ſhall not want for any 
thing he can procure me; for I am ſure 
he loves me fincerely, and will do all in 
his power to oblige me; and I like him 
very well, and ſhall have no reaſon to 
envy another woman the poſſeſſion of any 
man whatever: but then, he can't afford 
to buy me fine jewels, to keep me an 
equipage; and I muſt ſee my ſiſter ride 
in her coach and ſix, while I take up 
with a hack, or at beſt with a coach 
and pair. Oh! I can never bear that 
thought, that is certain! my beart ! 
ready to burſt, Sure never woman? 
misfortune equalled mine! 


* Whether theſe ſentiments of Miſs Betty's, aroſe from her really having more con“ 
fiancy than her friend, or were more eaſy for her to expreſs, as the temptation was not 
her ewn, is a ſecret: but I have heard ſome hints given of a third reaſon; which was, * 


«alire of having the old rich mau herſelf, 


[Hee 
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Here the fell into ſuch a violent 
ion of crying, it was ſome time be- 
fore ſhe could ſpeak ; but when ſhe was 
a little recovered, ſhe went on in the 
following words. ] 

Pray, my . | 
do not be filent while I am thus per- 
plexed, but tell me which will give me 
the greateſt pleaſure, the ſatis faction of 
my love or of my vanity? 5 

Miss BETTY. Was ever woman ſo 
unreaſonable? How is it poſſible for 
me to tell which will give you moſt 
pleaſure? You certainly muſt know 
that beſt yourſelf. I have already told 

ou, if it was my caſe, I ſhould not 
defrate a moment, but take the young 
fellow, and let the old wretch purchale 
what nurſe he pleaſed; he may meet 
with women enow who have no engage- 
ments, and there is no fear that any 
fuch would refuſe him. = 8 

Miss Nanny. You ſay true; I 
wiſh that had been my ſituation; but if 
I ſhould negle& this opportunity of 
making my fortune, every woman 
whom I ſee ſupported in grandeur, will 
make me mad to think I had it once in 
my power to have been as great as her. 
Well, I find it is impoſſible I ſhould ever 


come to any determination; I ſhall never 


find out what I have moſt mind to do, 
ſo Imuſt even leave it to chance. I will 
go tell Mr. David what has happened, 
and if he preſſes me very much to run 
away with him, I ſhall never be able 
to reſiſt him; but perhaps he may be 
afraid to make me unhappy, and then 
I may marry the other without any ob- 
ſtruction: but then no doubt he will 
marry ſomebody elſe, and I cannot 
bear that neither! I find it is in vain 
for me to think; I am in a labyrinth, 
and the farther I go the more I am 
puzzled: if I could but contrive ſome 
way to have my lover, and yet not give 
up the money, I ſhould be happy; but 
4s that is impoſſible, I muſt be miſer- 
able, for I ſhall always regret the loſs 
of either. I will do the beſt I can, I 
will have the riches, that is poſitive ; if 
I can poſſibly command myielf enough 
to reſiſt my lover's importunities, in 
ale he ſhould perſiſt in my going away 
with him. | 


Thus ended this dialogue; in which 


Vanity ſeemed to have had a fair chance 


di gaining the victory over love; or, in 
words, where a young lady ſeem- 
to promiſe herſelf more pleaſure from 


dear friend, adviſe me; 


the purſe than the perſon of her loven- 
And I hope 


to be excuſed by thoſe 
gentlemen who are quite ſure they have 
tound one woman, who is a perfe& 
angel, and that all the reft are perfe& 
devils, for drawing the character of a 


woman who was neither; for Miſs Nan- 


ny Johnſon, was very good-humoured, 
had a great deal of ſoftneſs, and had no 
alloy to theſe good qualities, but a great 
ſhare of vanity, with ſome ſmall ſpices 
of envy, which muſt always accompany 
it. And I make no manner of doubt, 
but if ſhe had not met with this temp- 
tation, ſhe would have made a very af- 
fectionate wife to the man who loved 
her: he would have thought himſelf 
extremely happy, with a perfect aſſur- 
ance that nothing could have tempted 
her to abandon him. And when ſhe 
had had the experience, what it was to 
be conſtantly beloved by a man of Mr. 
Simple's goodneſs of heart, ſhe would 
have exulted in her own happineſs, and 
be,en the firſt to have blamed any other 
woman for giving up the pleaſure of 
having the man ſhe loved for any ad- 
vantage of fortunez and would have 
thought it utterly impoſſible for her ever 
to have been tempted to ſuch an action; 
which then might poſſibly have appear- 


ed in the moſt diſhonourable light: for 


to talk of a temptation at a diſtance, 
and to feel it preſent, are two ſuch very 
different things, that every body can 


refit the one, and very few people the 


other. But it is now time to think of 
poor David, who has been all this time 


in a great deal of miſery; the reaſon of 


which the next chapter will diſcloſe, | 


CHAP. VI. 


WHICH TREATS OP VARIETY OF 
THINGS, JUST AS THEY FELL 
OUT TO THE HERO OF OUR 

HISTORY. | 

D. ID vas going up to his miſ- 

treſs's chamber, to defire her com- 
pany to walk; when he came near the 
door, he fancied he heard the voice of 

a woman in affliction, which made him 

run in haſte to know what was the 

matter; but as he was entering the 
room, being no longer in doubt whoſe 
voice it was, he ſtopped ſhort, to con- 
ſider whether he ſhould break in ſo 
abruptly or no. In this interim, he 

| 2 heard 
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heard the beginning of the foregoing 
dialogue; this raited ſuch a curioſity 
in him, that he was reſolved to attend 
the event. But what was his amaze- 
ment, when he found that the woman 
he ſo tenderly loved, and who he thought 
had ſo well returned his affection, was 
in the higheſt perplexity to determine 
whether the ſhould take him with a com- 
petency, or the monſter before deſcribed 
with great riches. He could hardly per- 
ſuade himſelf that he was not in adream. 
He was going to burit open the door, 
and tell her he had been witnels to the 
_ delicacy of her ſentiments; but his ten- 
derneſs fur her, even in the midſt of his 
paſſion, reſtrained him, and he could not 
bring himſelf to do any thing to put her 
into confuſion. | 

He went back to his own room, 
where love, rage, deſpair, and con- 
tempt, alternately tock poſſeſſion of his 
mind: he walked about, and raved like 
a madman; repeated all the ſatires he 
could remember on women, all ſuitable 
to his pitſent thoughts, (which 1s no 
great wonder, as moſt probably they 


were writ by men in circumſtances not 


very different from his.) In ſhort, the 
firſt (allies of his paſſion, his behaviour 
and thoughts, were ſo much like what 
is Common on ſuch cccations, that to 

dwell Jong upon them, would be only 


a repetition of what has been ſaid a 


thouſand times. The only difference 
between him and the generality of men 
in the ſame caſe, was, that inſtead of 
reſolving to be her enemy, he could not 
help wiſhing her well: for as tender- 
nels was always predcminant in his 
mind, no anger, nor even a juſt cauſe 
of hatied, could ever make him inve- 
terate or revengetul: it calt him very 
little to be a Chriſtian in that point; 
for it would have been more difficult 
for him tov hive kept up a reſentment, 
thap it was to forgive the hig helt injury, 
provided that irjury was only to himleit, 
and that his friends were no ſufferers by 
it. As ſoon therefore as his rage was 
ſemewhat abated, and his paſlion a little 
ſuhſided, he concluded to leave his mil- 
treſs to ih ene pmentot hit elovedgran- 
deur with the wietch alicady deicrib- 
ed, without ſaying or doing any thing 
that might expoſe or any way huit her, 
When he had taken this refolution, 
he went down {tairs into a little par- 
Jour, where he accidentally met Miſs 
Nanny alone. She, with her eyes 


ſwelled out of her head with cryin 

with fear and trembling told him het 
father's ' propoſals. Her manner of 
ſpeaking, and her looks, would have 
been to him the ſtrongeſt proofs of her 
love, and. given him the greateſt joy, if 
he had not before known the ſecrets of 
her heart from her own mouth, The 
only revenge he took, or ever thought 
of taking, was by endeavourirg tg 
pique that vanity which was ſo greatly 
his enemy. He therefore put on a cold 


indifference, and ſaid, he was very glad 


to hear ſhe was likely to make ſo greata 
fortune; for his part, he wos very ea 
about it, he thought indeed to have 
been happy with her as a wife; but fince 
her father had otherwiſe diſpoſed of her, 
he ſhould adviſe her to be dutitul, and 
obey him. | 

He was very bad at acting an inſin- 


.cere part; but the preſent contuſion of 


her mind was ſo great, ſhe could not 
diſtinguiſh very clearly; and rot Know. 
ing he was acquainted with what h:d 
patled between her and her confidant, 
his behaviour threw her into a great con- 
ſternation, and had the defired effect of 
piquing her vanity. I verily believe, 
had his deſign been to have gained her, 
and could he have taken the pains to 
have turned about, and made a ſudden 
tranſition in her mind, from the unci- 
ſineſs his coldneſs gave her pride, toa 
tiiumph in a certain conquelt of him, 
joined to the love which the realiy had 
for him, notwithſtanding it was not her 
predominant paſſion, he might have 
carried her wherever he pleaied, But 
as that was not his deſign, he durk not 
Ray long with her; for he was feveral 


times tempted by her behaviour to think 


he was not in his ſenſes, when he fan- 
cied he overheard her ſay any thing thit 
could be conſtrued to her difud vintage, 
And certainly, if the longeſt expcli- 
enced friend had tuld him what he 
heard himſelf, he would have ſuſpected 
him of falſhood; and if. on being taxed 
with it, ſhe had” denied it, he would 
have believed her againſt the whole 
world. But as he was witnels himle' 
to what ſhe had ſaid, and was convince 

that ſhe could think of ſuch a fellow 3 
his rival, for che fake of money, be 
had juſt reſolution enough to leave war 
though he had a great ſtruggle in 0 
min befo:e he could compals it; 4 

he has often ſaid ſince, that if he ha 

ſtaid five minutes longer, his ove 12 
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bare vanquiſhed his reaſon, and he 
hould have become the fond lover 
again. Before he went, he took leave 
of her father and filter, with great ci- 
vility, for he was reſolved to avoid any 
buſtle, He ſent for a coach, put his 
cloaths into it, and drove from the 
door. : 

Mr. Johnſon aſked no queſtions, for 
he was heartily glad to get rid of him, 
and thought it was owing to his daugh- 
ter's diſcharging him; he therefore again 
exulted in his own wiſdom, in making 
her always obey him. He then went 
to look for her, in order to app aud her 
obedience; but how great was his ſur— 
prize, when he found her, inſtead of 
bring rejoiced at having done her duty, 
and being rid of a troubleſome lover, 
walking about the room like a mad 
women, crying and tearing her hair; 
calling out ſhe was undone for ever; 
ſhe had no retuge now; her mitery mult 
laſt as long as her life. 

Her father had been in the room ſome 
time before ſhe perceived him, and now 
ſhe took no notice of him; but con- 
tinued walking about in the ſame man- 
ner. As ſoon as he could recollect 
himſelf, he began to talk to her, and 
alked her what could be the caulc of all 
this uneaſineſs; ſaid her lover was juſt 


gone from the door in a coach, and he 


was come to praiſe her dutiful behaviour, 
When ſhe heard David was quite gone, 
it increaſed her agony, and ſhe could 
hardly forbear reproaching her father, 
tor being the cauſe of her loſing ſuch a 
man, For no ſooner did the think him 
irretrievable, than ſhe fancied in him 
the had loſt every thing truly valuable; 
and though that very day all her con- 
cern had been how to get rid of him; 


yet, now he was gone, ſhe would have 


lacrificed (for the preſent) even her dar- 
ling vanity, if ſhz could have brought 
him back again, And when Mr. 


Johnſon would have comforted her, by. 


telling her of the rich huſband ſhe was 
to have, ſhe flew into the greatelt rage 
imaginable, and ſwore, if ſhe could not 
lee Mr. Simple again, ſhe would lock 
herſelf up, and never converſe with any 
living creature more; for, without him, 
ſhe was undone and ruined. 

Her father, who had no idea of a 
woman's being ruined any way but one, 
began to be ſtartled at her repeating 
that word ſo often, and to fear, that the 


girl had been drawn in by her paſſion to 


ſacrifice her honour; he was terrified, 
leſt he ſhould prove the dupe inſtead of 
Mr. Simple. He ſtood conſidering 
ſome time, and at laſt was going to 
burlt into a rage with his daughter, re- 
ſolving, if ſhe was not virtuous, he 
would turn her out of doors: but, be- 


fore he {aid any thing in anger to her, a 


ſudden thought came into his mind, 
which turned him into a milder temper. 


He conſidered, that as the thing was not 
publick, and Mr. Nokes was ignorant of 


It, ii might be all huſhed up. He wiſe- 
ly thought, that as ſhe was not in that 


deſperate condition in which ſome wo- 
men who have been guilty of indiſcre- 


tions of that kind are, he might juſtif 


himſelf in forgiving her. If, indeed, her 


reputation had been loſt, and ſhe had 
converſed long enough with a man ta 
have worn out her youth and beauty, 
and had been left in poverty, and all 
kinds of diſtreſs, without any hopes of 


relief, her folly would then have been 


ſo glaring, he could by no means have 
owned her for his child. But as 
he did not at all doubt, when the firſt 
lallies of her grief were over, ſhe would 


conſent to follow her intereſt, and mar- 
ry the old man; and that then he ſhould 


ſtill have the pleaſure of ſeeing her a 
fine lady, with her own equipage at- 


tending her; he condeſcended to ſpeak 
to her in as kind a manner as if he had 


been ſure Lucretia herſelf (whoſe chaſ- 
tity nothing but the fear of loſing her 


reputation could poſſibly have con- 


quered) had not excelled her in virtue. 
He defired her to be comforted; for if 
ſhe had been led aſtray by the arts of a 
man ſhe liked, if .ſhe would be a good 
girl, and follow his advice in conceal- 
ing it from and marrying the man 
who liked her, he would not only for- 


give it, but never upbraid, or mention 


it to her more, 
She was quite amazed at this ſpeech 


and the contideration, that even her own. 
father could ſuſpect her virtue, Which 
was dearer to her than her life, did but 


aggravate her ſorrows. At firſt ſhe 
could not help frowning, and reproach- 


ing her father for ſuch a ſuſpicion, 


with ſome hints of her great wonder 


how it was poſſible there could be ſuch 
creatures in the world; but, in a little 


time, her thoughts were all taken up 
again with Mr. Siwple's leaving her. 
She told her father, nothing but his re- 
turning could make her happy, * 
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me could not think how ſhe had loſt 
him; for ſhe never told him ſhe would 
Prefer the other to him : though, indeed, 
| the was very wavering in her own 
mind, yet ſhe had not expreſſed it to 
him, and his indifference was what ſhe 
could not bear. If he had hut ſighed, 
and been miſerable for the loſs of her, 
ſhe could have married her old man 
without any great reluctance : but the 
thought that he had left her firſt was 
inſupportable! 
run on for ſome time. | 

Mr. Johnſon, who in his youth had 
deen very well acquainted with wo- 
men's ways, and knew the ebbs and 
flows of their paſſions, was very well 
ſatisfied, that as there was a great mix- 
ture of vanity in the ſorrow ſhe ex- 
preſſed for the loſs of her lover, the 
greater vanity would in the end conquer 
the leſs, and he ſhould bring her to act 
for her own and his intereſt; he there- 
fore left her, to go and follow his own 
affairs, and made no doubt of every 
thing ſucceeding according to his wiſh. 
She ſpent ſome time in the deepeſt 


melancholy, and felt all the miſery 


which attends a woman who has many 
things to wiſh, but knows not poſi- 
' tively which ſhe wiſhes moſt, Some- 


times her imagination would repreſent 


Mr. Simple with all the ſoftneſs of a 
Jover, and then the love ſhe had had 
for him would melt her into tenderneſs; 
then in a moment his indifference and 
neglect came into her head, her pride 
was piqued, and ſhe was all rage and 
indignation; then ſucceeded in her 
thoughts the old man and his money : 


ſo that love, rage, and vanity, were in 


the preateſt contention which ſhould 
polieſs the largeſt ſhare of her inclina- 
tions. It cannot be determined how 
Jong this agitation of mind would have 
laſted, had not her ſiſter's marriage 
with thẽ rich Jew put an end to it; 
which being celebrated with great pomp 
and ſplendor, made Miſs Nanny re- 
ſolve the would not be outdone in gran» 
deur: ſhe therefore conſented to give 
her hand to Mr. Nokes, and as he was 
ready to take her, it was ſoon conclud- 
ed ; and ſhe now no longer made any 
difficulty of preferring gaiety and ſhow 
toeverything in the world. She thought 
herſelf ill-uſed by Mr. Simple, (not 
knowing the true cauſe of his leaving 


her in that abrupt manner ;) ſo that 


At this rate did the 
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her pride helped her to overcome an 
remains of paſhon, and ſhe fancied 
herſelf in the poſſeſſion of every thing 
hw could give happineſs, namely 
{ſplendid equipages and glittering pomp, 
But he ſoon found herſelf greatly mif. 
taken; her fine houſe, by conſtantly 
living in it, became as infipid as if it 
had been a cottage: a ſhort time took 
away all the giddy pleaſure which at. 
tends the firſt ſatis faction of vanity, 

Her huſband, who was old, ſoon be. 
came full of diſeaſes and infirmities, 
which turned his temper (naturally not 
very good) into moroſeneſs and ill. na. 
ture: and as he had married a woman 
whom he thought very much obliged to 
him, on account of his ſuperiority of 
fortune, he was convinced it was but 
reaſonable ſhe ſhould comply with his 
peeviſh humours ; ſo that ſhe had not 
lived long with him, before the only 
comfort ſhe had was in the hopes of 
out-living him. | 

She certainly would ſoon have broke 
her heart, had ſhe known that all this 
miſery, and the loſs of the greateſt hap- 
pineſs, in being tenderly uſed by a man 
of ſenſe, who loved her, was her own 
fault ; but, as ſhe thought it his incon- 
ſtancy, to his generoſity in not telling 


her the truth ſhe owed the avoiding 


that painful reflection. The uneaſy 
ſtate of her mind made her peeviſh and 
croſs to all around her; and ſhe never 
had the pleaſure of enjoying that for- 
tune, which ſhe had been ſo defirous of 
obtaining : her huſband, notwithſtand- 
ing his old age, died of a ſpotted fe- 
ver; ſhe caught the infection of him, 
and ſurvived him but three days. But 
I think it now full time to look after 
my hero. 


CONTAINING A REMARKABLE CON- 


TENTION BETWEEN THREE 51s: 
TERS, : | 


JOOR David's heart was ready to 
burſt, He ordered his coach to 
drive into Fleet Street, where he pre- 
ſently took a lodging; and now being 
at ſome diftance — the cauſe of his 
torment, and at liberty to reflect on 
what had paſſed, he found it was much 
harder to conquer paſſion than to raiſe 
it; for notwithſtanding the great con- 


tempt 
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tempt he had for his miſtreſs's conduct, 
ind his averſion to the very thought of 
2 mercenary woman, yet would his fan- 

ſet before him all thoſe ſcenes of 
pleaſure he once imagined he ſhould 
enjoy with the object of his love. With 
thoſe thoughts returned all his fond- 
neſs: then came his reaſon ſpitefully 
to awake him from the pleaſing dream, 
and repreſented to him, he ought to 
forget it was ever in the power of a per- 
ſon, who ſo highly deſerved to be de- 
ſpiſed, to have contributed to his plea- 
ſure. But all the pains he could take 
toovercome his inclination for her could 
not make him perfectly eaſy ; ſometimes 
he would weep, to think that vanity 
ſhould prevent ſuch a creature from be- 
ing perfect; then would he reflect on 
the opinion he once had of her, and 
from thence conclude, if ſhe could have 
ſuch faults, no woman was ever truly 
good; and that nature had certainly 
thrown in ſome vices to women's minds, 
left good men ſhould have more happi- 
veſs than they are able to bear. On 
this conſideration, he thought it would 
bein vain to ſearch the world round, 
for he was ſure he could meet with no- 
thing better than what he had alreddy 
ſeen; and he fancied he might certainly 
juſtify himſelf in going back to her, 
who had no faults, but what nature, 
for ſome wiſe purpoſe, had given to all 
creatures of the ſame kind : he began 
to flatter himſelf, that time and con- 


verſation with him would get the better 


of thoſe ſmall frailties (for ſuch he ſoon 
degan to think them) which, perhaps, 
might be only owing to youth, and the 
want of a good education. With theſe 
rfletions he was ready to go back to 
throw himſelf at her feet, and afk ten 
thouſand pardons for believing his own 
lenſes; to confeſs himſelf highly to 
ame, and unworthy her favour, for 
having left her. However, he had juſt 
lenſe enough left to ſend a ſpy firſt to 
enquire into her conduct concerning the 
old man, who came juſt as ſhe was mar- 
ned. This news aſſiſted him to get 
the better of his love; and he never 
enquired for her more, though he was 
often thoughtful on her account. 
| Now was David in the ſame condi- 
uon as when he diſcovered his brother's 
chery. The world was to begin 
ain with him; for he could find no 
ſeaſure in it, unleſs he could meet with 


a companion who deſerved his eſteem : 
he had been uſed ill by both the man 
and the woman he had loved, This 
gave him but a melancholy proſpeR, 
and ſometimes he was in — deſpair; 
but then his own mind was a proof to 
him, that generoſity, good-nature, and 
a capacity for real friendſhip, were to be 
found in the world. Beſides, he ſaw 
the ſhadow of thoſe virtues in ſo many 
minds, that he did not in the leaſt 


doubt but that the ſubſtances muſt | 


exiſt in ſome place .or other. He re- 
ſolved, therefore, to go on in his ſearch; 
for he was ſure, if ever he could find 


a valuable friend, in either man or wo- 


man, he ſhould be doubly paid for all 


the pains and difficulties he could poli- 


fibly go through, 
He took a new lodging every week, 


and always the firſt thing he did was ts 


enquire of his landlady the reputa- 
tion of all the neighbourhood: but he 
never could hear one good character 
from any of them; only every one ſe- 


parately gave very broad hints of their 


own goodneſs, and what pity it was 
they ſhould be obliged to live amongſt 
ſuch a ſet of people. 
quite ſo credu]ous to take their words, 


he generally, in two or three days, had 


ſome reaſon to believe they were not 


totally exempt from partiality to them 


ſelves. He went from houſe to houſe 
for ſome time, without meeting with 
any adventure worth relating. He 
found all the women tearing one ano- 
ther to pieces from envy, and the men 
ſacrificing each other for every trifling 


intereſt. * Every ſhop he went into, he 
heard men ſwear they could not afford 


their goods under ſuch a price one mi- 
nute, and take a great deal leſs the 


next; which even his charity could not 
impute to the deſire of ſerving the buyer. 


In ſhort, the generality of ſcenes he 


ſaw he could never mention without a 


ſigh, or think of without a tear. 
In one of the houſes where he lodg- 


ed, the maſter of the family died while 


he was there. This man had three 


daughters, every one of whom attend= 
ed him with the utmoſt duty and care 


during his illneſs, and at the approach 
of his laſt moments ſhewed ſuch ago- 
nies of grief and tender ſorrow, as gave 
our hero great pleaſure. He reflected 
how much happier the world would be, 


if all parents would fuſtain the help- 


leſs 


As he was not 
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leſs infancy of their children with that 
tenderneſs and care, which would be 
thought natural by every good mind, 
unexperienced in the world, forall crea- 
tures to have towards every thing im- 
mediately placed under their protection 
and as they grew older, form their 
minds, and inſtru& them with that gen- 
tleneſs and affection, which would plain - 


ly prove every thing they ſaid or did 


was for their good, inſtead. of com- 
manding them with an arbitrary power. 
He thought that children thus educated, 
with grateful minds would return that 
care and love to their parents, when 
old age and infirmities rendered them 


objects of compaſſion, and made it ne- 


ceſſary for them to be attended with 
more aſſiduity than is generally met 
with in thoſe people who only ſerve 


them for their money. 4 5 


The three daughters above- mention- 
ed never ceaſed crying and lamenting, 
till their father was buried, in all which 
time Mr. Simple did all he could to 
comfort them; but as ſoon as the fu- 
neral was over, they dried up their 


tears, and ſeemed quite recovered. The 


next morning, as David was muſing by 


himſelf, he was ſtartled by a ſudden 


noiſe he knew not what to make of. 


At firſt he fancied it was the chattering 


of magpies; then he recollected, that 
ſome young female neighbours of his, 
tearing leſt there ſhould be too much 


ſilence in their houſe, kept two or three 


parrots to entertain themſelves with, 
At laſt, he thought he heard ſomething 
like the ſound of human voices, but ſo 
confuſed and intermixed, three or four 
together, that nothing could be dil- 
tinguiſhed. He got up, and went to- 
wards the room the noiſe ſeemed to 
come from: but how great was his 
amazement, when he threw open the 
door, and ſaw the three dutiful daugh- 
ters (whom he had ſo much applauded 


in his own mind) looking one pale as 


death, the other red as ſcarlet, accord - 
ing as their different conltitutions or 
complexions were worked on by violent 
paſſions; each of them holding a cor- 
ner of a molt beautiful carpet in her 
hand! The moment they law David, 
they ran to him, got hold of him, and 
began to tell their ſtory all at a time. 
They wereagitated by their rage to ſuch a 
degree, that not one of them could ſpeak 
plain enough to be underſtood; ſo that 


he ſtood as if he had been ſurrounded 


by the three furies for a conſiderable 


time, before he could haveany compre. 
henſion what they would be at. At laft 
with great intreaties that one of them 
would-ſpeak at a time, he ſo far prevail. 
ed, that the eldeſt told him the fo x 
though it was not without ſeveral inter. 
ruptions and many diſputes. 
Their father had left all he had to 
equally divided among them; and 
when they came to examine his effeds 
(which they did very early in the morn. 
ing after the funeral) they found this 
carpet, which was a preſent to him from 
a merchant, and was one of the fineſt 
that ever was ſeen. The moment they 
ſet eyes on it, they every one reſolved to 
have it for themſelves, on which aroſe a 
molt violent quarrel ; and, as none of 
them would give it up, the moſt reſolute 
of them took a pair of ſciſſars, and cut 
it into three parts. They were all vexed 
to have it ſpoiled, yet each was better 
pleaſed than if either of the ſiſters had 
had it whole. But till the difference 
was not decided, for in one of the pieces 
was a more remarkable fine flower than 
the relt, and this they had every one fix- 
ed on as their own. When David had 
heard all this, he could not expreſs his 
aſtoniſhment, but ſtood ſtaring at them, 
like one who has ſeen, or fancies he has 
ſeen, a ghoſt. He defired them to let go 
their hold, for he could not poſſibly be 
a judge in a diſpute of ſo nice a nature. 
On which they all cried out, they would 
have the flower divided; for they had 
rather ſee it cut in a thouſand pieces, 
than that any body ſhould have it but 
themſelves. 

As ſoon as David could free himſelf 
from them, he ran down ſtairs, got 28 
far out of their hearing as , he could, 
and left the houſe that very night. 

The behaviour of theſe ſiſters to each 
other, and that lately ſhewn to their fa- 
ther, may appear perhaps very incon- 
ſiltent, and difficult to be reconciled. 
But it muſt be conſidered, that as the 
old man had always preſerved all the 
power in his own hands, they had been 
uſed implicitly to obey his commands, 
and wait on him; and as to their grief 
at his death, there is to moſt people 3 
terror and melancholy in death itlelf, 
which ſtrikes them with horror at the 
ſight of it: and it being uſual for fa- 
milies to cry and mourn for their rela- 
tions till they are buried, there is {uc 


a preyalency in cuſtom, that it is 39 
uncom- 
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uncotnmon to ſee a whole houſe in tears 
for the death of thoſe very people they 
have hated and abuſed while living, 
though their grief ceaſes with their fu- 
nerals. But theſe three fiſters had an 
inveterate hatred to each other ; for the 
eldeſt being much older than the others, 
had, during theit childhood, uſurped 
ſo unreaſonable an authority over them, 
2s they could never forgive; and as 
they were. handſomer when they grew 
up than ſhe was, they were more liked 
by the reſt of the world, and conſe- 


quently more diſtiked and hated by her. 


The other two, as they were nearer of 
an age, in all appearance might have 

d better; but they had met with 
one of thoſe fine gentlemen who make 
love to every woman they chance to be 
in company with. Each of theſe two 
fiters fancied he was in love with her; 
they therefore grew jealous rivals, and 


never after could endure one another: 


yet not withſtanding all this, I make no 


doubt, but. on the death of either, the 
others could have performed the cere- 


mony of crying with as good a grace 
as if they had loved one another ever 


ſo well. Nay, and what is yet more 


ſurprizing, this grief might not have 
been altogether affectation; for when 


any perſon is in ſo low a ftate of body, 


mind, or fortune, as makes it impoſ- 


bible for them to be the objects of envy, 


if there is the leaſt grain of compaſſion 
or good - nature in the human mind, it 
has full power to exert itſelf, and the 
thought of being about for ever to loſe 
any body we are uſed to converſe with, 
like a charm, ſuddenly baniſhes from 
our thoughts all the bad which former 
piques and quarrels ever ſuggeſted to us 
they had in them, and immediately 
brings to our remembrance all. the good 
qualities they paſſeſſed. | 

Poor Mr. Simple began now utterly 
to deſpair that he ſhould ever meet with 


any perſons who would give him leave 


to have a good opinion of them a week 
together ; tor he found ſuch a mixture 
of bad in all thoſe he had yet met with, 
that as ſoon as he began to think well 
of any one, they were ſure to do ſome- 
thing to ſhock him, and overthrow his 


3 he was in doubt in his own 


mind, whether he ſhould not go to ſome 


remote corner of the earth, lead the life 


a hermit, and never ſee a human 
face again; but as he was naturally of 
a ocial temper, he could not bear the 


at laſt, 


WHEREIN IS TO BE SEEN THE IN. 


thoughts of ſuch a life. He therefore 

concluded he would 

ſcheme, till he had gone through all 

K of people; and, if he continued 
ill 


proceed in his 


unſucceſsful, he could but retite 


CHAP. VII. 


"& 


FALLIBILITY OF MEN'S JUDGs 


MENTS CONCERNING THE VIR«s 
TUES OR VICES OF THEIR OWN: 


WIVES; A SCENE TAKEN FROM 


VERY LOW LIFE; IN WHICH ONLY 
SUCH EXAMPLES ARE TO BE 


AS David was one day walking 
along the Strand, full of theſe re« 
flections, he met a man with fo con- 


tented a countenance, he could not for- 


bear having a curioſity to know who he 
was: he therefore watched him home; 
and, on enquiry, found he was a car- 


penter, who worked very hard, brought 


home all the money he could get to his 
wife, and that they led a very quiet 
peaceable life together. He was re- 


ſolved to take the firſt opportunity of 
ſending for him, on pretence of employ- 
ing him in his trade, in order ta know, 
from his own mouth, what it was cauſed 


thoſe great ſigns of N which ſo 
is countenance, 


viſibly appeared in 


The man, told him, he was indeed the 


happieſt of all mortals; for he certain- 


ly had the beſt wife in the world; to 


which was owing 


that chearfulneſs he 


was pleaſed to take notice of. This ſtill 


raiſed his curioſity the more, and made 


him reſolve to go to the man's houle to 


dinner with him. 


home they went together. 


Mr. Simple expected to have found 
every thing prepared in a neat, though 
plain way, by this extraordinary wo- 
man, for the reception and comfort of 
her huſband after his morning's work: 
but how greatly was he ſurprized, when 
he heard by a prentice boy, (who 
was left at home - Wait on her, * 


obſerve his manner of living. He told 
him he had a defire to fre this good 
woman, whoſe character pleaſed him ſo 
well, and that he would go home to 
The carpenter, who 
thought he never had witneſſes enough 
of his wife's goodneſs, ſaid he ſhould 
be very proud of his company, And 
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of aſſiſting his maſter in bis buſineſs) 
that ſhe was in bed, and deſired her 
huſband would go and buy the dinner, 
which the boy dreſſed for them, but 
very ill; and when it was ready the 
lady condeſcended to fit down at table 
with them, with the boy waiting behind 
her chair: and what was ſtill the more 
amazing, was, that this woman was 
ugly to ſuch a degree, that it was a 
wonder any man could think of her at 
all. The whole dinner paſſed in the 
man's praiſes of her good humour and 


virtue, and in exultings in the happineſs 


of poſſeſſing ſuch a creature. 


This ſcene perplexed David more 


than any thing he had yet ſeen, and he 
endeavoured all he could to account for 
it. He therefore deſired to board with 


them a week, in order to find out (if 


poſſible) what could be the cauſe of a 
man's fondneſs for ſuch a woman. In 


all the time he was there, he obſerved _ 


ſhe indulged herſelf in drinking tea, 
and in ſuch expences as a man in his 
way could not poſſibly ſupply, notwith- 
ſtanding all his induſtry ; but he thought 
nothing too much for her. After all 


a the reflections that could be made on 


this ſubject, there could be no other 
reaſon aſſigned for this poor man's be- 
ing ſuch a willing ſtave, but her great 
pride, and high ſpirit, which impoſed 
on him, and made him afraid to diſ- 
oblige her, together with a certain ſelf- 


ſufficiency in all ſhe ſaid or did; which, 


joined to her ſuperiority to him in birth 
(ſhe having been a lady's waiting-gen- 


tlewoman) made him imagine her much 


more capable than ſhe really was in 
all reſpects. | | 
I think it very likely, if ſhe had 
known her own deſerts, and been hum- 
ble in her behaviour, he would have 
paid her no other compliment than that 
of confeſſing her in the right in the 
mean thoughts ſhe had of herſelf. He 
then would have been maſter in hisown 
- Houſe, and have made a drudge of her; 
an inſtance of which David ſaw while 
he was there, by a man who came one 
day to viſit his neighbour, and was what 
is called by thoſe ſort of people a jolly 
companion: the firſt thing he did was 
to abuſe his wife. He ſaid, he had left 
her at home out of humour, and would 
always deal with her after that manner 
when he found her inclined to be ill- 
tempered, The carpenter caſt a look 
on his wife, which expreſſed his ſatiſ- 
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faction in having fo much the advan. 
tage of his acquaintance. The other 
went on, in ſaying, for his part, he 
could never have any thing he liked 2t 
home, therefore he would y but little 
there. 1. : | 
David hearing all this, had a 
deſire to ſee if this woman was as much 
better than her huſband thought her; as 
the other was worſe; and told the nd 
if he would let him come and board 
with him a week, he would give him 
his own price. The other anſwered, 
he ſhould be very welcome, but bis 
wife did things in ſuch an avkward 
way, he was afraid he would not ſtay 
there a day. But he, who was very in- 
different as to what he eat and drank, 
was not frightened at this, and went 
home with the man. He found the 
woman hard at work, with two ſmall 
children, the eldeſt not four years old, 
playing round her; they were dreſſed 
in coarſe things, full of patch-work, 
but yet whole and clean; every thing 
in the houſe was neat, and plain| 
proved the miſtreſs of that family, hay- 
ing no ſervant, could not be idle. As 
ſoon as they came in, ſhe roſe from her 
work, made an humble curtſey to the 
ſtranger, and received her huſband with 
a mixture of love and fear, He, in a 
ſurly tone, ſaid, * Well, Moll, I hope 
© you are in a better humour than when 
I left you; here is a gentleman wants 
© to board with us for a week, you had 
© beſt not be in your airs z none of your 
crying and whining, for I won't ſtay 
© an hour in the houſe, if you don't 
© behave yourſelf as you ought.” The 
poor woman, who could hardly refrain 
from tears, ſaid, indeed, ſhe was in 
very good humour, and would do all 
ſhe could, in her homely way, to give 
the gentleman content. She had been 
very pretty, but her eyes now had a 
deadneſs in them, and her conntenance 
was 22 pale, which ſeemed to de 
occaſioned by the ſorrow and hard la. 
bour ſhe had endured, which produced 
the effects of old age, even in youth 
itſelf. Th | 
The huſband never ſpoke for any 
thing but it was done, as if by enchant- 
ment; for ſhe flew to obey him the mo- 
ment he but intimated his inclinations * 
ſhe watched his very looks to obſerre 
what he would have; and if ever he ex · 
reſſed himfelf mildly, it ſeemed to give 
er vaſt pleaſure, - Evesy thing . 
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gered in the houſe in the moſt frugal 
and beſt manner poſſible; yet ſhe could 
ſellom get a good word from the man 
the endeavoured to pleaſe. Her modeſt 
behaviours love to her huſband, and ten- 
derneſs for her children, in ſhort, every 
thing ſhe did or ſaid, raiſed a great com- 
on in David, and a ſtrong deſire to 
— her ſtory, which he took the firſt 
opportunity. of deſiing her to relate. 
She for a great while excuſed herſelf, 
ſaying, ſhe could not tell her tory with- 
out reflecting on the man ſhe was 
unwilling to hlame. But on David's 
aſſuring her every thing ſhould be a ſe- 
cret, and that he would exert the utmoſt 
of his power to ſerve her, ſhe was at 
lat prevailed on to give the following 
2ccount of her life. : 
As you ſeem, Sir, ſo deſirous of 

© knowing .my misfortunes, I cannot 
© refuſe complying with your requeſt; 
© though the remembrance of molt of 
© the paſt ſcenes of my life brings no- 
thing but melancholy thoughts to my 
mind, which I endeavour as much as 
i poſſible to avoid. Indeed, I have ſo 
© few comforts, that it's well my being 
© continually obliged to employ ay ur 
in feeding and covering theſe my little 
$ ones, prevents my having time to 


think ſo much as otherwiſe I ſhould. 


© My father was a great diſtiller in 


the city, and I was bred up with the 


© utmoſt tenderneſs and care, till I was 
ten years old, when he died and left 
me to the care of an elder brother, 
to depend on his pleaſure for my ſup- 
port. 
* poſſible to draw any character of, for 
Inever knew him to do one action in 
* my life, that was not too much in 
the common road to be remarked. 
© He kept me in his houſe without ei- 


ther abuſing or ſnewing the leaſt af- 


* feftion towards me; by which ſort of 
* behaviour he neither gained my love 
* nor my hatred, but I lived a dull life 
with very few things to amuſe me: 
* for as all the companions I uled to 
play with in my father's time had 
* plenty of money, and I now was kept 
' without any, they ſoon ſhunned me, 
*and I was as willing to avoid them, 


4 having too much pride to be bebolden 


to them for paying my thare of the 
* expence, I had now nothing to do 
* but tofly to books for refuge: all 
the pleaſure I had was in reading ro- 
mances, ſo that by the time I was 


* 


He was a ſort of man it is im- 
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thing but love. While I was in this 
diſpoſition, one Sunday, as I came out. 
of church, an old woman followed, 
me, and whiſpered in my ear, if I, 
had a mind to ſave a pretty young, 


fellow's life, I ſhould give a kind, 


anſwer to a note he had ſent by her; 
which ſhe put into my hand, and pre- 


ently mixed amongſt the crowd. I 


made haſte home with the utmoſt, 
impatience, to. read my letter, it 
contained the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of 
love, and was writ ſo much in the 
ſtrain of ſome of my favourite books, 
that I was overjoyed at the thoughts, 
of ſuch an adventure. However, L 


would not anſwer it, thinking ſome 


years ſervice due to me, before ſuch 
a favour ſhould be granted; for I be- 

gan now to look on myſelf as the he+ 
roine of a romance. The young 
man was clerk to an attorney in th 

neighbourhood, and was none © 
thoſe Inkewarm lovers, who require 
their miſtreſſes to meet them half way, 
but he followed me with the utmoſt. 
aſſiduity. This exactly ſuited my 


taſte, and I ſoon found a great incli- 


nation for him, yet was reſolved to 
make a long courtſhip of it; but 3 
very few meetings with him got the 
better of all my reſolutions, and he 
made me engage myſelf to him. 
If my brother had treated me with 
good nature, I certainly ſhould have 
acquainted him with this affair: but 
he took ſo little notice of me, and 
whenever I ſpoke to him ſhewed ſueh 
a contempt for talking with girls, that 
he being twice my age, I contracted 
ſuch an awe of him, I really was 
afraid to tell him of it. I take ſhame 


to myſelf for giving ſo eaſily into an 


affair of this nature: but I wag 
young, and had nobody to adviſe or 
inſtruct me, for my mother died 
when I was an infant, which I hope 
may be ſome excule for me; but I 
won't tire you with my fooliſh re- 
marks. | | 5 
* My brother happened one day to 
bring home a young man to dinyer 
with him, who took ſuch a fancy to 
me, he would have married me, My 
perſon then, as I was told, was ve 
agreeable, though now, Sir, 222 
altered, nobody would kno me to be 
the ſame woman. This young man 


was in very good circumſtances, 
©4phich you may be ſure made my bro- 


„ iiteen, my head was full of no- * ther readily agree to it. He therefore 


c told 
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told me of it, but was greatly ſur- 
prized to find me utterly averſe to the 
match; he teazed me fo much about 
it, that at laſt I tol4 him the truth, 
that 1 was already engaged, both in 
honour and inclination, to another. 
On hearing this, he fell into the moſt 
violent rage pare eee at my daring 
to engage myſelf to any one without 
his conſent. He told me, the man I 
had pleaſcd to take a fincy to was a 


pitiful fellow. That his maſter often 


ſaid he would never come to any good, 
for he thought of nothing but his 
pleaſures, and never minded his bu- 
ſineſs. 
not give him up, he would abandon 
me, and never ſee me more. This 
roughneſs and brutality made me ſtill 
fonder of my lover, who was all com- 


plaiſance and eagerneſs to pleaſe me. 


I took the firſt opportunity of in- 
forming him of what had happened. 
He was not at all concerned, as he 
ſaw me ſo reſolute, only he preſſed 
me to marry him immediately, which 
my fooliſh fondneſs ſoon made me 
conſent to. 
me worte. And, indeed, it was not 
long betore I found what he had told 


me was 100 true, that my huſband. 


would not follow his buſineſs; for as 
ſoon as he was out of his time, he 


In ſhort, he ſaid, if I would 


My brother was as good 
as his word, for he would never fee 


— 


ſwore he would have no more to do 


with it. His father was a very good 
man, but, unfortunately for me died 
ſoon after we were martied; for he 
would have been kind to me if he 
had lived. He had more children, 
and was not very rich, {> that he 
could not leave us a great deal: how- 


ever, he left me 301. per annum in 


an annuity; and to his fon 500 l. 
which he loon ſpent, and made me 
ſell my annuity: I have never refuſed 
him any thing fince we have been 
married, You ſee, Sir, by the man- 
ner we live, money 13 not very plenty 
with us, though I do my houſhold 
affairs myſelf, take care of my poor 
ehildren, and am glad to do plain 
work befides, when I can get it; that, 
by all means poſſible, I may help to 
ſupport the man, whom yet J love 
with the greateſt fondneſs, notwith- 
ſtanding you ſee he doth not treat me 
with an equal tenderneſs. | 

© He has a brother, who allows him 
a {mall matter, ſo that we make ſhift 


content with my lot, if he behaved 


to me as when we were firſt married 


what has occaſioned this alteration ] 
cannot imagine, for I don't find 
converſes with any other women, an 
I have always been a very humble 
wife; I have humoured him in ever 


« thing he has defired : I have never up. 


0 

c 

c 

« 

c 

o 

o 

c 

© braided him with the miſery I have 
© ſuffered for his ſake, nor refuſed him 
any of the little money I get. Ire. 
© member once, when I had but juſt 
© enough to ny a dinner. for the day, 
© and had been hard at work, he had z 
mind to: go out, where he thought he 
© ſhould be merry: I let him have this 
little, and concealed from him that 
© I had no more; thinking it impoſſible 
© for him to take it, if he had known 
* the truth. I eat nothing but bread 
© that day. When he came home at 
© night, I received him with great good 
© humour; but had a faintneſs upon me, 
* which prevented my being chearfu], 
* which he immediately imputed to the 
© badneſs of my temper. He ſwore 
* there was no living with women, for 
they had ſuch vile humours no mor- 
tal could bear them. Thus even my 
« tenderneſs for him is turned againft 
© me, and I can do nothing that he 
docs not diſlike; yet my fondnels ſil] 
© continues for him, and there are no 
« pains I would not take, if he would 
© 1eturn it; but he imputes it to a 
* warmth in my inclination, which 
accident might as well have given to 
another man.“ 8 SE 
David, who ſat filent all this while, 
and attended to her diſcourſe, was 2- 
mazed at her ſtory; he aſſured her he 
would do all in his power to ſerve her, 
and would leave her ſome money, which 
ſhe might produce at times as ſhe 
thought proper; and try if finding her 
always able and willing to ſupply her 


huſband with what he wanted would 


not make him kinder to her. He ſaid 
he had great compaſſion for her, gave 


her five guineas, being all he had about 


him, and promiſed to fend her more, 
which he punctually performed. 
When David came to reflect, he was 
perfectly amazed, how it was poſlible 
for one man to be continually rejoicing 
in his own happineſs, and declaring he 
had the beſt of wives, although ſhe 
ſpent all his ſubſtance, and threw the 
burden of every thing upon him; while 
another was continually complaining 9 
his wife, when her whole time * la- 
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DAVID 8 


aur was ſpent to promote his intereſt, 
23 and his children. How- 
ever common it may be in the world, 
the goodneis of David's heart could not 
conceive how it was poſſible for good 
vlage to make a man deſpiſe his wife, 
inſtead of returning gratitude and good 
humour for her fondneſs. He never 
once reflected on what is perhaps rey 
the cale, that to prevent a huſband's 
ſurfeit or ſatiety in the matrimoniel 
feaſt, a little acid is now and then 
very prudently thrown into the diſh by 


the wife. F- A 


CHAP. IX. 


CONTAINING SOME PROOFS, THAT 
ALL MEN ARE NOT EXACTLY 
WHAT THEY WISH TO PASS FOR 

IN THE WORLD. 


„ ger next lodging our hero took, 
was near Covent Garden; where 
he met with a gentleman who acci- 
dentally lodged in the ſame houſe, 
whoſe converſation Mr. Simple was 
mightily charmed with: he had ſome- 
thing in his manner, which ſeemed to 
declare that inward ſerenity of mind, 
which ariſes from a conſciouſneſs of do- 
ing well, and every trifle appeared to 
give him pleaſure, becauſe he had no 
tumults within to diſturb his happineſs. 
His ſentiments were all ſo refined, and 
his thoughts ſo delicate, that David 
imagined ſuch a companion if he was 
not again deceived in his opinion, would 
_ greateit bleſſing this world could 
afford, 

This gentleman, whoſe name was 
Orgueil, being of French extraction, 


was equally pleaſed with Mr. Simple, 


and they ſpent their whole time toge- 
ther: he had a great deal of good ac- 
quaintance; that is, he converſed with 
all the people of ſenſe he could meet 
with, without any conſiderations what 
their fortunes were; for he did not rate 
men ak all by the riches they poſſeſſ.d, 
but by their own behaviour. In this 
man therefore did David think he had 
met with the completion of all his wiſhes; 
for, on the eloſeſt obſervation, he could 
not find he was guilty of any one vice, 
nor that he neglected any opportunity 
in his power of doing good; the only 
fault he could ever ditcern in him, was, 
2 too ſevere © condemnation of other's 
Ktions; for he would never make any 


IMPLE. 


allo wance for the frailties of human na- 
ture, but expected every one to act up 
to the ſtricteſt rules of reaſon and good- 
neſs. But this was overlooked: by a 
friend, and iinputed to his knowing, 
by himſelf, the poſſibility of avoiding 
thole frailties, if due care was taken, 
Wherever he went, he carried David 
with him, and introduced him into a 
perfe&t new ſcene of life: for hitherto 
his converſation had been chiefly amongſt 
a lower degree of men. The company 
in which Mr. Orgueil delighted, was 
of people who were bred to genteel pro- 
feſſions, and who were neither to be 
reckoned in very high, nor in low life, 
They went one night to a tavern, with 


four other gentlemen, who had every 


one a great deal of that kind of wit 
which conſiſts in the aſſemblage of 
theſe ideas which, though not com- 
monly joined, have ſuch a reſemblance 
to each other, that there 1s nothing pre- 
poſterous or monſtrous in the joining 
them; whereas I have known ſome peo- 
ple, for the ſake of ſaying a witty 
thing, as it were by force, haul to- 
gether ſach inconſiſtent ideas, as no- 
thing but vanity, and a ſtrong reſolu- 
tion of being witty in ſpite of” nature, 
could have made them think of. But 
this converſation was quite of a dif- 
ferent kind; all the wit was free and 
eaſy; every thing that was ſaid ſeemed 
to be ſpoke with a deſire of entertain- 
ing the company, without any reflec- 
tion on the applauſe that was to ariſe 
from it to themſelves. In ſhort, no- 
thing but envy and anger, at not 
having been author of every thing that 
was ſaid, could have prevented any 
perſon's being pleaſed with every ex- 
a that was made uſe of. And as 
avid's mind was entirely free from 
thoſe low, mean qualities, his enter- 
tainment was pure and unmixed. 
Tue next morning paſſed in obſer- 
vations on the converſation of the fore- 
going night, and David thanked his 
friend fur the pleaſure his acquaintance 
had given him. © Aye, ſays the other, 
] do not in the leaſt doubt but one of 
© your taſte muſt be highly ſatisfied 
© withevery one of thoſe gentlemen you 
© ſupped with laſt night; but your good- 
© neſs will make you ſigh at what Jam 
going to relate. Each of thoſe men 
you were ſo delighted with, has ſuch 
« plaring faults, as make them all unfit 
to be thought of in any other light, 
than that of contributing to our di- 
| © verſion, 
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verſion, They are not to be truſted, 
nor depended on in any point in life; 
and although they have ſuch parts and 
ſenſe, that I cannot help liking their 
company, I am forced, when I re- 
fleR, to think of them juſt as I do of a 
buffoon, who diverts me, without en- 
gaging either my love or eſteem, 
Perhaps you may blame me, when I 
have told you their real characters, for 
having any thing to ſay to them; but 
as I conſider I have not the power of 
creation, I muſt take men as they are; 
and a man muſt be miſerable who can- 
not bring himſelf to enjoy all the plea- 
ſures he can innocently attain, without 
examining too nicely into the delicacy 
of them. That man who ſat next you, 
and to whom ] was not at all ſurprized 
to ſee you hearken with ſo much atten- 


tion, notwithitanding all thoſe beau. 
tiful thoughts of his on covetouſ. 


neſs, and the eloquence in which he 


diſplayed it's contemptibleneſs, is ſo 


great a miſer, that he would let the 
greateſt friend ſuffer the height of 
miſery rather than part with any thing 
to relieve him: and was it poſſible 
to raiſe, by any means, compaſſion 
enough in him to extort the leaſt 
trifle, the perſon who once had a far- 
thing of his money would be ever 


af erwards hateful to him. For men 


of his turn of mind take as great 


an ayerhon to thoſe people whom 


they think themſelves, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, their cheſts a penny the 
poorer for, as children do to the ſur- 
geons who have drawn away any of 
their blood, 


© That other gentleman, who ſeemed 


to pitch on extravagance as the pro- 

ereſt ſubject to harangue againſt, is 
bimlelf the moſt extravagant of all 
mortals; be values not how he gets 
money, ſo that he can but ſpend it; 
and notwithſtanding his laviſhneſs, 
he is full as much a miſer, to every 
body but bimſelf, as the other. Indeed 
he is reputed by the miſtaken world 


to be generous; and, as he perfectly 


underſtands the art of flattering him- 


ſelf, he believes he is ſo; but nothing 


can be faither from it, For though 
he would not ſcruple to throw away 


the laſt twenty guineas he had in the 


world to ſatisfy any fancy cf his 
own, he would at the ſame time 
grudge a ſhilling to do any thing that 
is right, gr to ſerve another. Theſe 
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DAVID SIMPLE. 


two men, who appear ſo widely dif. 
ferent, you may ſuppoſe have a ſtrong 


contempt for each other; but if they 
could think of themſelves with that 
impartiality, and judge of their own 
actions with that good ſenſe with 
which they judge of every thing elſe, 
they would find that they are much 
more alike than they at preſent ima. 
gine. 'The motive of both their ac. 
tions is ſelfiſhneſs, which makes 
every thing centre wholly in them- 
ſelves. It was accident brought them 


together laſt night; for a covetous 


man as naturally ſhuns the company 
of a prodigal, unleſs he has a great 
eſtate, and he can make a prey of 


him, as an envious ugly woman does 


that of a handſome one, unleſs ſhe 
can contrive to do her ſome miſchief 


by converſing with her. 
That gentleman who ſat next me, 


and inveighed againſt treachery and 
ingratitude, with ſuch a ſtrength of 
imagination, and delightful yariety of 


expreſſions, that 4 Pythagorean would 


have thought the ſoul of Seneca had 
been tranſmigrated into him, I know 
a ſtory of, that will at once raiſe your 
wonder and deteſtation, 

© His father was one of thoſe ſort of 
men, who, though he never deſigned 
any ill, yet from an indolent, carelels 
diſpoſition, and truſting his affairs 
entirely to others, ran out a very good 
eſtate, and left his ſon at the age 
of fifteen, upon the wide world, to 
ſhift for himſelf. An old gentleman 
in the neighbourhood took a great 
fancy to this boy, from the genius be 
ſaw in him. He received him into 
his houſe, kept him, as if he had been 
his own ſon, and at length made ule 


of all his intereſt to procure him 3 


commiſſion in the army, which he ac. 


compliſhed; and being in time of 


peace, he eaſily obtained leave for 
him to come often, and ſpend much 
of his time at his houſe. The good 
old man had a daughter, who was 
juſt fifteen when our ſpark was twel- 
ty. She was handſome to a miracle, 
the object of her father's moſt tender 
love and affection, and the admira- 
tion of every body who knew her. 
She repaid her father's tenderneſs with 
the utmoſt duty and care to pleaſe 
him, and her whole happineſs was 
placed in his kindneſs and good opi- 


# 
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t in ber paſſions, and inclined to love 
t exery body who endeavoured to 
« oblige her. This young gentleman 


« he found it was in her power to give 
© him pleaſure, and he gave himſelf no 
trouble what price ſhe paid for grati- 
« fying his inclination. In ſhort, he 
« made uſe of all the arts he is maſter 
« of (and you ſee how agreeable he can 
make himſelf) to get her affeRions 
© which as ſoon as he found he had ob- 
© tained, he made no ſcruple of making 
« uſe of that very love in her breaſt 
© (which ought to have made him wiſh 
| to protect and guard her from every 
© misfortune) to betray her into the 
« greateſt ſcene of miſery imaginable z 
and all the return he made to the man, 
« whohad been a father to him from 


| ſtroy all the comfort he propoſed in 
« his old age, of ſeeing his beloved only 
child happy. | | 
He was ſoon weary of her; and then 
left her in a condition the moſt unable 


t can be expreſſed. The being forſaken 


being diſcovered by her father, 
' made her almoſt diſtracted; it was 
not that ſhe was afraid of her father, 


greateſt terror was the thoughts of 
© making him uneaſy. It was impoſ- 
* fible to conceal her folly long, and ſhe 
* could by no means bring herſelf to 
© diſcloſe it. The alteration of her be- 
' haviour, which from the moſt lively 
* chearfulneſs, grew into a ſettled me- 
f lancholy, with her pale and dejected 
* countenance, made the poor old man 
fear ſhe was going into a conſumption, 
He was always enquiring what was 
" the matter with her; he perceived 
* whenever he ſpoke to her on that ſub- 
* jeR, the tears riſing in her eyes, and 
* that ſhe was hardly able to give him 
an anſwer, At laſt, by continual im- 
portunities, he got from her the whole 
"truth, What words can deſcribe 
* his diftreſs when he heard it! His 
* thoughts were ſo confuſed, and his 
* amazement ſo great, it was ſome time 

re he could utter his words. She 
1 ſtood pale and trembling before him, 
- without power to ſpeak, till at laſt ſhe 
f fainted away. He then catched her 
p up in his arms, cried out for help, 
und tho moment the began to recover, 


« ſoon fell in love with her: that is, 


choice and good-nature, was to de- 


6 to bear afflictions, to ſuffer more than 


c by the man ſhe loved, and the horror 
* 


© but ſhe loved him ſo well, that her 
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© welcomed her to returning life, notin 
© paſſion and reproaches, but in all the 
© moſt endearing expreſſions. the moſt 
© tender love could ſuggeſt. He aſſured 
© her, he never would upbraid her; that 
© all his reſentment ſhould fall on 
© the proper object, the villain who 
© had impoſed on her ſoft artleſs tem- 
© per, to both their ruins. He won« 
* dered what could induce the wretch 
© to ſo much baſeneſs, ſince if he had 
© aſked her in marriage, as ſhe was 
© fond of him, there was nothing he 
« wouldnot have done to have made her 
© ealy, ** Nay,”” ſaid he, with tears 
© burſting from his aged eyes, 1 
© ſhould have had an additional plea- 
© ſure in contributing to the happineſs 
© of that man who hath now ſo barba- 
© rouſly deſtroyed all the comfort I pro- 
© poſed in my decline of life, and hath 
«© undone me, and my poor only girl.” 
This exceſs of goodnels was more 
« fatal to the wretched young creature, 
© than if he had behaved as moſt fathers 
© doin the like caſe; who, when they 
© find their vanity diſappointed, and 
« deſpair of ſeeing their daughters mar- 
© ried to advantage, fall into a violent 
rage, and turn them out of doors: 
* for this uncommon behaviour of his 
quite overcame her; ſhe fell from one 
« fainting fit to another, and lived but 
© thiee days, During all which time, 
© ſhe would never let her father ſtir from 
© her; and all the faid, was to beg him 
© to be comforted, to forget and drive 
© her out of his memory. On this occa- 
© fion ſhe exerted an uncommon height _ 
© of generoſity; for by exaggerating 
© her own fault, ſhe endeavoured to 
«© draw his mind from contemplating 
© her former behaviour, and all thofe 
© little ſcenes, in which, by the utmott 
© duty and tenderneſs, the had ſo often 
© drawn tears of joy from her then hap- 
© py father: but the thoughts of his 
© goodneſs to her overwhelmed her ſoul; 
the apprehenſion that ever ſhe had 
been the cauſe of ſo much grief to 
«© him, was worſe than ten thouſand. 
« deaths to her; all the reſt ſhe could 
© have borne with patience, but the con- 
© ſideration of what ſhe had brought on 
© him (the beſt of fathers) was more 
© than nature could ſupport. 
The poor man ſtifled his groans 
© while ſhe could hear them, for fear of 
© hurting her; but the moment ſhe was 
gone, he tore his hair, beat his _ 
| 1. 
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34 DAVID SIMPLE. 


and fell into ſuch agonies, as is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe. So I ſhall follow 
the example of the painter, who drew 
a veil before Agamemnon's face hen 
his daughter was facrificed, deſpair- 
ing from the utmoſt ſtretch of his art, 
to paint any countenance that could 
expreſs all that nature mult feel on 
ſuch a dreadful occafion : I ſhall leave 
to your own imagination to repreſent 
what he ſuffered; and only tell you, 
it was ſo much, that his life and mi- 
« ſery ſoon ended together.” 

Here Mr. Orgueil ſtopped, ſeeing 


poor David could hear no more, not be- 


ing able to ſtifle his ſighs and tears, at 


the idea of ſuch a ſcene; for he did not 
think it beneath a man to cry from ten- 
derneſs, though he would have thought 
it much too effeminate to he moved to 


tears by any accident that concerned 


_ himſelf only. 


As ſoon as he could recover enough 


to ſpeak, he cried out, * Good God! 1s 
this a world for me to look for hap- 
© pineſs in, when thoſe very men, who 


© {cem to be the favourites of nature; 
in forming whom, the has taken ſuch 


thing agreeable, can be gnilty of ſuch 
crimes as make them a diſgrace to the 


incite a man to ſuch monſirous ingra- 
titude! there was no circumſtance to 
alleviate his villainy ; for if his paſſion 
was violent he might have married 
her.'— Ves, anſwered Mr. Orgueil, 
but that was not his ſcheme, he was 
ambitious, and thought marrying ſo 
young would have ſpoiled his for- 
tune; he could not expect with this 
poor creature above fifteen hundred 
pounds at firſt : hedid not know how 
long the father might live, and he did 
not doubt, but when he had beenſome 
time in the world, he might meet with 
women equally agreeable, and much 
more to his advantage.“ — Well, 
replied David, * and is this man re- 
ſpected in the world? Will men con- 


upon him, that he might be ſhunned 
and deſpiſed? He certainly 1s one of 
the agreeableſt creatures I ever ſaw; 
but I had rather ſpend my time with 
«© the greateſt fool in nature, provided 
« he was an honeſt man, than with ſuch 
« awretch.'—* Oh, Sir! ſays the other, 
by that time you have converſed in the 


\ 


Lad 


particular care to give — every 


ſpecies they are born of! What could 


verſe with him? Should he not be 
drove from ſociety, and a mark ſet 


« world as long as I have, you wilt 


* find, while a man can ſupport himſelf 
like a gentleman, and has parts ſuf. 
« ficient to contribute to the entertains 
ment of mankind, his company wilt 
be courted, where poverty and merit 
will not be admitted. Every one 
knows who can entertain them beſt, 
but few people are judges of merit. 
© He has ſucceeded in his deſigns; for 


© he has married a woman immenſely 
ich.“ At this, David was more aſto- 
niſned than ever; and aſked. if his wife 


knew the ſtory he had juſt told him, 
Ves, ſays he; I knew a gentleman, 
her friend, who told her of it before 
ſhe was married: and all the anſwer 
ſhe made was — Truly, if women 
would be ſuch fools to put themſelves 


in men's power, it was their own 


* 
0 
c 
4 
fault, and good enough for them; ſhe 
« was ſure he would not ule a virtuous 
< woman ill, and ſhe did not doubt but 
© her conduct would make him behave 
c well. In ſhort, ſhe was fond of him, 
© and would have him. He keeps an 
© equipage, and is liked by all his ac- 
© quaintance. This ſtory is not known 
© to every body, and amongſt thoſe 
© who have heard it, they are ſo inclined 
© to love him, that while they are with 
© him, they can believe nothing againſt 
© him: no wonder he could impoſe on 
© a young unexperienced creature, when 
© I have known him impoſe on men of 
«© the beſt ſenſe,” 
David could not bear the thought, 


that any body's wit and parts ſhould 


have power enough to make the world 
forget they were villains ; and lamented 
to his friend, that whoever was capable 
of giving pleaſure, ſhould not alſo have 
goodneſs. * Why, really Sir,“ ſays 
Mr. Orgueil, in my obſervations on 
© the world, I have remarked that good 
© heads and good hearts generally ge 
together; but they are not inſeparable 
* companions, of which I have already 
© given you three inſtances, and have 
one more in the other gentleman who 
« was with us laſt night, though it 18 
© impoſſible to equal the laſt ſtory. - 

Perhaps, Sir, you would think it 
very unnatural that a perſon, with his 

underſtanding, ſhould have all his 

good qualities ſwallowed up and over- 


0 
. 
6 
© run with the moſt egregious vanity 
* 
* 
c 


ou ſee he is very handſome, and to 
4 beauty are owing all his faults. 


« often think he manages the gifts in 


« which 
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« which nature has been ſo liberal to 
e him, with juſt the ſame wiſdom as a 
farmer would do, who ſhould beſtow 
« all his time and labour on a little 
« flower-garden, placing his whole de- 
« light in the various colours and fra- 
« orant ſmells he there enjoyed, and 
« leave all the rich fields, which with 
« 2 ſmall care would produce real bene- 
« fits, uncultivated and neglected. So 
this gentleman's mind, if he thought 
« jt worth his notice, is capable of ren- 
© dering him a uſeful member of ſo- 
© ciety; but his whole pleaſure is in 
« aJorning his perſon, and making con- 
« queſts. You could obſerve nothing of 
© this, becauſe there were no women 
« amongſt us; but if there had, you 
© would have ſeen him fall into ſuch 
© ridiculous toſſes of his perſon, and 
© fooliſh coquetries, as would be barely 
« excuſable in a handſome girl of fifteen. 
© He was thrown very young upon the 
© town, where he met with ſuch a re- 


© much admired for his beauty, even by 
ladies in the higheſt ſtation, that his 
© head was quite turned with it. You 
will think, perhaps, theſe are fuch 
' trifling frailties, after what I have al- 
ready told you of the others, they 
hardly deſerve to be mentioned; but 
„if you will conſider a moment, you 
© will find that this man's vanity pro- 
{ duces as many real evils as ;]1-nature, 
or the moſt cruel diſpoſitions could do. 
For there are very few families, 
' where he has ever been acquainted, 
in which there is not at leaſt one per- 
( fon, and ſometimes more, unhappy on 
bis account. As the welfare and hap- 
* pineſs of moſt families depend in a 


great meaſure on women, to go about 


* endeavouring to deſtroy their peace 
' of mind, and raiſe ſuch paſſions in 
them as render them incapable of be- 
ung either of uſe or comfort to their 
* friends, is really taking a pleaſure in 
general deſtruction. And I myſelf 
know at this preſent time ſeveral 
* Young ladies, homely the comfort 
; and joy of their parents, and the de- 
ight of all their companions, who are 

; become, from a ſhort. acquaintance 
eh this ſpark, negligent of every 
1 ing; their tempers are changed 
from good-humour and livelineſs, to 
| Meviſhneſs and inſipidity, each of 
em languiſhing away her days in 
ruitleſs hopes, and chimerical fan- 
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« cies, that her ſuperior merit will at 


« laſt fix him her own. 
© In one houſe there are three ſiſters 
ſo much in love with him, that from 
being very good friends, and leading 
the moſt amicable life together, they 
are become ſuch inveterate enemies, 
that they cannot refrain, even in com- 
pany, from throwing out ſly invectives 
and ſpiteful reproaches at one ano- 
ther. I know one lady of faſhion, 
who has no fault but an unconquer- 
able paſſion for this gentleman, and 
having too much honour to give her 
perſon to one man while another has 
her affections, has refuſed ſeveral 
good matches, pines herſelf away, 
and falls a perfect ſacrifice to his va- 
nity. And yet this man, in all his 
dealings with: men, acts with honour 
and good-nature, It appears very 
ſtrange to me, that any one who 


regret take pains to rack people's 
minds. His character is very well 
known, yet he is not the leſs, nay, I 


think, he is the more liked; for whe- 


ther it ariſes from the hopes of gain- 
ing a prize that is ſighed for by all 
the reſt, or from thinking they ſtand 
excuſed, for not refifting the arts of 
the man who is generally allowed to 


be irreſiſtible, or what is the reaſon I 


cannot tell, but I have obſerved the 
man who 1s reported to have done 
moſt miſchief, is received with moſt 
kindneſs'by the women, I ſuppoſe, 
I need not bid you remember in what 
ſorightly and polite expreſſions he 
ridiculed that very fort of vanity, 


which, from what I have juſt now re- 
lated, it is plain he has a great ſhare of 


himſelf. N 
David ſaid, that was the very remark 
which had juſt occurred to himſelf; 
and he found, by his ſtories, every one 
of the company expreſſed the greateſt 
averſion for the vices they were more 
particularly guilty of, * Yes,” ſays 
Mr. Orgueil, ever fince I have known 
© any thing of the world, I have al- 
* ways obſerved that to be the caſe; 


6 ;nſomuch that whenever I hear a man 


© expreſs an uncommon deteſtation of 
© any one criminal action, I always 
© ſulpe& he is guilty of it himſelf, It 
is what I have often reflected on; and 
© I believe men think, by exclaimin 
© againſt any particular vice, to blind 
the world, and — them imagine 
| it 
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© + it impoſſible they ſhould have a fault, 


« againſt which all their ſatire ſeems to 
© be pointed: or, perhaps, as moſt men 
© take a great deal of pains to flatter 
£ themſelves, they continually endea- 
© your, by giving things falſe names, 


to impoſe on their own underſtand- 


c ings; till at laſt they prevail ſo far 


© with their own good-nature, as to 


© think they are entirely exempt from 
© thoſe very failings they are moſt ad- 


„ dicted to. But ſtill there remains 
© ſomeſuſpicion, that other people, who 
© are not capable of diſtinguiſhing 


© things ſo nicely, will think they have 
c thoſe faults of which their actions 
© give ſuch ſtrong indications. There- 


© fore they reſolve to try, if a few 
© words, which do not colt them much, 


© will clear them in the opinion of the 
s worid. To ſay the truth, people 
* witha lively imagination, and a ſtrong 
« reſolution, may almoſt perſuade them- 
© (e]ves of any thing. | 

© TI remember a man very fond of a 
© woman, whoſe perſon had no fault 
© to be found with it, but a coarſe red 
£ hand: he at firſt choſe to compli- 
© ment her on that part which was moſt 
* defective, from a knowledge of na- 
© ture, that nothing pleaſes ſo much, 
© as to find blemiſhes turned into beau- 
* ties. He perſiſted in this ſo long, that 


© at laſt he really thought ſhe had the 


« fineſt white hand that ever was ſeen ; 
c but ſtill there remained a ſuſpicion in 


bis mind, from a faint remembrance 


of what he had once thought himſelf, 


that others might not think ſo. There- 
fore he was continually averring to 


Fall people, he never ſaw ſo beautiful 


a a hand in his life. The woman, 


5 whoſe underſtanding would have been 
? found light in the ſcale, if weighed 


© againſt a feather, was fooliſh enough 


to be pleaſed with it; and inſtead of 
© trying to hide from ſight, as ſhe uſed 
© to do, what really ſeemed too ugly 
© to belong to the reſt of her perſon, 
© forgot all her beauties; and had no 


_ © pleaſure but in diſplaying, as much 


© as poſſible, before every company, 
© what ſhe was now convinced was ſo 
© delervedly the object of admiration, 
They carried this to ſuch a ridiculous 
© he1oht, that they became a perfect 


_ F proverb: and ike was called, by way 


5 of derifion, the white handed queen,” 
Mr, Orgnei] w:s "ow quite exhauſt- 
ed. with giy.ng lo many various cha- 


rafters; and I think it full time to con» 
clude this long chapter, ww 


HAF. X. 


WHICH TEACHETH MANKIND 4 
TRUE AND EASY METHOD or 
SERVING THEIR FRIENDS, 


F TER dinner, Mr. Orgueil pro- 
poſed going to the new play, 
ayhich he heard had made a great noiſe 
in the town. David ſaid, he would ac. 
company him wherever he went, but it 
was what he had hitherto avoided ; 


from hearing that thoſe who either ap. 


proved or diſapproved the performance, 
generally made ſuch a noiſe, that it was 
impoſſible not to loſe great part of the 
play. * That is very true, replied 
Mr. Orgueil, but I go on purpoſe to 
make obſervations on the humours 
of mankind ; for, as all the criticks 
commonly go from taverns, nature 
breaks out, and ſhews herſelf, with- 
out the diſguiſe which people put on 
in their cooler hours,” 

On theſe conſiderations they agreed 
to go, and at half an hour paſt four 
they were placed in the pit ; the uproar 
was began, and they were ſurrounded 
every way with ſuch a variety of noiſes, 
that it ſeemed as if the whole audience 
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was met by way of emulation, to try 


who could make the greateſt, David 
aſked his friend, what could be the 
meaning of all this; for he ſuppoſed 
they could be neither condemning, nor 
applauding the play, before it was be- 
gan. Mr. Orgueil told him, the au- 
thor's friends and enemies were now 
ſhewing what parties they had gathered 
together, in order to intimidate each 
other. 5 EY 
David could not forbear enquiring 
what could induce ſo many people to 
ſhew ſuch an eagerneſs againſt a man 0r 


his performance, before they knew whit 


it was: and, on being told by Orguel 
it was chiefly owing to envy and anger 
at another's ſuperiority of parts; tor 
that every man who is talked of in the 
world for any perfection, muſt have 
numberleſs enemies, whom he does not 
ſuſpet ; he could refrain no longer, 
but burſt into the moſt pathetick la. 
mentation on the miſeries of mankind, 
that people could riſe to that height 0 
malignity, as to bring ſpite an ne 
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with them into their very diverſions, 
He thought when men were met toge- 
ther, to relax their minds, and unbend 
their cares, all was calm within, and 
every one endeavoured to raiſe his plea- 
ſures as high as poſſible, by a benevo- 
lent confideration, that all preſent were 
enjoying the ſame delights with him- 
ſelf, He told his friend, he now ſhould 
have one enjoyment leſs than ever he 
had; for he uſed to love publick aſſem- 
blies, becauſe there people generally 
put on their moſt chearful countenances, 
and ſeemed as if they were free from 
every malicious and uneaſy thought; 
but if what he had told him was true, 
he could conſider them as nothing but 
painted outſides, while within they were 
full of rancorous poiſon, | 


Mr. Orgueil ſaid, there were yet ano- 


ther ſort of people who contributed to 
the damning of ur t which were a 
ſet of idle young fellows, who came 
there on purpoſe to make a noiſe, with- 
out any diſlike to the author, for few 
of them Knew him; and as to the play, 
they never hearkened to it, but only out 
of wantonneſs they happened to have 
ſaid it ſhould not be acted a ſecond 
night, and as fools are generally ſtub- 
born, they are reſolved not to be over- 
come, Juſt as he had ſpoke theſe 
words, the curtain drew up, and the 
play began, EI „„ 

The firſt act went on very quietly; 
at which David expreſſed his ſatisfac- 
tion, hoping to hear it out without any 
diſturbance. But his friend knew to 
the contrary, and informed him, the 
more ſilent the damners were now, the 
more noiſe they would ſoon make; for 
that was only their cunning, that they 
might not appear to have come there on 
purpoſe to condemn the play. The 
ſecond a& paſſed alſo with only a few 
contentions between claps and hiſſes; 
but in the third the tumult grew much 
louder, and the noiſe increaſed; whiſtles, 
cat-calls, groans, hallooing, beating 
with ticks, and clapping with hands, 
made ſuch a hideous din, and confu- 
hon of ſounds, as no one can have any 
idea of, who has not had the happineſs 
to hear it, In ſhort, the third act was 
with great difficulty got through ; but 
in the fourth the noiſe began again, and 
continued with heroick reſolution for 
lome time on both ſides : but, as enemies 


$*rally Rick longer by people than 
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friends, the latter were firſt worn out, 
and forced to yield to their antagoniſts; 
The words, * Horrid ſtuff! Mas ever 
© ſuch nonſenſe! Bad plot, &c.* were 
re-echoed throughout the houſe, for a 
conſiderable time: and thus the play 
was condemned to eternal oblivion, 
without having ever been heard; and 


the author was forced to go without his 


benefit, which, it is more than proba 


ble, would have been of great uſe to 


him, as well as many others, who had 
not failed in their attendance on him 
once a week for a long time. 

As ſoon as the hurry was a little over, 


a gentleman who had fat near them the 


whole time, began to talk to them about 
the play. He ſaid, he was ſorry, that 
it was impoſſible for any body of com- 
mon ſenſe to appear in the impoſing ſuch 
horrid nonſenſe on the town ; for he 


was the author's friend, and ſhould have 


been glad if he could have got any 
thing by it; as, at this time he knew 
it would have been very acceptable to 
him. David could not forbear ſaying, 
© Indeed, Sir, I took you rather for a 
great enemy of his; for I obſerved 


© you making uſe of all the methods 


© poſſible that it might not be heard. 
Ves, Sir, anſwered the other, that 
was, becauſe. as I am his friend; and 
found it was very bad, I was un- 
willing he ſhould be expoſed 3 be- 
ſides, I hoped, by the mortification 
this would give him, to prevent his 
ever attempting tv appeat again in 
this manner; for he is a very goud- 
natured fellow, a good companion, 
and a friend of mine; but, between 
© you and I, he cannot write at all.” 
As ſoon as this friendly creature left 
them, Mr, Orgueil obſerved to David, 
how ſtrong a proof this was of the 


truth of what he had told him before; 


for he himſelf had been a witneſs once, 


though he found he had forgot him, 


of this gentleman's attempting to rally 
the author before a room full of com- 
pany ; but his getting the better of him, 
and having always the laugh on his 
ſide, had made him envious of him 


ever ſince, On this ſubject Mr. Or- 


gueil and David diſcourſed all the way 
home; where, when they arrived, be- 
ing worn out with hurry and noiſe, 
they retired immediately to bed; where 
J will leave them to take their re- 
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CHAP. XI. 


WHICH CONTAINS SOME STRONG 
INTIMATIONS, THAT THE HU- 
MAN MIND IS NOT ALWAYS TO- 

| TALLY EXEMPT FROM PRIDE, 


| Pry next day paſſed without any 

occurrence worth mentioning, 
when in the evening Mr. Orgueil per- 
ceiving his friend to be very melancholy, 
did all he could to make him throw off 
the thoughts which diſturbed him; tell- 
ing him, it was in vain to ſigh for 
what it was impoſhble for him to re- 
medy. That it was much hetter to be 
the laughing than weeping philoſopher. 
That for his part, the follies and vices 
of mankind were his amuſements, and 
gave him ſuch ridiculous ideas, as were 
a continual fund of entertainment to 
him. David replied, he could never 
think it a matter of jeſt, to find himſelf 
ſurrounded by beaits of prey; and that 
it differed little into which of their 
voracious jaws he fell, as they were all 
equally defirous of pulling him to 
pieces. He went on remarking, that 
if beauty, wit, goodneſs, or any thing 
which is juſtly the object of admiration 
and love, can ſubject the poſſeſſors of 
them to the envy, and conſequently 
| hatred of mankind, then nothing but 
 knavery, folly, and deformity, can be 
beloved; or, at leaſt, whoever is remark - 
able for either of the laſt mentioned 
qualities, muſt be the only people who 
can paſs through the world without 
any body's wiſhing to hurt them, and 


that only becauſe they are thought low 


enough already. What you told me 
© yeſterday, together with the ſcenes I 
© was witneſs to, has made ſuch a dee 
© impreſſion on me, I ſhall not eaſily 
© recover it. I was very much ſur- 
« prized to hear you tell that ſtory of 
© the old man and his daughter with 
dry eyes, and quite unmoved.“ Mr. 
Orgueil ſmiled, and ſaid, I look up- 
© on compaſſion, Sir, to be a very great 
© weakneſs; I have no ſuperſtition to 


© fright me into my duty, but I do 


what I think juſt by all the world; 
© for the real love of rectitude is the 
© motive of all my actions. If I could 
© be moved by compaſſion in my tem- 
per to relieve another, the merit of it 

© would be entirely loft, becauſe it would 


DAVID SIMPLE, 


© be done chiefly to pleaſe myſelf; but 
© when TI do for any one, what 

© have a right to demand from me, b 
* the laws of ſociety and right reaſon, 
© then it becomes real virtue, and ſound 
« -wifdom,* David was amazed at this 
doctrine, he knew not what to anſwer, 
but it being late, took his leave, and 
went to bed, with a reſolution to con. 
der and examine more narrowly into it; 
for though it appeared to him very ah. 
ſurd, yet, as it was a ſubject he had ne. 
ver thought of, he would not condemn 
what he.could not haſtily refute, 

His head was fo crouded with ideas, 
he could ſleep but little; he began to be 
frightened, leſt he ſhould have no more 
reaſon to eſteem Mr. Orgueil than the 
reſt of his acquaintance, when he tho. 
roughly knew him. However, he got 
up the next morning, with a deſign of 
entering into a converſation, that might 
give him more light into his friend's 
mind and diſpoſition. He found hin 
at breakfaſt with another gentleman: 
the moment Mr. Orgueil ſaw him, he 
ſaid, he was very ſorry an affair had 
happened, which muſt oblige them to 
be apart that day; but he told him, that 
gentleman, whom he Hefore had ſome 
ſmall acquaintance with, had promiſed 


not to leave him, and h2*was ſure his 


company would make amends for the 
loſs of any other. As ioon as breakfalt 
was over, Mr, Orgueil dreſſed and went 
out. | 

David's mind was ſo full of what had 
paſſed the night before, that he could 
not forbear communicating his thoughts 
to his preſent companion, and defiring 


him to tell him the meaning of what 


Mr. Orgueil had ſaid to him laſt night 
concerning rectitude and compaſſion, 


p On which the other replied, he had con- 
verſed for many years with Mr. Orgueil, 


and had the greateſt veneration for him 
at firſt, but by continually obſerving 
him, he had at laſt got into his real 


character, which if he: pleaſed to hear, 


he would inform him of. And on Da- 


vid's aſſuring him he could not oblige 


him more, he began in the follow manner: 
© You are to know, Sir, there are à 
© ſet of men in the world, who pas 
© through life with very good repvti” 
© tions, whole actions are in the ge. 
* neral juſtly to be applauded, and ye 
© upon a near examination their prive!” 
«© ples are all bad, and their hearts br, 
« dened 
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« dened to all tender ſenſations. Mr. 
« Ocgueil is exactly one of thoſe fort of 
emen; the greateſt ſufferings which can 
happen to his fellow- creatures, have 
« no fort of effect on him, and yet he 
very often relieves them; that is, he 
goes jult as far in ſerving others, as 
« will give him new opportunities of 
« flattering himſelf; for his whole ſoul 
is filled with pride, he has made a god 
« of himſelf, and the attributes he 
thinks neceſſary to the dignity of ſuch 
© a being, he endeavours to have. He 
© calls all religion ſuperſtition, becauſe 
he will own no other d=ity;. he thinks 
© even obedience to tne Divine Will, 
would be but a mean motive to his 
actions; he muſt do good, becauſe it 


© is ſuitable to the dignity of his nature; 
© and (hun evil, becauſe he would not be 


debaſed as low as the wretches he every 
day ſees, When he knows any man 
do a diſhonourable action, then he en- 


© joys the height of pleaſure in the com- 


© pariſon he makes between his own 
© mind, and that of ſuch a mean crea- 


ture. He mentally worſhips himſelf 


* with joy and rapturez and I verily 
© believe, if he lived in a world, where 
to be vicious was eſteemed praiſe- 
( worthy, the ſame pride which now 
© makes him take a delight in doing 
* what is right, (becauſe for that rea- 
* fon he thinks himſelf above moſt of 
the people he converſes with) would 
then lead him to abandon himſelf to 
© all manner of vice: for if by taking 
{ pains to bridle his paſſions, he could 
* gain no ſuperiority over his compa- 
© ntons, all his love of rectitude, as he 
calls it, would fall to the ground. So 
* that his goodneſs, like cold fruits, 
dis produced by the dung and naſtineſs 
* which ſurround it. He has fixed in 
his mind, what he ought to do in all 
* caſes in life, and is not to be moved 
*to-go beyond it. Nothing is more 
* miſerable than to have a dependance 
* on him; for he makes no allowance 
for the ſmalleſt frailties, and the mo- 
ment a perſon exceeds, in the leaſt de- 
* gree, the bounds his wiſdom has ſet, 


© he abandons them, as he thinks they 


have no reaſonable claim to any thing 


c farther from him. If he was walk- 


ing with a friend on the fide of a pre- 
eipice, and that friend was to go a 
ep nearer than he adviſed him, and 


by accident thould fall down, al- 


© though he broke his bones, and lay in 

© the utmoſt miſery, he would coolly 
leave him, without the leaſt thought 
of any thing for his relief; ſaying, 
if men would be ſo mad they muſt 
take the conſequence of their own 
folly. Nay, I queſtion, whether he 
would not have a ſecret ſatis faction 
in thinking, that from his wiſdom, 
he could walk ſafely through the 
moſt dangerous places, while others 
fell into them. As polite as you ſee 
he can be when he deſires to be ſo, 
yet when he converſes with an 


or who is forced by circumſtances to 
be any ways vbliged to him, he 
thinks they cannot expect good breed- 
ing; and therefore can be as rude, 
though in different terms, as the moſt 
vulgar wretch in the world. In ſhort, 
every action of his is centered in pride; 
and the only reaſon, he is not per fect- 
ly ridiculous, is, becauſe he has ſenſe 
enough to affect to be quite contrary 
to what he is. And as you know he 
has great parts, and his manner is 
very engaging whenever-he pleaſes, 
very few people really know him.“ 
What, then, ſays David, have 1 
been hugging myſelf all this time in 
the thoughts, that I had met with a 
man who really deſerved my eſteem, 
and is it all owing to my ignorance 
of his real character? —“ Ves, Sir,“ 
anſwered the gentleman * I aſſure you, 
what I have told you: is all true, and 
if you give yourſelf the trouble to ob- 
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© ſerve him narrowly, you will ſoon 


© be convinced of it.“ David, with a 
ſigh, replied, he wanted no ſtronger 
pou of the certainty of itz for whathe 
imſelf ſaid laſt night, joined to what 
he had juſt now heard, was full convic- 
tion enough. I never was ſo ſtartled,” 
continued he, in my life, as at his 
© ſaying, he looked upon compaſſion as 
© a weakneſs, Is it poſſible that the 
moſt amiable quality human nature 
can be poſſeſſed of, ſhould be treated 
with contempt by a man of his under- 
ſtanding! or is it all deluſion, and 
am I as much deceived in his ſenſe as 
in his goodneſs? For ſurely nothing 
but the greateſt folly could make a 
creature, who muſt every day, nay, 
every hour in the day, be conlcious 
of a thouſand failings, and feel. a 
thouſand infirmities, fancy himſelf a 
deity, 
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deity, and contemplate his own per- 
fetions!'—" As to that,” ſays the 


gentleman, © when you have ſeen more 


of the world, you will find that what 
is generally called ſenſe, has very 
little to do with what a man thinks; 
where ſelf is at all concerned, incli- 
nation ſteps in, and will not give the 
judgment fair play, but forces it to 
wreſt and torture the meaning of every 
thing to it's own purpoſes. You muſt 
know, there are two forts of men who 
are the direct oppoſites to each other; 
the one ſort, like Mr. Orgueil, live in 
a continual war with their paſſions, 


ſubdue their appetites, and act up to 


whatever they think right; they make 
it their buſineſs in all companies to 
exalt the dignity of human nature as 


high as they can; that 1s, to prove 
men are capable, if it was not their 


own fault, of arriving to a great de- 
gree of perfection, which they heartily 
conſent every one ſhould believe they 
themſelves have done. The others 


give way to every temptation, make it 


their whole buſineſs to indulge them- 
ſelves, without any conſideration who 
are ſufferers by it, or what conſe- 
quences attend it: and as they are re- 


© ſolved to pull others down as low as 


themſelves, they fall to abuſing the 
whole ſpecies without any diſtinction, 
aſſert in all their converſations, that 
human nature is a fink of iniquity; 
every good action they hear of ano- 
ther, they impute to ſome bad motive 
and the only difference they allow to 
be in men is, that ſome have art and 
hypocriſy enough to hide from un- 


diſcerning 2 the blackneſs that is 


within. In ſhort, they know they can- 
not be eſteemed, and therefore cannot 
bear another ſhould enjoy what they 
either can't or won't take the pains to 
attain. To 

Thus there is no end of their ar- 
guments, which may be all ſummed 
up in a very few words: for the one 
ſort only contend, that they them- 
ſelves may be allowed to be perfect, 
and therefore that it is poſſibſe; and 
the other, as they know themſelves 
to be good for nothing, modeſtly de- 
fire, that, for their ſakes, you will be 
ſo kind as to ſuffer all mankind to 
appear in the ſame light; whence you 
are to conclude, that their faults are 
owing to nature; they cannot help it, 
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© They have, indeed, ſome little plea, 
« ſure in reflecting that they have this 
© ſuperiority over others, that while 
© they endeavour to deceive people, and 
* 1mpoſe on their underſtandings, they 
claim this merit, that they own then. 
ſelves as bad as they are; that is, ut. 
terly void of every virtue, and poſſeſſed 
of every vice. 
David ſtood amazed at this diſcourſe, 
and cried out, I am come to the yt. 
molt deſpair. If theſe are the ways 
of mankind, not to endeavour to he 
what really deſerves efteem, but only 
by fallacy and arts to impoſe on 
others, and flatter themſelves, where 
ſhall I hope to find what I am in 
ſearch of? — And pray, Sir,” ſaid 
the other, if it is not impertinent to 
© aſk, what is it that you are ſeeking? 
David anſwered, it was a perſon who 
could be truſted; one who was capable 
of being a real friend; whoſe every ac- 
tion proceeded either from obedience to 
the Divine will, or from the delight he 
took in doing good; who could not ſee 
another's ſufferings without pain, nor 
his pleaſures without ſharing them, In 
ſhort, one whoſe agreeableneſs ſwayed 


his inclination to love him, and whoſe 


mind was ſo good, he could never 


blame himſelf for ſo doing. The 
gentleman ſmiled, and faid, * I don't 


© doubt, Sir, but if you live any time, 


© you will find out the philoſopher's 


© ſtone; for that certainly will be your 
next ſearch, when you have found 
© what you are now ſeeking.” David 
thought he was mad, to make a jeſt of 
what to him appeared ſo ſerious; and 
told him, notwithſtanding his laughing, 


if ever he did attain to what he was in 


purſuit of, he ſhould be the happiclt 


creature in the world. Indeed, he muk 


confeſs he had hitherto met with no 
great encouragement. However, ht 
was reſolved to proceed; and if he ws 
diſappointed at laſt, he could but retire 
from the world, and live by himſelf: 
as he was miſtaken in Mr. Orgueil, be 
would not ſtay to converle any longer 


with him, but remove that very day to 


another lodging. 5 
Mr. Spatter (for that was this gen- 


tleman's name) ſeeing him ſo obſtinate 


in his purpoſe, thought it would be 00 
ill ſcheme to accompany him for a little 
while by way of diverſion. He there- 
fore ſaid, if it would be agreeable to = 
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he might lodge in the ſame houſe with 
him in Pall Mall. David readily agreed 
to it, and they only ſtaid till Mr, Or- 

geil came home, that he might take 
his leave of him; for it was his me- 
thod, whenever he found out any thing 
he thought deſpicable in a perſon he had 
eſteemed, quietly to avoid him as much 
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as poſſible for the future. He there- 
fore took his leave of Mr. Orgueil, 
and ſet out with his new acquaintance 
to view another ſcene of life; for the 
manner of living of the inhabitants of 
every different part of thigggreat metro- 
polis, varies as much as that of different 
nations, | 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK, 
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WHICH Is WRIT ONLT WITH A 
VIEW TO INSTRUCT: READERS, 


THAT WHIST IS A GAME VERY. 


MUCH IN FASHION, 


an Fas AVID' next ſcheme was 

þ to converſe among ſt people 

* f in high life, and try if their 

f x k, 2 the education and oppor- 
| tunities they had of im- 


proving themſelves, gave him hopes of. 


minds were as refined as 


Hut then, as he had never lived at that end 


of the town before, kept no equipage, 
and was beſides a very modeſt man, he 
was under ſome difficulty how to get 
introduction to perſons of faſhion. Mr. 
Spatter told him, he need be in no pain 


on that account, for that he frequented : 


all the aſſemblies, and kept the beſt 
company in town, and he would carry 
him wherever he went. He told him 
he had nothing to do but to get a fine 
coat, a well-powdered wig, and a whiſt- 
book, and he would ſoon be invited to 

more routs than he would be able to 
go to. And pray, Sir, ſaid David, 
© what do you mean by a Whiſt- book? 
It is a game I have often played to 
« paſs away a winter-evening, but I 
© don't find any neceſſity of a book to 
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learn it. — Why, really, Sir,' re. 
pited Spatter, I cannot tell what uſe 
it is of, but I know it is a faſhion to 
have it, and no cne 1s qualified for 
the converſation in vogue without it, 
Though J can't but lay I have known 
ſeveral people, eſpecially among thela- 
dies, who uſed to play tolerably well; 
but ſince they have ſet themſelves to 
learn by book, are ſo puzzled they can- 
not tell how to play a card. Not but 
this book is, they ſay, excellently well 
writ, and contains every rule neceſ- 
ſary to the underſtanding the game: 
but as a traveller, who is ignorant of 
the country he paſſes through, is the 
moſt perplexed where he finds the great - 
elt variety of roads; ſo a weak head is 
the moſt diſtracted, and the leaſt able 
to purſue any point in view, where it 
endeavours to get many rules, and 
comprehend various things at once. 
© But as to the routs, I can give you 
no other account of them, than that 
it is the genteel name for the aſſem- 
blies that meet at private houſes to 
win or loſe money at whiſt. The 
method purſued to gather theſe com- 
panies together, is, that the lady of 
the houſe where the rout is to be held, 
a fortnight or three weeks before the 
intended day, diſpatches'a meſſenger 
to every perlon deſigned to be there, 
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« with a few magick words properly 
« placed on A card, which infallibly 
« brings every one at the appointed 
time: but if by chance, notwith- 
« ſtanding the care of ſending ſo long 
{ beforehand, two of theſe cards ſhould 
« happen to interfere, and the ſame 
« perſon be under a neceſſity of being at 
© two places at once, the beſt expedient 
© to be found out, is, to play a rubber 


« at one place, and then drive their 


© horſes to death to get to the other 
time enough not to diſappoint their 


friends. For you muſt know, every 


© one looks on herſelf as in the higheſt 
© diſtreſs, who has not as many tables 
© at her honſe as any of her acquaint- 
© ance, '—"" But," ſays David, I don't 


* ſce.how this will at all promote my 


© fcheme; for, by going amongſt people 
© who place their whole happineſs in 
gaming, and where there is no ſort of 
* converſation, how is it poſſible I 
© ſhould come at their ſentiments, or en- 
© ter into their characters? Indeed, 
Sir, replied the other, you was never 
© more miſtaken in your life, fot peo- 
* ple's minds, and the bent of their in- 
© clination, is no where ſo much diſ- 


© covered as at a gaming- table: for in 
* converſation, the real thoughts are 


often diſguiſed ; but when the paſſions 


are actuated, the maſk is thrown off, 


* and nature appears as ſhe is, I could 
* carry you into ſeveral companies, 
* where you ſhould ſee very pretty 
young women, whoſe features are of 
* ſuch exact proportion, and in whoſe 
* countenances is diſplayed ſuch a de- 
* lightful harmony, as you would think 
to be the ſtrongeſt indication that 


every thought within was peace and 


* gentleneſs, and that their breaſts were 
* all ſoftneſs and good-nature, Vet 
* but follow them to one of theſe aſ- 
* ſemblies, and in half an hour's time 
Jou ſhall ſee all their beauty vaniſh; 
. thoſe features with which you were 
. lo charmed before, all diſtorted and 
„ in contuſion ; and that harmony of 
. countenance, which could never be 
enough admired, converted into an 
, ©agerneſs and fierceneſs, which plainly 
| Prove the whole ſoul to be diſcom- 
poſed, and filled with tumult and 
anxiety; and all this, perhaps, only 
rom a deſire of getting jewels ſome- 
ing finer than they could otherwiſe 

; 5 and in order to ſurpaſs ſome 
lady who had juſt bought a new ſet. 


© Beſides, I can give you the character 
© of moſt of the people where we ſhall 
£ go, and that will be an entertain- 
ment to us every night at our return 
home.“ | 
David thanked him for his offer; 
and they agreed to ſet out every day to 
different houſes, in order to make ob- 
ſervations. The firſt aſſembly they 
went to there were ten tables at whiſt, 
and at each of them the competitors 


ſeemed to lay as great a ſtreſfs on 
either their victory or defeat, as if the 


whole happineſs of their lives depended 
on it. | 

David walked from one to the other 
to make what obſervations he could; 
but he found they were all alike. Joy 
ſparkled in the eyes of all the con- 
querors, and black deſpair ſeemed to 


ſurround all the vanquiſhed. Thoſe 


very people, who, before they ſat down 
to play, converſed with each other in a 


| ſtrain ſo polite and well-bred, that an 


unexperienced man would have thought 
the greateſt pleaſure they could have had 
would have been in ſerving each other, 
were in a moment turned into enemies, 
and the winning of a guinea, or per- 
haps five, (according to the ſum played 
for) was the only idea that poſſeſſed the 
minds of a whole company of people, 


none of whom were in any manner of 
want of it. 5 
This was a melancholy proſpect 


for poor David; for nothing could be a 


ſtronger proof of the ſelſiſn and merce- 


nary tempers of mankind, than to ſee 


| thoſe people whom fortune had placed 


in affluence, as deſirous of gaining 
from each other, as if they really 
could not have had neceſſaries with- 
out it. | 

The two gentlemen ſtaid till they 


were heartily weary, and then retired to 


ſpend the reſt of the evening together at 


a tavern, where the whole converfation 


turned on what they had ſeen at the 


aſſembly, David aſked his companion, 


if this was the manner in which people 
who have it in. their power to ſpend 


their time as they pleaſed, choſe to em- 


ploy it. Yes, Sir, anſwered Mr, 
Spatter, I aſſure you I haye yery few 
© acquaintance at this end of the town, 
© who ſeem to be born for any other 
« purpoſe but to play at whiſt, or who 
6 Low any uſe for more underſtanding 
© than what ſerves to that end.“ He 


then run through the characters of the 
| G 


whole 
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whole company, and at the finiſhing of 
every one uttered a ſentence with ſome 
vehemence (which was a manner pecu- 
Jiar to himſelf) calling them either 
fools or knaves ; but as he had a great 
deal of wit, he did this in ſo entertain- 
ing a way that David could not help 


laughing ſometimes, though he checked 


himſelf for it; thinking the faults or 
follies of mankind were not the proper 
objects of mirth, _ 3 
The next morning Mr. Spatter car- 
ried him to the toilette of one of the la- 
dies who was of the whiſt-party the 
nigut before, where great part of the 
company were met. There was not one 
fingle {y!lable ſpoke of any thing but 
cards; the whole ſcene of the foregoing 


night was played over again—who loſt, 


or won— ho played well, or ill— 
in ſhort, there was nothing talked of 
that can be either remembered or re- 
peated. ; | 

David Jed this life for about a week, 


in the morning at toilettes, the evening 


at cards, and at night with Mr. Spatter, 


who conſtantly pulled to pieces, ridi- 


culed and abuſed all the people they 


had been with the day before. He told 
him ſtories of ladies who were married 


to men infinitely their ſuperiors, who 


raiſed their fortunes, indulged them in 


every thing they could wiſh, were wholly 
taken up in contemplating their charms, 


and yet were neglected and flighted by 


them, who would abandon every thing 


that can be thought moſt vaiuable ra- 


ther than loſe one evening playing at 

their darling whilſt, | 
David was ſoon tired of this manner 

of life, in which he ſaw no hopes of 


finding what he was in fearch of, and 
in which there was no variety, for the 


deſire of winning ſeemed to be the only 
thing thought on by every body; he ob- 
ſerved to his companion here and there a 
perſon who played quite careleſsly, and 


did not appear to trouble themſelves _ 


whether they won or loſt. Theſe, Mr. 


 Spatter told him, were a fort of people 


who had no !:aiure in life, but in be— 
ing with people of quality, and in tell- 
Ing their acquaintance they were ſuch 
a night at the dutcheſs of-———, ano- 
ther time at the counteſs of.; and 
although they do not love play them- 
ſelves, yet as they find it the eaſieſt 
aſſport into that company where their 
whole happinets is centered, they think 
it a {mal} price to pay for what they 


what could be the meaning that Mr. 


eſteem ſovaluable. © But, added he, te 
worſt of it is, ſome of them cannot af. 
ford to play, but ſacrifice that fortune 
to nothing but the vanity of appear. 
ing with the great, which would pro. 
cure them every thing eſſentially ne. 
ceſſary in their own ſphere of life, 

Thus was David again diſappointed; 
for he had entertained ſome hopes, that 
thoſe few people in whom he had ſeen x 
calmneſs at play, were diſintereſted, and 
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had that contempt for money, which he 3 
eſteemed neceſſary to make a good cha. | k 
racter; but when he found it aroſe from mo 
ſo mean a vanity, he could not help $ 
thinking them the moſt deſpicable of all 4 
' mortals. I do aſſure you,” fays Spat. be 
ter, © I have known people ſpend thir . © 
« whole time in the molt ſervile com. 101 
a 3 for no other reaſon, but to þ 
© have the words lordthip, and ]dy- * 
© ſhip, often in their mouths, and who vn 
© mcature their happineſs and nnſey pf 
© every night, by the number of people 4 
of quality they had ſpoke to that day. 4 
© Butas your curioſity ſeems to be fully ky 
c fatisficd with what you have ſeen of N 
* the wWhiſt- players, I will carry you fy 
* to-morrow into a ſet of company, p 
© who have an utter contempt for cards, pf 
and whoſe whole pleaſure is in con. 5 
verſation.“ . 5 ch 
David thanked him, approving cf 0 
what he (aid, and they ſeparated that 7 
night with a reſolution of changing the t 
ſcenenext day. And 1 believe my tes. 10 
der, as well as myſelf, is heartily glad 8 
to quit a ſubject ſo extremely barren of a 
matter, as that of gaming; and into 5 


which I would not have entered at all 1] 
but that it would have been excluding 


my hero from one of the chief ſcenes : 
to be viewed at preſent in this great : 
town, : 

| a 


CHAP. II. 


WHICH CONTAINS A CONVER4- 
TION, IN WHICH 1S PROVED, HOW 
HIGH TASTE MAY BE CARRIEDBY 

PEOPLE WHO HAVE FIXED RES0- 
LUTIONS OF BEING CRITICK S. 


HEN David was alone, be be 
gan to refle& with himſelf, 


Spatter ſcemed to take ſuch delight 1 
abuſing people; and yet, as he oblerie© 


no one was more willing to oblige d 
per ſol 
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perſon who ſtood in need of his aſſiſt- 
ance: he concluded that he muſt be 
good at the bottom, and that perhaps it 
was only his love of mankind, which 
made him have ſuch a hatred and de- 
teftation of their vices, as cauſe him to 
be eager in reproaching them; he there- 
fore reſolved to go on with him till he 
knew more of his diſpoſition. 

The next day they went to viſit a 
lady, who was reputed to have a great 
deal of wit, and was ſo generovs as to 
let all her acquaintance partake of it, by 
omitting no opportunity of diſplaying 
it, There they found aſſembled a large 
company of ladies, and two or three 
gentlemen z they were all buſy in dif. 
courſe, but they roſe up, paid the uſual 
compliments, and then proceeded as 
follows. | | 

FigsT LADY. Indeed, Madam, I 
think you are quite in the right, as to 
your opinion of Othello; for nothing 
nrovokes me ſo much, as to fee fools 
pity a fellow who could murder his 
wife, For wy part, I cannot help hav- 


ing ſome compaſſion for her, though 


ſhe does not deſerve it, becauſe ſhe was 
ſuch a fool as to marry a filthy black, 


Pray, did you ever hear any thing like 


what my Lady True-wit ſaid the other 
night, that the part of the play which 
chiefly affected her, was that which in- 
ſpired an apprehenſion of what that 
odious wretch muſt feel, when he found 
out that Deſdemona was innocent; as if 
he could ſuffer too much, after being 
guilty of ſo barbarous an action. 
SECOND LA Db. Indeed, I am not 
at all ſurprized at any thing that Lady 
True. wit ſays; for I have heard her 
alſert the moſt prepoſtetous things in 
tne world: nay, ſhe affirms, a man 
may be very fond of a woman, not- 
withſtanding he is jcalous of her, and 
dares ſuſpect her virtue. | 
Tump Lady. That lady once 
laid, that one of the moſt beautiful in- 
cidents in all King Lear, was, that the 
impertinence of his daughter's ſervant, 
was the firſt thing that made him un- 
eaſy; and after that, 1 think one can 
wonder at nothing: for certainly it was 
a great overſight in the poet, when he 
was writing the character of a king, to 
lake notice of the behaviour of ſuch 
Vulgar wretches; as if what they did 
was any thing to the purpoſe. But 
lome people are very fond of turning 
e greateſt faults into beautics, that 


they may be thought to have found out 
ſomething extraordinary; and then they 
muſt admire every thing in Shake- 
ſpeare, as they think, to prove their 
own judgment; but, for my part, I am 
not afraid to give my, opinion freely of 
the greateſt men that ever wrote. 

FouRTH Lady. There is nothin 
ſo turprizing to me as the abſurdity + 
almoſt every body I meet with ; they 
2n't even laugh or cry in the right 
place, Perhaps it will be hardly be- 
lieved, but I really ſaw people in the 
boxes laſt night, at the tragedy of Cato, 
fit with dry eyes, and ſhew no kind of 
emotion, when that great man fell on 
his ſword 3 nor was it at all owing to 
any firmneſs of mind, that made them 
incapable of crying neither, for that I 
ſhould have admired : but I have known 
thoſe very people ſhed tears at George 
Barnwell, 

A GOOD MANY LADIES SPEAK 
AT ONE TIME. Oh, intolerable! cry 
for an odious apprentice- boy, who mur- 
dered his uncle, at the inſtigation too 
of a common woman, and yet be un- 
moved, when even Cato bled for his 
country. 

Orp Lady. That is no wonder, I 
aſſure you, ladies, for I once heard my 
Lady Know-all, poſitively affirm George 
Barnwell to be one of the beſt things 
that ever was wrote: for that nature is 
nature in whatever ſtation it is placed; 


and that ſhe could be as much affected 


with the diſtreſs of a man in low life, 
as if he was a lord or a duke. And 
what is yet more amazing, is, that the 
time ſhe chuſes to weep moſt, 1s juſt as 
he has killed the man who prays for 


him in the agonies of death; and then 


only, becauſe he whines over him, and 
ſeems ſenſible of what he has done, ſhe 
muſt ſhed tears for a wretch whom 
every body of either ſenſe or goodneſs, 
would wifh to cruſh, and make ten times 
more miſerable than he 1s. 

A LADY WHO HAD BEEN SILENT, 
AND WAS A PARTICULAR FRIEND 
oF Lapy ENOW-ALL'S, SPEAK Ss 
Indeed that lady is the molt affect- 
ed creature that ever I knew, ſhe and 
Lady True-wit think no one can equal 
them; they have teken a fancy to 
ſet up the author of George Barnwell 
for a writer, though certainly he writes 
the worſt language in the world : there 
is à little thing of his, called, The Fatal 
Curioſity, which, Io my part, I know 
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not what to make of; and they run 
about crying it up, as if Shakeſpeare 
himſelf might have wrote it. Certainly 
that fellow muſt be ſomething very low, 
for his diſtreſſes always ariſe from po: 
verty ; and then he brings his wicked 
wretches, who are to be tempted for 
money to ſome monſtrous action, which 
oo would have his audtence pity them 
Ior. | 
She wonld have talked on more in 
this ſtrain, but was interrupted by ano- 
ther lady, who aſſured the company 
ſhe had the moſt ridiculous thing to tell 
them of the two ladies they were talk- 
ing of, in the world: © For,” continued 
ſhe, © I was once at Don Sebaſtian with 
© them, which is a favourite play of 
© theirs; and they make a great noiſe 
© about the ſcene between Dorax and 
© Sebaſtian, in the fourth at. I ob- 
«© ſerved them more than the play, to 
© ſee in what manner they behaved : 
© and what do you think they did? 
« Why, truly, all the time the two 
© friends were quarrelling, they ſat in- 
© deed with great attention, although 
' © they were quite calm; but the mo- 
© ment they were reconciled, and em- 
© braced each other, they both burſt 
© into a flood of tears, which they ſeem- 
© ed unable to reſtrain. They certainly 
© muſt have ſomething very odd in their 
© heads, and the author 1s very much 
© obliged to them for grieving moſt 
© when his hero, Don Sebaſtian, had 
© moſt reaſon to be pleaſed, in finding 
© a true friend in the man he thought 
© his enemy. 


Here the whole company fell into a 


violent fit of laughter, and the word 
_ ridiculous was the only found heard for 
ſome time; and then they fell back 
again to their diſcourſe on authors, in 
which they were all ſo deſirous to prove 
their own judgment, that they would 
not give one another leave to ſpeak. 
| And now, reader, if ever you. have 
lived in the country, and heard the 
cackling of geeſe, or the gobbling of 
turkies, you may have an idea ſome- 
thing adequate to this ſcene ; but if the 
town has been moſtly your place of 
abode, and you are a ſtranger to every 
rural ſcene, what will give you the beſt 
idea of this converſation, is the Change 


at noon, where every one has a particu- 


lar buſinefs of his own, but a ſpecta- 
tor would find it a very difficult matter 
to comprehend any thing diſtinctly. 


Addiſon, Prior, Otway, Congreve, Dry. 
den, Pope, Shakeſpeare, Tom Dat 
&c. &c. &c. were names all heard be. 
tween whiles, though no one could tell 
who ſpoke them, or whether they were 
mentioned with approbation or diſlike, 
The words genius, and no genius; 
invention, poetry, fine things, bad lan- 
guage, no fiyle, charming writing, 
imagery, and diftion, with many more 
expreſſions which ſwim on the ſurface of 
criticiſm, ſeemed to have been caught 
by thoſe fiſhers for the reputation of 
wit, though they were entirely ignorant 
what uſe to make of them, or how to 
apply them properly: but as ſoon as 
the noiſe grew loud, and the whole 
company were engaged in admirin 

their own ſentiments fo much that they 


obſerved nothing elſe, David made a 


ſign to his companion, and they left the 
room, and went home; but were, for 
ſome time, in the condition of men 


juſt efcaped from a ſhipwreck, which 
though they rejoice in their ſafety, yet 


there is ſuch an impreſſion left on them by 
the bellowing of the waves, curſing and 
fwearing of ſome of the ſailors, the crying 
and praying of others, with the roaring 
of the winds, that it is ſome time be- 
fore they can come to their ſenſes. But 
as ſoon as David could recover himſelf 
enough to fpeak coherently, he told the 
gentleman, he had now ſhewn him what 
had ſurprized him more than any thing 
he ever ſaw before; for he could com- 
prehend what it was people purſued who 
ſpent their time in gaming, but he could 


not find out what were the ſchemes of 


this laſt ſet of company, nor what could 


poſſibly make ſo many people eager 


about nothing ; for what was it to them 
who writ beſt or worſt, or how could 
they make any diſpute about it, ſince 
the only way of writing well was to 
draw all the characters from nature, 
and to affect the paſſions in ſuch à man. 
ner, as that the diſtreſſes of the good 
ſnould move compaſſion, and the ami- 
ableneſs of their actions incite men 9 
imitate them z while the vices of the 
bad ftirred up indignation and rage, 
and made men fly their footſteps : that 
this was the only kind of writing uſe- 
ful to mankind, though there might be 
embelliſhments, and flights of imag!- 
nation, to amuſe and divert the reader. 
His companion was quite peeviſh with 
him, (which was no hard matter for 
him to be) to find him always gong - 
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with his goodneſs, uſefulneſs, and mo- 
nlity. However, at laſt he fell a- 


* 1 and told him, he was much 


miſtaken, if he thought any of them 
troubled their heads at all about the au- 
thors, or ever took the leaſt pleaſure 
in reading them; nay, half of them 
had not read the books they talked of, 
But they are, ſaid he, * a ſet of peo- 
« ple, who place their whole happineſs 
in the reputation of wit and ſenſe, 
and conſequently all their converſa- 
© tion turns on what they think will 
« eſtabliſh that character; and they are 
«© the moſt inveterate enemies to any 
« perſon they imagine has more repu- 
« tation that way than themſelves.” 
David had no longer patience, but 
cried out, What hopes can I ever have 
« of meeting with a man who deſerves 
© my eſteem, if mankind can be fo 


© furious againſt each other for things 


© which are of no manner of conſe- 
© quence, and which are only to be 
© valued according to the uſe that is 
© made of them, while they deſpiſe 
© whats in every one's power of attain- 
© ing; namely, the conſciouſneſs of 
© ating with honour and integrity. 
© But I obſerved one young lady who 
{ ſhewed by her filence, the contempt 
for the company they deſerved. Pray, 
Sir, do you know her? I ſhould be 
glad to be acquainted withher,'—* I 
© know no more of her,* replied Spat- 
ter, than that ſhe is daughter to one 
of the ladies who was there ; but her 
lilence is no proof of any thing but 
that ſhe is unmarried ; for you muſt 
know, that it is reckoned a very ill- 
bred thing for women to ſay any more 
than juſt to anſwer the queſtions aſk- 
ed them, while they are ſingle. I can- 
not tel] the meaning of it, unleſs it 
is a plot laid by parents to make their 
daughters willing to accept any match 
they provide for them, that they may 
have the privilege of ſpeaking. But 
if you are not tired with criticiſm, I 
will carry you to-morrow where you 


ticks, the one I have already ſhewn 
you, who arrogantly ſet up their own 
opinions, though they know nothing, 
and would be aſhamed of taking any 
thing from another; and, as they 
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ſhall hear ſome of a quite different 
kind; for there are three ſorts of cri- 
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cannot engage attention by the ſoli- 
dity of their ſentiments, ' endeavour 
to procure it by the loudneſs of their 
voice, and to ſtun thoſe they cannot 
confute. The ſecond fort are a de- 
gree above them; have fixed in their 
minds that it is neceſſary for them to 
know every thing; but, as they have 
ſomething more ſenſe than the for- 
mer, they find out that they have no 
opinions of their own, and therefore 
make it their whole ſtudy to get into 
ye with people of real under- 
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ſtanding, and to pick up every thing 


they hear among them. Of this trea- 
ſurethey are ſo generous, that they vent 
it in every company they go into, 
without diſtinction, by which means 
they impoſe on the undiſcerning, and 


make them wonder at their knowledge 


e, ge but there is an auk- 
wardneſs and want of propriety in 
their way of ſpeaking, which ſoon 
diſcover them to the diſcerning eye: 
for borrowed wit becomes the mouth 


as ill as borrowed cloaths the body; 


and whoever has no delicate ſenti- 


ments, nor refined thoughts of his 


own, makes as ill a figure in ſpeaking 


them, as the moſt aukward country 
girl could do, dreſſed up in all the 
finery of a court lady. I remember 
a man of that ſort, whom I once 
heard run through moſt of the fa- 
mous avthors, without committing 
any eros, at leaſt in my opinion; and 


yet there was ſomething ſo prepoſte- 


rous iu nis delivery, ſomething ſo like 
a ſchov!-boy ſaying his leſſon, it ſtruck 
me with laughter and contempt, ra- 
ther than with that admiration which 
he propoſed to gain by it; but he has 


ſtuck himſelf on to a man of ſenſe, 


whom he takes ſo much pains to 
oblige, that as he is not 1[]-natured, 
he does not know how to throw him 
off; by which means, he has labo- 
riouſly gathered together all he ſays. 
I'll ſay no more of him; he will be 


* 


to-morrow evening where I propoſe 


to carry you; and, I dare ſay, you 
will be very well entertained with 
him; only mention books, and he 


© will immediately diſplay his learning.” 
David ſaid, he ſhould be glad to ac- 


company him. On which they ſeparat- 


ed for that evening. 
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CHAP. III. 


WHICH PROVES MEMORY TO BE 
THE ONLY QUALIFICATION NE- 
CESSARY TO MAKE A MODERN 
CRITICK., | 


HE next night they went to a ta- 

vern, where there were three gen- 
tlemen whom Spatter had promiſed to 
meet; and as the ceremony is not fo 
difficult * introduce men to each other 
as women, they ſoon fell into a free- 
dom of converſation. David remem- 
bered his cue, and began to talk of au- 


thors; on which the gentleman, whom _ 


Spatter had mentioned, preſently began 
as follows. * Homer undoubtedly had 
© the greateſt genius of any man who 
ever writ: there is ſuch a luxuriancy 
of fancy, ſuch a knowledge of na- 
ture, ſuch a penetration into the in- 
molt receſſes of all the paſſions of hu- 
man kind diſplayed in his works, as 
none can equal, and few dare imitate. 
Virgil certainly is the moſt correct 
writer that ever was; but then his in- 


is more of the narrative kind, and his 
characters are not ſo much alive as 
thoſe of his great maſter. Milton, 
who imitates the other two, I think, 
excels the latter, though he does not 
come up to the former: he certainly 
can never be enough admired ; tor 
nothing can at once be more the oh- 
jet of wonder and delight than his 
Paradiſe Loſtz Shakeſpeare, Whole 
name 1s immortal, had an imagina- 
tion which had the power of creation, 
a genius which could form new be- 
ings, and make a language proper 
for them. 
at the ſame time, had a vaſt deal of 
true humour in his comedies, and 
very fine writing in his tragedies ; 
but then he is a laborious writer, a 


in Sejanus and Catiline are tranſla- 
tions from the claſſicks, and he can 
by no means be admitted into any 
competition with Shakeſpeare, But 
I think any compariſon between them 
ridiculous; for what Mr. Addiſon 
ſays of Homer and Virgil, that read- 
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a country uninhabited, where the 
fancy is entertained with a thouſand 
« ſavage proſpeRts of vaſt deſarts, wide 


vention is not ſo fruitful, his poem 


Ben Johnſon, who writ. 
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ing the Iliad is like travelling through 


uncultivated marſhes, huge foreſt 
mis-ſhapen rocks and precipices; = 
the contrary, the ZEneid is like 3 
well-ordered garden, where it is im- 
poſſible to find out any part unadorn. 
ed, or to caſt our eyes upon a ſingle 
ſpot that does not produce ſome beau. 
tiful plant or flower; is equally ap. 
plicable to Shakeſpeareand Ben John- 
ſon, fo that to ſay that one or the other 
writes beſt, is like ſaying of a wilder- 
neſs, that it 1s not a regular garden ; 
or, of a regular garden, that it does 
not run out into that wildneſs which 
raiſes the imagination, and is to he 
found in places where only the hand 
of nature is to be ſeen. In my opi- 
nion, the ſame thing will hold as to 
Corneille and Racine: Corneille is 
the French Shakeſpeare, and Racine 
their Ben Johnſon. The genius of 
Corneille, like a fiery courſer, is hard 
to be reſtrained ; while Racine goes 
on in a majeſtick pace, and never 


right or the left. The ſmoothneſs 
of Waller's verſe refembles a gentle 
cooling ſtream, which gives pleaſure, 
and yet keeps the mind in calmnels 
and ſcrenity; while Dryden's genius 
is like a rapid river, ready to over- 
leap it's bounds ; which we view with 
admiration, and find, while we are 
reading him, our fancy heightenedt9 
1ove through all the various laby- 
rinths of the human mind. It is a 
thouſand pitics he ſhould ever have 
been forced to write for money; for 
who that has read his Guiſcarda and 
Sigiſmunda, could ever have thought 
he could have penned ſome other 
things that go in his name? Prior's 
excellence lay in telling of ſtories: 
and Cowley had a great deal of wit; 
but his verſe is ſomething hobbling. 
His pindarick odes have ſome very 
fine thoughts in them, although I 
think, in the main, not much to be 
admired ; for it is my opinion, that 
manner of writing is peculiar to Pin- 
dar himſelf ; and the pretence to imi- 
© tate hiw is, as if a dwarf ſhould un- 
< dertake to ſtep over wide rivers, and 
e ſtride at once over mountains, be- 
© cauſe he has ſeen a giant do it. 
Here our gentleman's breath began 
to fail him, for he had uttered all this 
as faſt as he could ſpeak, as if he was 
afraid he ſhould loſe his thread, and 
forget all that was to come. Whew ir 
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had ceaſed, his eyes rolled with more 
than uſual quickneſs, to view the ap- 
plauſe he expected, and thought he ſo 
well deſerved, and he looked bewildered 
in his own eloquence. . 

The two gentlemen who were with 
him ſeemed {truck with amazement; 
and yet there was a mixture of un- 
eaſineſs in their countenances, which 
plainly proved they were ſorry they had 
not ſpoke every word he had ſaid. Da- 


vid ſtared to hear ſo much good ſenſe 


thrown away, only by being conveyed 
through a channel not made by nature 
for that purpoſe ; whilſt his companion 
diverted himſelf with the thoughts how 
ridiculous a figure the man made, at the 
fame time that he fancied he was the 
object of admiration. They Raid at 
the tavern but a ſhort time, and con- 
cluded the evening at home, as uſval, 
with Spatter's animadverſions on the 
company they had juſt left. David 
ſaid, he thought there, was no great 
harm in this ſort of vanity; for if a 
man could make himſelf happy by ima- 
gining himlelf fix foot tall, though he 
was hut three, it certainly would be 
ill- natured in any one to take that 
happineſs from him. Spatter ſmiled, 
and ſaid, he believed he at preſent ſpoke 


without conſideration; for nothing hurts 


a man/ or his acquaintance more than 
his poſſeſſing himſelf with the thoughts 
he is any thing he is not, It, indeed, 
a ſhort man would think himſelf tall, 
without being actuated by that fancy, 
there would be no great matter in it; 
but if that whim carries him to be con- 
tinually endeavouring at things out of 
his reach, it probably will make him 


pull them down on his own head, and 


thoſe of all his companions; and if the 
looking as if you did not believe he is 
quite ſo tall, as he is reſolved you ſhall 
thnk him, will turn him from being 
your friend into your moſt invete- 
rate enemy, then it becomes hurtful; 
And, continued he, I never yet knew 
* a man who did not hate the perſon 
who ſeemed not to have the ſame 
* Opinion of him as he had of him- 
* ſelf; and, as that very ſeldom hap- 
* pens, I believe it is one of the 
© Cchiefcavſes of the malignity mankind 
have againſt one another. If a man 
who is mad, and has taken it into 

his head he is a king, will content 
* himſelf with mock diadems, and the 
' tawdry robes of honour he can come 


© at, in ſome it will excite laughter, 

© and in others pity, according to the 
« different ſorts of men; but if he is 
© afraid that others don't pay him the 
© reſpect due to the ſtation his own 
« wild brain has placed him in, and for 
© that reaſon carries daggers and poiſon 
© under his fancied royal robes, to 
murder every body he meets, he will 
become the peſt of ſociety; and, in 
* their own defence, men are obliged 
© to confine him. The three fellows 
© we were with to night, have an aver- 
© ſion to every body who do not ſeem to 
« think them as wiſe as they think 
* themſelves; and, as they have ſome 
© reaſon to believe that dues not often 
happen, there are but very few people 
to whom they would not willingly 
© do any injury in their power: where- 
© as, if they would be cEntented with 
© being as nonſenſical dull blockheads 
© as nature made them, they might paſs 
© through the world without doing any 
o 

og 

c 


milchict; and perhaps, as they have 
money, they might tometimes do a 


good action.“ 
David ſaid, he had convinced him he 
was miſtaken, and he was always more 


aſhamed to perſiſt in the wrong, than to 


own his having been ſo, His compa- 
nion aſked him it he would ſpend the 
r-ext day in relaxing his mind, by be- 
ing continually in what is called com- 
pany, and converſing with a ſet of 
nobodies, But I ſhall defer the ad- 
ventures of the next day to another 
chapter, | | 


CHAP. IV. 


IN WHICH IS SEEN THE NEGATIVE 


DESCRIPTION MOST PROPER TO 
SET FORTH THE NO QUALITIES 
OF A GREAT NUMBER OF CREA=- 
TURES WHO STRUT ABOUT ON 
THE FACE OF THE EARTH. 


HE next morning David aſked 

Spatter what it was he meant by 
his nobodies. Ke told him he meant a 
number of figures of men, whom he 
knew not how to give any other deno- 
mination to: but it he would {aunter 
with him from coffee houſe to coffee- 
houſe, and into St. James's Park, which 
are places they much haunt, he would 
ſhew him great numbers of them ; he 
need not be afraid of them, for * 
there 
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there was no good in them, yet were 
they perfectly inoffenſive; they would 
talk for ever, and ſay nothing; were 
always in motion, and yet could not 
properly be ſaid ever to act. They have 
© neither wit nor ſenſe of any kind; and 
yet, as they have no paſſions, they are 
ſeldom guilty of ſo many indiſcretions 
as other men: the only thing they can 
be ſaid to have, is pride ; and the only 
way to find that out, is, by a ſtrut in 


of the peacock's, which ſhews they are 
conſcious (if they can be ſaid to have 
any conſciouſneſs) of their own dig- 
nity; and, like the peacock, their va- 
nity is all owing to their fine feathers : 
for they are generally adorned with all 
the art imaginable, 
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But come, if you will go with me, 


© you may ſee them; for now is the 
© time for them to peep abroad, which 
© they generally do about noon.” 
David and Spatter ſpent all that day 
in rambling about with theſe nobodies; 
for as Spatter knew their walks, they 


ſoon met whole cluſters of them. Da- 


vid found them juſt what his compa- 
nion had deſcribed them: and when 

they came home at night, he ſaid, it 
had been the moſt agreeable day he had 
ſpent a great while; for he was only 
hurt by converſing with miſchievous 
animals; but theſe creatures appeared 
quite harmleſs, and they certainly were 
created for ſome wile purpoſe, They 
might, prongs like cyphers in an ac- 
count, be of great uſe in the whole, 

though it was not to be found out by 
the narrow ſight of ignorant mortals. 
Spatter made no other anſwer, but by 
uttering the word fools with ſome earn- 
eſtneſs; a monoſyllable he always choſe 
to pronounce before he went to bed, in- 
ſomuch that it was thought by ſome 
who knew him, he could not ſleep with- 
out it. After this, they both retired 
to reſt. | WR, 
The next day they accidentally met 

at a coffee-houſe an acquaintance of 
Spatter's, who behaved with that ex- 

treme civility and good-humour to eve- 
ry thing around him, that David took 

a great fancy to him, and reſo]ved to 

ſpend the day with him. They went 

all to a tavern to dinner, and there paſ- 
. ſed a ſcene which would have been no 
ill entertainment to the true lovers of 
ridicule: the converſation turned moſtly 


their gait, ſomething reſembling that 


on the characters of the men beſt known 
about town, Mr. Varniſh, for that 
was this gentleman's name, found 
ſomething praiſe-worthy in every bod 
who was mentioned; be dro ped 1 
their faults, talked of nothing but their 
good qualities, and ſought out good 
motives for every a ion that had an 
appearance of bad. He turned extra. 
vagance into generoſity, avarice into 
prudence, and fo on, through the whole 
catalogue of virtues and vices; and 
when he was puſhed ſo home on any 
perſon's faults, that he could not in- 
tirely juſtify them, he would only ſay, 
indeed, they were not what he could 
wiſh them; however, he was ſure they 
had ſome good in them. On the con- 
trary, Spatter fell to cutting up every 
freſh perſon who was brought on the 


carpet, without any mercy, He load. 
ed them with blemiſhes, was filent on 


all their perfections, imputed good ac- 
tions to bad motives ; looked through 
the magnifying glaſs on all their de. 
fects, and through the other end of the 


perſpective on every thing commend- 


able in them: and, quite oppoſite to 
Mr. Varniſh, he always ſpoke in the 
affirmative when he was condemning; 
and in the negative when he was forced, 
10 ſpite of himſelf, to allow the unfor- 
tunate wretch, whom he was ſo horribly 
mauling, any good qualities. 

If the reader has a mind to have a 
lively idea of this ſcene, let him imagine 
to himſelf a contention between a pain- 
ter, who is finiſhing his favourite piece, 
and a man who places his delight in 
throwing dirt; as faſt as the one em. 


ploys his art to make it beautiful, and 


hide it's blemiſhes, the other comes with 
ſhoals of dirt, and beſpatters it all over. 
And poor David was in the ſituation of 


a man who was to view the piece, which 


had thus alternately been touched by 
the pencil, and daubed with mud, till 
it was impoſſible to gueſs what it on- 
pry was. Or if this will not give 

im an adequate idea of it, let him 


fancy a vain man giving his own cha. 


ra&er, and a revengeful one giving that 


of his moſt inveterate enemy. This 
contraſt, in theſe two men, and the eager. 
neſs with which they both eſpouſed 
their favourite topicks, one of prailing) 
and the other of blaming, would have 
been the higheſt diverſion to all thole 


men who make it their buſineſs to [ | 
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ether ſuch companies, as, by oppo- 
ck other, afford them matter of 
laughter. ET a Save 

But poor Mr, Simple looked on things 
in another light; he was ſeriouſly conſi- 
deripg the motives from which they both 
added: he could not help applauding 
Mr, Varniſh 3 but then he was afraid 
le he ſhould be too credulous in his 
good opinion, as he had often been al- 
ready; and in the end diſcover, that all 
this appearance of good-nature was not 
founded on any real-merit, as mott of the 
people they bad talked of were ſtrangers 
to him; and he was not of the opinion, 
that the more ignorant a man is of any 
ſubje&, the more neceſſary it is to tal 
of it. He ſaid very little: but when 
he came home in the evening, he aſked 
Spatter, what could be the reaſon he ſo 
earneſtly inſiſted on putting the work 
conſtruction on every man's actions: 
who replied, that he hated detraction as 
much as any man living, and was as 
willing to allow men the merit they 
really had; but he could not bear to ſce 
a fellow impoſing himſelf as a good» 
natured man on the world, only becauſe 
nature had given him none of that me- 
lancholy which phyſicians call by the 
name of the black blood, which makes 
him, to pleaſe himſelf, look on every 
thing on the beſt ſide. I cannot ſay,” 
continued he, that gentleman is ill- 
© humovred ; but I am confident he has 
none of thoſe ſenfations which ariſe 
from good-nature: for if the beſt friend 
he had was in ever ſo deplorable a ſitu- 
* ation, I don't ſay he would do no- 


© thing to relieve him, but he would go 


on in his good-humoured way, and 
feel no uneaſineſs from any thing he 
* ſuffered, This I fay, only to. thew 
* you, how defirous I am of placing 
things in the moſt favourable light: 
, for it is rather my opinion, he is ſo 
; deſpicable a fellow, as to lead a life 
: of continual hypocriſy, and aflects all 
Mat complaiſance only to deceive man- 


* kind. And as he is no fool, he may 


think deeply enough to know, that 
; the praiüng of people for what they 
; don't deſerve, is the ſureſt way of 
making them contemptible, and lead- 
s others into the thinking of their 
6 faults. | For with all his love of his 
; lpecies, I can't find it goes farther 

tan words: I never heard of any 

ting remarkable he did to prove that 


love. David faid, let what would 


be the cauſe of his-good-humour,-and 
apparent good nature, yet if his actions 
were not conformable to his diſcourſe, 
he could not eſteem him; although he 
could not help being pleaſed with his 
converſation... - l 
Thus they talked on from one ſub- 
ject to another, till they happened on 
revenge. David ſaid, of all things in 
the world, he ſhould hate a man Who 
was of a vindictive temper; for his 
part, he could never keep up anger 
againſt any one, even though he:ſhould 


endeavour to do it. All he would do, 


when he found a man capable of hurt- 
ing him (unprovoked) was to avoid 
him. Indeed, Sir,“ ſays Spatter, 4 L 
© am not of your mind; for I think 


there is nathing, ſo, pleaſant as re- 
+ venge: I would purſue a man who 


© had injured me, to the very brink of 
© life, I know it would be impoſſi ble 
for me ever to forgive him; and I 
* would have him live, only that 1 
might have the pleaſure of ſeeing him 
© milerable,* David was amazed. at 
this, and ſaid, 4 Pray, Sir, conſider, 
as you area Chriſtian, you cannot act 
in that manner.“ Spatter replied, be 
was ſorry it was againlt the rules of 
Chriſtianity, but he could not help his 
temper : he thought forgiving any body 
a very great meannels, and he was ſure 
it was what he could never bring him 
ſeif to. But as they were both tired, 
they ſeparated without any farther. diſ- 
courſe on that ſubje& for that night. 


CHAP. v. * 


- 


IN WHICH PEOPLE OF NO FORTUNE 


MAY LEARN WHAT MONSTROUS 
_INGRATITUDE THEY ARE GUILTY 
OF, WHEN THEY ARE INSENSIBLE 
OF THE GREAT OBLIGATION OF 
BEING ILL-USED; WITH MANY 
OTHER THINGS WHICH 1 SHALL 


NOT ACQUAINT THE READER 


WITH BEFORE-HAND., 


TNAVID. could not fleep that night 


for refleting on this converſa- 
tion. He had never yet found any fault 
with Spatter, but his railing againſt 
others; and as he loved to excuſe every 
body till he found ſomething very bad 
in them, he imputed it to his love of 


virtue and hatred of vice: but what he 


had jult been ſaying, made him think 
H him 
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| him a perfect dæmon, and he had the 


vtmoſt horror for his principles; he re- 
ſolved therefore to ſtay no longer with 


him. He accordingly got up the next 
morning, and went out, without tak - 
ing leave or any notice of him, in order 


to ſeek a new lodging. 

In his walk he met with Mr. Var- 
miſh, who accoſted him in the moſt 
agreeable manner, and aſked him if he 
would not take a turn in the Park with 
him. The diſcourſe naturally fell on 


|  Spatter, as he was the perſon who in- 


troduced them to each other; and Var- 
niſn aſked David, how he could be ſo 
intimate with a man who did nothing 
but laugh at and ridicule him behind 
his back? This queſtion a little con- 
founded David, which the other per- 
ceiving, continued to aſſure him, that 
Spatter had repreſented him in ſeveral 


publick places as a mad- man, who had 


purſued a ſcheme which was never ca- 
pable of entering the brain of one in 


his ſenſes; namely, of hunting after a 
real friend. This, Sir, ſays Var 


niſn, he ridiculed with more plea- 
© fantry than I can remember; and, in 


© the end, ſaid you was as filly as a 


© little child, who cries for the moon.” 


However difficult it was to raiſe Da- 
 vid's reſentment, yet he found an in- 
dignation within him at having his fa- 


vourite ſcheme made a jeſt of: for his 


man of goodneſs and virtue was, to 


him, what Dulcinea was to Don Quix- 


ote; and to hear it was thought impoſ- 
ſible for any ſuch thing to be found, 


had an equal effect on him as what 


Sancho had on the knight, when he 


told him, his great princeſs was winnow- 
ing of wheat, and ſifting corn. He 
cried out, Is there a man on earth 
© who finds ſo much badneſs in his own 
£ boſom, as to convince him (for from 
E thence he muſt be convinced) that 
© there is no ſuch thing in the world as 


goodneſs? But I ſhould wonder at 


nothing in a man who profeſſes him- 


ſelf a lover of revenge, and of an in- 


« exorable temper.” Varniſh ſmiled, 
and faid, if he would pleaſe to hear 


him, he would tell him Spatter's cha- 


raQter, which, by what he had ſaid, he 
found he was wholly miſtaken in; for 
it was ſo odd a one, that nobody could 
find it out, unleſs they had converſed 
with him a great while; that, for his 


part, he ſhould never have known it, 


Had he not been told it by a man who 


had been a long time intimate with 


hi | 
and who knew the hiſtory of his whol! 
life. David ſaid he would be all at. 


tention, Then Mr. Varniſh went on 


as follows. | 

© You are to know, Sir, Mr, Spat- 
ter's ill- nature dwells no where but 
in his tongue; and the very people 
whom he ſo induſtriouſly endeavours 
to abuſe, he would do any thing in 
his power to ſerve. I have known 
inſtances of his doing the beſt. natur- 
© ed actions in the world, and at the 
* ſame time abuſing the very perſon he 
© was ſerving. He deals out the wordy 
* fool and knave with ſuch liberality 
© behind people's backs, and finds 
© ſuch a variety of epithets and meta. 
© phors to convey thoſe ideas to perſons 
© before their faces, that he makes him. 
© ſelf many inveterate enemies. He, 
indeed, ſoon forgets what he has (aid, 
finds no ill-will in himſelf, and thinks 
© no more of it; but thoſe who hear 
© what he hath ſaid openly againſt them 
in their abſence, or comprehend his 
dark abuſe in their preſence, never 
forgive him. I myſelf was once a 
< witneſs of his doing the moſt gene- 
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_ © rous thing in the world by a man 


© whom, the moment he was gone out 
of the room, he fell to pulling to 
© pieces, in a manner as if he had been 
© his greateſt enemy. What can be 
© the cauſe of it, I cannot imagine; 
© whether, as you ſee, he has a great deal 
© of wit, and it lies chiefly in fatire, 
© hedoes it in order to diſplay his parts; 
© or whether it is owing to a natural 
6 ſpleen in his temper, I cannot deter- 
© mine. But as to his being of a fe 
© vengeful temper, I can aſſure you be 
© is quite the contrary; for I have ſeen 
him do friendly things to people, who, 


© Iam certain, had done him great in- 


« juries; but that is his way. And ſo 
great is his love of abuſe, that when 
© no one elle is talked of, to give hin 
© an opportunity of diſplaying bis fa- 
« yourite talent, he falls to abuſing him. 
« ſelf, and makes his own charakter 
© much worſe than it is; for 1 have 
known him ſay ſuch things of his 
« own principles, as would make au 
one think him the worſt creature in 
© the world, and the next minute 

«© quite the contrary; nay, 1 verily - ; 
© lieve, this humour ſo ſtrongly poſſe 5 
© him, could he be put into a world bf 


c himſelf, he would walk about buff 


himle 
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© himſelf even to inanimate things; for 
J think he would die of the ſpleen, 
« if it was not for that vent. He 1s 
« like a mad man, who, when he finds 
« nothing elſe to cut and ſlaſh, turns 
« his ſword on himſelf.” 

David's anger at Spatter's turning 
him into ridicule was now quite vaniſh- 
ed, for rage never laſted above two mi- 
nutes with him; and he was glad to 
hear an account, which did not make 
Spatter ſo black as, by his laſt conver- 
ftion, he began to ſuſpect him. On 
the other hand, he was pleaſed to think 
all the characters of men he had had 
from him were not ſo bad as he had 
repreſented them. However, he re- 
ſolved to leave him; for nothing was 
more unpleaſant to him than continual 
myeRives; nor could he reſiſt an offer 
Mr. Varniſn made him of lodging in 
the ſame houſe with him, for in his 
company he always found himſelf 
pleaſed. | 

The next day Varniſh told him he 
would carry him to viſit my Lady —, 
who was juſt come from abroad, where 
he believed he would be very well enter- 
tained, as her houſe was frequented by 
a great deal of good company. David, 
who was never out of his way, very 
willingly accompanied him. There 
happened that afternoon to be only 
three ladies (who all appeared, by their 
manner, to be very intimate in the fa- 
mily) beſides the lady of the houſe, and 
a young woman who lived with her. 


Our hero, on whoſe tenderneſs the leaſt 


appearance of grief in others made an 
immediate impreſſion, could not help 
obſerving, in the countenance of this 
young creature, a fixed melancholy, 
which made him uneaſy. | 

They had not been long ſeated before 
my Lady ſent her out of the room 
for ſome trifle, ſaying, with a ſneer, 


ſhe hoped the expectation of being a 


lady had not turned her head in ſuch a 
manner that ſhe had forgot to walk 
acrols the room. Cynthia (for that was 


ide young woman's name) gave her a 


look, which at once expreſſed indigna- 


tion and ſhame at being thus treated; 


with ſuch a mixture of ſoftneſs, as 
plainly proved ſhe was ſorry ſhe had ſo 
much reaſon to deſpiſe the perſon ſhe 
Wiſhed to love. As ſoon as ſhe was 
done out of the room, my lady, with- 
out any reſerve, began to declare, what 


al ungrateful creature ſhe was; ſaid, 


ſhe had taken her into her houſe from 
mere compaſſion, uſed her as well as if 
ſhe had been her neareſt relation; and 
the reward ſhe had for all this, was 
the wretch's endeavouring to draw in 
her nephew (a boy about ſeventeen) to 
marry her. David, who utterly deteſted 
all ingratitude, began in his mind to be 
of my lady's fidez but then he could 
not help refleRing, that inſult was not 
the proper manner of ſhewing reſent- 
ment for ſuch uſage; if Cynthia was 
really guilty of ſuch apiece of treachery, 


he thought it would be better to- part 


with ſuch a wretch, than to keep her 
only to abuſe her. | 
The other ladies gave ſeveral inſtan- 


ces of the ingratitude of thoſe low mean 


animals, who were forced to he depen - 
dants, declaring, that, from the experi- 
ence they had had of the badneſs of the 
world, they were almoſt tempted to 
ſwear they would never do any thing to 
ſerve any body; at the ſame time giving 
very broad hints, what a vaſt reſtraint 
this would be upon their inclinations, 
which naturally led them to good. | 


One of the ladies, amongſt ſeveral 


others, gave the following inſtance how 
ungrateful the world was: that ſhe had 


| bred up a young woman from her child- 


hood, who was, indeed, the daughter of 
a man of faſhion, a very good friend of 
her's, for which reaſon ſhe took to her, 
purely from good-naturez but when 
ſhe came to be old enough to be capable 
of being of ſervice, ſhe only deſired the 
wench to keep her houſe, to take care 
of her children, to overlook all her ſer- 
vants, to be ready to ſit with her when ſhe 
called her, with many more trifling 
things; and Madam grew out of hu- 
mour at it, although ſhe never put the 
creature at all on the footing of a ſer- 
vant, nor paid her any wages as ſuch, 


but looked on her as her companion. 


Indeed, continued ſne, I ſoon grew 
© weary of it; for the girl pined and 


bear the ſight of her. I did not dare 
to ſpeak to the mynx, which I never 
did but in the gentleſt terms, only to 
tell her what a ſituation ſhe was in, 
and how unbecoming it was in her to 
«© think (herſelf on a 4 with peo- 
ple of fortune; for that the was left 
© by her father on the world, without 
any proviſion, and was beholden to 
me for every thing ſhe had. Aud I 
do aſſure you, I never talked to her in 
* « this 
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cried in ſuch a manner, I could not 
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this manner but ſhe had tears in her 
t eyes for a week afterwards.” 

All the. company, except David, 
Joined with this lady in cond=mning the 
poor girl's mor ftrous ingratitude; but 
he could not forbear telling her he 
thought it was a little unkind in ber to 
upbraid fo unfortunate a perſon as the 
young woman ſhe had been talking of, 
with any favours ſhe. conferred on her. 


On this enſued a diicourſe between the 


four ladies concerning obligation and 
ingratitude, of which I really cannot 
remember one woid. 405 

When the two gentlemen got home, 
David ſaid to his companion, he had a 
great curioſity to hear Cynthia's ſtory ; 
tor there was ſomething ſo good-natured 
in her countenance, that he was very 
much inclined to believe my Lady — 
had not repreſented the caſe fairly; add- 
| Ing, that he ſhould be obliged to him, 
if he would carry him the next day to 
ſee Cynthia alone; for he had obſerved 


by my lady's converſation, that ſhe was 


to go out of town in the morning, and 
| ſhould leave Cynthia at home. Var- 


- Hiſh, who was all complaiſance, readily 


complied with his requeſt, for he had 
a long time been intimate in the family, 
and had admittance as. often as he 
_ pleaſed; only he told him, he mult leave 
him there ſome time, being obliged to 
meet a gentleman at aà coffee houle, 
This gave David an opportunity of 
being-alone with Cynthia, which he 
eagerly embraced, to tell her, that he 
 faw by her look and manner ſhe was 
very unhappy, and begged, if it was 
any way in his power to ſerve her, the 
would let him know it; for nothing 
in this world was capable of giving 
him ſo much pleaſure, as relieving the 
diſtreſſed. Cynthia at firit replied, 
that ſhe dared not ever receive any more 
obligations; tor the had already ſuffered 
ſo much by accepting them, that ſhe 
heariily wiſhed ſhe had gone through 


all the miſ:ries poverty could have 


brought upon her, rather than have en- 
dured half what ſhe had done for living 
in plenty at another's expence. _ 
Rut, at laſt, by the mnocence of Da- 
vid's looks, and the ſincerity which was 
viſible in his manner of expreſſing him- 
ſelf, che was prevailed on to relate the 
hiſtory of her life; which will be the 
ſubject of another chapter. | 
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IN, WHICH IS DISPLAYED THE yt. 
8ERY YOUNG , PERSONS WBO 
HAVE ANY TASTE SUPFER, wy. 


I. ESS THEY ARE BRED UP Wirk 
REASONABLE PEOPLE, 


1 Cannot ſay I ever had any hap. 
1 pineſs in my life; for While l 


© was young I was bred up with m 


© father and mother, who, without de. 
© ligning me any harm, were continu. 
© ally teazing me. I loved reading, 
and had a great deſire of attaining 
knowledge; but, whenever I aſked 
© quelittons of any kind whatloever, I 
© was always told, ſuch things were not 
proper for girls of my age to know. 
If I was pleated with any book above 
© the molt filly ſtory or romance, it was 
© taken from me—for Miſs muk nat 
© enquire too far into things, it would 
© turn her brain; ſhe had better mind 
© her needle work, and fuch things as 
© were uſeful for women! reading and 


_ © poring on books would never get me 


© a huſb-ad. Thus was I condemned 


© to ſpend my youth, the time when 


© our imagination is at the higheſt, and 
* we are capable of moſt pleature, with- 
© out being indulged in any one thing 
I liked, and obliged to employ my{:if 
in what was fanci.d by my mittaken 
© parents to be for my improvemem, 
© although in reality it was nothing 
© more than what any perſon, a degree 
* above a natural fool, might learn as 
© well in a very ſmall time, as in 
© thouſand ages. And what yet aggri- 
© vated my mistortunes was, my having 
© 1 brother who hated: reading to ſuch 
© a degree, that he had a per fect averſion 
© to the very fight of a book; and It 
* mult be cajoled or whipped into learn. 
© ing, while it was denied me, who had 
© the utmolt eagernels for it, Youſg 
© and unexperienced as I was in the 
world, I could not help oblerving tht 
c error of this conduct, and the impol- 
« ſibility of ever making him get 40 
© learning that could be of uſe to him, 
© or of preventing my loving it. 

I had two ſiſters, whoſe behaviour 
* was more ſhocking to me than that of 


my father and mother; becauſe, 4s 


we were more of an age, 2 
2 Mi 
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more conſtantly together. I ſhould 
« have loved them with the ſincereſt af- 
« ſe&ion, if they had behaved to me in 
« a manner I could have berne with pa- 
i tience: they neither of them were to 
« be recl:oned amongſt the ſillieſt of wo- 


« men, and had both ſome ſmall glim- 


« mering rays of parts and wit. To this 
« was owing all their faults; for they 
« were ſo partial to themſelves, they 
« miſtook this faint dawn of day for the 
« ſun in it's meridian; and from graſp- 


«ing at what they could not attain, 


« obſcured and rendered uſeleſs all the 
'« underitanding they really had, From 
« hence they took an inveterate hatred 
© to me, becauſe molt of our acquaint- 
© ance allowed me to have more wit 
© than they had; and when I ſpoke, I 
« was generally liſtened to with moſt 
© attention. I don't ſpeak this from 
© yanity; for J have been fo teazed and 
© tormented about wit, I really wiſh 
© there was no ſuch thing in the world. 
©] am very certain the woman who is 
poſſeſſed of it, unleſs ſhe can be ſo 
« peculiarly happy as to live with people 
void of envy, had better be without 
it, The fate of thoſe perſons who 
© have wit, is no where ſo well de- 


© ſcribed, as in thoſe excellent lines in 


the Eflay on Criticiſm, which are 
* ſo exactly ſuited to my -preſent pur- 


* pole, I cannot forbear repeating them 


© to you, 


© Unhappy wit, like moſt miſtaken things, 

„ Atones not for that envy which it brings; 

t In youth alone it's empty praiſe we boaſt, 

« But ſoon the ſhort-liv'd vauity is loſt: 

« Like ſome fair flower the early ſpring 
„ ſupplies, | E 

« That gaily blooms, but e'en in blooming 
6 dies. | 

« What is this wit which moſt our cares 
„ employ * | 


« The owner's wife that other men enjoy: 


Ihe moſt our tre uble ſtill, when moſt 
„ admir'd; | 


* The more we give, the more is ſtill re- 


| © quir'd, TP 
* The fame with pains we gain, but loſe 
: et with eaſe; | 
<« Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe: 


is what the vicious fear, the virtuous 
„ ſhun; . | 


By fools 'tis hated, and by knaves un- 


„ gone.” | 


never ſpoke, but, I was a wit; if 
I was filent, it was contempt. I cer- 
" tainly would not deign to gonverſe 
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with ſuch people as they were. Thus 
whatever I did diſobliged them; and 
it was impoſſible to be otherwiſe, as 


the cauſe of their diſpleaſure was what 
: 


I could not remove. I ſhould have 
been very well pleaſed with their con- 


verſation, if they had been contented 


to have been what nature deſigned 


them; for good-humour, and a defire 


to. pleaſe, is all I wiſh for in a com- 
panion ; for, in my opinion, being 
inoffenſive goes a great way in ren. 
dering any perſon agreeable; but ſo 
little did they ſhew to me, that every 
word I ſpoke was milunderſtood, and 
turned to my diſadvantage. I remem» 
ber once, on my ſaying I would fol- 
low my inclinations while they were 


innocent, and no ill conſequences M- 


tended them; my eldeſt fitter: made 
me ſo abſurd an anſwer, I cannot help 
relating it to you: for ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
did not at all doubt but I wauld fol- 
low my inclinations; ſhe was really 
afraid what I ſhould come to, as ſhe 
ſaw I fancied it a ſign of wit to be a 
libertine; a word which ſhe chole to 
thunder often in my ears, as ſhe had 
heard me frequently expreſs A parti- 
cular averſion to thoſe of our ſex who 


deſerve it. Indeed, ſhe always exulted 


in laying any thing ſhe thought could 
hurt me: it I dropt an unguarded 


word or æxpreſſiun they could poſſibly 
lay hold on, to turn into what they 


thought ridicule, the joy it gave them 
was incredible; if I took up a book 
they could not comprehend, they ſud- 
denly grew very modeſt, and did not 
pretend to know what was, only, fit 
tor the learned. 
taining to ſee the ſhifts people make 
to conceal from themſelves their own 
want of capacities; for whoever really 
has ſenſe, will underſtand whatever is 
writ in their own language, although 
they are entirely ignorant of all others, 
with an exception only of the techni- 
cal terms of ſciences, But I was 
once acquainted with an old .man, 
who, from a ſmall ſuſpicion. that he 
was not thought by the world to be 


extremely wile, was always confider- 
ing which way he ſhould flatter him- 


ſelf- that the fault was not in him, 
but owing to ſome accideatz till at 
lat he hit on the thought that his 


« ple& of him; for he did not at all 


fſeem to doubt but he ſhould have had 
| 0 
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a deſign of impoſing on others. 


as much ſenſe as another, if he had 
but underſtood Greek and Latin. As 
if languages had a charm in them 
which could baniſh all ſtupidity and 
nonſenſe from thoſe who underitood 
them. But to proceed in my ſtory. 

If youth and livelineſs ſometimes 
led me into any action, which they, 
in their riper judgments, (for the 
youngeſt of them was five years older 


than myſelf) termed indiſcretions, 


they immediately thanked God, though 
they had no wit, they had common 
ſenſe, and knew how to conduct them- 


ſelves in life, which they thought 


much more valuable; but theſe wits 


had never any judgment. This is a 
miſtake which prevails generally in 


the world; and, I believe, ariſes from 
the ſtrong deſire moſt men have to be 


thought witty z but when they find 
it is impoſſible, they would willingly 
be thought to have a contempt for it; 
and perhaps they ſometimes have the 
art of flattering themſelves to ſuch a 


degree, as really to believe they do de- 


ſpiſe it : for men often impoſe ſo much 


on their own underitandings, as to 
triumph in thoſe very things they 
would be aſhamed of, if their ſelf- love. 


would but permit them for a moment, 
to ſee things clearly as they are; they 
go beyond the jack- da in the fable, 
who never went farther than to ſtrut 
about in the peacock's feathers, with 
For 
they endeavour ſo long to blind other 
men's eyes, that at laſt they quite 
darken their own ; and although in 
their nature they are certainly daws, 


yet they find a method of perſuading 
themſelves that they are peacocks. But 


notwithſtanding all the induſtry people 


© may make uſe of to blind themſelves, 
if wit conſiſts, as Mr. Locke ſays, in 
the aſſemblage of ideas, and judgment 


in the ſeparating them; I really be- 
lieve the perſon who can join them 
with the moſt propriety, will ſeparate 
them with the greateit nicety. A me- 
taphor from mechaniſm, I rhink, will 


very plainly illuſtrate my thoughts on 


this ſubject: for let a machine, of any 


kind, be joined together by an inge- 


nious artitt, and I dare ſuy, he will 
be beſt able to take it apart again: a 
bungler, or an ignorant perton, per- 
haps, may pull it aſunder, or break it 
to pieces; but to ſeparate it nicely, and 


know how to divide it in the right 
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places, will certainly be the beſt peu: 
formed by the man who had (i 
enough to ſet it together. But with 
ſtrong paſſions, and lively imagina. 
tions, people may ſometimes be led 
into errors, although their judgment 
are ever ſo good; and when perſons, 
who are eſteemed by the world 10 
have wit, are guilty of any failing, 
all the envious (and I am afraid they 
are too great a part of the human ſpe. 
cies) let up a general outcry againſt 
them.“ 5 | 

David, into whoſe head not one en- 
vious thought ever entered, could eaſily 
comprehend the reaſonableneſs of what 


na „„ aA aA a aA a aA K a 3A 


Cynthia ſaid, though he was at a loſs 


for examples of ſuch behaviour, but was 
too well plealed with her manner of 
talking, to interrupt her: and ſhe thus 
continued her ſtory. | | 
© We had a young couſin lived with 
us, who was the daughter of my fa- 
ther's brother, ſhe was the oddeſt cha- 
racter I ever knew; for ſhe certainly 


ſtanding, and yet ſhe had one of the 
ſtrongeſt ſigns of ſenſe that could de: 
for ſhe was ſo conſcious of her defect 
that way, that it made her fo baſhful 
the never ſpoke but with fear and 
trembling, leſt ſhe ſhould make her. 
ſelf ridiculous. This poor creature 
would have been made a perfect mope 
had it not been for me; for ſhe was 
the only perſon I ever ſubnutted to 
flatter. I always approved whatever 
ſhe ſaid, and never tailed aſking her 
opinion, whenever I could contrive to 
do it without appearing to make a jelt 
of her. This was the higheſt joy to 


inſtance, at leaſt, they could prove my 
want of ſenſe, and their own ſuperio- 
rity; for their delight was in making 
a butt of this poor girl, by rallying, 
as they were pleaſed to term it, and 
putting her out of countenance.” 

Pray, Madam, ſaid David, © what 
is the meaningof makinga butt of any 
one?* Cynthia replied, * It is ſetting 
up a perſon as a mark to be ſcorned 
and pointed at for ſome defect of body 
or mind, and this without any offence 
committed, to provoke ſuch treat- 
ment: nay, on the contrary, it gene- 
rally falls on the bathful and inno- 
cent; and when a poor creature 15 
thus undeſervedly put to the torment 


f feeling the wneaſy ſenſation 0 
of keeling the wneaiy greet 


could not be {aid to have any under 


my ſiſters, who thought that in this 


« ſhame, the ralliers exult in the 
„thoughts of their own wit. To be 
« witty without either blaſphemy, ob- 
« ſcenity, or ill-nature, requires a great 
« deal more than every perſon, who 
« heartily deſires the reputation of being 
« "ſo, can come up to; but I have made 
© it my obſervation, in all the families I 
© have ever ſeen, that if any one perſon 
« init is more remarkabiy filly than the 
« reſt, thoſe who approach in the next 
degree to them, always deſpiſe them 
the moſt; they are as glad to find any 
one below them, whom they may tri- 
« umph over and laugh at, as they are 
« envious and angry to ſee any one 
« above them; as cowards kick and 
« abuſe the perſon who is known to be 
© a degree more timorous than them- 
« ſelves, as much as they tremble at the 
© frown of any one who has more 


© courage. Thus my ſiſters always 
| © treated my couſin as a fool, while 


© they upbraided me with being a wit; 
© little knowing, that if that term has 
© any meaning at all, when it is uſed 
© by way of contempt, they were the 


very people who deſerved to be called 


© ſo, For if I underſtand it, it is then 
* uſed to ſignify a perſon with but a very 


© moderate ſhare of underſtanding, Who 
© from affectation, and an inſatiable de- 

* fire of being thought witty, grows im 
© pertinent, and ſays all the ill- natured 


* things he can think of. For my part, 
© I conceive all manner of raillery to be 
© the moſt diſagreeable converſation in 
© the world, unleſs it be amongſt thoſe 


people who have politeneſs and deli- - 


* cacyenough to rally in the manner La 
Bruyere ſpeaks of; that is, to fall 
* only on ſuch frailties as people of 
* ſenſe voluntarily give up to cenſure: 
* theſe are the beſt ſubjeQs to diſplay 


humour, as it turns into a compli- 


© ment to the perſon rallied, being a ſort 
* of inſinuation that they have no greater 
* faults to be fallen upon. | 

© When I was about ſixteen, I be- 
came acquainted with a young lady, 


in whole converſation I had the ut- 


* moſt pleaſure ; but I had not often 
an opportunity of ſeeing her: for as 
* ſhewas too fond of reading, my mo- 
* ther was frightened out of her wits, 
to think what would become of us, 
*1f we were much together. I verily 
5 believe, the thought we ſhould draw 
Circles, and turn conjurers. Every 


4 = A 
8 new acquaintance we had increaſed 
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my ſiſter's averſion to me; for as T 
was generally liked beſt, they were 


in a continual rage at ſeeing I was 


taken ſo much notice of, But the 
only proof of theil ſenſe they ever 


gave me, was the being irritated more 


c 

6 

. 

o 

6 

c 

than uſual, at the fondneſs which 
Vas ſhewn me by this young woman: 
© for ſince they could be fo low as to 
© be envious, there was more under- 
* ſtanding in being ſo at my attaining 
£ 

6 

6 

c 

K 
4 


what was really valuable, than at 
what was of no conſequence, and 


gave me noother pleaſure but findin 
it was in my power to give it; which 
was the caſe with moſt of the people 
I converſed with. 2: | 
When I was ſeventeen, my mother 


about me, he had given way to my 


as indeed he always complied with 
her in every thing; not that he had 


but ſhe was one of thoſe ſort of wo- 
in their heads, will never be quiet ti 
of a diſpoſition which naturally loved 
any thing than hear a noiſe. 5 


me, if I would be a good girl, I 
ſhould be married very ſoon. I laugh- 


a a a M _4a 


at leaſt an hour before- hand. Yes, 
« yes,” replied he, “you ſhall ſee him 
time enough; but it ſuffices have 
c an offer for you, which I think to 
«© your advantage, and I expect your 
„ obediencez you know, your mother 


always obeyed me, and I will be 


© maſter of my own family.“ I really 


could hardly forbear laughing in his 
face; but as I thought that would be 
very unbecoming in me to my father, 


© I turned the diſcourſe as faſt as poſ- 
« ſible. My ſiſters both fell out a laugh- 
ing; one cried, Oh! now we ſhall 
© have fine diverſion, Cynthia will be 
« a charming mittreſs of a family. I 
« wonder which of her books will teach 
„ her to be a houſewife.” - Ves, 
«* ſays the other, © undoubtedly her 
« huſband will be mightily - pleaſed, 
© when he wants his dinner, to find 


6 ſhe has been all the morning divert- 


ing 


died, and after that I got with more 
freedom to my companion; for my 
father did not trouble himſelf much 


mother's method of educating me, 


any extraordinary affection for her, 
men, who, it they once take any thing | 
they have attained it; and as he was 
quietneſs, he would ſooner conſent to 
One day at dinner, my father told 


ed, and ſaid, I hoped I ſhould ſee 
the man who was to be my huſband, 
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& ing herſelf with reading, and forgot 
« to order any; which I dare ſay will 
«© be the caſe.” I had now been fo 
„long uſed to them, that what they 
© ſaid, gave me no manner of concern, 
and I was ſeldom at the trouble of an- 
£ ſwering them. 


The next day my father brought a 


country gentleman home to dinner 
with him, who was a perfect ſtran- 
ger to me: I did not take much no- 
tice of him, for he had nothing re- 
markable in him; he was neither 


handſome nor ugly, tall nor ſhort, 


eld nor young; he had ſomething, 
indeed, of a ruſticity in his perſon; 
what he ſaid, had nothing entertain- 
ing in it, either in a ſerious or merry 
way, and yet it was ve:ther filly nor 
ridiculous. In ſhort, I might be in 
company with a thouſand ſuch ſort 
of men, and quite forget I had ever 


ſeen them: but I was greatly ſur- 
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« prized after dinner, at my father's 
E calling me out of the room, and tell- 
ing me, that was the gentleman he 
e deſigned for my huſband ;z that he 
< expected me to receive him as ſuch, 
© and he would take the firſt op- 
„ portunity to leave us together, that 
my lover might explain himſelf. 
© Which, as ſoon as he could contrive 
© it, he did, by ſending my ſiſters and 
„ 
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couſin, one after another, out of the 


room, and then withdrawing himſelf, 


I had ſo ridiculovs an idea of being 
thus ſhut up with a ſtranger, in onder 


to be made love to, that I could not 


reſiſt the temptation of making a lit- 
tle diverſion with a perſon who ap- 
peared to me in ſo deſpicable a light, 
The gentleman took three or four 
ſtrides acroſs the room, looked out of 
the window once or twice, and then 
turned to me, with an aukward bow, 
and an irreſiſtible air, (as I fancy he 
thought it) and made me the polite 
compliment, of telling me, that he 
_ © ſuppoſed my father had informed me 
that they two were agreed on a bar 
gain. I replied, ** I did not know 
my father was of any trade, or had 
any goods to diſpole of; but if he 
had, and they could agree on their 
« terms, he ſhould have my conſent, 
for I never interfered with any buſi- 
« neſs of my father's: and went on 
« rattling a good while, till he was 
quite out in his catechiſm, and knew 


_ © not what to ſay, But he ſoon re- 
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collected himſelf, for he had all the 
aſſurance of a man, who from knaw. 
ing he has a good fortune, thinks he 
does every woman an honour he con. 
deſcends to ſpeak to; and aſſured me, 
© I muſt interfere in this buſineſs. as it 
© more particularly concerned me.” «Jn 
“ ſhort, Madam,“ continued he, « | 
4c have ſeen you two or three times, 
* although. you did not know it; ! 
like your perſon, hear you have had 
% a ſober education, think it time to 
«© have an heir to my eſtate, and am 


% a RM a a 


«© willing, if you conſent to it, to make 


« you my wife; notwithſtanding your 
father tells me, he can't lay you down 
<< above two thouſand pounds. I am 
« none of thoſe nonſenſical fools that 
& can whine and make romantick love, 
I leave that to younger brothers, let 
% my eſtate ſpeak for me; I ſhall ex. 
pect nothing from you but that yon 
will retire into the country with me, 
& and take care of my family. I mutt 


* inform you, I ſhall deſire to have 


every thing in order; for J love good 
« eating and drinking, and have been 
uſed to have my own -humour from 


% my youth, which, if you will ob- 


„ ſerve and comply with, I ſhall be 


& very kind to you, and take care 
of the main chance for you and 
„ your children.“ 


I made him a low 
curtſy, and thanked him for the ho- 
nour he intended me; but told him, 
I had no kind of ambition to be his 
upper ſervant; though, indeed, 1 
could not help wondering how it was 
poſſible for me to eſcape being charm- 
ed with his genteel manner of ad- 
drefſing me. I then aſked him how 
many offices he had allotted for me 
to perform, forghoſe great advantages 
he had offered me, of ſuffering me to 
humour him in all his whims, and to 
receive meat, drink, and lodging at 
his hands; but hoped he would allow 
me ſome ſmall wages, that I might 

now and then recreate myſelf with 
my fellow. ſervants. In ſhort, mY 
youth led me into indulging myſelf 
in a fooliſh ridicule, for which I now 
condemn mylelf, He grew ange) 
at my laughing at him, and left me, 
ſaying, he ſhould let my father knos 
in what manner I had uſed him; that 
I might very likely repent the refuf- 
ing him, for ſuch eſtates as his wete 
not to be met with every day. 
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« folly of thoſe women who proftitute 
« themſelves, (for I ſhall always call 
« jt proſtitution, for a woman who has 
« ſenſe, and has been tolerably educat- 
« ed, to marry a clown and a fool) and 


« give up that enjoyment, which every 


« one who has tafte enough to know 
«© how to employ their time, can pro- 
cure for themſelves, though they 
( ſhould be obliged to live ever ſo re- 
« tired, only to know they have married 
ta man who has an eſtate; for they 
very often have no more command 


« of it, than if they were perfect 


« ſtrangers. Some men, indeed, de- 
© light in ſeeing their wives finer than 
their neighbours; which, to thoſe wo- 
© men whoſe whole thoughts are fixed 
© on fine cloaths, may be a plezſure; 
© hut for my part, I ſhould in that caſe 


think myſelf juſt in the ſituation of 


© the horſe who wears gaudy trappings 
© only to gratify his maſter's vanity, 
« whilſt he himſelf is not at all conſi- 


( dered in them. I was certain I could 


© live much more to my ſatis faction on 
© the intereſt of my own little fortune, 
© than I could do with ſubjecting my- 
« ſelf to the humours of a man I muſt 
© have always diſliked and deſpiſed. 

© I don't know how it was brought 
© about, but this man married my ſe- 
© cond ſiſter, and ſhe took the other 
away with her, ſo that I was happily 
© rid of them both. My father was 
very angry with me for the preſent; 
© but I thought that would be ſoon over, 
© and did not at all doubt his being re- 
* conciled to me again. I now began 
* toflatter myſelf, that I ſhould lead a 
life perfectly ſuitable to my taſte; my 
* couſin was very fond of me, for I 
* was the only woman ſhe had ever met 
with, who had not ſhewn a contempt 
* for her. I carried her with me where- 
* ever I went, and had the pleaſure of 
* ſeeing I was the cauſe of her being 
© happy. I converſed as much as I 
* pleaſed with my beloved companion, 
and books and friendſhip ſhared my 
peaceful hours. But this laſted but 
a very ſhort time; for my father, in 
* the heat of his anger againſt me, 
made a will, in which he leſt me no- 
thing; and before his rage abated 
a enough for him to alter it, he died of 
in apoplexy. As ſoon as my ſiſters 

eard of his death, they hurried to 
town, when the will was opened, and 


Ver found I was excluded from hav- 
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ing any ſhare in my father's fortunes 
they triumphed over me with all the 
infolence imaginable, and vented all 
their ufual reproaches; ſaying, it was 
impoſſible but that a perſon of my 


great wit and genius muſt be able to 


provide for myſelf, they did not doubt 
but I could ſhift very well without 
money. Thus this unpardonable 
crime of being thought to have more 


ſenſe than they had, was never to be 
forgivenz they ſtaid no longer in 


town, than while they were ſet- 
tling their affairs, and left me with 
but five guineas, which I happened 
to have ſaved out of my pocket- mo- 
ney, while my father was alive, The 
young woman I have ſo often men: 
tioned to you, was fo generous as to 
let me have all the little money ſhe 


was miſtreſs of. I wiſh nothing ſo 


much as to ſee her again; but while 
I was abroad. ſhe and her brother 
went from their father's houſe, on his 
bringing home a mother-in-law, and 


I cannot hear what is become of them, 


Whilſt I was in this fituation, m 
Lady ——, with whom I had had 
a ſmall acquaintance for ſome time, 


took ſuch a fancy to me, ſhe invited - 


me to come and live with her; ſhe 
ſeemed as if ſhe loved me, and I was 
ignorant enough of the world to think 
ſhe did ſo. She was going abroad; 
and as I had a great deſire to ſee mor 

countries than my own, I Nope 
to myſelf a great deal of pleaſure in 
going with her; the only regret J had 
was in leaving my dear companion, 
but I was not in circumſtances 40 re- 
fuſe my Lady —— s offer 


And now I am come to the con- 


K „ «a „ a «a = 


cluſion of my hiſtory, whilſt J went 
under the denomination of a wit, and 


am really quite tired of talking; but 


if you have a curioſity to know the 
reſt of my hiſtory, and will favour me 


with your company to-morrow, I will 
reſume it.” | en, 


David affured her, nothing could 


oblige him more, and in a little while 


took his leave of her for that night. . 
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roRMED FROM A WIT INTO A 
' TOAD-EATER, WITHOUT ANY VI- 
© SIBLE CHANGE IN EITHER HER 
PERSON OR BEHAVIOUR. 


AVID went exactly at the time 
appointed the next day; and, after 
ſome little diſcourſe, Cynt ia went on 
with her ftory, as follows, 
© I think I left off at my going 
4 abroad with my lady. My couſin 
© went home to live with her mother; 
© as they had but a very ſmall income 
© to keep them, I ſhould have been hear- 
* tity glad if it had been in my power 
© to haye increaſed it, I forgot to tell 


© you, that my brother died at ſchool, 


s when he was fifteen; for he had but 
# a weakly conſtitution, and the conti- 
nual tormenting and whipping him, 
to make him learn his book, (which 
was vtterly impoſſible) had ſuch an 
effe& on the poor boy, it threw him 


I ſhall not undertake to give you a 
deſcription of the countries through 
which we paſſed; for as we were only 
to make the tour of France and Italy, 
I ſuppoſe you have read a hundred 
deſcriptions of them already. The 
lady I went with had ſomething very 
amiable in her manner, and at firſt 
behaved to me with ſo much good- 
nature, that I loved her with the ut- 
moſt ſincerity. I dwelt with pleaſure 
on the thoughts of the obligations I 
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rous enough to delight in conferring 
them; and I had none of that ſort of 
pride, by fools miſtaken for greatneſs 
« of mind, which makes people diſdain 
? the receiving obligations; For I think 
© the only meanneſs conſiſts in accept- 
ing, and not gratefully acknowledg- 
© ing them. I had learned French, 
that is, I had read ſome French books 
© with the help of a dictionary, to ſa- 
6 tisfy my. own curiofity, for nobody 
6 had ever taught me any thing: on the 
« contrary, ] was to he kept back as 
© much as poſſible, for fear I ſhould 
know too much. But the little I had 
learned by myſelf helped me, when 1 
* came into the country, to talk it to- 
7 lerably well. My lady —> could 
© not ſpeak it at all; and as ſhe did 

©" not care to take much pains while we 
| $ were at Paris, which was a whole 
f winter, we herded moſtly amongſt the 
f-Pngliſh. hy ? Wn. 


into a conſumption, of which he died. 


- owed her, as I fancjed ſhe was gene- 
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© ] was now in the place of the 
© worldIhadoften moſt wiſhed to 80 to 
vhere I had ever; thing in great plenty, 
and yet Iwas more miſtrableth ever, 
© Perhaps you will wonder what cauſed 
my unhappineſs ; but I was to appear 
in a charatter I could not bear, name. 
ly, that of a toad-eater: and what 
«© hurt me moſt, was, that my lady her. 
« felf ſoon began to take pains to throw 
« me into it as much as poſſible, 
David begged an explanation of what 


| ſhe meant by a toad-eater; for he ſaid 


it was a term he had never heard before, 
On which Cynthia replied, *© I don't 
* wonder, Sir, you never heard of it; 
© with I had ſpent my life without 
© knowing the meaning of it: it is a 
© metaphor taken from a mountebank'y 
© boy who eats toads, in order to ſhew 
© his maſter's {kil] in expelling poiſon; 
bit is built on a ſuppoſition, (which ] 
5 am afraid is too generally true) that 
6 people who are ſo unhappy as to be 


in a ſtate of dependance, are forced to 


do the moſt nauſeons things that can 
© be thought on, to pleaſe and humour 
* their patrons. And the metaphor may 
© be carried on yet farther; for moſ 
people have ſo much the art of tor. 
menting, that every time they have 

made the poor creatures they have in 

their power ſwallow a toad, they give 

them ſomething to expel it again, that 

they may be ready to ſwallow the 

next they think proper to prepare for 

them : that is, when they have abuſed 

and fooled them, as Hamlet ſays, 
to the top of their bent, they grow 

© ſoft and good to them again, on pur- 
« poſe to haye it in their power to 
« plague them the more, The ſatire of 
© the expreſſion, in reality, falls on the 
« perſon who is mean enough to aft in 
«© ſqeruel a manner to their dependant j 
© but as it is no yncommon thing for 
people to make uſe of terms rv] 
! 


 # don't underftand, it is generally vſ 


© by way of deriſion, to the unfortunate 
© wretch who is thrown into ſuch a mi- 
$ ſerable ſituation, 125 
I remember once J went with 0 
F Jady . to yifit ſome Engi 
ladies, where there happened to be 
great deal of company; as we went out 
« of the room, I —. ſomebody mep- 
+ tion the word toad-eater I thought 
F jt was me they were ſpeaking of, and 
* dropt my fan for an excule to ou 
| rd on 
? 4 ſtop at the door, nen Then 
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lady ſay to another; * What a crea- 
« tyre it is! I believe ſhe is dumb, for 
« the has not ſpoke one word ſince the 
« has heen here; but yet I do not dif- 
« like to ſee her, for I love ridicule 
« above all things, and there is cer- 
« tainly nothing ſo ridiculous as a 
« toad-eater.”” i could not ſtay to hear 
© any more; but I deſpifed both theſe 


«© women too much to let it be in their 


«© power to give me any pain, for! knew 
« by their manner of talking they were 


« fine ladies; and that is the charaQer 
« in lite I have the greateſt contempt. 


© for.” | | 

David begged of her to let him know 
what ſhe meant by fine ladies. On 
which ſhe replied, © Indeed, Sir, you 
© have impoſed on me the hardeſt taſk 
© in the world: I know them when I 


© meet with them; but they have ſo. 


© little of what we call character, that 
© | do not know how to go about the 


« deſcribing them. They are made up 


* of caprice and whim; they love and 
© hate, are angry and pleaſed, without 
being, able to aſſign a reaſon for any 
of theſe paſſions, If they nave a cha- 
* rateriſtick, it is vanity, to which 


' every thing elſe ſeems to be ſubſer- 
vient; they always affect a great deal 


© of good-nature, are frighted out of 
' their wits at the ſight of any object in 
© bodily pain, and yet value not how 
© much they rack people's minds. But 
* I muft juſtify them ſo far as to ſay, I 
* believe this is owing to their igno- 
© rance; for as they have no minds of 
* their own, they have no idea of others 
| cannot, I think, 
well be liable to the curſe attending 


| © Eve's tranſgreſſion, as they do not 


* enjoy the benefit propoſed 70 it, of 
knowing good from evil. They are 


* lo very wiſe, as to think a perſon's 
| © being ignorant of what is utterly im- 


* poſſible they ſhould know, is a perfec̃t 
* ſign of folly. Congreve ſeems to me 


to have known them the beſt of any 


one: my Lady With for't at her toi- 


| * lette is ape; fect picture of them, where 
| * the inſults over, and thinks herſelf 


" witty on a poor ignorant wench, be- 


| cauſe ſhe does not know what ſhe has 
| Never been taught or uſed to. That 


* fine ridicule of the hraſs thimble and 
me nutmeg jingling in her pocket, 


„win the hands dangling like bobbins, 
q 8 exactly their ſort of wit; and then 


Wey never call any one hy their right 
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names; creatures, animals, things, all 
the words of contempt they can think 
of, are what they delight in. Shake 

ſpeate has made Hamlet give the he 

deſcription imaginable of them ia that 
one line which he addreſſes to Ophey 
lia j Yeliſp, and ye amble, and ye 
nick-name, God's creatures.” Ag 


© expreſſion I never underſtood, till I 
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knew the world enough to have met 
with ſome of theſe lort of women. 
They are hot confined to any ſtation ; 
for I have khown, while the lady has 
been infulting het waiting-woman in 
the drefſing-room; the chamber -· maid 


has been playing juſt the ſame part be- 


low ſtairs, with the petſon ſhe thought 


her inferior, only with a ſinall varia- 


tion of terms. But J will neg 


longer on them; for 1 am tired of 


them, as I have often been In life. 


But this would have had ho effect | 


on me, had my lady beliaved well 


herſelf. To her uſage was N | 


all my miſery ; for by that time I ha 


remained with her two or three 
months, ſhe began to treat me as 4 


creature born to be her ſlave: when- 


ever I ſpoke, I was ſure to offend her; 
if I was ſilent, T was out of humour; 
if I ſaid any thing in the ſofteſt terms, 


affection, I was whimſical and un- 
grateful. TI think it impoſſible to be 
in a worſe ſituation, She had raiſe# 
my love by the obligations ſhe had 
conferred on me, and yet continually. 
provoked my rage by her ill-nature x 


I could not, for a great while, vt 


way account for this conduct. 
thought, if ſhe did not love me, ſh 
had no reaſon to have given herſel. 
any trouble about mez and yet L 


could not think ſhe could have uf 


one for whom ſhe had had the leaſt re- 
gard in ſo cruel a manner. At laſts 

reflected, it muſt be owing to a lovs 
of tyranny; and as we are born in a 
country where there is no ſuch thing 


to complain of the alteration of her | 


as publick legal ſlavery; people lay ; 


plots to draw in others to be their 


ſlaves, with the pretence of having an 


affection for them: and what is yet 


more unfortunate, they always chuſe 


the perions who are leaſt able to hear 


it, It is the fierce meitled courfet 


(who muſt be brought to their ure 
by fawning and ſtroaking) that thep- 
love to wring, and gird the ſaddle onz 
whilſt the mule, which ſeems born to 
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bear their. burdens, paſſes by them 
«© unheeded and neglected. I was 
© caught, like the poor fiſh, by the bait 
© which was W extended for 
me, and did not obſerve the hook 
© which was to pierce my heart, and 
© be my deſtruion. You cannot ima- 


« .gine what I felt; for to be uſed un- 


4 gratefully by any one I had con- 
* ferred fayours on, would have been 
nothing to me, in compariſon of be- 


< ing 1l]-uſed by the perſon I thought 


© myſelf obliged to. I was to have no 
paſſions, no inclinations of my own 
© but was to be turned into a piece of 
© clock-work, which her ladyſhip was 
to wind up or let down as ſhe pleaſed. 


© I had reſolution enough to have borne 
any conſequence that might have at- 


4 tended my leaving her; but I could 
© not bear the thoughts of even the im- 
_ © putation of ingratitude; for there are 
very few people who have any notion 


© of obligations which are not pecu- | 


s niary. But, in my opinion, thoſe 
© perſons who give up their time, and 
© ſacrifice all their own inclinations, to 
© the humours of others, cannot be 
_ © over-paid by any thing they can do 

for them. Men never think a ſlave 


obliged to them for giving him bread, 


© when he has performed his taſk. And 
« certainly it is a double ſlavery to be 


© made ſervile under the pretence of 
c friendſhip ; for no labour of the body 
could have been ſo painful to me, as 


the having my mind thus teazed and 


2 tortured. My wit, which I had 


for I was looked on in ſo contempti- 
© blealight, thatnobody would hearken 
to me: the only comfort I had, was 
in the converſation of a led captain 
* who came abroad with a gentleman 
< of my lady's acquaintance. There 

are two ſorts of led captains; the one 
„is taken a fancy to by ſomebody 

much above him, ſeated at his ſupe- 
& rior's table, and can cringe and flat» 
© ter, fetch and carry nonſenſe for my 
lord; thinking himſelf happy in be- 
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« ing thus admitted into company 


pretenſions to keep, The other is a 
<* fort of male toad-eater, who by ſome 
mis fortune in life is thrown down be- 
© low his proper ſtation, meets with a 
© patron who pretends to be his friend, 

s and who by that means draws him in 


to be ſincerely his. This gentle - 


Pl 

. 
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« whom his ſphere of life gives him no 
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man's caſe and mine were fo much 
; | 


alike, that our greateſt pleaſure wat 
in comparing them; but I was much 


© more aſtoniſhed at his patron's beh;. 


©* viour than at my Lady «1; fa 
4 


although ſhe had a tolerable und. 
ſtanding, yet it was not of that ſon 
which would make one wonder at her 
© frailties. But he was remarkable for 
© his ſenſe and wit, and yet could not 
forbear making this poor gentleman 
feel all the weight of dependance. Ile 
was ſo inconſiſtent with himſelf, he 
could not bear he ſhould ſee his 
tyranny, - becauſe he was very fond 
of gaining every body's eſteem; not 
conſidering his aim would have been 
© loſt, if the other had not been ſenſible 
© of his behaviour: but becauſe he (aw 
© him uneaſy under it, he took a per. 
© fect averſion to him. I have heard 
of a gentleman, who would never gy 
£ to another's houſe, if he had ever { 
many coaches and fix to carry him 
in, without horſes of his own; (ay- 
ing, the only way to be treated well, 
© was to ſhew people he had it in his 
power to leave them whenever he 
c pleaſed. And I think he was per. 
« fetly in the right; for melancholy 
experience has taught me how mi- 
c {erable it is to abandon one's elf to 
© another's power. But now to ſhew 
you the unaccountable caprice of hu- 
man nature, I muſt bell you, that this 
very gentleman, who had thus groan- 
c ed under the affliction of another's 
o 
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uſing him ill, coming to an eſtate 

which was entailed on him by a cou- 

ſin's dying without children, became 
the greateſt tyrant in the world; and 

kept a led captain, whom he uled 
much worſe than his former patron 
had ever done him: and inſtead of 

avoiding the treating another in 3 
manner he himſelf had found fo dif- 
ficult to bear, he ſeemed as if he re- 

ſolved to revenge his former ſuffer- 

ings on a perſon who was perfect) 
innocent of them. . 

I know not to what malignity it!s 

owing, but I have obſerved, in all the 
families I have ever been acquainted 
with, that one part of them ſpend 
their whole time in oppreſling and 
© teazing the other; and all this they do 
© like Drawcanſir, only beccauſe they 
dare, and to ſhew their power; while 
© the other part languiſn away the 
days in bemoaning their own _ 
| | 
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t fate, which has thus ſubjected them 
t to the whims and tyranny of wretches, 
« who are ſo totally void of taſte, as not 
© to deſire the affect ion of the very peo- 


« ple they appear willing to oblige, It is 


late to-night; but if you have a cu- 
« riofity to hear the remainder of my 
« ſtory, to-morrow | will proceed. 
David, who never deſired any one to 
do what was the leaſt irkſome, took his 
leave for that evening, and returned the 
next day, according to Cynthia's own 
appointment, | 


CHAP. vin. 


A CONTINUATION OF CYNTHIA'S 
5 STORY. 


H E next evening, after the uſual 
1 civilities had paſſed between Da- 
vid and Cynthia, ſhe, at his requeſt, 
went on with her ſtory. . 
« I ſpent the whole time I was abroad 
in miſery; becauſe my Lady —— 
choſe to ſee me unhappy, and ſighing 
at her tyranny, inſtead of viewing me 
always (which ſhe might have done) 


nance expreſſive of the moſt grateful 
acknowledgments, for owing a life 


of eaſe and plenty to her benevo- 
6 lence," | 


na K K K X a 


David, whoſe only pleaſure was in 


giving it to others, was more amazed at 
this accoynt of my Lady 's beha- 
viour, than he would have been at the 
moſt ſurprizing phznomenon in nature: 
but he had ſo much curioſity to know 
the end of Cynthia's ſtory, that he would 
not interrupt her; and the went on as 
follows. | | | 
Since our arrival in England, an 
© accident has happened to me, which 
was as little thought on as wiſhed for. 
My Lady —— has a nephew of about 
ſeventeen years of age, who, after the 
death of his father, will þe Earl of 
——, with a great eſtate. This young 
man took ſuch a fancy to me, that 
the very firſt opportunity he had of 
n to me alone, he made me a 
propoſal of marriage. This is, in my 
opinion, a very odd way of proceed- 
ing; but it is not very uncommon 
amongſt men who think themſelves ſo 
much above us, that there is no dan- 
ger of a refuſal ; and conſequently 
that they may be excuſed the uſual 
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s of it. 
© more earneſt he was with me to com- 


with chearful looks, and a counte- 
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© forms on ſuch occaſions. I was at 
© firſt ſo ſurprized, I knew not what to 
© anſwer; but as ſoon as I could re- 
collect my thoughts, and revolve in 
my mind the ſituation I was in, I told 


© him that I was infinitely obliged to 


© him for his good opinion of me; 
but that as I lived in my Lady —'s 
* houſe, I ſhould think myſelf guilty 
of the utmoſt treachery, to marry ſo 
© near a relation of her's without her 
© conſent; and as in my circumſtances 


© I was not likely to obtain. that, 1 


© begged him to give up all thoughts 
The more I refuſed him, the 


« ply : but while we were talking, my 


© Lady — entered the room. I-could 
* not help bluſhing and looking con- 


© fuſed, and my Lord —— was almoſt 
as much ſo as myſelf. She has very 
« penetrating eyes, and immediately ſaw 
« ſomething extraordinary had happen - 


© ed. However, ſhe ſaid nothing till 


© my Lord was gone, when ſhe 
« infiſted on knowing the whole truth; 
© and was ſo very preſſing, that at lait 
I told it her, As I had nothing I had 


© any reaſon to be aſhamed of, but ated 


© (as I thought) with great honour: 


© towards my 2 —, I had no 
e 


© ſuſpicion, that letting her know 


© her nephew liked me, could poſ- 


c ſibly turn out to my diſadvantage. 
© But the moment I had complied with 
© her defire, in openly declaring the 
© cauſe of that confuſion ſhe had ob- 
© ſerved in us both at her entrance, 
« ſhe flew into as great a rage as if I 
© had been guilty of the worſt of crimes; 
« talked in her uſual ſtile of my ingra+ 
© titude ; ſaid, it was a fine return for 
© all her kindneſs, to endeavour to draw 
© in her nephew to marry me. All L 
© could ſay or do, could not pacify her. 


She immediately ſent to my lord's fa- 


© ther, who carried his ſon out of 


© town, and intends to ſend him abroad, 


© in order to prevent his ſeeing me any 
more. 8 | TS 0 as ne 
© And now I am to be uſed ten times 

« worle than ever I was: but I ſhall 
© not bear it much longer; for let the 
© conſequence be what it will, I am 
© ſure 1 cannot lead a more unhappy 
© life than I do at preſent. I verily be- 
« lieve, if my Lord —— was to marry 
© any other woman without a fortune, 
« it would not give her half the uneaſi- 
© neſs; but to think that a perſon, 
| © whom 
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* whom ſhe has ſo long looked on as 


her ſabje&, ſhould have an opportu- 


* nity of becoming her equal, is more 
than ſhe can bear. Thus, Sir, I am 
© come to the end of my (tory: I wiſh 


«© there was any thing more entertaining 


in it; but your — to know it 
« appeared to me to ariſe from ſo much 
good nature and compaſſion for the 


2 afflicted, I could not refuſe to gratify 


6 your curioſtty.“ 
David aſſured her, if it was any way 
in his power to ſerve her, he ſhould 


have the utmoſt pleaſure in doing it 
and that if ſhe thought it proper to leave 
my Lady —, and go into a lodging 


by herſelf, he would ſupply her with 
whatever ſhe wanted: that ſhe had no 
reafon to be afraid that he ſhould up- 
braid her with being obliged to him; 


| for that, on the contrary, he ſhould be 


thankfvl to her for giving her an oppor- 


tunity of being any ways uſeful] to a per- 
fon of her meritz for that he had ob- 
ſerved the world in general was fo very 


mercenary, he could not help being at 
once pleaſed and ſurprized, to find a 
rſon of her age, an 
ces, who had reſolution enough to 


think of refuſing any offer that was 


for her advantage, from'a notion of 


. _  Honovr, | 
Wbilſt they were in this diſcourſe 
my Lady —, who had altered her 


mind, and did not ſtay out of town as 


long as ſhe at firſt intended, returned 
| home.” David thinking he, might be 
troubleſome at her firſt coming off her 


ourney, ſoon retired; and the moment 
ke was gone, my Lady —— vented all 


che moſt ill-natured reproaches on poor 


Cynthia ſhe could think on; faying, 


mie ſuppoſed now her houſe was to be 


made the receptacle for all the young 


| fellows in town—that ſhe was ſure 


there muſt be ſomething very forward 


in her behaviour, for it could not be 
her beauty that drew men after her.— 
In ſhort, ſhe treated her as if ſhe had 


been the moſt infamous creature alive 


nor did ſhe ſcruple this before all the 


fervants in her houſe. I ſuppoſe, be- 
fides her natural love of tyranny, the 
was one of thoſe ſort of women, who, 


like Venus in Telemachus, loſe the 


pleaſure of their numberleſs votaries, if 
one mortal eſcapes their ſnares. Beſides, 
ſhe thought it inſupportable, that a 
wretch, whom {he looked upon to be fo 

| nen., TIES 
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in her circum- 


much below her as Cynthia, ſhould 
have any charms at all, | 

The next day, David went to ſee hey 
agaiuz and as my Lady was gone to 
make a viſit, he met with Cynthia alone: 
he found her diſſol ved in tears, and in 
ſuch an agony, that ſhe was hardly able 
to ſpeak to him; at laſt, however, ſhe 
informed him in what manner my Lad 
—— had uſed her, becauſe he happened 
to be there when ſhe came home. David 
begged her not to bear this treatment 
any longer, but to accept his offer; and 
aſſured her, he would both prote& and 
ſupport her, if ſhe would give him leaye. 


Cynthia was charmed with his generous 


manner of offering to aſſiſt her; but ſaid, 
her caſe was the moſt to be lamented in 
the world; for that if ſhe accepted what 
he with ſo much good-nature offered 
her, it would be in my Lady ——'$ 
power (and ſhe was certain it would be 
in her will) to make her infamous. But 
on an aſſurance from David, that he 
would ſubmit to what rules ſhe pleaſed, 
ſupply her with whatever ſhe wanted, 


and at the ſame time deny himſelf even 


the pleaſure of ſeeing her, if ſhe thought 
it proper, the at laſt conſented, and they 


conſulted together the method they 


ſhould take. They agreed that Cyn- 
thia ſhould leave a place ſhe ſo much de- 
teſted, as the houſe where ſhe then was, 
the next day, But ſhe ſaid ſhe would 
acquaint my Lady with her reſolu- 
tion, that it might not look like running 
away from her; ſhe was very ſenſible 
ſhe muſt bear great invettives and re- 
proaches; but, however, ſhe thought 
ſhe ſhould be able to go through them, 
as ſhe hoped it would be the laſt time. 
David was to take her a lodging, and 
ſend her word by ſome woman where it 
was, that ſhe might go to it without his 
appearing in the affair. When they had | 
ſettled every thing to their ſatisfaction, 
he took his leave, that he might not be 
there when my Lady —— came home. 
Now the anxiety was over, for the per- 
B which is cauſed by not Knowing 
ow to act, is the greateſt torment ima- 
ginable; but as Cynthia had fixed her 
refolution, her mind was calmer, and her 
countenance more chearful than it had 
been for ſome time. My Lady); 
deſigned that evening to uſe her very) 
well, which ſhe generally did once 4 


_ week or fortnight, as if ſhe laid a plot | 


. 1. 


ſometimes juſt to give her a taſte of lea: 
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fare, only to make her feel the want of 
it the more. But when ſhe ſaw her look 

leaſed, and, on enquiry, found that 
David had been there, her deſigns were 
altered, and ſhe could not forbear abuſ- 
{ng her, But the moment ſhe began, 
Cynthia, inſtead of keeping her uſual 
flence, intreated her to give her one 
quarter of an hour's attention; which, 
after two or three ſpeeches, which my 
Lady —— thought witticiſms (fuch as, 
that what ſhe ſaid muſt be worth heark- 
gning to; that may be her new gallant 
bad put ſome freſh nonſenſe in her 
head) was at laſt obtained, When 
Cynthia began as follows. 

«1 confeſs, Madam, you took me 
from poverty and diſtreſs, and gave 
« me plenty; I own the obligation, nor 
© have I ever, even in my thoughts, tried 
to leſſen it. The moment pride makes 
« any of us wiſh or endeavour, by the 
power of imagination and fallacy, to 
c bose the ſenſe of favours conferred on 
* us, all gratitude muſt neceſſarily be at 
an end. Had you behaved to me, as 
I firſt flattered myſelf you intended, 
« your ladyſhip in me might have had a 


6 2 ſlave: I ſhould have thought 


© my life would have been but a ſmall 
« ſacrifice, could any intereſt of yours 


have required it. Nay, I have already 


done more; I have given up my youth, 


the time which is the moſt valuable 


' in life, to pleaſe all your whims, and 
« comply with all your humours, You 
have choſe, that inſtead of looking on 
you as my generous benefactreſs, I 
© ſhould find you an arbitrary tyrant : 
' the laws of England will not ſuffer 


you to make ſlaves of your ſervants, 


nor will I bear it any longer. I am 
certain, the meaneſt perſon in your 


$ houſe has not gone through half what 


I have done for bread ; and, in ſhort, 


Madam, here your power is at an end, 


' to-morrow I ſhall take my leave of 
you; I cannot help wiſhing you hap- 
* Py, but muſt own, I heartily hope you 
* will never have any body ſo much in 
your power again. | | 
My ady, who had been uſed to be 
treated by èvery thing in her houſe (her 
ulband not excepted) with the greateſt 
leſerence, ſwelled and reddened at this 
diſcourſe of Cynthia's; till at laſt, for 
vant of words to vent ber rage, ſhe burit 
to dear. Cynthia, whole good - na- 
kure nothing eould exceed, thinking this 


ance, as my Lady | 


her own wrong behaviour, was ſoftened, 
and threw herſelf at her feetz aſked ten 
thouſand pardons; ſaid, if ſhe could 
have guefled the effect what ſhe ſaid 
would have had on her, ſhe would ſoon- 
er have been for ever dumb, than have 
uttered a word to offend her, But, 
alas! how was ſhe miſtaken! For as 
ſoon as my Lady ——'$ tears had made 
way for her words, the fell upon her 
with all the moſt bitter invectives ſhe 
could think of, and even deſcended. fo 
far as to forget her quality (which was 
ſeldom out of her thoughts) and uſe the 
moſt vulgar terms, in order to abuſe 
her. Cynthia, who had a great aver- 
ſton to all broils and quarrels, ſeeing hee 
paſſion was ſo high, ſaid no more, but 
want, on till it was time to go to 
When Cynthia waked the next morn - 


ing, ſhe thought ſhe had now performed 


her wy in informing my Lady — of 
her deſign to leave her, and therefore 
choſe not to bear any farther abuſes 
from her; ſo that as ſoon as David's 
meſſenger came, which was very early, 
ſhe went with her, without any more 
ceremony, to the lodging he had taken 
for her.-And here, I doubt not, but 
the graver ſort of my female readers 
will be as ready to condemn Cynthia 
for taking ſuch a. ſtep, and thus putting 
herſelf in the power of a man, ith 

whom ſhe had had fo ſhort an acquaint- 
herſelf was. 1 
do not pretend to juſtify her; bat, with- 
out doubt, there are circumſtances in 
life, where the diſtreſs is ſo high, and 
the mind in ſuch an anxiety, that per- 
ſons may be pardoned the being thrown 
ſo much off their guard, as to be drawn 
into actions, which, in the common 
occurrences of life, would admit of no 
alleviation. „ INEY | 

Cynthia Herſelf, as ſoon as ſhe had 

time to reflect, ſuffered as much by the 
conſideration of what ſhe had done, as 
ſhe did while ſhe lived with my Lady- 
She knew too much of the 
world, to be eaſily perſuaded that any 


— = 


man could a&, as David did by her, 


from pure friendſhip: nor was ſhe; in- 
deed, long left in doubt in this matter; 

for although he paid her all imagmable 
reſpeR, yet ſhe plainly ſaw that he liked 
her. This perplexed her more. than 
ever, for it gave her very little relief to 
find his defigns were honourable, as in. 
her ſituation the could nor comply with 


them. 
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them. For, to confeſs the truth, al- 
though I hope ſhe would have ated the 
fame part with relation to her refuſal 
of my Lord „ had ſhe no other 
motive than honour to induce her to it; 
yet ſhe had the additional reaſon for it, 
of having from her youth ſecretly liked 
and eſteemed a young gentleman with 
whom ſhe was then acquainted. Atlaſt, 
after many reflections, and often revoly- 
ing in her mind which way ſhe ſhould 
act, ſhe-fixed on a reſolution of going 
into the country to ſee her couſin, a per- 
| ſon whom ſhe has often mentioned in 
the foregoing part of this hiſtory, _ 
David, although it was with great re- 
gret he parted with her, did not at- 
| tempt to ſay any thing to diſſuade her 
from what he ſaw ſhe had ſo great an 
inclination to; only inſiſted on her ac- 
cepting money enough to bear her ex- 
pences. This ſhe would not have done 


on any other conſideration, but that of 


ſeeing he would be very uneaſy if ſhe 
refuſed him. And here, for the preſent, 
we muſt take our leave of Cynthia. 

David's ſtay with Varniſh was but of 


ſmall duration; for although he was. 


agreeably. entertained, by continually 
hearing the praiſes of all the company 
they met with; yet he could not help 
_ obſerving, that notwithſtanding the ap- 
pearance of good-nature which ſhewed 


itſelf in Varniſh, yet, in reality, he 


was not at all affected with others ſuf- 
ferings. His mother lived with him; 
and he ſhewed her ſo much reſpect, and 
treated her with ſo much complaiſance, 
that David at firſt thought he loved her 
with the greateſt tenderneſs; but as this 
poor woman was afflicted with the ſtone 


and gout to ſuch a degree, as often 


. threw her into violent agonies, it gave 
Pavid an opportunity of obſerving, that 
in the midſt of her groans, which often 
pierced him to the ſoul, Varniſh pre- 
ſerved his uſual ſerenity of countenance, 
nor did the gaiety of his temper fail him 
in the leaſt; This reminded him of the 
character which Spatter had given of 
him, viz. that he kept up an eternal 
chearfulneſs, only becauſe he had none 

of thoſe ſenſations which ariſe. from 
good- nature; and made David reſolve 

not to live with a man he could not eſ- 
teem, which was the point he was al- 
ways aiming at: and although he had 

met with ſo many diſappointments, he 
was not yet drove to deſpair, but went 
on in his purſyjt. 
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IN WHICH MR. SIMPLE GAVE A 
FRESH PROOP, THAT HE wag 
NOT INSENSIBLE OP His PEI. 
LOW-CREATURES SUFFERINGS, 


Y hero now had left Varniſh, 

and Cynthia was gone out of 

town; ſo that he was to begin the world 
again. And the next fancy he took 
into his head, was to dreſs himſelf in # 
mean habit, take an ordinary lodging, 
and go amongſt the lower ſort of peo- 
ple, and ſee what he could make of 
them. He went from houſe to houſe 
for a whole month; for as he was now 
got amongſt a claſs of people who had 
not had the advantages from education 
which teach men the way of artfully 
diſguiſing their diſpoſitions, whilſt he 
lived with them, he never imagined he 
had met with any thing he could efteem, 


For mercenary views there were ſo im- 


mediately perceptible in every thing they 
all ſaid or did, that he met with fewer 
diſappointments in this way than in 
any other. This gave him but a me- 


lancholy proſpect; for he thought, if 


a diſpoſition was naturally good, it 

would appear as well in the loweſt as in 

the higheſt ſtation. OCs 
As he was fitting one evening revoly- 


ing theſe things in his mind, he ſudden- 
ly heard a great ſcolding, in a female 


voice, over his head; which was fo ſhrill, 
and continued ſo long in one tone, that 
it gave him a curioſity to know the 
meaning of it. He went up ſtairs into 
a garret, where he ſaw a molt moving 
ſcene. There lay on a bed (or rather 
on a parcel of rags patched together, 
to which the miſtreſs of the houſe choſe 
to give the name of a * a young 
man, looking as pale as death, with 
his eyes ſunk in his head, and hardly 
able to breathe, covered with half a 
dirty rug, which would ſcarce come 
round him. On one fide of him fat, 
holding him by the hand, a young wo- 


man in an old filk.gown, which looked 


as if it had been a good one, but {6 
tattered, that it would barely cover her 


with decency. | Her countenance wan 


with affliction, and tears ſtood in her 
eyes, which ſhe ſeemed unwilling to let 
fall, leſt ſhe ſhould add to the forrow of 
the man ſhe ſat by, and which, how- | 
ever, he was not able to peſtraind —— 
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walls were bare, and broke in many 

laces in ſuch a manner, that they were 
ſcarce ſufficient to keep out the wea- 
ther. The landlady ftood over them, 
looking like a fury, and ſwearing ſhe 
would have her money; that ſhe did 
not underſtand what people meant by 
coming to lodge in other folks houſes 
without paying them for it: ſhe had 
been put off ſeveral times, and ſhe could 
not ſtay any longer. | 

David was ſtruck dumb at this ſcene; 
he ſtared at the man on the bed, viewed 
the young woman; then turned his eyes 
on the landlady, whom he was ready to 
throw down ſtairs for her cruelty. He 
was for ſome time diſabled from ſpeak - 
ing, by the aſtoniſhment he was under. 
The young woman, in a low voice, in- 
terrupted with ſobs and tears, begged 
the landlady to have patience; and pro- 
med, if ſhe ſhould ever be worth ſo 
much, ſhe would pay her double the 
ſum ſhe owed her; begged her no more 
to diſturb her brother in his preſent 
condition; but if he mult die, that ſhe 
would ſuffer him to die in peace, Dur- 


ing the time ſhe was ſpeaking, David's 


tears flowed as faſt as her's; his words 
could find no utterance, and he ſtood 
motionleſs as a ſtatue. The landlady 
replied immediately in a ſurly tone, 
© Brother !—Yes, it is very likely in- 
© deed, that any one would be fo con- 
* cerned for only a brother !* and ſhe 
believed, if ſhe was to tell her butcher 
and baker ſhe would pay them, if ever 
the ſhould be worth the money, ſhe muſt 
go without bread or meat; ſhe could 
not think how folks imagined ſhe could 
live, unleſs ſhe was paid her own. 


David now could hold no longer, 


but cried out, Can any thing in a 
* human ſhape perſecute creatures 
in the miſery this young man and 
* woman are? What do they owe you? 
* I will pay you immediately, if you 
* will let them be quiet.“ As ſoon as 
the woman heard ſhe was to have her 
money, ſhe turned her furious look and 
tone into the mildeſt ſhe was capable of; 


made a low curtſey, and ſaid, ſhe was 
lure no one could think her unreaſon- 


able in deſiring what was her due, ſhe 
alked no more; and it the gentleman 
would promiſe to pay for it, ſhe would 
etch them any thing they wanted. For 
er part, ſhe was as willing to be obliging 
— another, In ſaying this ſhe left the 


The young woman' ſtared for the 
ſpace of a minute on David, with a 
wildneſs which quite frightened him: 
at laſt ſhe got up, threw herſelf at his 
feet, and ſaid, ſhe was ſure he was 
ſome angel, who had put on a human 
form, to deliver her from the only diſ- 
treſs capable of affecting her in that 
manner; which was her brother's illneſs, 


and her being totally void of a capacity 


to help him. 7% 
David, who was very much ſurprized 
at her air and manner, had no time then 
for reflections, but only aſked her what 
he ſhould get to refreſh them, and beg- 


ged her to think of nothing at preſent, 


but how to recruit her's and her bro- 
ther's ſpirits. She returned this good- 
nels with a look that expreſſed more 


thankfulneſs than all the pompous words 


of laboured eloquence could have done 
ſhe would not wafte a moment before 
her brother was taken care of; and 
therefore deſired her benefactor would 


get a glaſs of wine, and a biſcuit for 


him; For J am ſure,” ſays the, it is a 
great many hours fince the poor crea- 


ture has had any thing.” 


David, with his heart ready to burſt, 
and his eyes overflowing, ran down 
ſtairs, and made the landlady (who was 


now as ſolicitous to oblige, as ſhe was 


before to be rude) ſend immediately for 
what they delired; and when he had 
got it, ran up ſtairs with the utmoſt joy, 
The young woman took no thought for 
herſelf, but uſed all her endeavours ta 
make her brother get ſomething down 
to revive him: it was with great diſt» 
culty he could ſwallow; for his weak- 


neſs was ſo great, he could hardly move. 


He had not yet ſpoke; but at laſt, by 
the help of the refreſhment he had taken, 
he got ſtrength enough to ſay, * I hope, 
© Sir, I ſhall live to acknowledge your 
© goodneſs, though I am now utterly 
© unable to do it.“ He then turned to 
his ſiſter, and begged her, for God's 
ſake, to drink ſomething herſelf; for he 
was certain ſhe muſt want it. He had 
not ſtrength enough to go on, but look- 


ed ſometimes at her, and expreſſed his 


amazement at the unexpected relief they 
had found. Sometimes he looked on 
David with an air of ſoftneſs and grati- 
tude, in which our hero's ſenſibility 
read as much as any thing he could have 
ſaid. The poor young woman, who 
had a long time ſtifled her own ſorrows, 
leſt ſhe ſhould add * her brother's, 


found 
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68 DAVID SIMPLE, 


found now ſuch a ſtruggle of variety of 
paſſions labouring in her mind at once; 
the tenderneſs ſhe had for her brother, 
the joy that ſuddenly ruſhed on her to 
ſee him a little relieved, and the grati- 
tude ſhe felt for her generous benefac- 
tor, that it quite overcame her; ſhe was 
unable to ſpeak, or to refrain any longer 
from burſting into a flood of tears, 
which was the only means ſhe had left 
to expreſs her thoughts. 

David, who had more of what Shake- 


ſpeare calls the Milk of human kind, 


than any other among all the children 
of men, perceived by her manner of be- 
haviour all that muſt paſs in her mind, 
and was much leſs able to comfort her, 
than what is called a good-humoured 
man would have been; for his ſenſations 
| were too ſtrong to leave him the free uſe 
of his reaſon, and he ſtood ſome time 


without knowing what to do. At laſt, 


he recolle&ed himſelf enough to beg her 
to dry her eyes; ſaying, it would be the 
utmoſt injury to her brother to continue 
in thoſe agonies, which ſeeing her in 
that condition muſt unavoidably cauſe. 


That thought immediately rouzed her, 
and ſuddenly ſtopt her guſhing tears. 


As ſoon as ſhe grew a little calm, Da- 
vid's ſenſes began to return to him; and 
he aſked her, if ſhe thought her brother 


would be able to bear a chair to carry 


Him to ſome place where he might get 
what was decent, and be taken care of. 
He had indeed a chamber below ſtairs, 
where every thing was clean, though in 

a very plain way, which he ſhould be 
very welcome to have; but he ſuppoſed 
they would be willing to move K 
place in which they had met with ſuch 
treatment; beſides, there was not room 
enough for them all; and he would not 
leave them, till he ſaw them recovered 

from the condition they were now in. 

On which ſhe replied, that, indeed, that 

laſt conſideration weighed greatly with 

her; but as to the treatment they had 
met with, ſhe had learned from ſad ex- 
perience in the world, that good or bad 


uſage was to be had, juſt according to 


the ſituation any perſon appeared in, and 
that moſt people weighed the reſpect they 
paid others very exactly in a ſcale againſt 
the money they thought them worth, 
taking great care not to let the one ex- 
ceed the other. The brother, who found 
himſelf revived, ſaid he was ſure he 
could bear being carried wherever he 


pleaſed; and that nothing could make 


rom a 


him ſuffer ſo much, as the being ſepz. 


rated from him. On which David re. 


ſently went out, got a good lodging for 
them and himſelf, returned, and paid 
the landlady his and their bills, (the 
whole of what ſhe had been ſo clamo. 


rous about, amounting only to two guj 


neas.) He could not help reflecting 
with pleaſure, that this woman had 
been a loſer by her cruelty and ill. na- 


ture; for he paid her whatever price the 


aſked, and might have ſtaid with her 
ſome time, had it not been for this ac. 
cident, 

David ordered a couple of chairs, 
put the two poor young creatures into 
them, and followed them to the place 
he had provided for them; where, when 
they arrived, they were ſo faint and 
worn out, that he ordered them imme. 
diately to be carried to their beds, and 
they had ſomething warm prepared for 
them to take. But the mean appearance 
they made, cauſed all the people in the 
houſe to ſtare with great aſtoniſhment, 
wondering what they could be; neither 


would they ſhew them to their beds, or 
get them any thing; till David, whole. 
dreſs, though it was but indifferent, 


was whole and clean, pulled out money 
enough to convince them he could pay 
for any thing they had: for nothing 
but the fight of the money could hare 
got the better of that ſuſpicion the firlt 
ſight of them had occaſioned. The 
next thing David thought on was to 
ſend for a phyſician, to endeavour to re- 
ſtore theſe miſerable wretches to health. 
When the doctor came, and had ſeen 
his patients, he told David, in a great 
many words, too learned for me either 
to underſtand or remember, that from 
the perturbation of mind the young wo- 
man had ſuffered, ſhe was in great dan- 
ger of a fever; and that the man, was 
ſo exceſſively weak, it would be ſome 
time before he could be reſtored: but 
he would immediately order ſomething 
for them to ſleep, and was in hopes of 
ſetting them up again. GE 
David took care of every thing for 


them; and as ſoon as they had taken 
the doctor's preſcription, left them with 


proper people to attend them, and re- 
tired into his chamber. His head was 
filled with the thoughts of what he had 
ſeen that day; nor could he imagine 
what theſe two young people could be: 
he was certain, by their manner an 


behaviour, they could not have — 
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red in very low life; and if they had, 
E flonght it ſtill a ſtronger . of 
their ſenſe, that they could ſo much 
get the better of the want of education, 
as to be able, notwithſtanding that diſ- 
advantage, and the diſguiſe of their 
dreſs, to ſhew, in every word and geſ- 
ture, a delicacy which could not be ſur - 
paſſed by the beſt· bred perſons in the 
world. | | 
David got up very early the next 
morning to enquire for them; he 
heard they were both faſt aſleep, and 
had been ſo all night. This news gave 
him the greateſt pleaſure imaginable 
he ſent out and bought them decent 
cloaths to put on when they got up; 
and as ſoon as he heard the young man 
was awake, he went into his room, and 
was ſurprized to find ſuch an amend- 
ment, The moment the ſick man ſaw 
him, he ſaid, © Sir, your goodneſs has 
$ worked a miracle on me; for it is ſo 
long ſince I have lain in a place fit for 
© a human creature, that I have ſeemed 


in heaven to-night, I have had no 


diſtemper on me for ſome time, but a 
« weakneſs occaſioned by a fever, and 
the want of neceſſaries, had brought me 
(to the condition you found me in: I 
am ſtill faint and low, but don't in 
the leaſt doubt ſoon to get the better 
© of it, I hear my poor ſiſter is not yet 
awake; no wonder, the good creature 
* has ſat up with me a great many 
* nights, and has had no ſuſtenance 
* but a bit of dry bread: nature muſt 
be worn out in her, but I hope, with 
* the bleſſing of God, this ſleep will 
* refreſh her. | 

David then told him, if he was able 
to riſe that day, he had prepared ſome 
cloaths fit for him to put on, and like- 
wiſe for his ſiſter z which he had already 
ſent by the maid, to be in readineſs for 
her againſt ſhe waked. What this poor 
creature, whoſe heart was naturally 
tender and grateful, felt at ſeeing him- 
ſelf loaded with benefits from a tran» 
gr, L leave to the imagination of every 
reader, who can have any ſenſe of obli- 
gations; and thoſe who have none, I 
am fure muſt think enough of trifles, 


to imagine he muſt be pleaſed, after be- 


ing ſome time in rags, to have whole 
eloaths to put on. 

As ſoon as the young woman opened 
her eyes, ſhe got up, and dreſſed herſelf 
in the things David had fent her, and 

came to ſee her brother. She 


looked very pale and weak, 'but very 
beautiful; her whole perſon was exactly 
formed, and genteel to admiration;, her 
rags could not totally diſguiſe her, but 
now ſhe was clean, ſhe made a molt 
charming figure. The meeting be- 
tween the brother and ſiſter was with 
the greateſt joy, to ſee each other ſo 
much better than they had been; and 


David's pleaſure was perfectly equal 


with either of theirs, in the thoughts 
that he was the cauſe of it. He took 
ſuch care of them, that a little time 
perfectly recovered them, and they lived 
together in the moſt agreeable manner: 
ſometimes they would ſay, as they had 
not a farthing in the world, they were 
ſo much aſhamed to be ſuch a burden 
to him, they could not bear it. David 
deſired them to be eaſy, for he could 
not ſpend his money more agreeably to 
himſelf, than in ſupplying people wha 
had the appearance of ſo much merit, 
Indeed it was true; for there was ſuch 


an open ſimplicity in their manner, and 


ſuch a- goodneſs of heart appeared in 
their love to each other, as would have 
made any one, leſs credulous than 
Mr. Simple, have a good opinion of 
them; and they had both ſuch a ſtrength 
of underſtanding, as made them the 
moſt delightful companions in the 
world. | 


David longed to know their ſtory, 


and yet was afraid to aſk it, leſt by that 


means he ſhould diſcover ſomething in 
their conduct which would leſſen his 


_ eſteem for them; beſides, he was afraid 


they might not care to tell it, and it 
would look like thinking he had a right 
to know what he pleaſed, becauſe they 
were obliged to him; a thought which 
he would have utterly deteſted himſelf 
for, could it once have entered into his 

head, He began to feel for Camilla (for 
ſo we ſhall call the young woman for 
the future) ſomething more ſoft than 
friendſhip, and more perſuaſive than 
common compaſſion: for although Cyn- 
thia appeared to be a perſon perfectly 
deſerving of his eſteem, which was 
what he had a long time ſought for, 
and he really very much admired her; 
yet there was ſomething which more 
nearly touched his heart in this young 
woman, and immediately cauſed him to 
loſe all regret on the account of the 
other's refuling him; and as he was net 
at all ſuſpicious in his nature, he never 
entertained any notion of what the 


K 2  landlady © 


70 
landlady hinted at, as if her companion 
was not her brother. For as he was 
capable of the ſtrongeſt affection, with- 
out the mixture of any appetite with it, 
he did not doubt but others might be 
ſo too, though it is a thing ſome few 
people in the world ſeem to have no 
notion of, He lived in a continual 
fear leſt ſhe might not turn out as he 
wiſhed her: he as yet ſaw nothing but 
whit he approved; but as he had been 
ſo often deceived, he was afraid of 
roviding for himſelt thoſe ſorrows he 
bad already felt by too forward a cre- 
dulity. | | 
However, one evening, as David and 


Camilla were fitting together, Valen- 


tine (for that was the brother's name) 
being walked out for the air, he reſolved 
to alk her to let him into her hittory ; 
which he did with the greateſt caution 
and reſpeR, leſt ſhe ſnould be offended 
at his requeſt. She told him, ſhe thould 


already have related it to him, but that 


there was nothing entertaining in it; on 
the contrary, ſhe feared, from the expe- 

rience ſhe had had of his good- nature, 
it might raiſe very uneaſy ſenſations in 
him; but as he deſired it, ſhe ſhould 
think it unpardonable in her not to 


came in, ſhe muſt lenve off, not being 
willing to remind him of ſome ſcenes, 
which ſhe uſed her utmoſt art to make 
him forget. David told her, he would 
not for the world have her do any thing 
to give either herſelf or brother a mo- 
ment's pain. She then proceeded to 


relate what will be ſeen in the follow- 
ing chapter, | 


* 
CHAP. x. 
THE HISTORY OF CAMILIA. 


. H E taſk I have undertaken, Sir, 
5 cannot be performed without in- 
6 terruptions from the remembrance of 
© paſt ſorrows; but I make no queſtion 
s you will be ſo good as to pardon my 
s weakneſſes. Nay, from what I have 
c obſerved of your diſpoſition, I believe 
s you will ſympathize with me in m 
* griefs. I am the daughter of Mr, 
—— a man very well known in 
the world from many extraordinary 
actions he has performed; his repu« 


* 
comply: only, whenever her brother 
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ing; and the only puniſhment we 


tation for ſenſe, and courage, arg 
equal, 

I ſpent my infancy from the time 
I can remember, very different from 
what moſt children do; it heing the 
uſual method of moſt of the wile pa. 
rents I have ever ſeen, to uſe their 
little ones in ſuch a manner, as if 
they were laying plots to procure their 
hearty averſion to the end of their 
lives; but my father uſed to ſay, that 
as he lived in a country where Chriſ. 
tianity was profeſſed, there was no 
danger his poſterity would ever be 
ſlaves. He therefore would never uſe 
them to the thoughts of whips and 
rods, nor on any account have them 
terrified into an action by ſervile fears, 
Indeed, he often added, that we did 
not ſcruple buying and ſeſling ſlaves 
in our colonies; but then we took 
care not to convert them to our faith, 
for it was not lawful to make flaves 
of Chriſtians, My mother was a very 
good-natured woman, and ſhewed 
her judgment m always ſubmitting 
to my father; ſo that my brother and 
I paſſed our childhood in all the hap. 
pineſs that ſtate is capable of enjoy- 


ever had for any fault, was that cf 
being ſent from our parents ſight, 
which made us more afraid to offend 
than any thing elſe could poſſibly 
have done: for we ſoon became 19 
fond of our kind indulgers, that our 
chief pleaſure was to prattle round 
them, and ſee them delighted with 
our little childiſh remarks. When 
we aſked any queſtions, we were 
never bid to be filent, nor called imy 
pertinent, but informed and inſtruct- 
ed in every thing we were deſirous to 
know. This encouragement height» 
ened our curioſity, and we were in 2 
manner led into a knowledge beyond 
our years. We loved each other with 
a perfect fondneſs; there was no par- 
tiality ſhewn to either of us; nor were 
we ever told, if we did not do right, 
the other ſhould be loved beſt, in or- 
der to teach us to envy, and conſe- 
quently to hate each other. | 

© When Valentine was nine, and! 
was eight years old, he was ſent to 2 
publick ſchool. It was with great 
difficulty theſe fond parents were in- 


duced to part with him; ee 
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thought it was for his good, and had 
« no notion of indulging themſelves at 
« his expence. Their grief at this ſe- 
« paration Was ſomewhat recompenſed 
« by the ſorrow we both expreſſed at 
« parting, as they thought it a proof of 
« that love for one another which they 
had made it their ſtudy to cultivate, 


« and which they hoped would be uſe- 


« ful to us throughout our lives, 1 was 
too young to conſider any other good 
than the preſent pleaſure, and was for 
« ſome time inconſolable; but my fa- 
© ther and mother's goodneſs, who en- 
« deavoured all they could to comfort 
me, and told me they had only fent 
Valentine away for his own profit, 
© that he might be the happier man, at 
© Jaſt entirely pacified me: we heard 
from him once a week, and I then 
t lived in a ſituation, I think, the moſt 
© defireable in the world; I am ſure I 


© have often eſteemed it ſo fince, and 


t wiſhed to live it over, again. This 
© life continued till I was twelve years 
old, when all my tranquillity was in- 
# terrupted by a fatal accident, which 
has never been out of my thoughts 
twenty four hours ſince it happened, 
and which I can never mention with- 
out the moſt piercing grief. 


One morning, as my mother and I 


(were walking in the fields (as was 


our cuſtom an hour before breakfaſt) 


* a thorn ran into her foot, which put 
ger into the moſt violent pain; inſo- 
* much, that ſhe was unable to ſtir. As 
we were alone, I knew not what to do 
* to help her; I ſaw her turn as pale 
f as death, and look ready to faint 
* away; this threw me into intolerable 
* agonies and I fell a ſcreaming ſo loud, 
that I was heard by ſome Jabouring 
men, who were at plough in a ground 
not far from the place where we were. 
* They immediately came to our aſ- 
6 ſiltance ; I deſired them to take one of 
their horſes, and contrive, if they 
* could, to carry my mother home; we 
* were not above a quarter of a mile 


* diſtant, ſo that one of the men made a 


* flift, as ſhe was a little woman, to 
f carry her before him. It would be in 
vam to attempt to deſcribe what my 
* father, (who loved her very affection- 
5 ately) felt at this fight. 
We rubbed her foot with ſome ſpi- 
nts, and in a little time ſhe ſeemed to 
ealy, and went about the houſe 


only 2 little limping, without any 
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great complaint, for four days; at the 
© end of which ſhe began to be very un- 


© eaſy. 


c 
c 


We preſently looked at her 
foot, the point of the thorn was juſt 
viſible ; all around it was very much 


« ſwelled, and in the middle was a great 
© black ſpot z we neither of us had {kill 
© enough to pull out the thorn, and our 


© hands trembled at the very approach- 


ing her. 
We therefore diſpatched a meſſen- 


«© ger with the utmoſt ſpeed to fetch a 
© ſurgeon : when he arrived, and had 
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© quence. My mother, who had a re- 
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pulled out the thorn ; I, who obſerved 


his looks, ſaw he ſhook his head, and 
ſeemed to fear ſome terrible conſe- 


ſolution not to be ſtaggered by any 


event, begged of him to let her know 


the worſt of his thoughts, for ſhe ſaw 
he apprehended ſomething very bad. 
The ſurgeon ſaid, indeed he had great 
reaſon to fear, that nothing but the 
immediate loſs of her foot could ſave 
her life, At firſt ſhe ſaid, ſhe had 


much rather die; but on my father's _ 


perſuaſions, (in whoſe power it was to 
bring her to any thing) ſhe conſent. 


ed: but the operation threw her into 


agonies, which cauſed ſo high a fever, 
as could not be got the better of by 
all the means that were uſed. She kept 
her ſenſes to the laſt: my father and 


I never left her, but fat by her bed ſide 


as long as the had any ſigns of life. 


As ſhe knew our ſufferings, and that 
loſing her was as much as we were 


able to bear, ſhe avoided ſaying any 
thing tender, left ſhe ſhould add to 
our ſorrows ; but in her looks we read 
what any one, who had leſs conſidera- 


tion, and yet had a mind capable of 


feeling, would have ſaid, We ſaw 
her ſtruggling with herſelf to keep 
down, and prevent the utterance of 
what was always uppermoſt in her 
thoughts, her tenderneſs for her huſ- 
band and, children. Only one day, 
when I was left alone with her, ſhe 
went ſo far as to ſay, Camilla, 


make it the buſineſs of your life to 


obey and pleaſe your father; if you 
ſhould live to fee him an old man, re- 
turn him that care by which he hag 
ſupported your infancy; cheriſh your 
brother's love. Do not remember me 
to affli yourſelf ; but only follow 
my example in your behaviour to the 
man who has been ſo good to us 
both.“ She ſaw me ready to o_ 
an 
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© and ſaid no more; but ſoon after ex- 
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pired, without ever ſhewing the leaſt 
emotion of fear : ſhe looked forward 
with pleaſure inſtead of terror, and 
died with the ſame reſolution of mind 
which had conducted her through all 
the various ſcenes of this life. 

© Thus T loſt the beſt of mothers, and 
from her loſs I date all the miſeries 
of my life. My father at firſt was 
like one diſtracted ; but as ſoon as the 
firſt ſallies of his grief were abated, 


his good ſenſe came in to his aſſiſtance; 


and, by the help of tne many argu- 
ments his underſtanding ſuggeſted to 
him, he calmed his mind, and in a 
great meaſure overcame his affliction; 
though, like Macduff, “he could not 


4 but remember ſuch things were, and 
ee were moſt dear to him: yet he bore 


o . 


pe 
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the common fate of mortals, of loſing 


what they are fond of, with true 


greatneſs of mind, of which no man 
had a Jarger ſhare. I was too young 
to be fo philoſophical ; the only mo- 


tive I had to command myſeit, was 
the fear of hurting my father; and 
that indeed was ſufficient to make me 
do or ſuffer any thing ; for I loved 
bim with inexpreſſible fondneſs, and 


did not want the addition of my mo- 
ther's laſt command to make me 


obey him, for it was all the pleaſure 


J had in life. He had no occaſion to 
tell me what to do, for I watched his 
very looks, by them found out his 


will, and in the performing it employ- 


ed all my time. I reſolved never to 
marry, for it was im poſſible for me to 
change my fituation for a happier; 


for, in my opinion, to live with any 


one we love, and find that every ac- 
tion we do is pleaſing to them, is the 


height of human felicity. 


My brother continued to write to 
us, and I had the ſatis faction of hear- 


ing he was in health; and found, by 
all his letters, his affections were as 


ſtrong to me as when we were in our 
firft infancy. He would ſometimes 
ſend for money a little faſter than 
my father thought convenient ; upon 
which he would ſay to me, This 


«« brother of yours is ſo extravagant, I 


« don't know how I ſhall do to ſupport. 
c him,” But I have ſince thought 
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this was only done to try me, and to 
bear me plead for him, which I always 
did with all the little rhetorick I was 
miſtreſs of; ſo that by this means he 
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© contrived to give me the utmoſt ples. 
* ſure, in letting me believe I procured 
my brother what he wanted. $0 in. 
* dulgent was this parent, that he uſed 
* every art he was maſter of, to give me 
© all the pleaſing ſenſations that ariſe 
© from generoſity and delicacy, 

As TI conſtantly lived with him, and 
© was ſolicitous in my attendance on 
* him, though he was very impartial, 
yet I believe I was ſomething his fa- 
© youritez but I always made uſe of 
© that favour rather for my brother's 
© advantage than my own, I have heard 
* of women living at home with their 
* fathers, and uſing all kind of art to 
© make them hate their brothers, in 
© hopes by that means to better their 
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own fortunes; but to me it is ſur. 


prizing, for I could never have for. 
given myſelf, if I could once have te- 
flected that 1 had ever done my dear 
Valentine any injury, or omitted any 
opportunity of ſerving him. I lived 
on in this ſtate, in which I had no- 
thing to wiſh but my mother alive 
again, nor any thing to regret but her 
8 : | 
II I had acompanion in a young wo- 
man in the neighbourhood, who had 
more wit and vivacity than any wo- 
man I ever knew; and we ſpent our 
time, when my father was in his ſtudy, 
or gone abroad, in little innocent 
amulements, ſuitable to girls of our 
age. In this manner did I live till 
I was eighteen; happy had it been for 


© me, if my life had ended there; I 


ſcenes of miſery I have fince ſuffered, 
I loft my companion: for her father 
dying, and leaving her in bad circum- 


© ſtances, ſhe went to live with a lady of 
© faſhion, who took a great fancy to her. 
This was ſome uneaſineſs to me; how- | 
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ever, I could not be miſerable, while 
my father was happy and fond of me. 

But on a ſudden I obſerved he turn - 
© ed quite thoughtful and melancholy; 
© I grew very unealy at it, and took the 
liberty one day to aſk him the cauſe of 
© it ; and begged, if I did any thing be 
« diſliked, he would let me know it, 
that I might take care to avoid it for 
© the future, He looked at me with an 
air of the greateſt tenderneſs, and ſaid, 
«© My dear child, how can you ſuſpect 
<«« you ever offend me? No! Iam more 
0 and more pleaſed every day with your 


i conduct, which is much above wit 
| 66 Lever 
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u | ever ſaw in à perſon of your years; 
« nay, indeed, a man of the greateſt 
« underſtanding would not be aſhamed 
« of your converſation.” I cannot 
deny but this acknowledgment from 
« one of his judgment, had ſome effect 
on my vanity; but I can fincerely 
 « ay, that the greateſt joy I had in it, 
« was owing to the thoughts of my fa- 
« ther's partiality and fondneſs for me. 
« No, on the contrary,” continued he, 
« my love of you is the cauſe of my 
« uneaſineſs; for I have let a paſſion 
« unawares ſteal on me, which I am 
« afraid will be to your diſadvantage 
« for although with oeconomy I am 
« able to ſapport you and your brother 
« jn a tolerable manner, yet my for- 


« tune is not large; and if I ſhould 
« marry, and have an increaſe of fami- 


« ]y, it might injure you. 

« The DR of this paſſion is Livia, 
« the daughter of : her fortune 
« muſt be ſmall; for almoſt all the 
« eltate in the family, is gone to the 
« eldeft ſon; who, as he is married, 
« and has children of his own, cannot 
« be expected to do much for her.” I 
vas overcome with this goodneſs, and 
© defired him not to have any conſidera- 
tion for me; and as for my brother, 
vas certain that his ſentiments 
' would concur with mine, in giving up 
( every thing to his father's happinels, 
and I would by all means have him 
© ratify his paſſion; for I ſhould hate 
© myſelf, if I thought I was a burden, 
* rather than a pleaſure to him. That 
© if we lived on leſs, we might be con- 
* tented 3 which it was impoſſible for 


* us to be, whilſt he was uneaſy. Dur- 


ing the time I was ſpeaking, I ſaw 


the moſt lively joy in his eyes: he 
* was happy that I approved his paſ- 


* hon; and I, to find what I ſaid was 
© agreeable to him. 

* The next day he ſent for me into 
his chamber, and told me he had been 
thinking on what I had ſaid concern- 
ing the reaſonableneſs of his indulg- 
ing himſelf with reſpe& to Livia; he 
" really believed I was in the right; that 
* he had turned it in his mind every 
© be — without her, it would be more 
for all our advantages that he ſhould 


* have her. In ſhort, he preſently prov- _ 


ed, that the moſt prudent and wite(t 


thing he could do was to marry her. 


8 t was no hard matter for him to make 


way, and found, that as he could not 
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© me believe whatever he pleaſed; for 
I had ſo implicit a faith in what he 
« ſaid, that his bare aſſertion was to me 
© the ſtrongeſt proof. But I have often 
© fince reflected, that it is a great miſ- 
fortune that a good underſtanding, 
* when it is accompanied with a very 
© firong imagination, only makes peo- 
* ple judge right, where their own in- 
© clinations are not concerned ; but 
© when once any violent paſſion inter- 
6 poſes, it ſerves only to hide and gloſs 
© over all bad conſequences that attend 
© the gratification of 

removes difficulties out of the way to 
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a man's own deftruttionz which a 


perſon of leſs ſenſe, and a cooler fan- 
cy, would never be able to accom- 
pliſh : for ſtrength of either mind ar 
body 1s uſeful only as it is employed. 
But J aſk pardon, Sir, for troubling 
you with my remarks, and will pro- 
ceed in my ſtory, if you are not tired 


© with it.“ 


David begged her not to be afraid of 


that; for, by what he had heard al- 


ready, he was but the more curious to 


know what remained; and as to ber 
remarks, he defired her always to tell 
him what ſhe felt and thought on every 


incident which befel her; for nothing 


could give him greater pleaſure, as he 
was ſure, by what ſhe had hitherto ex- 


preſſed, her ſentiments were juſt on all 
occaſions, Camilla thanked him for 
the favourable conſtruction he put on 


her thoughts, and reſumed her ſtory. 


My father then told me he would 
ſend for my brother home, for he had 
now finiſhed his ſtudies, and he knew 


ly was diſperſed, the ſtruggle was 


was right for him to do what his in- 
clination prompted him to, and I was 


on his countenance was the greateſt 
pain I conld ſuffer: and now I ſaw 
him chearful, I thought that chear- 
fulneſs could not be bought too 
dear. Valentine came home immedi- 
ately on my father's ſummons, and 
his ſentiments all perfectly agreed wit 
mine. 5 
My father introduced me to Livia, 
and e ſoon became intimate; ſhe ap- 
peared very fond of me, and I found 
her ſo agreeable, that I was inclined 
to like her as much as my father 
| could 


that paſſion, and 


nothing would be ſo agreeable to us 
both as to be together: his mel ancho- 


over; he had fixed it in his mind, it 


perfectly ſatisfied with it; for a cloud 
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could wiſh. He aſked me my opi- 
nion of her; I told him I thought ſhe 
ſeemed a reaſonable woman, and I 
did not doubt but ſhe would make 
a very good wife, and be contented 
to live in the manner his circum- 
ſtances could afford. He replied, with 
a ſort of extaſy, that if he had want- 
ed any proofs of my judgment, what 
I had now ſaid of Livia could not fail 
of convincing him of it. Although 


he was near fifty, yet was his perſon 
very agreeable, and he had ſuch an 


eternal fund of entertainment in his 


converſation, that all the world co- 
veted his company. 


It was no won- 
der Livia was pleaſed with his ad- 
dreſſes, and withſtood them no longer 
than was juſt neceſſary to keep vp the 
ceremonies appointed by cuſtom for 


women in ſuch caſes, when they were- 


married to the entire ſatisfaction of 
all parties. Valentine paid his mo- 


ther the re pect due to her; and, for 


my part, I really liked Livia from 
inclination: but, as I found ſhe was 
the object which gave the greateſt 
pleaſure to the man in the world I 


moſt loved, and to whom I owed all 
the duty I was capable of paying, I 


thought I could never do enough to 


oblige her. My father grew. every 


day fonder and fonder of his wife; 


and now, Sir, I believe you will think 


the happineſs of this little family 
could admit of no addition. 

© I thought ſo at that time, and if the 
opinion I then had of Livia could have 
been ſupported with any colour of 
reaſon, I ſhould never have known a 
wiſh beyond what I then enjoyed. 
But, perhaps, Sir, if you have not had 


a great deal of experience in the world, 
you may be yet to learn, that there 

are women, who, in order to prove 
their love to their huſbands, take an 


utter averſion to every thing that be- 
longs to them. This was my un- 
happy caſe: the woman whom 1 
thought my beſt friend, from the 
moment ſhe became my mother, turn- 


ed my enemy, only becauſe my father 


was fond of me; for I am certain ſhe 


never had any other reaſon for a con- 


duct like her's. 


The firſt ſtep ſhe took, was to aſ- 
ſume an air of forced civility, inſtead 
of that familiarity, which, from the 


beginning of our ſhort acquaintance, 
we had been uſed to treat each other 
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«© with, and throw me at à diſtanteſ 
© for, as Shakeſpeare ſays, © When hot 


love grows cold, it uſeth an enforce 


«© ceremony. But in this ſhe for ſome 
© time loſt her aim; for I knew ſo lit. 
© tle of the world, I took it for a mark, 
that ſhe was reſolved, as ſhe was got 
into a character of life ſo much hated, 
(and, I am afraid, too often deſerved. 
ly) as that of a mether in law, that 
the world ſhould ſay ſhe paid me fa. 
ther more than leſs reſpe& than be- 
fore. I was not ſo well pleaſed with 
this behaviour as I ſhould have been, 
had ſhe continued her former man. 
ner; but, however, as I miſtook the 
motive of her actions, I did not eſteem 
her the leſs. _ | 
* But this did not laſt long; ſhe went 
on from one thing to another, till it 
was impoſſible, with all my partiality 
for her, to be deceived any longer; 
and I ſhall never he aſhamed to own, it 
was with great dithculty my eyes were 
opened enough to ſee her in the true 
light: for I ſhall always eſteem young 
people, who are apt to be ſuſpicious, 
eſpecially of their friends, to be in- 
capable of poſſeſſing real goodneis, 
They may, if they pleaſe, boaſt their 
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© ing it more to the badneſs of their 
© hearts, than to the goodneſs of their 
© heads.” | 

David, who never ſuſpe&ed any body 
without the ſtrongeſt proofs, very much 
applauded Camilla's judgment, and con- 
curred with her in her ſentiments. And 
ſhe proceeded as follows. 
© You will be amazed, Sir, to find 
all the guile and cunning this woman 
made ule of, to make me and Valen- 
tine hated by my father. I ſuppoſe 
it muſt be, becauſe ſhe thought her 
intereſt incompatible with ours; and 
that the only way to ſpend all her 
huſband's fortune, was to make him 
believe we were his greateſt enemies. 
She was quite different from the opi- 
nion I had formed of her; for in- 
ſtead of being contented with what MY 
father could afford, ſhe never thought 
any thing extravagant enough; buy- 
ing jewels, going to publick place 
every thing that was to ſpend t x 
moit monty, was her chief delight; 
and the only article in which ſhe ener 
thought of ſaving, was in e 
my brother and me what we wanten 


But this ſhe never did open)y 3 for 
. 6 whatever 


judgment; but I cannot help imput- 
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+ whatever was propoſed for us, ſhe 
« always came very gladly into. The 
method ſhe took to diſappoint us, was, 
that by her conduct, monty ſoon be- 
« came very ſcarce; for ſhe ſpent all 
« hecould procure, and by that meang 
ve were obliged to go without it. She 
© would condeſcend to ſnch mean arts, 
that had I not been witneſs of it, I 
could not have believed any human 
« creature could have been capable of 
© them, I have known her ſeveral 
times bring in bills to my father, 
« where ſhe has ſet down things for us 
© we never had, in order to make hin 
think ſhe had a great affection for us, 
© that he might eſteem her the more; 
t and when to our generoſity ſhe owed 
© the ſucceſs of her ſchemes, for we nei- 


ther of us would diſcover any thing 


© to make my father uneaſy, ſhe then 
i exulted in the thoughts of her great 
* ſenſe, and applauded her own under- 
© ſtanding: for ſhe was wiſe enough to 
« miſtake a low cunning, and ſuch little 
© mean arts, as people who had any 
© under{tanding could never fubmit to, 
© for ſenſe, I ſoon found out that all 


© the ſoftneſs and tenderneſs I once 


© imagined her poſſeſſed of, was entire- 
* ly owing to her perſon; the ſymmetry 
and proportion of which gave fo pleal- 
© ing an air to every thing ſhe ſaid or 
did, that nothing but envy could have 
prevented her beholders from being 
« prejudiced in her favour. 


* I often thought, could ſhe have be- 


© held herſelf in the goddeſs of juſtice's 
mirror of truth, as it is deſcribed in 
that beautiful viſion in the Tatler, ſhe 
would have loathed and deteſted, as 


* much as ſhe now; admired, herſelf. 


© Her fine cheſnut-brown hair, which 
© flowed in natural ringlets round her 


neck, was it to have repreſented the 


* ſtrings that held her heart, muſt have 
become as harſh and unpliable as the 
* ſtiffeſt cord; her large blue eyes, which 


no ſeemed to ſpeak the ſoftneſs of a 


„ foul replete with goodneſs, had they 
en ſudden, by the irreſiſtible power 
; of a goddeſs's command, been forced 
to confeſs the truth, would have loft 

all their amiableneſs, and have looked 
; alkew an hundred ways at once, to 
; denote the many little plots ſhe was 
forming to do miſchief; her ſkin 
would have become black and hard, 
dz an emblem of her mind; her limbs 
f ted; and her nails would have 
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been changed into crooked talons, 
which, however, ſhould have had pow- 
er to fhrink in ſuch a manner as that 
the unwary might come near mn 
without ſuſpicion, to be got into her 
clutches. Not a metamorphoſis in all 
Ovid could be more ſurprizing than 
hers would have been, was this mir- 
ror of truth to have been held to her. 


I have really ſhuddered with horror at 


the i my own fancy has preſented 
notwithſtanding all her cruel- 
ty to me, (nay, what is much more; 


to my dear Valentine) my indigna- 
tion never could riſe ſo ** as to 


wiſh her the puniſhment to fee herſelf 


in this glaſs, unleſs it could have been 
© a means of her amendment. 


© She never abuſed us; but found 


means to work on our tempers in ſueli 


a manner, as in my father's ſight al- 
ways to make us appear in the wrong. 


She knew I could not bear the leaſt 


ſlight from any one I loved without 


diſtraction, and therefore ſhe would 
contrive, by all the methods ſhe could 


invent, to touch me in that tender 
ee. and to raiſe me into ſuch a 

eight of paſſion, as might make me 
behave in a manner to be condemned 
by my father. Valentine ſeldom ſaid 
any thing; he bore all with patience; 


but unleſs he too would have joined 
in tormenting me, he was never to be 


forgiven; beſides, ours was looked on 
by heras acommon intereſt, and he was 
as great an offence to her fight as I 
was. When ſhe had worked me up 
ro a pitch, in which perhaps I might 
drop an unguarded word, ſhe was then 
in her kingdom; for as ſhe was cool, 


and all on her fide was deſign, ſhe 


knew how to play her part. She was 
always ſorry 1 was ſo paſſionate; as 


to her, ſhe loved me fo well, ſhe could 
put up with any thing from me; but 
as ſhe was my father's wife, ſhe thought 


it a diſreſpect to him, and ſhe could not 


bear the thoughts of any one's treat- 
ing him otherwiſe than they ought to 


do, and as ſhe was ſure he delerved 


from every body] On ſuch occaſions . 
© he fat all the while wondering and ad- 


miring at her goodneſs, and bleſling 
himſelf at the great love he ſaw ſhe 
had for him. I was aſtoniſhed at her 
giving things that turn, and ſhe tri- 
umphed in 3 how eaſily ſhe could 
make every thing go to her wiſh; but 


till ſhe had not ſhe mult do acts 
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of ſuperrogation, and interceded with 
my father not to be angry with me, 
for ſhe really believed it was only pal- 
ſion. He had not yet got ſo much the 
better of the long affection he had for 


me, but hewasglad tofind any excule 
to be reconciled to me. 


Thus ſhe flattered him, by engag- 


ing him to follow his own inclina- 
tions, at the ſame time that ſhe diſ- 


ger her own goodneſs. By means 


like theſe, ſhe increaſed his eſteem 
for her, while ſhe deſerved his de- 


teſtation; then ſhe would come into 


the beſt humour in the world, and 
appear as if there was nothing more 
in it than an accidental diſpute, which 
was all over; ſhe would be ſo like her 
former ſelf, that for ſeveral times ſhe 


deceived me, and I began to imagine 


I fancied things which had no exiſt- 
ence but in my own brains. Thus 
barbarouſly ſhe often took pains to 


pull me off the rack, only that ſhe 
might have the pleaſure, when I was 
almoſt healed and well, to torture me 


again: for to behave inconſiſtently, 


ſometimes well, and ſometimes 111, is 


the greateſt curſe a mind diſpoſed to 
love can ever meet with, 


© My brother and I looked with horror 


on the conſequences of the expenſive 
ſort of life Livia was drawing her 
huſband into; and yet, as we faw it 
impoſſible to prevent it, we com- 
manded ourſelyes enough to be filent. 
But this was not ſufficient ; the dread 
we had of what our father would be 
brought to, broke out into our coun- 
tenances in ſpite of any reſolutions 
we could form to the contrary. This 
ſhe inſinuated was owing to ſelfiſhnets 
in us, and a fear leſt we ſhould have 
the leſs for what ſhe ſpent. As my 
father could not reſiſt giving way to 


her deſires in every reſpect, and ob- 


ſerved our diſapprobation of it in our 
faces, he began to look upon us as 
bars to his pleaſures, and the re- 
proachers of his actions; which by 
degrees leſſened his affection for us in 


ſuch a manner, that he eſteemed us 


rather as his enemies than his children. 
Thus my father's houſe, which 


uſed to be my aſylum from all cares, 


and the comfart of my life, was con- 
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verted by this woman's managemeny 
into my greateſt torment; and my 
condition was as miſerable as a per. 
fon's would be who had loſt his beg 
friend he had in the world, and Was 
to be haunted hourly by his ghoſt z and 
that not in the pleaſing form in which 
he uſed to place his delight, but with 
a face made grim with death, and fy. 
rious with ſome perturbation of ſpirit, 
Such now was my father become to 
me, inſtead of that kind, that fond, 
that partial approver of every thing 
I ſaid or did: my every action was 
diſpleaſing to him; and he never ſaw 
me, but his looks expreſſed that anger 
and diflike which pierced me to the 
ſoul; whatever thing I wanted, waz 
too much for me; and though I de. 
nied myſelf every thing but the bare 


of the family was imputed to me and 
my brother. All the ſervants in the 
houſe finding it their intereſt to be as 
* diſobliging as they could to us, took 
© care not to be too officious in ſerving 
© us, Such mercenary wretches were 
© below my notice; but yet their be- 
© haviour was ſhocking to me, as it was 
© one of the proofs of the decay of my 
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© father's love. 
David here interrupted her, by ſay- 


ing that ſhe was very much in the right, 
for there was nothing ſo ſtrong a proof 
that the maſter of a houſe has no regard 
for us, as the conſtant mifbehaviour of 
his ſervants towards us; he had hadthe 


melancholy experience of it: but he 


thought ſhe was miſtaken in thinking 
any ſtation could make. people below 
her notice; for as to him, there was no- 
thing in life he attended io more ear- 
neſtly than the behaviour of thole 
men, whoſe want of education ſhewed 
more openly, and with leſs diſguiſe, 
what their natures were; indeed, hither- 
to his obſervations of that kind had 
given him but a melancholy proſpett. 
His eyes expreſſed fo much forrow, 3s 
he ſpoke this, and his mind appeared 
ſo affected, that Camilla gave him 3 
thouſand thanks for the good-natured 


part he took in her afflictions, and faid 


ſhe would now take leave of him, it be- 
ing late, and to-morrow would reſume 
her (tory, | 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME; 


neceſſaries of life, yet all the expence 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


BOOK III. 
AKK F. I. © falſhoods, to improve it. In ſhort, 
| „ vas I to tell you all the little arts ſhe 
THE CONTINUATION OF THE HIS» * uſed to make us miſerable, to impoſe 
TORY OF CAMILLA, ö on the man who doated on her to diſ- 
; 1: traction, and in the end to ruin her- 
HE next day, the firſt op- ſelf, it would fill volumes, and tire 
portunity Camilla had of * your patience. Whenever ſhe had 
being alone with David, laid any extravagant ſcheme to ſpend 
on his deſire ſhe proceed- money, ſhe never directly propoſed it, 
ed as follows. but only gave a hint, that it would be 
Valentine was nowall * agreeable to her. If it happened to 
© the comfort I had left me; his paſ- * he a thing her huſband thought very 
© fions were either not ſo ſtrong, or his * unreaſonable, and he did not catch im- 
* reſolutions ſtronger; for he bore up © mediately at the leaſt intimation of her 
© much better than I did, although I *+ pleaſure, and ſpeak of it as if it was 
found his ſentiments were the ſame his own deſire, and in a manner force 
with mine. We were always toge- her to comply with it, in appearance, 
* ther, from which Livia poſſeſſed my * againſt her will; ſhe then threw her- 
father with an opinion that we were ſcif out of humour, and contrived 
making parties in the houſe againſt * ail manner of ways to plague him; 


them. I was ſo altered with the con- 
* tinual uneaſineſs of my mind, that 


no one would have known me. This, 
* which was owing to my tender regret 
for the loſs of à parent's love, was 
imputed to rancour and malice ; thus 
] my very grief was turned to my diſad- 

vantage. My father, whoſe nature was 
Wen and generous, was, as it were, in · 
: toxicated by his paſſion for this wo- 
„ Man; and grew, like her, ſuſpicious 

of every thing around him. She ſoon 
; Ferceived the ſucceſs of her pernicious 

deſigns, and omitted no pains, nor no 
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and when ſhe ſaw him in agonies at 
her frowns, ſhe often ſaid things to 
him I really would not ſay to the 
greateſt enemy 1 had in the world. 
But I muſt take ſhame to myſelf, and 
own a weaknels which you perhaps 
will condemn me for; but I could 
not help being ſometimes a litrle 
pleaſed at ſeeing my farher teazed 
by the woman he himſelf ſuffered to 
be ſo great a curſe to me and Valen- 
Here David ſighed, and look - 


ed down, not anſwering one word; for 
he could not approve, and he would not 


L > condemn 
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._ condemn her. Camilla obſerved him, 
and haſtened to take him out of that 
perplexity ſhe ſaw hjm in, by turning 
again to the brighter fide of her own 

Racket ; and went on as follows. 
5 But then ſhe carried this on to fo 
great a degree, that the miſery I ſaw 
my once fond father in, raiſed all my 
s tenderneſs for him; the compariſon 
© between her behayjour, and that of 
© my dear mother's (who made it the 
© buſineſs of her life to pleaſe him) and 
© my own, who watched his very looks, 
© and carefully obeyed their motions, 
£ with various ſcenes which formerly 
had paſſed, ruſhed at once into my 


© memory, and I often left the room 


with tears in my eyes. es 
She knew ſo well the bent of his 
$ temper, and how far ſhe might ven- 


ture, that ſhe would carry it exactly 


© as far as he could bear. But when 
ſhe found he hegan to grow warm, 
© and retort her ill- nature, ſhe could 
at once turn from a devil into an an- 
gel. This ſudden. change of the 
mind, from pain to pleaſure, had al- 


ways ſuch an effect on him, that he in 


© a moment forgot all ſhe had ſaid or 
done to hurt him, and thought of 


nothing but her preſent good-humour, 


The being reconciled was ſo great a 
* heaven to him, he condemned him- 
© (elf forhaving offended ſuch a charm- 
ing creature, and was in raptures at 
her great goodneſs in forgiving him; 
would aſk a thouſand pardons, and 
be amazed at her condeſcenſion in 
granting them. His fondneſs was 
« greater than before; for all violent 
paſſions, put a ſtop to but for a mo- 
ment, increaſe on their return, as 
rivers tow: faſter after any interrup- 
tion in their courſe, People who 
really love, will grant any thing in 
the moment of reconciliation, My 
father would then think what he 
ſhould do, to return all this foftneſs 


and tenderneſs; and ten to one but 
he hit on the very thing which had 


* been the cauſe of all her ill. humour; 
he would then intreat her to oblige 
. * him fo much as to do what he knew 

the had moſt a mind to; which, af- 
ter objections enough to ſhew him 
the obligations he owed her for com- 
* plying, ſhe conſented to. Thus eve- 
ry thing fell into the right channel 
again; my father was the happieſt 
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© man in the world, and had nothĩ 


to vex him but the enmity he was 
made believe his children had to him. 
Poor Valentine and I walked ahoyt 
the houfe forlorn and negple&e: 
what I felt, (and I dare affert the 
ſame of him, at the alteration in our 
father's behaviour) I ſhall not attempt 
to deſcribe, as I am very certain ng 
words can expreſs it ſo ſtrongly a 
your own imagination will ſuggeſt it 
to you. But Livia was not yet con. 
tented, although we were made mi. 
ſerable: we were not utterly aban. 
doned, although ſhe had contrived 
to give my father an ill opinion of 
us; nay, unleſs ſhe could even pre. 
vail on him to turn us out of doors, 
which, unleſs ſhe could make us ap- 
pear guilty of ſome monſtrous yil. 
ainy, ſhe deſpaired of effeQing. 
As the bringing us into abſolute 
diſgrace with my father was her 
greateſt grief, ſo ſhe conſtantly pre. 
tended it was her greateſt fear: for 
all her power was owing to his blind. 
neſs; and had ſhe done any thing to 
have opened his eyes, the goodneſs of 
his heart would have made him de- 
teſt as much as now he loved her. 
She was obliged therefore to be cau- 
tious in what ſhe did; for the way to 
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have no ill deſigns of their own, is 
to work underhand, by pretending 
our views are good. 
She had ſo long been our enemy, 
and endeavoured to impoſe us, 28 
hers, on my father, that I really be- 
lieve ſhe impoſed on herſelf, and 
thought we were ſo. She watched us 
about the houſe, as if ſhe was afraid 
we ſhould do ſome miſchief; ſhe did 
not concern herſelf much about Va- 
lentine; and thought, as we were 
looked on to love one another in ſuch 
a manner, that what one did was al- 
ways approved by the other, as I was 
the mot paſſionate, and had leaſt com- 
mand of my temper, I was the pro- 
« pereſt perſon to work on. She there 
fore continually did all ſhe could to 
6 provoke me into paſſions, and work 
me into madneſs, that I might not 
© know what I ſaid or did. 
David could not forbear ſigbing 2 
ſuch a piece of barbarity, but 2 
not interrupt Camilla's narration; on 


begged to know what could he the ar 
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of all theſe deſigns of her mother's, 
and how far her father could be blind- 
ed by his paſſion. | 

Alas, Sir!“ anſwered Camilla, 
« there is no knowing how far paſſions 
« of that kind will carry people; they 
go lengths which they themſelves at 
« firſt would be perfectly ſtartled at; 
tand are guilty of actions, which, were 
they to hear of a third perſon, they 
would condemn, and think themſelves 


« vtterly incapable of. Perhaps you 


vill wonder to hear me ſay it, but I 
could never enough get the better of 
« 5 the opinion I had fixed of my father's 
« goodneſs, not to think if his mind 


gad been leſs great, his actions would 


© have been better; for that tenderneſs 
© and good-nature, which made him 
© really love the objeèt that gave him 
# pleaſure, was the cauſe of all his 


© terrors. A man who looks upon a 


c woman as a creature formed for his 


diverſion, and who has neither com- 


« paſſion nor good-will towards her, 
can never be worked on by her arts 


© to do himſelf or another an injury. 


Women have it in their power at once 
* to pleaſe all the paſſions a man can 


be poſſeſſed of; he is flattered by her 


liking him, melted into tenderneſs 
* (if he has any) by her ſoftneſs, and 
© eafily drawn in to eſteem her, if ſhe 


# thinks it worth her while to gain his 


* friendſhip, becauſe he finds ſhe pleaſes 
© him, and he would not willingly 
# think he can be thus pleaſed with a 


* creature unworthy his eſteem. So that 


a man, in ſome meaſure, thinks it ne- 
# ceſſary, in order to prove his own 


judgment, to juſtify the woman he 


* finds he cannot help being fond of. 
* This is a paſſion 1 have always ob- 
# ſerved people of merit to be moſt 


liable to, If it happens to light on a 


* woman who really deſerves it, the 


man becomes a greater bleſſing to all 


* his acquaintancez his thoughts are 


more refined; and, by continually 


© being influenced by a perſon who has 

no other view but to promote his in- 
| © tereſt and honour, all the little care- 
© leſlaeſſes of his temper are corrected, 
* and he is viſibly both happier and 
better than he was before, But if, 
on the contrary, as in the caſe of Li- 
vi and my father, the woman looks 
* on her huſband's love for her in no 


* other light but as it gives her an op- 


? portun ty to make a prey of his for 


© tune, and to impoſe on his under- 
© ſtanding; the latter will be deftroy- 
ed as faſt as the former is ſpent; his 
friends will drop from him ; he will 
find a fault ſomewhere, and, from 
a defire not to impute it to the right 
cauſe, not know where to place it. 
He will awaken that ſuſpicion which 
always ſleeps at Wiſdom's gate, and 
find * has rouzed a fury, which nei - 
© ther „ poppies, nor mandragora, nor 
& all the drowſy ſyrups in the world, 
« can medicine to ſweet ſleep again. 
© But I aſk pardon, I am led into a 
ſubje& I could for ever expatiate on, 
and forget, while I am indulging my- 
ſelf, you, Sir, may be tired; I will 
therefore now bring myſelf back to 
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© the thread of my ſtory, as well as 1 


c 
o 
oa 
c 
c 
© am able. This was the life the whole 
© family led; my father was continual- 
© ly uneaſy at ſeeing a diſagreement 
© between us and his wife, My mo- 
© ther ſpent her whole time in conſider- 
ing which way ſhe ſhould beſt carry 
© on her pernicious ſchemes. Valen- 
© tine walked about ſilent and diſcon- 
© tented ; and, as for my part, I wag 
s worked by my paſſions in ſuch a man- 
© ner, that I hardly knew one thing from 
© another, nor can I think I was per- 
« fely in my ſenſes. | | 
© I tell you, Sir, every thing without 
© order, and hope you will be ſo good 
«© as to forgive the jncoherence of my 
c ſtyle. I remember once, when my 
© mother's extrayagance had drove her 
© huſband to great diſtreſs, and he knew 
© not which way to turn himſelf, I aſk- 
ed no queſtions, but borrowed ſome 
© money of an intjmate friend of mine, 
© and brought it to them. My father, 
© who, though he was cajoled and de- 
© ceived by his wife's cunning, yet 
© in his heart was all goodneſs, could 
not help being pleaſed with this in- 
* ſtance of my love and duty; and as 
© he had no deceit in him, did not en- 
© deavour to conceal it. I ſaw Livia 
© had rather have ſuffered any ng 
than have given me an opportunity o 
© ating what my father was pleaſed to 
© eſteem a generous part; however, ſhe 
carried it off in ſuch a manner, that 
© her fond lover never perceived it gave 
© her any diſquiet, I declare, I did it 
« ſincerely to ſerve them, and had no 
© other view in it, I had for ſome 
© time had ſuch a deſpair in my mind, 
© of ever enjoying myſelf again, that 
| 6 even 
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oy 


even that deſpair really gave me ſome 
ſort of eaſe; but this action of mine 


© had revived my father's former ten- 


* derneſs juſt enough to bring 


to my 


& remembrance all 1 bad loſt. The lit- 
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tle while this continued, I was more 
miſerable than when he quite neg- 
lected me; for now the want of thoſe 
trifling inſtances of his affection I 
once enjoyed began to riſe in my 
mind again, and I had all the pain my 
heart had felt at the loſs of them to 
ſuffer afreſh, I had ſpent a great deal 
of time in endeavouring to calm my 
mind, and inure it to bear ill- uſage: 
but this little view of pleaſure, this 
ſmall return of hope, quite got the 
better of all my reſolutions 2 I am 


convinced, that to live with any body 
we have once loved, and fancy we 


have, by any wiſdom or philoſophy 


of our own, put it out of their power 
to hurt us, is feeding ourſelves with 
a a vain chimera, and flattering our 


pride with being able to do more than 
is in the power of any mortal. 

« Livia ſaw the agitations of mind 
I ſuffered, and was reſolved to make 
them ſubſervient to her purpoſes. She, 


therefore, one morning as I was mu- 


ſing and revolving in my mind the 
difference of my preſent ſituation 
from what it had formerly been, came 


into my room with all the appearance 


of good-humour, and fat and talked 


for ſome time of indifferent things; at 


laſt ſhe fel] into a diſcourſe on our 
private affairs, in which ſhe took an 
opportunity of ſaying all the moſt 
ſhocking things ſhe could think of, 
although ſhe kept up to the ſtricteſt 
rules of civility; for ſhe valued her- 
ſelf much upon her politeneſs: and I 
have obſerved ſeveral people value 


themſelves greatly on their own good- 


breeding, whoſe politeneſs conlifts in 
nothing more than an art of hurting 
others, without making uſe of vulgar 
terms. | | 


© When Livia had by theſe meads 
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worked me up to a rage, then ſhe had 
her ends. She knew my father was 
reading in a room very near us ; ſhe 


therefore exalted her voice to ſuch a 


pitch, that it was impoſſible. for him 
not to hear her. This immediately 
brought him to know what was the 
matter: he found me endeavouring to 
ſpeak, and yet, from the variety of paſ- 
ſions working in my mind, unable to 
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utter my words; for from what we 
had been talking of, the idea of all the 
torments I had ſuffered from the time 
I firſt obſerved a decline in my fa. 
ther's affections, ruſhed at once upon 
my thoughts, and quite overpowered 
me. Livia looked as pale as death; 
for, thus provoked, I could not hel 

telling her what I thought of her be. 
haviour, Her pride could not bear 


to think I knew her, fo that I believe 


ſhe was at lait in as great a paſſion ag 
ſhe could be; but ſhe never was car- 
ried fo far as to forget her main view. 
My father looked wild at ſeeing us in 
this condition, and deſired Livia to 
tell him, what could be the cauſe of 
all this confuſion ; ſolemnly affirm- 
ing, that no nearneſs of blood, or any 
tie whatever, ſhould ſcreen the perſon 


from his anger who could ule her in 
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ſuch a way as to ruffle that ſweetneſs 
of temper which he knew nothing 
©, but the higheſt provocation could ſo 
much get the better of, as to make her 
talk ſo loud, and look ſo diſcompoſed. 
By this time ſhe had enough recollect- 
ed herſelf to think of an anſwer pro- 
per for her purpoſe; and told him, 
It was no matter now—it was over 
—ſhe had recovered herſelf again; 
but I had. been in a violent paſſion, 
only becaule ſhe ſaid - and then 
© ſhe repeated ſome trifling thing, which 


however had two meanings; and the 
« different manner ſhe now ſpoke it in 
from what ſhe had done before, gave 


© it quite another turn; and you may 
© be ſure her huſband took it in the molt 
« favourable ſenſe. But,” ſaid ſhez 


I ͤ muſt have been a ſtock or a ſtone, 


«« and have had no manner of feeling, 
ce if I had not been provoked at the 


' 6 anſwers ſhe made.“ On which the 


«© choſe to repeat the moſt virulent ex - 
prefſion I had made uſe of; and, I con- 
feſs, I was quite unguarded, and ſaid 
whatever I was prompted to by my 
rage. She concluded, by ſaying 


a a aa a 


© ſhe was calm again. During the 
time the was ſpeaking, the poor 
* unhappy deceived man ſtared with 


fury; his eye-balls rolled; and, like 


© Othello, he bit his nether lip with 
* fury. At laſt, he ſuddenly ſprung 
forward, and ſtruck mel“ 


While Camilla was relating this laſt | 


tranſaction, her voice faultered by de- 
grees, till ſhe was able to ſpeak 4 
| more, 


there ſhould be an end of it; for now 
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more. She trembled with the agonies 
the remembrance of paſt afffictions 
threw her into, and at laſt fainted away. 
David catched her in his arms, but 
knew not what to do to bring her to 


life again, for he was almoſt in the 


ſame condition himſelf, 

At this very inſtant Valentine entered 
the room ; he was amazed at this ſcene, 
and knew not to what cauſe to aſcribe 
it, However, his preſent thoughts were 
all employed in conſiderations how he 
could help his ſiſter; he ran for water, 
and threw it in her face, which ſoon 
brought her to herſelf, The brother 
and David were both rejoiced to, hear 
her ſpeak again, but particularly David, 
for hereally thought ſhe had been dead. 
The reſt of the evening paſſed in con- 
verſation on indifferent things. Valen- 
tine ſeemed more thoughtful than uſual. 
Camilla obſerved it, and could not help 


being unealy : ſhe was terrified leſt hge 


ſhould have met with ſome new vexa- 


tion, However, as he did not mention 


any thing, ſhe would not aſk him be- 


fore a third perſon. When they retired 


to reſt, Valentine followed her into her 


room, and ſeemed as if he had ſome- 
thing io ſay to her which he was afraid 


to diſcloſe, and yet was unable to con- 
ceal ; for his love for Camilla was quite 
of a different kind from that of thoſe 
brothers, who, by their fathers having 
more concern for the keeping up the 
grandeur of their names, than for the 


welfare of their poſterity, having got the 


poſſeſſion of all the eſtate of the family, 


out of mere kindneſs and good - nature, 


allow their ſiſters enough out of it to 


keep them from ſtarving in ſome hole in 


the country, where their ſmall ſubſiſt- 
ence jult ſerves to ſuſtain them the long - 
er in their miſery, and prevents them 
from appearing in the world to diſgrace 
their brother by their poverty. | 
Valentine was afraid to ſay any thing 
which could any wiſe be ſhocking to 
perion he would never have been 
alhamed of owning a friendſhip for, 
notwithſtanding ſhe was a woman. Ca- 
milla ſaw him in perplexity, and begged 
him to Jet her know what it was that 
grieved him; and if it was in her pow- 
er, by any labour or pains, either to re- 
eve or comfort him, aſſured him of her 
ſtance. Valentine then made the fol- 
lowing reply. My dear Camilla, I 
am certain, wants no proof of my ſin- 
: cere affection, and I muſt confeſs all 
my preſent uneaſineſs is on your ac- 
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count: the condition I juſt now found 
you in, with the confuſion in Mr. 
Simple's looks, raiſed fears in my 
breatt, left you ſhould be now going 
to ſuffer, if poſſible, more than you 
have already gone through; for in 
minds as generous as I know yours to 
be, the ſtrongeſt affections are thoſe 
which are firtt raiſed by obligations. 
I am not naturally ſuſpicious; but the 
experience I have already had of man- 
kind, and the beauty of your form, 
with the anxiety I am always in for 
your welfare, inclines me to fear 
the worſt, You, of all womankind, 
ſhould be moſt careful how you enter 
into any engagements of love; for 
that ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, and all 
that tenderneſs you are poſſeſſed of, 
will expoſe you to the utmoſt miſery z 
and, unleſs you meet with a man 
whoſe temper is like your own, which 
will be no eaſy matter for you to do, 
you will be as unwiſe to throw away 
all the goodneſs you are miſtreſs of on 
him, as a man would be, who had a 
great ſtock in trade, to join it with 
another, who not only was worth no- 
thing of his own, but was a ſpend- 
thrift, and inſenſible of the great good 
he was doing him. I acknowledge 


this gentleman has behaved to us both 
in a manner which demands the re- 


turn of all our moſt grateful ſenti- 
ments; but if what he has done ſhould 
be owing to the liking of your per- 
ſon, and he ſhould be plotting your 
miſery inftead of your welfare, I had 
rather be in the condition he found' us 


6 in, than be relieved by any one whe 


can have ſo mean, ſo deſpicable a way 


© of thinking.” Camilla hearkened with 


the. utmoſt attention while Valentine 


was ſpeaking ; and, when he had finiſh- 
ed, told him, ſhe thought ſhe could ne- 


ver enough acknowledge his kindneſs 
in his concern for her; but ſhe aſſured 
him, that by all ſhe could obſerve in 
Mr. Simple's behaviour, and-ſhe had 
narrowly examined all his words and 
actions, ſhe could not but think he had 
as much honour as he made an out- 
ward profetſion of. That indeed ſhe 
could not deny but that ſhe thought he 

had ſome regard for her; but he ſeemed. 
rather afraid to let her know it, than ſo- 


citous to make an appearance of it, 


which ſhe imputed to his delicacy, leſt 
ſhe ſhould ſuſpect he took any advan- 
tage of her unhappy circumſtances, or 
thought what he had done for her ought 


to 


had heard that day. 
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to lay any reftraint on her affections. 


She defired her brother not to be un- 


eaſy ; told him, that it was the repeti- 
tion of what ſhe could never remember 
without horror, that had thrown her in- 
to the way he found her in; and aſſured 
him, if David mentioned any thing of 
Jove to her, ſhe would tell him of it, 
and conduct herſelf by his advice. After 


this promiſe, he took his leave of her, 


and went to bed. | | 
David could get but little ſleep that 


night, for the various reflections which 


crouded into his mind on the ſtory he 
All the good 
qualities Camilla intimated her father 


Vas poſſeſſed of, and yet his being ca- 
pable of acting in ſuch a manner by 


fuch a daughter, were melancholy in- 


dications to him, that a perfect charac? 
ter was no where to be found. When 


he thought on Camilla's ſufferings, his 


| indignation was raiſed againſt him; 


then, when he remembered that all his 
faults were owing to being deceived by 
a woman of Livia's art, he could not 


help having a compaſſion for him. But 


from this ſcene, which he looked on 
With terror, there was a ſudden tranſi- 
tion in his mind to the idea of all Ca- 
milla's ſoftneſs and goodneſs. On this 
he dwelt with the utmoſt rapture; but 


was often interrupted in this pleaſing 


dream, though much againſt his will, 
dy the remembrance of her owning ſhe 

had ſometimes been weak enough to 
| _— in her heart at ſeeing Livia 


teaze her father; but then ſo many ex- 


_ euſes immediately preſented themſclves 
to plead in his breaſt for Camilla, that 


had her frailties been much greater, 
they would not have prevented his 
thinking that in her he had met with 
all he wiſhed. He longed for an op- 
| whey of hearing the reſt of her 
ſtory; 


the way, Camilla, by his earneſt deſire, 


went on with her hiſtory in the follow- 
ing manner. 5 


CHA'P. II. 


A CONTINUATION OF THE HIS- 


TORY OF CAVILLA, 


I Ceaſed, Sir, at a part, the remem- 


L © brance of which always affects 
me in ſuch a manner, that my reſo- 


or he was now perfectly ſure 
that he ſhould hear nothing in it but 
what was to her advantage. And the 
next time Valentine was gone out of 
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lution is not ſtrong enough to k 

life in me at the repetition of it, It 
was the firſt time my father had ever 
ſtruck me, though J had been bred up 
with him from my infancy: I wy 
ſtunned with the blow; but my ſenſes 
ſoon returned, and brought with them 
that train of horrible thoughts, which 


it is equally impoſſible for me ever to 


root from my memory, or to find 
words, in any language capable of 
expreſſing. When my father ſaw 
me fall, I believe he was at fir 
frightened : he took me up, and ſet 
me upon the bed; but the moment 
Livia ſaw there was no real hurt 
done, fearing he ſhould relent, and 


make it up with me again, ſhe hur- 


ried him out of the room, under the 
pretence of being frightened at his 
paſſion; ſaying, ſhe would not that he 
ſhould have ſtruck me on any ac. 


count, eſpecially in her quarrel, for 


ſhe could bear it all. And then ſhe put 


him in mind again of what ſhe thought | 


he would be moſt diſpleaſed at my 
ſaying. I had not ſpoke one word, 
nor was 1 able. The moment they 
were gone, I threw myſelf back on 
the bed, in greater agonies than the 
ſtrongeſt imagination can paint, of 
than I can comprehend how human 
nature is able to ſurvive. My father's 
leaving me in this condition, without 
giving himſelf any farther trouble 
about what I ſuffered, or to find out 
whether I really deſerved this treat- 
ment, hurt me more than even his 
ſtriking me had done. . 

© In this miſerable condition I lay til 
Valentine came in. It was his cuſtom 
always to come up immediately to me 
after he had been abroad. The poor 


creature found me almoſt drowned in 
tears, and unable to tell him the cauſe 


of them. He gueſſed Livia was at 
the bottom of whatever it was that 
made me in this ſituation, He at firlt 
ſwore he would go and know from het 
what ſhe had done to me. I caught 
hold of him, and ſhewed him by 4 
looks, that nothing would hurt me 

much; and by that means prevail 

with him to fit down by me, till I 
could recover myſelf enough to ſpeak} 


when, with the interruption of ſigns 


and tears, I told him every thing that 
had happened. Valentine, who 18 
very far from being paſſionate, (but 
the paſſions of men who are not p 5 
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jeg to be ruffled, are much more to be 
$ dreaded, than thoſe of a ſort of people 
ho can have their whole frame 
e ſhaken and torn to pieces about every 
grain of muſtard- ſeed, or every blaſt 
« of wind) when he had heard me out, 
grew outrageous, inſiſted that I would 
6 let him go, for he was reſolved no 
© reſpe&t, even for his father, ſhould 
© prevent his telling Livia ſhe ſhould 
© not uſe me in that manner. Nay, 
and before her huſband's face, he 
© would diſplay all her tricks, and ſhew 
him how ſhe impoſed on him. 

© I was now frightened to death, for 
I would not have had my father and 
© brother met, while he was in this hu- 
© mour, for the whole world. I Rill 
kept hold of him, and begged him, 
with all the moſt endearing expreſ- 
© ſons I was miſtreſs of, not to increaſe 
© my miſeryy but to ſit down till he was 
cool, that we might conſult together 
© what was beſt for us to do. He was 
* ſo good, in conſideration for me, to 
comply with my requeſt, and I did all 
I could to calm his paſſion; and when 
© Ifound he was able to hearken to me, 
cried out, „Oh! Valentine, in this 
* houſe I can live no longer; the fight 
« of my father, now I have ſuch evi- 
dent proofs his affection is ſo entirely 


s alienated from me, is become as great 


* a torment to me as ever it was a 
4 bleſſing. I value not what I ſhall 
* go through in being a vagabond, 
* and not knowing where to go; for 
„ am certain no poverty, no miſery, 
* cant ever equal what I ſuffer here. 
“But then, how ſhall I leave you! 


Can T bear to be ſeparated from the 


* only comfort I have left it the world, 
* or can I be the cauſe of your leaving 
your father's houſe, and ſubjectin 
* you to, perhaps, more afflictions than 
* you already endure! »Tis that 
® thought diftrafts my mind! for, as 
udo myſelf, I am careleſs of every 
thing future, and am ſure nothing, 
when I am abſent from hence, can 
* ever make me feel what I do at this 
moment; nor would I have, borne it 


„ ſo long,” had it not been for fear of 


vging greater miſchiefs on your 
head, than what yeu now ſuffer. 
Valentine ſwore he would never 


torfike me, that he would accom- 


V me wherever 1 pleaſed, and be 
22 ſupport und guard to the utmoſt 
def his power) for that he valued his 
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life no longer than it eonduesd to 
that end; but he thought it adviſe- 
able we ſhould make one effort, be- 
fore we took ſuch a ſtep, to'convitice 
my father of Livia's treachery, an 


lay before him how ſhe had uſed us; 


perhaps his affection might return for 
us, his eyes might be opened, and 


every thing be right again, 


I conſidered a moment, and then 
replied, My deat brother, I am very 
certain my father's paſſion for this 
woman muſt be without all bounds; 
or he could never have been influ- 
xnced by any arts of hers to ſtrike 
me, and uſe me as he has done, 
Were we to attempt to open his eyes 
on her faults, he would not hearken 
to us, and only hate us the morez 
and, could we give him any faſpicion 
of her, it would only make him un- 
happy, which, let him uſe me ever ſo 
cruelly, the world could not bribe 
me to wiſh him; for, as I take his 
fondneſs for Livia to be unconquer- 
able, all the eaſe he has he owes to 
his blindneſs: and J am ſure, if a 
man was put in heavy chains, which 
he had no means of taking off, and 
was mad enovgh to deceive himſelf, 
and fancy they were bracelets madt 
of the fineſt jewels, and ſtrings of the 


ſofteſt ſilk, that man would be ver 
little his friend who ſhould take 


pains to convince him they were 


made of iron, till he felt all their 


weight, and was ſenſible of his own 
unhappy condition. Nay, if I loved 
him, and was confined within his 
reach, and he ſhould carry his mad- 
neſs ſo far as to ſtrike me with the 
iron, fancying it was ſo ſoft 1 could 
not feel it, while the hurt was not 
great enough to throw me off my 
guard, I would not tell him of it. 
Indeed, I would get from him, if 


« jt was in my power, as I will now 
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from my father, leſt I ſhould be 
tempted to act a part I myſelf think 
wrong, and contrive fome method 
of undeceiving him, to his own mi- 
ſer y.“ | | | 

6 Valentine was by this time quite 
cool, and approved of what I had faid. 
We therefore took a reſolution of go- 
ing from thence, though we knew not 
whither, nor who would receive us. 
We at laſt recollected we had an old 


aunt, who uſed to be very kind to us, 


nd appeared to have taken a great 
nts -- ſaney 
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faney to Valentine: to her therefore 
we went, and begged her, for ſome little 
time, till we could fettle what to do 
with ourſelves, to let us remain in her 
houſe. We told her as much of what 
had happened, as we thought juſt ne- 
ceſſary to plead for us in going from 
our father's houſe; but with the 
greateſt caution, that we might throw 
as little blame on him as pothble. 


We could not avoid letting her a 
little into Livia's behaviour, for we 


had no other juſtification for what 
we had done. She ſaid, the was very 
much amazed at what we told her, 
for Livia had a very good character; 
but ſhe ſuppoſed this was a paſſionate 
quarrel, and ſhe would take care of 


us, til} ſuch time as it could be made 
We aſſured her that was 


up again. 
impoſſible; that we would on no ac- 


count ever go back to a place we had 


ſuffered ſo much in: and only in- 
treated as the greateſt favour, that 
ſhe would grant us ſome little corner 


of her houle to be in, and let nobody 


know we were there. She took little 
notice of what we ſaid, but reſolved to 
act her own way. 

The next day ſhe went out, and at 


her return came into the room where 


we were, with the greateſt fury ima- 


ginable in her looks; and aſked us, 


what it was we meant, by telling her 
a ſtory of Livia's ill- uſage, and God 
knows what; and endeavouring to im- 
poſe on her, and make her acceſſary 
to our wicked converſation with each 
other. Brother and ſiſter! —it was un- 
natural. She did not think the world 
had been arrived at ſuch a pitch of 


wickedneſs. She ran on in this man- 
ner for a great while, without giving 


us leave to anſwer her. | 
Valentine and I ſtood ſtaring at one 
another, for we did not underitand 


one word ſhe ſaid: at laſt, whewſhe had 


talked herſelf out of breath, I heg- 
ged her to explain herſelf, for I was 


really at a loſs to know what ſhe 


meant; if ſhe had any thing to lay 
to our charge, and would pleaſe to 
let us know what it was, we were 
ready to juſtify ourſelves. Then ſhe 


© began again, Oh! undoubtedly 
4 you are very innocent people — you 
« don't knew what I mean.” | 


« 


* Then ſhe launched out into a long 
harangue on the crying and abomin- 
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and ſeemed in the greateſt affliction; 
that ever the ſhould live to hear a ne. 
phew and niece of hers could be ſuch 
odious creatures. At laſt I gueſſed 
« what ſhe would inſinuate; but, as ! 
© knewmyſelf perfectly innocent, could 
not imagine how ſuck a thought could 
come into hex head. E begged her for 
God's ſake to let me know who could 
have filled her ears with ſuch a horrid 
© ſtory; and by degrees I got it out of 
ber. It feems this good woman had 
© been at my father's that afternoon, 
© withadeſign of reconciling and bring- 
ing us together again: when ſhecame 
© 10, the found Livia and her huſband 
© ſitting together; after the uſual com- 
© pliments of civility were paſt, ſhe be- 
gan to mention us, told them we were 


R «a a a 


at her houſe; and that ſhe was come 


© with an intention of making up ſome 


little diſputes ſhe underſtood. there had 
© been between us. Livia now ateda 


6 part, which perhaps ſhe had not long 
© intended; but I am. convinced, whoever 
is capable, unprovoked, to do ano- 
ther an injury, will ſtop at nothing to 
© carry their ſchemes through; and, it 


_ © they find no villainy in the perſon they 


thus undeſervedly proſecute, they will 
© make no ſcruple of inventing " 
© thing, ever ſo bad, for their own jul- 
© tification, | : 
The moment my aunt mentioned us, 
Livia fell into a violent paſſion of cry- 


© ing, and ſaid, ſhe was ſure ſhe was 


© the moſt unfortunate woman alive; 
© ſhe did not doubt but we had told her 
© everything we could think of to-vilify 
her; for we were cunning enough to 
© know, that mothers-in-law were eatt- 
ly believed by the world to be in fault, 
© though: ſhe was ſure ſhe had always 
© atted- by us, as if we had been her 
© own children, She ſaid, her chief con» 
* cern now was for us, for that ſhe was 
«© in the utmoſt conſternation, to think 
© what the world would ſay of us; 2 
© young man and woman running awiſ 
© together” from their father's houſe, 
* without any reaſon, (and ſhe was ſure 
© ſhe knew of none) had a very bad ap- 
« pearance; and, as all our acquaintance 
© knew we had always a remarkable 
© fondneſs for each other, that circums 
© ſtance would corroborate the ſuſpicion. 
© Then the mentioned ſeveral little in. 
© ftances.in which Valentine and I had 


© ſhewnourreciprocal love; adding, that 


able lin of inceſt, wrung her hands, ; although the had great reaſon ta be. 
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a ſſere we both hated her; yet, as we 
were ſo nearly related to the man ſhe 
loved, ſhe could not help being con- 
« cerned for our welfare. As ſhe ſpoke 
© this, ſhe looked at her hufband with 
-6. ſuch an air of ſoftneſs and tenderneſs, 
« as ſhe knew would be the ftrongeſt 
0 proof ĩimaginable to him of her ſin- 
« cerity. My father ſtood for ſome lit- 


tile time in amazement, and was ſtruck 


« with the utmoſt horror at the thought 
Livia had foggefted to him; and then 
« ſwore he would ſend for us home, and 
lock us up ſeparately from each other. 
« This would utterly have fruſtrated all 
« Livia's deſigns; for ſhe knew the tem- 
« per of the man ſhe had to deal with 
« well enough to be ſatisfied, if once we 
came home again, time would bring 
about a reconciliation between my fa- 
ther and us, which ſhe was refolved 
to prevent; and therefore, as ſhe had 
gone ſo far, ſhe thought herſelf now 
© under a neceſſity to go through with 
Cit, Few people ſtop in the midſt of 
© villainies, as the firſt ſtep is much the 
© hardeſt to get over. 1 
Livia therefore, with the appearance 
© of the greateſt perturbation of mind, 
nas if it was the utmoſt force to her in 
this caſe even to ſpeak the truth, and 
* with tears in her eyes, ſaid, things 


© were now come to fuch an extremity, 


that in order to prevent her huſband's 
* having any ſuſpicion of her giving his 
children any cauſe for their hatred, 
© ſhewas forced, againſt her will, to con- 
© feſs, ſhe knew the reaſon of our aver- 
* fion to her. I have diſcovered a 
« ſecret, my dear.” —Here fhe made a 
C 2 and then deſired to be excuſed 
trom proceeding any farther; but my 
* father, whoſe ſoul was now on fire, 
© infiſted in the ſtrongeſt manner on 
knowing the whole. She then with 


© an affected confuſion, and a low voice, 


continued thus: © accidentally 
found out a ſecret which they feared 
might one time or other diſcover; 
and therefore uſed all the methods 
they could invent, to give your fa- 
* ther an ill opinion of me, that if I 
told it, it might be diſbelieved.“ She 
* then turned to him, and ſaid, © I 
** ought to aſk your pardon, Sir, for ſo 


long concealing from you a thing 


1 which is of the utmoſt conſequence 
pi to your family; but it was the fear 
of making you unhappy, was the 


*: reaſon of it, and I could never bring 


« myſelf ta give you the pain you muſt 
© have felt at the knowledge of it. 
« Nay, nothing but your abſolute com- 


© mands, which I ſhall ever obey, could 


«« even now enforce me. It is now ſome 
« time ſince I found out there was a cri- 
© minal converſation hetween your ſon 
« and daughter; to this was owing all 


ce that love they talked of to each other; 


% to this may be impated Valentine's 
% melancholy, and this was the foun- 
« dation of all the paſſions you have 
© ſeen Camilla in, which ſhe feigned- 
© to be owing to her grief for uſing 
4 her ill; for on their oaths and ſo- 
© Jemn promiſes of amendment, I aſ- 


e ſvred them you ſhould know nothing 


« of it. I don't know whether I am 


« excuſable for ſo 3 but I had fo 


© great a dread of diſturbing your peace 
« of mind, that I could not prevail 


« with mylelf to act otherwiſe, and was 


in hopes to have preſerved your quiet, 
“ and by this lenſty have ſaved your 


te children from ruin. I have watched 
„ them alli could,“ (thus ſhe arttully 


gave a reaſon for all her actions) - and 
it was on my ſpeaking to Camilla 


e yelterday, becauſe I obſerved ſhe ſtill 


« continued to contrive methods of be- 


ing alone with Valentine, ſhe fell 
te into that paſſion in which you found 


« her. This, if they will come before 
« yon, I will affirm to their faces, 


« and I think they cannot even dare t 


« deny it. 0 | 
© Perhaps, Sir, you will wonder how 
Livia could venture to go fo far as 


« this, in a tkivg ſhe knew to be utterly. 


« falſe; but, if we conſider it ſeriouſly, 
© ſhe hazarded norhing by itz on the 
© contrary, this pretended openneſs was 
the ſtrongeſt confirmation-of the truth 


of what Ihe aſſerted. She knew very 


« well, there could be no more than 


© our bare words againſt hers; and that, 


before a judge as partial to her as her 


© huſband, there was no danger but ſne 


© ſhould be believed. My father now 
« ſaw every thing made clear before 


© him, the reaſon of all our diſcontents 


© was no longer a ſecret; he was amazed 
© at our wickedneſs, and ſaid, he was 
« ſorry he had been the cauſe of ſuch 
© creatures coming into the world; that 
© he would never lee us more; then con- 


© cluded with a compliment to Livia, 


on her great goodneſs, and wondered 
« howit was poſſible any thing could be 
© ſo bad, as to abuſe ſuch ſoftneſ and 
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good-nature, 'On which Livia re- 
plied, ſhe did not value our beha- 
viour, nothing but neceſſity ſhould 
have extorted from her what ſhe al- 
ways intended to conceal; and, if ſhe 
might adviſe, he ſhould fee us again, 


ſeparate us from each other, and make. 
no noiſe in the world about ſuch an 
She well knew my fa- 
- ther's temper, and that his ſceing ſhe. 
- thus returned good for evil, would 
only raiſe his eſteem the higher for her, 
and exaſperate him the more againſt 


affair as this. 


us. 


wickedneſs, and in the higheſt admi- 


ration of Livia's virtue. From this 
viſit ſhe came directly home to us, 


with a reſolution ſuch wretches ſhould 
find no harbour in her houſe, and 
talked to us in the manner already re- 


lated. 


Valentine and I were like ſtatues, 
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on the hearing of all this, and it was 
ſome time beiore we could recolle&t 
ourielves enough to ſpeak: this was 


thought to be owing to our guilt, and 
the ſname of being detected, inflead 


of amazement and indignation at hear- 
ing our innocence thus falſely accuſed. 
It was in vain for us to endeavour at 
clearing ourſelves, for my aunt was 


a very good Tort of a woman, as far 
as her underſtanding would give her 


leave; but ſhe had the misfortune of 
having ſuch a turned head, that ſhe 
was always in the wrong, and there 


was never any poſſibility of convinc- 
ing her of the contrary of any thing 


ſhe had once reſolved to believe. She 
had run away warmly with the 


thoughts of the terrible fin of inceſt, 
and therefore we were to be condemn- 
ed unheard, and be thought guilty 

without any proof, N © 
David could contain himſelf no long- 
gerz but looking at Camilla with an air 
of the greateſt compaſſion, cried out, 
Good God! Madam. what have you 


ſufferedl and how was you able to 
bear vp in the midſt of all theſe afflic- 
tians? I would rather go and live in 


ſome cave, where I may never ſee any 
thing in human ſhape again, than 


hear of another Livia. And how 
could your aunt be fo barbarous, as 
not to give you leaye to juſtify you;- 
ſelves? | 

© So far from it, Sir,“ replied Ca- 


” milla, ; my aunt would by ng means 


aunt was aſtoniſhed at our 
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ſuffer ſuch wicked creatures, as the 
now believed us, to remain under the 
ſame root with her. Thus were we 
abandoned and deſtitute of all means 
of ſupport; for we had but one guinea 
in the world; and Livia took care to 
make the ſtory that we were run from 
home, that we might have a better 
opportunity to carry on our intrigues, 
fly like lightning through all our 
relations and acquaintance. So that, 


« 
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of them, it was in vain, no one would 
admit us, except one old maiden cou- 
ſin, who; inſtead of doing any thing 
for our reliet, ſaid all the ill-natured 
things (on the report ſhe had heard of 
vs) the utmoſt malice could think of, 
She had always been very circumſpect 
in her own conduct, and was rather a 
devotee than other wiſe; and I verily 
believe ſhe was glad of an opportuni- 
ty to vent her own ſpleen, while ſhe 
was filly enough to imagine ſhe was 
exerting herſelf in the cauſe of virtue. 
* We knew not which way to turn 
ourſelves; but, as we happened to be 
tolerably dreſſed, we thought we 


might poſhbly be admitted into a 


lodging where we were not known: 
wg happened on that very houſe, Sir, 
where you found us, and took that 
little floor you afterwards had; but 
what to do for money to pay for it, or 
to keep us, we could not imagine. 
While we were in this unhappy ſitu- 
ation, poor Valentinefell into a violent 
fever; this misfortune made me al- 
molt diſtracted; what to do to ſupport 
him I could not tej!; and to ſee him 
want what was neceſſary for him, was 


this neceflity, and urged on by my 
eager deſiie to ſerve my brother, I 
took a reſolution of trying whether | 
could raiſe compaſſion enough in ary 
perſon to induce them to relieve me. 
I avoided all places where I was 
known, but went to ſeveral gentle- 
men's houſes; I told juſt the heads 
of my ſtory, concealing my name, 
and all thoſe circumſtances which 
might fix it on our family; ſuppobng 
the perſons I told it to ſhould have 
heard any thin g of my father, or of our 
running away. | 

« Amongſt the people I went to, ! 
found ſome gentlemen who had good- 
© nature enough, as I then thought it; 


to ſppply me ſo far, as to age ny 


DAVID SIMPLE, 
«0 get Valentine neceſſaries. My and then ſent me to ſamebody elſe, 


« heart was full of gratitude towards 
« them, and I thought I could never 


enough acknowledge the obligation; 


« but when I went to them a ſecond 


time (for they bid me come again 


« when that was gone) they ſeverally 
« entertained me with the beauty of my 
6 perſon, and began to talk to me in a 


« ſtile, which gave me to underſtand 


they were not filly enough to part with 
their money for nothing. In ſhort, 
found I had nothing farther to expect 
from them, unleſs I would pay a price 
] thought too dear for any thing they 
could do for me. Here I was again 
« diſappointed, and obliged to ſeek out 


new ways of getting bread for us both. 


By the care I had taken, I had got my 


© brother out of his fever; but it had 


left him ſo weak, he was not able to 
* ſtir out of his bed. I could not ſhew 
© my head amongſt any of my old ac- 
# quaintance,and Iperceived all the ladies 
I applied to looked on me with diſdain, 
though I knew not for what reaſon; 


© and I found amongſt the men I had 


© but one way of railing charity. My x 


# ſpirits were now quite. worn out, and 


] was drove to the laſt deſpair; I was 
almoſt ready to ſink under the weight 


of my afflictions; and I verily believe 


' ſhould have done it, had it not been 
for the conſideration I had for Valen- 
# tine. EE 

It came into my head, one morn- 
ing. as I was revolving in my mind 
* what ſtep I ſhould take next, to diſ- 
« guiſe mylelf in ſuch a manner, as 
that no one could be under any temp- 
tation from my perſon. I made my- 
' ſelf a nump- back, dyed my ſkin in ſe- 
* veral places with great ſpots of yel- 


low; ſo that, when I looked in the 
* glaſs, I was almoſt frightened at my 


* own figure. I dreſſed myſelf decent- 
© ly, and was reſolved to try what I 
* could procure this way. I now found 
there was not a man would hearken to 
* me: if I began to ſpeak of my mi- 
ſery, they laughed on one another, and 
© ſeemed to think it was no manner of 
* conſequence what a wretch ſuffered, 
who had it not in her power to give 
them any pleaſure. The women, in- 
* deed, ceaſed their diſdain, and ſeem- 
"ed to take compaſſion on me; but it 
was a very ſmall matter I got from 
them, for * all told me, they would 


. rye me, if it was in their power; 
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who they ſaid was immenſely rich, 
and could afford to give away money; 


© but when I came to thele rich people, 


allT heard from them was a complaint 
of their poverty, and how ſorry they 
were they could not help me. You 


muſt imagine it could not be amongſt - 


perſons in very high life I went; for 
I had no means of getting into their 
houſes; but amonglt thoſe ſort of 
people, where being dreſſed like a gen- 


tlewoman is paſſport enough for 8 


ſeen and ſpoken to. The figure I 

borrowed availed me as little as that 
which nature had given me. I began 
now to look on myſelf with horror, 


and to conſider I was the cauſe that 
Valentine lay in ſuch a condition, 


without any hopes of being reftored 
to his health again; for his weakneſs 
was ſo great, it required much more 
than I was able to procure for him to 
ſupport him. I reflected, that if I 
could have commanded my paſſions, 


to have borne my father's flights, and 


Livia's ill- uſage, with patience, he 
might have had neceſſaries, though he 
would not have lived a pleaſant life; 
and I had the inexpreſſible torment of 
thinking myſelf guilty of a crime, in 
bringing ſuch miſeries on the beſt of 
brothers. This confideration, added 
to al] my other ſufferings, had very 
nigh got the better of me; and how E 
was able to go through all this, Ican- 
not conceive. If I had had nothing but 
myſelf to have taken care of, I cer- 
tainly ſhould have ſat down and been 


ſtarved todeatb, without making any 


ſtruggle to have withſtood my hard 
fate; but when I looked on Valentine, 


my heart was ready to burſt, and my 


head was full of ſchemes what way L 


ſhould find out to bring him comfort. 


At laft a thought came into my head, 


that I would put on rags, and go 


a begging. I immediately put this 
ſcheme in execution, and accordingly 


took my ſtand at a corner of a ſtreet, 
where'I ſtood a whole day, and told 


as much of my ſtory, as they would 


hear, to every perſon that · paſſed by. 


Numbers ſhook their heads, and cried, 
It was a ſhame ſo many beggars were 
ſuffered to be in the ſtreets, that people 
could not go about their buſineſs 
without being moleſted by them, and 
walked on without giving me any 


thing; but among the crowds that 
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88 
«. paſſed by, a good many threw me a 
penny, or halfpenny, till I found in 
© the evening my gains amounted to 
half a crown. | 

When it grew dark, I was going 
« zoyfully home, and was very thank- 
4 ful for what little J had got; but on a 
fudden I was ſurrounded by three or 
four fellows, who huſtled me amongſt 
them, ſo that I had no way to eſcape: 
one of them whitpered me in the ear, 


be immediately murdered. I have 


could have any terror on one in my cir- 


was, whether it was owing to the timi- 
dity of my tem per, or that I was ſtunn- 
ed with the ſuddenneſs of the thing, I 
let them carry me where they would, 
without daring to cry out. They took 
me under the arm, as if I had been of 
their company, and pulled me into a 
room; where, the moment they had 


I had put all my little treaſure, and 
took it every farthing from me, and 
then aſked me, how I dared to ſtand 
begging in their diftrit without their 
leave; they would have me to know 
that ſtreet belonged to them. And 
ſaying this, they every one ſtruck me 
a blow, and then led me through ſuch 
windings and turnings, it was impoſ- 


and left me in a ſtreet I did not know. 
But I enquired my way home; and, 
as I was in my rags and my borrow- 
ed uglineſs, was not attacked by any 


© one. I ſuppoſe it was owing to that 


© diſguiſe, that I eſcaped meeting with 


© brutal uſage of another kind from 


< thoſe wretches. TY 
David ſhook with horror at that 

thought; and, although he had never 

curſed any body, yet, when he refle&t- 


ed on Camilla's ſufferings, he could 
hardly forbear curſing Livia; and ſaid, 


no puniſhment could be bad enough for 


ſo ſtrongly intereſted in ever 


* 


ber. He was now afraid every time 


Camilla opened her mouth, what he 
fhould hear next; for he found himſelf 
thing 
which.concerned her, that he felt in his 
own mind all the miſery ſhe had gone 
through, and he then aſked her, what 
ſhe could poſſibly do in this unhappy 
fituation, To which ſhe replied, © I 
knew not what to do, my ſpirits were 
6 depreſſed, and worn gut with fatigue, 


that if I made the leaſt noiſe, I ſhould. 
often fince wondered how that threat 


cumſtances ; but I don't know how it 


me faſt, they rifled my bag, in which 


fible I ſhould find my way back again, 
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and I felt the effeAs of the rough blows 
thoſe barbarous creatures had given 
me. But this indeed was triffing, in 
compariſon of the horror which filled 
my mind, when I ſaw Valentine 
faint, and hardly able to ſpeak for 
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no method of getting him any, 


The landlady of the houſe had been 


already clamorous for her money; but 
I had, by perſuaſions and promiſes to 
get it, for her as ſoon as ever I could, 
pacified her from time to time. I was 
afraid the laying open our ſtarving 


of being turned out of doors; and 
yet, deſperate as this remedy appear- 
ed, I was forced to venture at it. 1 


her to give ſomething to relieve the 
poor wretch, whom ſhe ſaw ſick ix 


fell a ſcolding at me, and faid, ſhe 
wondered how I could think poor 
people could live, and pay their rent, 
if ſuch as I took their lodgings, and 
had nothing to pay for them; why 
did not I work as well as other peo- 


underſtand what people meant by ſett- 
Ing up for gentlefolks. I told her, 
if ſhe would be ſo good to get me any 
employment, I would work my fin- 
gers to the bone to pay her what I 
© owed her, and only begged her to give 
« me ſomething for my preſent ſupport. 
« Yes,” anſwered ſhe, © that is a like- 
« ly matter truly! then I ſhould have 
& the work to anſwer for, and be till 
te agreater loſer; for I don't know who 
«© would truſt any thing in the hands 
„“ of beggars.” 
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Good God!' ſaid David, have I 
© lived under the ſame roof with ſuch 


© a monſter, a creature who could be ſo 
© barbarous as. to upbraid, inſtead of 
aſſiſting her fellow-creatures, when 
drove to ſuch a height of miſery . 
Alas, Sir!' ſaid Camilla, there is 
© no ſituation ſo deplorable, no condi- 
tion ſo much to be pitied, as that of a 
gentle woman in real poverty. 1 mean, 
© by real poverty, not having ſufficient 
© to procure us neceſſaries; for g 
+ ſenſe will teach people to moderate 
© their deſires, and leſſen their way of 
living, and Fet be content. 


© family, and education, become mul- 
5 « fortune%y 


want of proper nouriſhment, and 1 had 


condition to her would be the means 


therefore called her up, and begoed 


bed; for that I was in the utmoſt dif. 
treſs to get ſome food for him. She 


ple, if I had no other means of ſup- 
porting myſelf, Sure! ſhe did not 
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t fortunes, when we cannot attain ſome 


means of ſupporting ourſelves in the 


+ tation they throw us into; our friends 
and former acquaintance look on it 
« as a diſgrace to own us. In my caſe, 
indeed, there was ſomething peculiar- 
+ }y unhappy; for my loſs of reputa- 
« tion gave my relations ſome excuſe 
« for their barbarity : though I am con- 
« fident they would have acted near the 
« {fame part without it. Men think our 
« circumitances give them a liberty to 
$ ſhock our ears with propoſals ever ſo 


diſhonourable; and I am afraid there 


«© are women, who do not feel much un- 
« eafinels at ſeeing any one, who is uſed 
to be upon a level with themſelves, 
« thrown greatly below them. If we 
were to attempt getting our living 
« by any trade, people in that ſtation 
« would think we were endeavouring to 
© take their bread out of their mouths, 
© and combine together againſt us; ſay- 
© ing, we moſt certainty deſerve our 


diſtreſs, or our great relations would 


© ſupport us. Men in very high lite 


are taken up wich ſuch various cares, 


© that were they ever ſo good-natured, 
© they cannot hearken to every body's 
complaint, who applies to them for 
* relixf, And the lower ſort of people 
* uſe a perſon who was born in a high- 
er ſtation, and is thrown amongſt 


© them by any misfortune, juſt as I 


© have ſeen cows in a field ule one ano- 


ther; for, if by accident any of 
them falls into a ditch, the reſt all 


Kick againſt them, and endeavour to 
keep them down, that they may not 
get out again. They will not ſuffer 
* us to be equal with them, and get 


our bread as they do; if we cannot be 


© above them, they will have the plea- 
* ſure of caſting us down infinitely be- 
© low them. In thort, perſons, who 


are ſo unfortunate as to be in this 


* ſituation, are in a world full of peo- 
© ple, and yet are as ſolitary as if they 
were in the wildelt deſart; nobody 
* will allow them to be of their rank, 
nor admit them into their community. 
© They ſee all the bleſſings which na- 
ture deals out with ſuch a laviſh hand 
© to all her creatures, without finding 
© any poſſibility of ſharing the leaſt part 


* ofthem. This, Sir, was my miſerable _ 


* caſe, till your bounty relieved me.” 
The raptures David felt at that mo- 

ment, when Camilla had thus ſuddenly 

turned his thoughts on the conſideration 


that he was the cauſe ſhe was relieved 
from that moſt miſerable of all condi- 
tions, which ſhe had juſt deſcribed, are 
not to be expreſſed; and can only be ĩma · 
gined by thoſe people who are capable 
of the ſame actions. He could not 
forbear crying out, was he to live a 
thouſand years, he could never meet 
with another pleaſure equal to the 
thought of having ſerved her; and ſaid, 
if ſhe thought herſelf any way obliged 


to him, the only favour he had to aſk 
of her in return was, never to men- 


tion it more. She was amazed at his 
generofity; however, took no farther 


notice of it, but went on thus with her 
ſtory. | | 


« Whilſt this hard- hearted woman, 
Sir, was talking in this ftrain, a 


© neighbour of hers, who accidentally 


came to fee her, hearing her voice 
* louder than uſual, (though ſhe never 


us to know what was the matter, I 


have an opportunity (for the landlady 
I told her my caſe. The poor wo- 


man, though ſhe worked for her bread, 
was ſo touched with what the heard, 


gave it me; this enabled me to ſup- 


port him two days, for his ſtomach 


was too weak to take any thing but 
biſcuits. As to myſelf, I ſwallowed 
nothing but dry bread and water, for 
I would not rob him of a farthing 
more than juſt ſerved to keep me alive. 
The miſtrels of the houſe, as ſoon as 
this our benefactreſs was gone, began 
again in her old ſtrain, and ſaid, ſhe 


© mult ſend for the proper officers of 
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ſake, not to turn us out in that con- 


dition: and at laſt prevailed ſo far on 
her good nature, that ſhe conſented 
we ſhould ſtay in her houſe, provided 


we would go up into the garret, and 


be contented with one room z for truly 


| ſhe could not ſpare more to ſuch crea» 


tures; and if we could not in a week 
find ſome method of paying her, ſhe 
was reſolved no longer to be impoted 
on; becauſe we had found out ſhe 
could nut help being compaſſionate, 

Rs „ with 


ſpoke in a very low key) came up to 


took hold of her the moment ſhe en- 
tered the room, and as ſoon as I could 


would hardly give me leave to ſpeak) 


and with my brother's pale languid 
look, that ſhe pulled out ſixpence and 
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with many hints how happy we were 


to have met with her, for there were 


very few people in this hard hearted 
world could arrive at ſuch a pitch of 
oodneſs, To thefe terms we were 
orced to ſubmit, and get vp ſtairs 
into that hole which you found us in. 


She did not fail coming up once a day 


to inform us how much ſhe wanted 
her money, although ſhe knew it was 
impoſſible for-us to pay her. | 
The poor woman who had relieved 
us laſt, ſpared us one fixpence more; 
but ſhe happened to get a ſervice, and 
go into the country, ſo that now all 


our hopes were Joſt, I have really 


ſeveral times, during this dreadful 


Heek, wiſhed Valentine dead, that I 
might not ſee him thus languiſ away 
in miſery before my face. 


I fat up 
with him the whole time. I will not 
ſhock a nature ſo tender as yours, Sir, 
with the repetition of what horrors 
paſſed in my mind, between my then 
preſent ſufferings, and the expecta- 
tion of ſeeing my dear brother, in his 
miſerable condition, ſoon turned into 
the ſireet. The time was juſt expired, 
when ſhe was come up with a reſo- 


lution of turning us out of doors, 


when the noiſe ſhe made brought you 
up to ſee,” and relieve our miſery. 


What little things there were in that 


diſmal room when firlt we went up, 
ſhe by degrees took away, under the 
pretence of wanting them for ſome 
uſe or other, till ſhe left us nothing 
at all; and a poor creature ill, as Va- 
lentine was, could not get even'the 
coarſeſt cloaths to cover him. I had 
managed the little that good woman 
ſpared me from her own labour in 
ſuch a manner, he had been but one 
day totally without any ſuſtenance; 
but, for my part, I had for two days 
taſted nothing but cold water: and 
we muſt both have periſhed in that 
deplorable miſery, had not you oppor- 
tunely come toſave us, and reſtored us 
to lite and plenty.“ | 

Camilla ceaſed ſpeaking; and David, 


after looking at her with amazement, 


was going to make ſome obſervations 
on the various ſcenes of wretchednels 
ſhe had-gone through, when Valentine 
entering the room, made them turn the 
converſation on more indifferent ſub- 


jets, and fo paſſed the evening very 
a greeably together, And with Camilla's 
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ſtory, till ſhe met with David, I halb 
conclude this chapter, * hee 
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A SHORT CHAPTER, BUT wc 
CONTAINS SURPRIZING MAT. 
TER, | oh | . 


HE next converſation David had 

with Camilla, after ſome obſer. 
vations on her own ſtory, he was natu« 
rally led into a diſcourſe on Cynthia, 
The moment Camilla heard her name, 
(from a ſuſpicion that ſhe was her for- 
mer companion) ſhe' ſhewed the utmoſt 
eagerneſs in her enquiries concerning 
her, which opened David's eyes, and 


he immediately fancied ſhe was the 


perfon whom Cynthia had mentioned 


in ſo advantageous a 1 This, con- 


ſidering what he then felt for Camilla, 
gave him a pleaſure much eaſier felt 
than deſcribed; and which can only be 
imagined by thoſe people who know 
what it is to have a paſſion, and yet can- 
not be eaſy unleſs the object of it de. 
ſerves their eſteem, 

David was too much concerned, 


while Camilla was telling her o.] n 


ſtory, with the part ſhe herſelf bore in 
it, to obferve what ſhe ſaid of any other 
perſon, and overlooked the circum- 
ftance of her friend's going abroad 
with a lady of faſhion, who had taken 
a fancy to her: but now they were 
both ſoon convinced that ſhe was the 
very perſon whom Camilla had been ſo 
fond of. 
David therefore related to her Cyn- 
thia's ſtory; the diſtreſſes of which 
moved Camilla in ſuch a manner, ſhe 
could not refrain from weeping. David 
was melted into tenderneſs at the fight 
of her tears; and yet inwardly rejoiced 
at the thoughts of her being capable of 
ſnedding them on ſo juſt an occaſion. 
He then ſaid, he thought it would be 
pope to acquaint Valentine with-the 


hopes ſhe had of ſeeing her friend again, 


Camilla, with a ſigh, replied, the never 
concealed any thing from her brother 
which gave her pleaſure. This fg, 
he thought, aroſe from reflecting on 
Cynthia's misfortunes z but in reality 
ſomething that more nearly concern 
her was at the al = For — 
remembered enough of Valentine s be- 
d enovg haviom 
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paviour to Cynthia before ſhe went 
abroad, to be well aſſured he could not 
hear of any probability of ſeeing her 
again, without great perturbation of 
mind: however, the next time they 
met, ſhe by degrees opened to him 
what David told her. But the pale- 
neſs of his countenauce, and the anxiety 
which appeared in his looks, while ſhe 
was ſpeaking, cannot be expreſſed. 
David, who, from his own goodneſs of 
heart, required the ſtrongeſt prools to 
convince him of any ili in another, 
from the ſame goodneſs caſily perceived 
all the emotions which ariſe m the 
mind from tenderneſs; and conſequently 
was not Jong in ſuſpence at Valentine's 
extracrdinary behaviour on this occa- 
fon. + 


Camilla had acted with great honour | 


for although the had told David, as her 
benefactor and friend, the whole hiſto- 
ty of her own life, ſhe had ſaid no more 
of her brother than what was neceſſary; 


thinking ſhe had no right, on any ac- 


count, to diſcover his ſecrets, unleſs 
by his permiſſion. 
Valentine, after feveral changes of 


countenance, and being in ſuch a ſitu - 


ation he could not utter his words, at 
laſt recovered himſelf enough to beg 
David to tell him all he knew of Cyn- 
thia, which he generouſly complied 
with, even ſo far as to inform him of 
her adventure with my Lord ——, and 
ber refuſal of himſelf; but as I think 
it equally as unneceſſary as it is difh- 


cult to attempt any deſcription of what, 


Valentine felt during David's narration, 


T ſhall leave that to my reader's own 


imagination. Eo 

The reſult of this converſation was, 
Valentine's earneſt requeſt to his ſiſter 
immediately to write to Cynthia: the 


knew where Cynthia's couſin lived; and 
t&ly a ſtranger to the re- 


3s ſhe was per 
fuſing her brother any thing he deſired, 
t was no ſooner aſked than complied 
with; but when David, Valentine, and 
Camilla, ſeparated that night to go to 
ed, various were their reff 
nous were their ſituations. Camilla's 
mind was on the rack, at the conſidera- 
uon that David had offered himſelf to 
Cynthia; he was pleaſing himſelf with 
the thoughts of the other's refuſin 
u, ſince he was now acquainted wi 


ections, va- 
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Camilla; and Valentine ſpent the whole 
night in being toſſed about between 


hopes and fears, Cynthia's refuſal of 
my Lord ——, and David, ſometimes 


gave him the utmoſt pleaſure, in flat- 
tering his hopes that he might be the 
caule of it; but the higher his joy was 
raiſed on this account, the greater was 


his torment, when he feared ſore man 


ſhe. had met with ſince he ſaw her, 


might poſſeſs her heart. In ſhort, che 


great earneſtneſs with which he wiſhed 


to be remembered by her, made him 
but the more diffident in believing he 


was ſo; and his pains and pleaſures 


were increaſed or leſſened every moment 


by his own imagination, as much as 
objects are to the natural eye, by al- 


ternately looking through a magnify- 
ing glaſs, and the other end of the per- 


ſpective. But here I muſt leave him to 
his own reflections, to look after the 
object of them, and ſee what became 
of Cynthia ſince her leaving David. 


On her arrival in the country, where 


ſhe propoſed to herſelf the enjoying a 


pleaſure in ſeeing her old acquaintance, 
and a little to recruit her ſunk ſpirits, _ 
after all the uneaſineſs ſhe had ſuffered; 
the firſt news ſhe heard, was, that her 


couſin had been buried a week, having 
loſt her mother half a year before. 
However, ſhe went to the houſe where 


the had lived. Here ſhe was in formed, 


that the young woman had left ail the 
little ſhe was worth, amounting to the 


ſum of thirty pounds a year, to a cou- 


fn of hers, who was gone abroad with 
a woman of faſhion. 


couſin was herſelf. This, inſtead of 


leflening, increaſed her afflition for her, 
death; for the conſideration, that nei- 
ther time nor abſence could drive from 
the poor young creature's wemory the 
ſmall kindneſles ſhe had received from 
her formerly, made the good-natured 
Cynthia but the more ſenſible of her 


lols. | | | 
She could bear the houſe no longer 
than was juſt neceſſary to ſettle her af - 


fairs, and then took a place in the ſtage - . 


coach, with a reſolution of returning to 
London; being like people in a burn- 
ing fever, who, from finding them- 
ſelves continually uneaſy, are in hopes 
by every change of place to find relief. 
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| Cynthia ſoon 
found by the circumltances, that this, 
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CHAP. IV. 


WHICH TREATS OF SOME REMARK- 
ABLE DISCOURSE THAT PASSED 
BETWEEN PASSENGERS IN A 
STAGE-COACH, | 


HREE gentlemen were her fel- 
fg low travellers: it was dark when 
| they ſet out, and the various thoughts 
in Cynthia's mind prevented her en- 
tering into any converſation, or even 


ſo much as hearing what her compa- 


nions ſaid; till at the dawn of day a 
grave gentleman, who ſat oppoſite to 
her, broke forth in ſo fine an exclama- 
tion on the beautics of the creation, 
and made ſuch obſervations on ſceipg 
the riſing ſun, as awakened all her at- 
tention, and gave her hopes of meeting 
with improvement and plca.ure in her 
journey. The two cther gentlemen 
employed themſelves, the one in groan- 
| Ing out a diſapprobation, and the other 
in yawning, from a wearineſs at every 
word the third ſpoke. At laſt, he who 
yawned, from a deſire of putting an 


end to what he undoubtedly thought 


the dulleſt ſtuff he ever heard, turned 
about to Cynthia, and ſwearing he ne- 
ver ſtudied any other heauties of nature 
but thoſe poſſeſſed by the fair- ſex, of- 
fered to take her by the hand; but ſhe 
knew enough of the world to repulſe 
ſuch impertinence, without any great 
difficulty; and, by her behaviour, made 
that ſpark very civil to her the zemain- 
der of the time ſhe was obliged to be 
with him, „ | 
The very looks and dreſſes of the 
three men were ſufficient to let her into 
their different characters: the grave 
man, whoſe diſcourſe the had been ſo 
pleaſed with, was dreſſed in the plaineſt, 
though in the neateſt manner; and, by 
the chearfulneſs of his countenance, 
plainly ſhewed a mind filled with tran- 
quillity and pleaſure, The gentleman 


who ſat next him was as dirty as if he 


had ſat up two or three nights together 
in the ſame cloaths he then had on; one 

fide of his face was beat black and 
blue by falls he had had in his drink, 
and ſkirmiſhes he had met with by 
rambling about, In ſhort, every thing 
without was an indication of the con» 
fylion within, and he was a perfect ob- 
ject of horror. The ſpark who admir- 


ed nothing but the ladies, had his hair 
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pinned up in blue papers, a laced waift. 
coat, and every thing which is neceſſary 
to ſhew an attention to adorn the perſon, 
and yet at the ſame time with an ap. 
pearance of careleſſneſs. | 
The firſt ſtage they alighted at to 
breakfaſt, the two laſt-mentioned gen- 
tlemen made it their buſineſs to find out 
who the third was; and, as he was 
very well known in that country, hay. 
ing lived there ſome years, they ſoon 


_ diſcovered he was a clergyman. For 


the futbre, therefore, I ſhall diſtinguiſh 
theſe three perſons by the names of the 
clergyman, the atheiſt, and the butter- 
fly; for, as the latter had neither pro- 
feflion nor characteriſtick, I know not 
what other name to give him, 


As ſoon as they got into the coach 


again, the atheiſt having recruited his 
ſpiriis with his uſual morning-dravght, 
accoſted the clergyman in the following 
abrupt and rude manner. Come on, 
Mr. Parſon, now I am for you; I 
© was not able to ſpeak this morning, 
when you fancied you was going on 
with all that eloquence, to prove there 
mult he an Infinite Wiſdom concerned 
in this creation.“ As he ſpoke theſe 
words, there happened to be ſo violent 
a jolt of the coach, they could hardly 


keep theit ſeats. © Aye! there,“ con- 


tinued he, with a ſort of triumph in his 
countenance, * an accident has proved 
© to my hand, that chance is the cauſe 
of every thing, otherwiſe I would 
© fain know how the roads ſhould be- 
come lo very rugged, that one cannot 
go from one place to another without 
© being almoſt diflocated,* Indeed, to 
have judged by his looks, any one 


would have thought the leaſt motion 
would have ſhook him to pieces. For 


* my part,* ſaid he, © conſidering the 
numberleſsevils there are in the world, 
it is amazing to me how any one can 
have the aſſurance to talk of a Deity; 


men, who thus want to perſuade us 
out of our ſenſes, at the ſame time 
take our money, and are paid for 


ſuch pains in my head, and ſuch dil- 
orders all over me, as is a ſufficient 
proof that there was no wiſdom con- 
cerned in the forming us. It is true, 
indeed, that I haveſat up whole nights, 
and drank 'very hard lately; but if 


a good Being, who really loved bis 
126 Being, w ; creatures 
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eſpecially when I conſider thoſe very 


talking in that manner. I am ſure 
now, whilſt 1 am ſpeaking, I feel 
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« creatures, bad been the cauſe of our 
© coming into this world, undoubtedly 
ve ſhould bave been made in ſuch a 
« manner, that we ſhould neither have 
t had temptations, nor power to injure 
© ourfelves. The whole thing appears 
to me abſurd : for, notwithſtanding 
« all our boaſting of ſuperior reaſon to 
© the reſt of the creation, in my opi- 
nion we are ſuch low grovelling crea- 
© tures, that I can eaſily conceive we 
«were made by chance. Itis certainly 
© the clergy's intereſt to endeavour to 
© govern us; but I am reſolved I will 
© never be prieſt-rid, whatever other 
t folly 1 give into.“ In this ſtile he 
went on a great while; and when he 
thought it time to conclude, that is, 
when the ſpirit of the liquor he had 
drank was evaporated, he ſtared the cler- 
gyman full in the face, with a reſolu- 


tion, as he ſaw he was a modeſt man, that 


if he could not get the better of him by 
his arguments, he would put him out 
_ of countenance by his impudence. 
The butterfly, who had been filent, 
and hearkened with the utmoſt atten- 
tion while the other was ſpeaking, 
now began to open his mouth; he was 
full as irreligious as the atheiſt, al- 
though the cauſe of it was very differ- 
ent: for as the latter, from a natural 
ep to vice, and a reſolution to 
uffer all the conſequences of it, rather 


than deny himſelf any thing he liked, 


drove all ſerious thoughts as much as 
poſſible from his mind, and endeavoured 
to make uſe of all the fallacies he could 
think on, to impoſe on his own under- 
ſtanding; ſo the former, who was na- 
turally diſpoſed to lead a regular life, 
and whoſe inclinations prompted him to 
nothing which he might not have been 
allowed in any religion whatever, put 
on all the appearance of viciouſneſs he 
could, becauſe he was ſilly enough to 
imagine it proved his ſenſe. And, as 
e could not think deep enough to con- 
ſult on which ſide truth lay, he never 
conſidered farther than what would 
give him the beſt opportunity of diſplay- 
ing his wit. He openly profeſſed him- 
ſelf a great lover of ridicule, and 
thought no ſubject ſo fit to exerciſe it on 
as religion and the clergy : he, there- 


ore, as ſoon as the other had done 


raking, ran through all the trite 
things which had been ever ſaid on that 
head; ſuch as the pride of prieſts, their 
being greedy after the tithes, &c, This 
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he ſpoke with an air which at once 
proved his folly, and the ſtrong opinion 


he had of his own wiſdom. 


The clergyman heard all the atheiſt's 
arguments, and the . butterfly's jeſts, 
without once offering to interrupt them; 
and, had they talked ſuch nonſenſe on 
any other ſubject, he would not have 
taken the pains to anſwer them; but he 
thought the duty of his profeſſion in 
this caſe called upon him to endeavour, 
at leaſt, to convince them of the error. 
His good ſenſe eaſily ſaw, that to go 
too deep would be only talking what 
they did not underſtand, and conſe- 


quently throwing away his own labour; 


he therefore kept on the ſurface of 
things, and to the atheiſt only proved, 


that the unevenneſs of the roads, or a 


man's having the head - ache after a de- 
bauch, (which were the two points he 
had inſiſted on) were no arguments 


againſt the exiſtence of a Deity; and 
then had good- nature enough to try 


to bring him off from the courſe of 
life he ſaw he was in, by ſhewing him 
how eaſy it would be for him to attain 
health and eaſe, if he would only do 


what was in his own power, (i. e. lead 
a regular life) for the ſake of enjoying 


thoſe benefits; and that then he would 
find as much cauſe to be thankful to 
the Author of his being, as he now fan- 
cied he had to complain of him. | 
To the butterfly (whole diſpoſition 


was not hard, for a man who knew the 


world, to find out) he did nothing more 
than ſhew him how very little wit there 
was in a repetition of what had been 
ſaid a hundred times before; and, for 
his encouragement to alter his way of 
thinking, (or rather of talking) aſ- 
ſured him, that he might learn much 
more real wit on the other ſide of the 
queſtion, and repeat it with leſs dan- 
ger of having the theft found out. 
Every word this gentleman ſpoke, 
and his manner of ſpeaking, convinced 
Cynthia he was not endeavouring to 
ſnew his own parts, but acting from the 
true Chriſtian principle of deſiring to 
do good. She was perfectly ſilent the 
3 time he was ſpeaking; but, when 
he had concluded, could not forbear 


calving te butterfly on his ſtrong de- 
| f 


fire of having witz and told him, . ſhe 
knew ſeveral ſubjects he could talk on 
ſo much better than religion, that ſhe 
would adviſe him to leave that entirely 
off, and take up with thoſe he was much 

Na fitter 
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fitter for, ſuch as gallantry - gaming 
Areſſing—-&c. This drew loud laugh- 
ter from both the atheiſt and butterfly, 
The latter replied, * Aye! aye! I war- 
© rant you, I never knew ad inſtance 
where the parſons did not get the wo- 
men on their ſide!' with ſeveral coarſe 
jeſts not worth repeating. And now 
they had nothing to do, but to roar and 
make a noiſe: reſolving, if they could 


not confute their adverſaries, to perſe- 


cute them, by putting their ears on the 
'Tack; in hopes, by that means, for the 
ſake of quietnels, to extort a con feſfron 
from them of whatever they pleaſed. 
In this confuſion of noiſe and non fente, 
Cynthia and the clergyman weve oblig- 
ed to continue, till they arrived at the 
inn in the evening; when, on pretence 
of being weary and indiſpoled, they lett 
their fellow - travellers, and retired to 
their feparate rooms, IS 
The atheiſt had been forming a ſcheme 
in his mind, from the time he firſt ſaw 
Cynthia, in what manner he ſhould ad- 
' dreſs her; for, as he had perſuaded him- 
_  Felf there was no ſuch thing as any one 
virtue in the world, he was under no 
apprehenſion of being diſappointed in 
his hopes. Cynthia's contempt of the 
butterfly was a convincing proof to him 
of her underſtanding, and conſequently 
encouraged him to believe, that ſhe muſt 
be pleaſed with himſelf, The only dif- 
ficulty that he feared he ſhould meet 
with, was the finding an opportunity 
of ſpeaking to her alone; but while he 
was perplexing his brains how he ſhould 


accompliſh his deſigns, accident threw 
that in his way which he knew not 


how to bring abou: for himſelf. 

It was a fine moon-Jight night; and, 
as the various things labouring in Cyn- 
thia's mind inclined her to be penſive 
anck melanchely, when ſhe fancied the 


two gentlemen were ſafe at their bottle 
for that evening, ſhe went down a pair 


of back ſtaits into a liitle garden be- 
Jonging to the houſe, in which was an 


arbour. Here ſhe ſat down, wander- 


Ing in her own fancy through all the 
$ api of her life. The uſage ſhe 
Had met with from almoſt all her ac- 
quaintance, and their different beha- 
viour, according to her different cir- 
cumſtances, gave her but an uneaſy ſen- 
ſation 3 but by giving way to the bent 
of her mind, at Jength all unpleaſing 
thoughts were exhauſted, and her ima- 
-gination began to indulge ber with more 


agreeable ideas. But, as if it trad been 
Impoſſible for her to enjoy one moment's 
pleaſure, no ſooner had her thoughts 
taken this turn, than ſhe ſaw the atheiſt, 
who ſoftly, and unperceived by her, (ſo 


fixed was ſhe in her contemplations) 
was come near enough to ſit down by 


her. He had drank his companion to 
fleep; and, as it was not his uſual time 
of going to bed, (which he ſeldom did 


till four or five in the morning) acci. 


dentally roved into the garden. Cyn- 
thia at firſt was ſtartled, but endeavour. 


ed as much as poſſible to conceal he: 


fear, thinking that the appearance of 
courage and reſolution was the beſt 


means ſhe could make uſe of in her pre- 


ſent ſituation, | 25 
He began at firſt with talking to ber 


of indifferent things, but ſoon fell op 
the ſubject of his own happineſs, in thus 


meeting with her alone. She immedi- 
ately roſe up, and would have left him; 


but he ſwore ſhe ſhould hear him out; 


and promiſed her, if ſhe would but at- 
tend with patience to what he had to ſay, 


the ſhould be at liberty to do as the 


pleaſed. He then began to compliment 


her on her underſtanding, inſiſted that 


it was impoſſible for a woman of her 
fenſe to be tied down by the common 
forms of cuſtom, which were only com- 


plied with by fools; then ran through 


all the arguments he could think of, to 
prove that pleaſure is pleaſure, and that 
it is better to be pleaſed than diſpleaſed. 
Talked of Epicurus's ſaying, * Plea- 
* ſure is the chief good ;* from which he 
very wiſely concluded, That vice is 
© the greateſt pleaſure.” In ſhort, his 
head naturally not being very clear, and 
being always confuſed with liquor when 
it came to be night, he made ſuch 3 
mediey between pleaſvre and pain, virtue 
and vice, that is was impoſhble to diſ- 
tinguiſh what he had a mind to prove. 

Cynthia could not help ſmiling to 
ſee a man endeavouring to perſuade her 
that ſhe might follow her inclinations 
without a crime, while ſhe knew that 
nothing could ſo much oppoſe her gra- 
tifying him as her pleaſing herſelt. 
However, ſhe thought it her wiſeſt way 
to be civil to him; for although ſhe was 
not far from the houſe, yet nothing 
could have thocked her more than to 


have been obliged to make a noiſe. She 


therefore told him, ſhe did not doubt 
but what he had ſaid might be very tes 
ſonable, but ſhe had not time now te 

conſidet 
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kon ſider of it, being very Il, and there- 

fore begged ſhe might go in for that 
night, and ſhe would talk more to him 
the next day. The atheiſt was ſo much 
pleaſed to think ſhe gave any attention 
to what he ſaid, that for fear of diſo— 
bliging her, he left her at liberty to 
retire; which ſhe did with the utmoſt 
joy. 


CHAP. v. 


IN WHICH is PLAINLY PROVED, 


THAT IT 1S POSSIBLE FOR A WoO- 
MAN TO BE SO STRONGLY F!1XED 
IN HER AFFECTION FOR ONE MAN, 
AS TO TAKE NO PLEASURE IN 
HEARING OF LOVE FROM ANY 
OTHER, | | 


THE next morning, Cynthia and 
the clergyman, who had neither 
of them any fumes arifing from intem- 
perance to flecp off, got into the coach 
with cheartulneſs and good-humour; 
they had ail the conve:ſition'to them- 
felves the firft ſtage, for ihe atheiſt and 
butterfly both flept all the way till they 
came to breakfaſt. There, wir“ hands 

aking in ſuch a manner, that it was 
with diſficulty they covid carry the li- 


quor to their mouths, they at laſt con- 


trived to revive their dreoping ſpirits, 


and began to be as noify as ever. The 


atheiſt looked at Cynthia with an affured 


dir, as if he did not doubt of ſucceſs, 
till he often put her ovtof countenance. 


But the butterfly paid her the greateſt 
reſpect imaginable; being convinced, 
that as ſhe would not ſuffer any familiari- 
ty from him, ſhe muſt be one of the molt 
virtuous women ever born. The cler- 
gyman was fo tired with their imperti— 
nence, he certainly would have got out 
of the coach, and walked a- foot, had 
n not been for his conſideration for Cyn- 


thia; for ſhe had no felief but in his 


converſation. OY 

In this manner they went on, till 
they came to the place where they were 
to dine, when the poſtilion giddily tak - 
mg too little compaſs, overiurned the 


coach; and as it was on a flat, they were 
all in great danger of being killed, or 


breaking their imbs. However, they 
were all taken out ſafe, excepi the athe- 
iſt, who had ſtupified his tenſes in ſuch 
a manner by the breakfaſt he choſe to 
drink, that he had no command of his 


4a 


limbs, and broke his leg under him in 


the fall. 


Cynthia was terribly frightened, and 
begged the clergyman to be ſo good as 


to contrive ſome method of having 


the poor wretch taken care of, and the 


bone ſet again. Her cantion was per- 
fectly unneceffary : for from the mo- 


ment the good man ſaw the accident, he 


was conſidering which would be the 


beſt method of taking care of him. He 
preſently enquired for the beſt ſurgeon 
in the town ; and luckily there was one 
lived the very next door, who was both 
a ſurgeon and an apothecary. To his 
houſe, therefore, he had him carried; 
he went with him, and ſtaid with him 
while the operation was performing; 
during which time he alternately pray- 
ed and curſed, which ſtruck the clergy- 
man with the utmoſt horror. However, 


he carried his chriſtianity and com- 


paſſion fo far, as to enquire, whether 
he had any money in his pocket to de- 
fray- his expences, while he was con- 


fined there; and on being anſwered in 


the negative, offered to leave him what 


was neceffary. But on the apothecary's_ 


alluring him, that he knew him very 


well, and would take the utmoſt care 


of him, he returned to Cynthia, who 


rejoiced to hear the poor creature was 


in ſuch good hands. 


The butterfly, whoſe journey was at 


an end, he being to go no farther, took 
his leave of them, humming the end of 
an Italian ſong, without once enquir- 
ing what was become of the poor man, 


with whoſe ſentiments he had ſo hear- 


tily concurred the whole way. 


They were now about ſixteen miles 


from London. The clergyman had 
wiſhed from the firſt morning for an op- 
Prey of rica, T wuh Cynthia 

ut the hurries which attend travelling 
in a ftage-coach, with his own inexpe- 


rience in all affairs of gallantry, 


and his great fear of offending, had 
prevented his gratifying that wiſh. And 


now that accident had thrown what he 


defired in his way, his great modeſty, 
diſtruſt of himſelf, and his eſteem for 
Cynthia, rendered him almoſt incapa- 
ble of ſpeaking to her; he went on two 
or three miles in the greateſt fright ima- 
inable, for every ſtep the horſes took, 

e condemned himſelf for loſing his 
time, and yet could not bring himſelf 
to make ule of it, At laſt, he fell 2 
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' a diſcourſe on love; all his ſentiments 


were ſo delicate, and the thoughts he 


_ expreſſed ſo refined, that Cynthia not 


only agreed with him, but could not 


forbear ſhewing, by her ſmiles and 
 good-humour, that ſhe was greatly 


pleaſed to meet with a perſon who had 
ſo much her own way of thinking. This 


encouraged the gentleman to ſpeak; and, 


from talking of love in general, he be- 


gan to be more particularz he begged 
E. for being ſo abrupt, for which 


e alledged as an excule the ſhort time 


be had before he ſhould loſe fight of her 
for ever, unleſs ſhe would be ſo good to 


inform him where ſhe lived, 
Cynthia was greatly ſurprized at this 


declaration, which ſhe neither expected 
or wiſhed; the clergyman's behaviour, 
lor the ſhort time ſhe had in a manner 


lived with him, had given her great rea- 


fon to eſteem him, and his converſation 


would have been a great pleaſure to her 


on any terms but that of being her 


lover; but her heart was already ſo fix- 
ed, that ſhe reſolved never to ſuffer any 


other man to make love to her; and ſhe 
- would on no account have endeavoured 
to increaſe the affection of a man of 


merit, with a view of making him un- 


_ ealy. She therefore very teriouſly told 
bim, that ſhe was infinitely obliged to 
him for the affection he had expreſſed 


for her ; but that, as in her circumſtan- 
ces it was utterly impoſſible ſhe could 


ever return it, ſhe muſt be excuſed from 


letting him know where ſhe lived, as 
the converſing with her, if he had really 


an inclination for her, would only make 


him unhappy. She ſpoke this with ſuch 
an air of ſincerity, that the clergyman, 
who had no deceit in himſelf, (nor was 


he apt to ſuſpect others of it,) reſolved 
to believe her, and whatever he ſuffered, 


not to ſay any thing which might give 


her pain; and from that moment was 
ſilent on that head, They ſoon arrived 


in town, where they parted. _ 
Cynthia took a lodging, for ſhe knew 


not at preſent what to do with herſelf. 


'The clergyman having put things on 


| ſuch a footing, that ſhe could not con- 
. verſe with him, made her very uneaſy 
for ſhe was in hopes, before he ſpoke to 


her of love, that he would have been a 
great comfort to her whey ſhe came to 
town. She almoſt made a reſolution 
never to ſpeak to any man again; be- 
ginning to think it impoſſible for a man 


to be civil to a woman, unleſs he has 


ſome deſign upon her. But now hav« 
ing brought Cynthia to town, I think it 
time to take leave of her for the pre- 
ſent, and look after my hero. 


CHAP. VI, 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF sr. 
VERALEXTRAORDINARY TRANS. 
ACTIONS, | 


1 morning after David had in- 
| formed Valentine and his ſiſter of 
what he knew concerning Cynthia, he 
perceived a melancholy in them both; 
which, although he imputed Camilla's 
thoughtfulneſs to her love for her bro- 
ther, and was not ignorant whence his 
concern aroſe, ſat ſo heavy on his mind, 
as gave him great uneaſineſs; for he 
felt all the pains of his friends to a much 
gteater degree than he did his own, He 


therefore did all he could to comfort 


Valentine; told him lie did not doubt 
but Cynthia would immediately anſwer 
Camilla's letter; with ſome hints, that 
he himſelf might be the cauſe of her re- 
fuſing all offers; and affured him, if 
his fortune could any way conduce to 
his happineſs, whatever ſhare of it was 


neceſſary for him, ſhould be intirely at 


his ſervice. > 

Valentine was ſtruck dumb with this 
generoſity. Tendernefs and gratitude 
for ſuch uncommon benevolence was 
to be anſwered no other way but by 
flowing tears. David ſaw his confuſion, 
and begged him not to tancy he was un- 
der any obligation to him, for that he 
ſhould think his life and fortune well 
ſpent in the ſervice of a man whom 
both nature and goodneſs had ſo nearly 
allied to Camilla. Valentine at laſt 
with much difficulty found a vent for 
his words, and ſwore no paſſion of his 
ſhould ever make him a greater burden 
than he already was to ſuch a friend. 
Camilla, between the concern for her 
brother and the pleaſure David's words 
gave her, was quite overcome. But as 
tenderneſs, when it is come to the 
height, is not to He deſcribed, I ſhall 
paſs over the reſt of this ſcene in ſilence. 

Valentine's impatience increaſed every 
day to hear from Cynthia; a week pals- 
ed over, and no news of her: at lat, 
one day as David was walking throug 
Weſtminſter, he heard a voice whic 


called him by his name; and * 
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locked up, he ſaw Cynthia looking out 
at an upper- window; he immediately 
ran into the houſe, and great were his 
raptures at the thoughts of the pleaſure 


he ſhould carry home to his friends. 


When he was ſeated, he began to tell 
Cynthia, that he had met with Camiila 
and Valentine. He had no ſooner men- 


tioned their names, than ſhe aſked him a 


thouſand queſtions concerning them, 
which quite puzzled him, and he knew 
not what to anſwer. This confuſion ſhe 
imputed to his having heard the ſtory of 
their running away together in an in- 
famous manner, which ſhe had been 
told at her fir arrival in town with my 
Lady , but had never ſpoke of it 
to David, as ſhe was unwilling to ſpread 
the report. 
{I beg, if you have any compaſſion 
© for me, tell me what you know of my 
© Camilla,* (ſhe ſpoke not a word of 
Valentine;) * for there 1s nothing I ſo 
* much long to know, as whether ſhe 
js innocent of what ſhe is accuſed of: 
© for if ſhe is, how hard is her fate, 
and what muſt ſhe have ſuffered by 
# Ying under ſuch an imputation!” 


David defired her to have a little pa- 


tience, and he would tell her all: he 
had not time then to repeat all Camil- 
la's ſtory, but ſaid enough to clear her 
innocence, Cynthia knew ſo much of 
the world, ſhe eaſily obſerved, by his 
manner of talking of her, that he was 
in loye with her. This gave her the 
greateſt pleaſure ſhe could have received, 
ay it was the ſtrongeſt proof he could 
not think her guilty. And when the 
was farther informed in what manner 
they lived together, and David (who 
was always contriving methods to give 
pare? invited her to go home with 
jim, and told her there was room for 
her in the ſame houſe, it is impoſſible 
tq deſcribe her raptuies: ſhe immedi- 
ately paid her lodgings, put her things 
into a hackney-coach, and then they 
ſat out together, to find all which either 
of them valued in this world. 
Valentine's joy was greater than he 
could bear, and almoſt overcame his 


ſenſes.” The extaly thus ſuddenly. 


viewing Cynthia before him threw him 
Into, almoſt made him forget the re- 
ſpect he had always paid her; and it 
Was as much as he could do to forbear 
Wing and catching her in his arms. 
Camilla, although ſhe could no ways 
ans Cynthia for her behavior, and 


her friend. 


At laſt ſhe cried out, Sir, 
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really loved her with a ſincere affection 
yet ſuch is human frailty, that the firit 
ſight of her ſtruck her with the idea of 


David's having liked herz and this 
thought, in ſpite of herſelf, was a great 
damp to the pleaſure of meeting win 
But Cynthia's thoughts 
were ſo much employed, ſhe did not 
perceive it ; ſhe ran and embraced, and 


expreſſed the utmoſt joy to ſee her. This 
| the really felt without that allay which 


the leaſt mixture of rivalſkip or jealouſy | 
gives to friendſhip in either ſex. While 


they were together, ine addreſſed moſt 


of her converſation to Camilla, but 
her eyes ſpontaneouſly rolled towards 
Valentine: for though ſhe often endea- 
voured to remove them, they inſtant! 
returned to the object which principally 
attracted them. | 

That evening, and all the enſuing 
day, they ſpent in informing each other 


of every accident which had befallen 


them ſince their ſeparation; and on the 
day following, Cynthia propoſed at 
break faſt the taking a coach, and riding 
through all the parts of this great me- 
tropolis, to view the various counte- 
nances of the different ſorts of people 
who inhabit it, David ſaid nothin 

could be more agreeable to him, if 
Camilla approved of it: for, as he had 
traveiled through it in a more attentive 
manner than what was propoſed at pre- 


lent, he ſhould be the better judge of 


people's thougnts by their manners and 
faces. Valentine had no objection to 
any thing propoſed by Cynthia; on 
which they called a coach, and this 
agreeable party (and ſuch another I 
believe is not eaſily to be found) got 
into it, | 

They had no occafion to make the 
coach heavy, by loading it with provi- 
ſions, there being many hoſpitable 
houſes by the way open for their enter- 
tainment: though I did once ſee a 
coach which ſet out from the tower, 
ſtop in the middle of St. James's Street, 
and the company that were in it take a 
ſmall repaſt of ham and cold chicken; 
but that perhaps was owing to a weak - 
neſs in ſome of the ſtomachs of the paſ- 
ſengers, which diſabled them from faſt- 
ing above an hour at a i'me, lf 

As David and his company paſſed 
through the polite parts of the town 
early in the morning, they ſaw but few 
people worthy their obſervation; all 
there was huſhed and flill, as at the 


dead 
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dead of night; but when they came to 
the more trading part of the town, the 
hurry was equal to the ſtillneſs they had 


before obſerved. 


As they drove through Covent Gar- 
den, they ſaw a company of men reeling 
along, as if they in a manner had loſt 
the uſe of their legs; each of them had 
ſomething in his right-hand, which he 
had picked up in the market; ſome had 


flowers, others cabbages, and ſome 
choſe for noſegays a bunch of onions or 


garlick; but all their bands ſnook, as 
if it was with difficulty they could hold 
any thing in them. As ſoon as they 


ſaw the coach, they ran, or rather tum 
bled up to it, with the utmoſt ſpeed 


their condition would admit them, and 


 Rammered out a deſire that the ladies 
would accept of their garlands. 


Poor Camilla was frighted ; but Cyn- 
thia, who had ſeen more of the world, 


and perceived they were gentlemen, 


(though they had, as Shakeſpeare ſays, 


9 or that into their mouths, which 
ad ſtolen away their brains, ) took a 


bunch of flowers from a very young 
fellow who was foremoſt, and thanked 
him for her garland; after which they 
all ſtaggered away again, huzzaing her 
for her good- humour. 

David called to a man who was 
paſſing by, and aſked him if he knew 
any of thoſe gentiemen; for that he 


thought it pity ſomebody ſhould not 
take care of | 
| ſhould come to any miſchief. * Alack! 


them home, for fear they 


© Sir{* replied the man, there is no 
© danger of them; drunken men and 
children — you know the proverb. 
1 have kept a ſhop in that ſtrect theſe 


mornings, unleſs it be very bitter 


paſs by. That young gentleman who 
went firſt, I am told, would make a 
very fine gentleman, if he did not 
drink ſo hard; and I had it from very 
good hands, for I am acquainted with 
his mother's chambermaid, and ſhe 
muſt know, to be ſure. And then 
that hatchet-face man who came next, 


wife and children, than run about 
ſpending his money in ſuch a manner; 
he owes me a bill of one pound three 
hillings and a rhqgr but no won - 
der he can't pay his debts, while he 


leads ſuch a ſort of life. That ſhort 
man who walks by his fide, to my 


twenty years; and it is very few 


cold weather, but that a parcel of them 


I think he had better take care of his 


certain knowledge, was arreſted laſt 


week; and I was told, if ſome of hig 


© rakiſhcompanions had not hailed him. 


he would have found it a difficult 


matter to have got out of the bailiff' 
hands; for, faith and troth, maſter, 
if once they lay hold on any one, it 
is not an eaſy matter tv get from them 
again, He 15 but poor; I don't be. 
lieve he is much richer than one ef 
we that do keep ſhops to get our 
livelihood; and yet, they lay, his 
elder brother rides in his coach and 
fix. I think he might relieve him 
when he is in diftreſs ; indeed, it is 
nothing to me, and I never trouble 
my head about other folks bu. t, 
There is a man lives in ther ule 
yonder; he pretoenis to ict 1, for a 
_ gentleman, and yet I don rar he 


ſervants, though he can't te. where 
to get money to pay them; but hey 


them! But it is time for me to go 
home, for I have enough to do; be- 
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© of my neighbours.” He ſpoke a 
this ſo faſt, he would not give himſelf 
time to breathe; and kept his hand on 
the coach door the whole time, as if he 
was afraid it would drive away from 
him. When he ceaſed ſpeaking, Cyn- 
thia applauded him for minding his 


own buſineſs, and not troubling him- 


ſelf about other people; on which he 
was going to begin again, but Valen- 
tine bid the coachman drive on, and ſa 
left him, 5 


They went on ſome time muſing, 
without ſpeaking one word; till at laſt 


Cynthia ſaid, ſhe ſhould be glad to 
know what they were all ſo thoughtful 
about, and fancied it would be no ill 
entertainment if every one of them 


were to tell their thoughts to the reſt of 


the company. They all liked the pro- 
poſal, and defired Cynthia to begin 
firſt, | | 

She ſaid ſhe was conſidering, amongſt 
the variety of ſhops ſhe ſaw, how very 
few of them dealt in things which were 
really neceſſary to prelerve life or 
health; and yet that thoſe things which 
appeared moſt uſeleſs, contributed to 
the general welfare: for whilſt there 


was ſuch a thing as property in the 


world, unleſs it could be equally diſtri- 
buted, thoſe people who bave little ie 


has any eſtate; forſooth, ci. u nave 


ſerve him as he deſerves, they won't 
over-work themſelves, I warrant 


fides, I hate goſſipping, and never talk 
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no mare of it, muſt find out methods 
of getting what they want from thoſe 
whoſe lot it is to have more than is ne- 
ceſſary for them; and; except all the 
world was fo generous, as to be willing 
to part with what they think they have a 
rightto, only for the pleaſure of helping. 
others, the way to obtain any thing from 
them is toapply to their paſſions, As, for 
inſtance, when a woman of faſhion goes 
home with her coach loaded with jewels 
and trinkets, which from cuſtom ſhe 
is brought to think ſhe cannot do with - 
out, and is indulging her vanity with 
the thoughts of out ſhining ſome other 
lady at the next ball, the tradeſman 
who receives her money in exchange for 
thoſe things which appear ſo trifling, to 
that vanity perhaps owes his own and 
bis family's ſupport. Here Cynthia 
ceaſed, and called on Camilla to tell 
what it was her mind was fo earneſtly 
fixed on. 5 A, 

She ſaid ſhe did not know whether 
ſhe ought not to be aſhamed to n her 


_ preſent reflections, for ſhe was not ſure 


they did not ariſe from ill - nature; for 
ſhe was thinking, in all that number of 
houſes they paſſed, how many miſerable 
creatures there were tearing one Another 


to pieces from envy and folly; how 


many mothers- in- law working under- 
hand with their huſbands, to make them 
turn their children out of doors to beg- 
gary and miſery : ſhe could not but own 
the pleaſing ſenſations ſhe felt, for be- 
ing delivered herſelf from thoſe misfor- 
tunes, more than over-balanced her ſor- 
row for her fellow- creatures; and ſhe 
deſired David to tell her his ſentiments, 
whether this was not in ſome meaſure 
inumphing over them. I ſhould have 
trembled in ſome companies at ſuch a 


queſtion, for fear the eagerneſs to decide 


it ſhould prevent the hearing any one 
perſon's ſpeaking at a time for half an 
bour together; but here it was other- 
wiſe; and David, after a little conſide- 
ration, replied g- 3 

Nothing can be more worthy of ad- 
miration, than to obſerve a young 


woman thus fearful of giving way to | 


© any frailty z but what you now ex- 
* preſs, I believe has been felt by every 
„ mortal, To rejoice, indeed, at the 
ſufferings of any individual, would be 
zfign of great malignity; or to ſee 

another in miſery, and be inſenſible 
of ity would: he a proof of the want 

of that tenderneſs 1 ſo much admire: 


©. but to comfort ourſelves in any af< 
© flition, by the conſideration that it 
js only the common fate of men, and 
that we are not marked out as the pe- 
© culiar objects of our Creator's diſ- 
© pleaſure, is certainly very reaſon- 
© able, This is what Shakeſpearecalls, 
«© Bearing our owa misfortunes on the 


© back of ſuch as have before endured 
© the like.“ On the other hand, to 
6 rejoice with thankfulneſs when we 


eſcape any miſery which generally at- 
tends our ſpecies, with a mixture of 
compaſſion for their ſufferings, is ra- 


a aca A 


milla was happy to find David did not 
condemn her thoughts, and then deſired 
him to tell what his were. n 
I was muſling,' ſaid he, on the 
© ſcene we ſaw, and what that man told 


© us in Covent-Garden, with the odd- 


© neſs of his character; he ſeemed to 
take ſuch a pleaſure in telling us the 


* 
« faults of his neighbours, and yet loox- 


ed with ſuch a good-humoured coun 
© tenance, as if railing would be the laſt 
c thing. he could delight in.“ Cyathia 
replied, it was very likely he was u good 
man, but that there is in ſome natures 


a prodigious love of talking; and, from 
a want of any ideas of their own, they 


are obliged to fall on the actions of 


their neighbours; and as it is to be 


feared they often find more ill than good 
in their acquaintance, that love of talk - 
ing naturally leads them into ſcandal. 
She then turned to Valentine, and de- 
ſired to know what had taken up his 
thoughts in ſuch a manner as to make 


him ſo ſilent. Valentine anſwered, 


he was revolving in his thoughts the 
miſerable ſituation the man was in 
who was in love with à woman whom 


his circumſtances in life debarred him 


from all hopes of it's ever being rea · 
ſonable for him to acquaint: with his 
paſſion, While he ſpoke this, he fixed 
his eyes ſtedfaſtly on Cynthia; ſhe ob- 


ſerving it, bluſied, and made him no 


anſwer. 5 1 | 
While they were diſcourſing in this 

manner, David obſerved a woman bes 
hind a counter in a little ſhop,” ſobbing 
and crying as if her heart would break: 
he had à curioſity to know what was the 
matter with her, and propoſed the going 
in, under the pretence ot buying tome» 
thing in the ſhop, and by chat means in+ 
quiring into the cauſe ot all this terrible 
grief. The woman did not ſeem at all 
0 my 


ther laudable than blameable.* Ca- 
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ſhy of talking to them of her misfor- 
tunes; but ſaid, her huſband was the 
moſt barbarous man in the world. They 


all began to pity her, and aſked if he had 


beat dr abuſed her. No, no,* ſhe ſaid, 
4 much worſe than that;* ſhe could 
ſooner have forgiven ſome blows, than 


the cruelty he had been guilty of to- 
wards her. At laſt, with the mterrup- 


tion of many tears, it came out, that all 
this complaining was for nothing more 


than that her huſband having received 
4 ſum of money, had choſe to pay his 
debts with it, inſtead of buying her 


and her daughter ſome new cloaths. 


© And ſure, ſaid ſne, there is neigh- 


* bour ſuch a one, pointing to a very 


| handſome young woman, who ſat in a 
mop oppoſite to her, can have every 
[thing new as often as ſhe pleaſes ; 
6 and I am ſure her huſband is more 


* in debt than mine. I think a man 
* ought to take care of his own wife and 
© children before he pays his money to 


ſtrangers. Cynthia could not forbear 
durſting into a loud laughter when ſhe 


heard the cauſe of this tragedy. The 
woman ſeeing that, fancied the made 
fport of her, and turned her melan- 


choly tone into a ſcolding one. She 


was not very young, and the wrinkles 


in her face were filled with drops of 
water which had fallen from her eyes; 
_ which, with the yellowneſs of her com- 
plexion, made a figure not unlike a 
" Held in the decline of the year, when 
harveſt is gathered in, and a ſmart 
ſhower of rain has filled the furrows 


with water. Her voice was fo fhrill, 
that they all jumped into the coach as 


faſt as they could, and drove from the 


door. 


| © Cynthia and Valentine talked of this 


accident in a ridiculous light; but Da- 


vic, in his uſual way, was for enquir- 

ing into the cauſe of this woman's paſ- 
fions ; and wondered how it was poſ- 
 fible for ſuch trifles to difcompoſe any 
one in ſuch a manner. Camilla had 


lately, I do not pretend to ſay from 


what motive, been very, apt to enter into 


David's way of converſation, and look- 


ed very grave. | 


Cynthia ſaid, ſhe was at no loſs to 


| fkndoor the reaſon of the ſcene they had 


juſt now been witneſles of; for ſhe 
knew the common cauſe of moſt evils, 


_ 3. e. envy was at the bottom of it. The 
old woman would have been contented 


with her old cloaths, had not her hand- 
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ſome neighbour had new ones; for the; , 
no doubt, had obſerved this young wo- 
man was taken moſt notice of; and from 
a ſtrong reſolution not to impute it to 
her own age, or any defect in her per. 
ſon, flattered herſelf it was owing tothe 
other's being better dreſſed: © For I have 
© known," continued Cynthia, fome- 
thing very like this in people of a 
© much higher ſtation. I remember 
+ once, I was with a lady who was 
trying on her. gown; her ſhape waz 
but indifferent, bor ſhe was ſomething 
awry ; ſhe. ſcolded at her mantua- 
maker two hours, becanſe ſhe did not 
look fo ſtraight and genteel as ano- 
ther lady of her acquaintance, who 
had one of the fineſt ſhapes that ever 
was ſeen. And yet this woman in 
other things did not want ſenſe; but 
ſhe would not fee any defett in her 
own perſon, and conſequently re- 
ſolved to throw the blame on any 
other thing which came firſt in her 
way.” : 7 
This little ſet of company paſſed the 
remainder of that day in amuſing them- 
felves with their obſervations on every 


incident which happened; and as they 
were all diſpoſed in their own minds to 


be pleaſed, every trifle was an addi- 
tion to their pleaſure. When they re- 
turned home in the evening, they were 
weary with their jaunt; and finding 
themſelves inclined to reſt, retired to 
bed: where I will leave them to their 


repoſe, and keep the next day's adven- 


tures for a ſubſequent chapter. 


CHAP. VII. 


WHICH INTRODUCES A-LADY OF 
CYNTHIA'S ACQUAINTANCE TO 
THE COMPANY. . 


YNTHIA, whe had deen aceuf- 
tomed for many years to be ſtartled 
from her ſleep at every morning's dawn 


with all the uneaſy refle&ions of the 


ſeveral inſults and indignities, ill. na- 
ture, and a love of tyranny, had bar 
barouſly made her ſuffer the day before, 
was at preſent in ſo different a ſituation, 
that the returning light, which uſed to 
be her greateſt enemy, now, as her be 
friend, brought back to her remem* 
brance all thoſe pleaſing ideas her ple, 
ſent companions continually inſpire 
her with. Therefore, inſtead of endes 
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vouring to * = herſelf again to 
ſlumber, (the uſual method of the un 
fortunate, in order to loſe the ſenſe of 
their ſorrows) the chearfulneſs of her 
mind induced her to leave her bed, and 
indulge herſelf with all thoſe various 
fights of fancy, which are generally the 
reward of temperance and innocence. 
She ſtole ſoftly into Camilla's room, that 
if ſhe was awake, ſhe might increaſe her 
own pleaſures by ſharing them with ker 


ſriend; but finding her faſt aſleep, was 


again returning to her own chamber, 
when by a ſervant's opening the door of 
an apartment, by which ſhe was obliged 
w pals, ſhe had a tranſient view of a 
young lady, with whom ſhe fancied ſhe 
was very well acquainted, but could 
not recolle& where or by what means 


| ſhe had ſeen her. This raiſed ſo great 
a curioſity. in Cynthia, to know who ſhe 


was, that ſhe could not forbear imme- 
diately enquiring of the maid of the 
houſe, who lodged in that apartment. 
The maid replied, Truly, ſhe did not 
know who ſhe was, for ſhe had not been 
there above a fortnight; ſhe was very 
handſome, but ſhe believed a very ſtu- 
pid kind of a body, for that ſhe never 


thrown this young lady into a ſettled 
melancholy ; therefore begged Cynthia 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs to viſit her, 
and find out, if · poſſible, if there was any 


method could be thought on for her re- 


lief; and it was agreed by them all, that 
after breakfaſt Cynthia ſhould fend to 


know if ſhe would admit of a viſit from 


her. | 5 


In the mean time the whole conver- 


ſation was taken up in conjectures on 


Iſabelle's circumſtances. Camilla could 
not forbear enquiring of Cynthia, if this 
young lady had not a father alive, and 
whether it was not probable his marry- 


ing a ſecond wife might be the cauſe of 
ker misfortunes: but before there was 


time for an anſwer, David ſaid, « I 


think, Madam, you mentioned her 
brother; he poſſibly may have treated 
© ker in ſuch a manner, as to make her 
© hate her own country, and endeavour 
to change the ſcene, in hopes to abate 
© her milery.* In ſhort, every one 
gueſſed at tome reaſon or other for a 
woman of Iſabelle's quality leading a 


life ſo unſuitable to the ſtation fortune 


had placed her in. 


The Marquis de Stainville's ſiſter, 
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; dreſſed fine, or viſited like other ladies, although at this time ſhe would have 
| but ſat moping by herſelf all day: made it greatly her choice to have been . 
But, ' continued ſne, there is no rea- quite alone; yet, as ſhe had always had 1 
: * ſon to complain of her. I think ſh? a great liking to Cynthia's company, wy 
© is very honeſt, for the don't ſeem to would not refuſe to ſee her. Their KY 
, want for money to pay for any thing converſation turned chiefly on indifferent "4 
© ſhe has a mind to have; ſhe goes by things; for Cynthia would not fo far AY 
4 the name of Iſabelle, and they ſay ſhe tran{ſgreis the rules of good-breeding, fl 
is a French- woman.“ : as to alk her any queſtions concerning 1 
The moment Cynthia heard her her own affairs; but in the midſt of 1 
name, ſhe remembered it to be the fame their diſcourſe, ſhe often obſerved tears We 
with that of the Marquis de Stainville's to flow from Iſabelle's eyes, though . 
1 ſiſter, whom the knew very well when ſhe uſed her utmoſt endeavours to con- 80 
ot ſhe was in France with my Lady ——: ceal them. | | | oy 
but then ſhe could not imagine what ac- David waited with great impatience * 
cident or turn of affairs could poſſibly while Cynthia was with Iſabelle, in 1 
n have brought her into that houſe, and hopes, at her return, to learn whether or 1 
4 have cauſed ſo great an alteration in her no it would be in his power to gratity 1 
* temper, as from a gay, ſprightly girl, to his favourite paſſion (of doing good) on be 
fall into ſo melancholy a diſpoſition, this occaſion: but when Cynthia inform - Fu 
-f When David and his companions met ed him, it was impoſſible as yet, with- Wa | 
hs at breakfaſt, Cynthia told them all out exceeding all bounds of good-man- „ | 
* which had paſſed, and by what means ners, to know any occurrences that had 9 
* he had diſcovered an acquaintance in happened to Iſabelle, he grew very un- 9 
9 that houſe z and ſaid ſhe ſhould be very eaſy, and could not forbear reflecting [4 
of — of this opportunity of waiting on on the tyranny of cuſtom, which often tl 
= labelle; but that ſhe feared, by the re- ſubjects the unfortunate to bear their | 0 
i tired life ſhe ſeemed to chuſe, company milſcries; becauſe her ſevere laws will Ms 
70 would be troubleſome to her. neither ſuffer them to lay open theis "Rem 
_ David immediately fancied it muſt diſtreſſes, without being thought for- bod 
og be ſome terrible diſtreſs which had thus ward and impertinent, nor let even thoſe 15 
bh 217 e 5 Q 2 people 7 
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people who would relieve them en- 
quire into their miſery, without being 
called by the world. madly curious, or 
ridiculouſly meddling. Whereas he 


| 3 that to ſee another uneaſy was 


a ſufficient reaſon for any of the ſame 


ſpecies to endeavour to know and re- 


move the cauſe of it. | | 


Cynthia, on reflection, was convinced, 
that what on ſome occaſions would be 

trangreſſing the laws of decency, in this 

caſe would be only the effect of a gene- 
rous compaſſion. She therefore ſought 
all opportunities of converſing with 
_ Iſabelle, till at length, by her amiable 
and tender behaviour, ſhe prevailed with 


her to let her introduce her to Navid 


and his company. They were all ſur- 


prized at the grandeur of her air and 
manner, and the perfect ſymmetry of 
her features, as much as they were con- 
cerned at the dejectedneſs of her coun- 


tenance, and the fixed melancholy 
which viſibly appeared in every thing 
- ſhe ſaid or did. For ſeveral days they 
made it their whole buſineſs to endea- 
vour to divert her; but (as is uſually 
the caſe where grief is really and unat- 
fectedly rooted in the heart) ſhe ſighed 
at every thing which at another time 


would haye given her pleaſure. And 
the behayipur of this company ſeemed 


only to make her regret the more ſome- 


thing ſhe had irrecoverably loſt. She 


| begged to be left to her own private 


thoughts, whatever they. were, rather 


diuan ditturb the felicity of ſuch minds 


as ſhe eaſily perceived theirs to be. 
But David would not, nor indeed 


would any of the company ſuffer her to 
leave them, without informing them 


whether or no they could do any thing 
to ſerve her. As to her ſaying, ſhe per- 
ceived by the tenderneſs of their diſpo- 


fitions ſhe ſhould only make them feel 


her affliftions, without any poſſibility 


of relieving them; they looked on that 


to be the common reflection of every 


ene mind weighed down with pre- 


ſent grief. At laſt, by their continual 
importunities, and the uneaſineſs ſhe 


was convinced ſhe gave to people who 


fo much deſerved her eſteem, ſhe reſolv= 
ed; whatever pain it would occaſion her, 


to compry with their requeſts, and re- 

he hiſtory of her life; which ſhe 
accordingly began as follows. | 
© I was bred up from five years of 
F age in a nunnery; nothing remark. 


een 


— 
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there: but I ſpent my time ſometimey 
© with my companions in innocent 
* amuſements and childiſh pleaſures, 
* ſometimes in learning ſuch things ag 

were thought by my governeſs to be 


© moſt for my improvement. At four. 


teen, my father ſent fax me home, and 
* indulged me, in bringing with me a 
* young lady, named Julie, for whom 
I had taken a great fancy. I had not 
been long there, before a gentleman, 
*- who often viſited and dined with my 
«© father, made him a propoſal of mar- 
© rying me. He ſoon Ye mou me of 
* it ; and although he did not abſolute. 
* ly command me to receive him as my 
lover, yet I plainly ſaw he was very 
© much inclined to the match. This 
© was the firſt time I bad any opportu- 
© nity of acting; or that I had ever con- 
© ſidered of any thing farther than how 
© to ſpend my time moſt agreeably from 
© one hour to another. I immediately 
© ran and told my companion what had 
« paſſed, in order to conſult with her in 
© what method I ſhould act; Jut was 
© very much ſurprized, when I ſaw her, 
from the moment I mentioned the 
« gentleman's name, alternately biuſh 
6 
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and turn pale; and that when the en- 


deavoured to ſpeak, her voice faulter- 
ed, and ſhe could not utter her words. 
When ſhe was a little recovered, ſhe 


begged me to call for a glaſs of water, 


for ſhe was ſuddenly taken very ill. I 
was in the utmoſt confuſion, and knew 
not what to ſay; but was reſolved, 
howeyer, for the preſent, not to begin 
again on a ſubject which had ſhocked 
her ſo much. We both endeavoured 
to turn the converſation. on indifferent 
things; but were ſo perplexed in our 
own thoughts, that it was impoſſible 
for us to continue long together with- 
out running inta a diſcourſe of what 
f we were both ſo full of. I therefore 
* ſvon made ſome trifling excuſe, and 
© left her; and 1 believe this ſeparation 
© at that time was the moſt agreeable 
1 a. which could have happened t9 
11 7 n 
The moment I was alone, and had 
© an opportunity to reflect on the fore- 
going ſcene, young as I then was, 
© could not avoid iceing the _ 0 
Julit's behayiour; jt appeared ver) 
240 to me, that * of her fk 
© ſhovld, in ſo ſhort a time, be thus v!0- 
© lently attached to a _ Hur BR 
not appeared ſo. viſibly, the im- 
Pay 6 n very 6 probability 
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probability of it would have made me 


« overlook it. For my own part, I 
neither liked nor diſliked the gentle - 


man, but was perfectly averſe to mar- 


« riage, unleſs I had a tender regard for 
« the man I was to live with as a huſ- 


+ band. But I began now to think, 


that a man who was capable of mak- 
© ing ſuch a conqueſt, without even en- 
s deavouring at it, mutt have ſomething 
very uncommon is him; and was re- 
6 ſolved therefore to obſerve him more 
« narrowly for the future. I begged 
my father would give me leave to con- 
« verſe with him a little while longer, 
« without being thought for that reaſon 
© engaged in honour to live with him 
© for ever: for certainly, it is very un- 
$ reaſonable that any perſon ſnould be 
$ obliged immediately to determine a 
point of ſuch great importance. 

© Julis now avoided me as much as 
© formerly ſhe uſed to contriveall ways 
of being with me; and whenever we 
were together, her downcalt eyes and 
anxious looks ſufficiently declared 
© her uneaſineſs at my having diſcover- 


* ed a ſecret ſhe would willingly have 
* concealed within her own botom. 


My lover being now admitted to 


© converſe with me, ſeemed to make no 


doubt but that he hould ſoon gain my 


affections, and grew every day more 


and more particular to me. I don't 
© know what was the reaſon of it, (for 
he was far from being a diſagreeable 
man) but now he looked on himſelf 
* as an accepted lover, my indifference 
© turned into perfect averhon to him. 
* I believe the ſeeing poor Julit's con- 
* tinual unhappincts was one cauſe that 
*I could not bear him to come near 
* me. Beũdes, I fancied that he ſaw 
# her love, (notwithitanding all her en- 
* deavours to conceal it) and did not 
treat her in the manner a good-na- 
' tured man would have done in that 
* cale. In ſhort, I ſoon reſolved to de- 
' Clare to my father, that nothing could 
make me fo unhappy as the marrying 
* this gentleman, and to deſire his per- 
* miſſion to refuſe him. But before I 
* took this ſtep, I was willing to talk to 
Julie about it; for. as I ſaw her un- 
happy ſituation, I dreaded doing any 
thing that might make her more mi- 
ſerable. I was very much perplexed 
in what manner I could bring about a 
* converſation on a ſubje&, the very 


ſ Mentioning of which had ſo violent an 
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effect on her. But one day, as we 
were ſitting together, it came into my 
head to tell her a (tory parallel to our 


caſe; where a young woman, by an 


obſtinate concealing from her friend 
that ſhe was in love with the gentle- 
man by whom this friend was ad- 


dreſſed, ſuffered her innocently and : 


ignorantly to marry the man for whom 
ſhe had not ſo violent a paſhon, but 
that ſhe could eaſily, and would have 
controuled and conquered it, had ſhe 


known-the paſſion of her friend, and 


the dreadful conſequences which it af- 
terwards produced ta her. 
© Julie immediately underſtood my 


meaning; and after ſeveral ſighs and 


ſtruggles with herſelf, burit out into 


tne following expreſſions: “ Oh, 
Iſabelle! what freſh obligations 
are you every minute loading me 
with! The generous care you take 
of my future peace is ſo much 
beyond my'expcCtation, that it is 
impoſhble for me to thank you in 


any words adequate to the ſtrong idea 


I have of your goodneſs, I am ſa- 


tified, molt women in your caſe. 


would hate me as a rival, although 
they deſpiſed the man contended tor, 


I mult own to you, from the time I 


firſt ſaw Monſieur Le Buiſſon, I al- 
ways liked him; and I flattered my- 


ſelt that he treated me with a pecu- 


liar air of gallantry, which I tondly 


imputed to a growing paſſion, If 


ever I accidentally met him walking 
in the garden, or in any other place, 
he ſeemed to ſeek occaſions to keep 
me with him. But, alas! I have ſince 
found out, that it was his love for you, 
which made him endeavour to beac- 
quainted with me, as he ſaw we were 
generally together. If you like him, 
1 will go and bemoan my own 
wretched fate in any corner of the 
earth, rather than be the leaſt obſtacle 
to your happinels.“ 


© Here ſhe ceaſes, the ſwelling tears 
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ſtood ready to ſtart from her eyes, and 
ſhe ſeemed almoſt choaked for want 
of utterance, b really pitied her, but 
knew not which way to relieve her, 


To tell Monſieur Le Buiſſon of her 


paſſion, did not appear to me, by what 
I could obſerve of his diſpoſition, to 
be a likely means of ſucceeding, I 
tried all manner of ways to find if 
there was a poſſibility of making her 
caſy, in calf there-ſhould be any un- 
. dcdconquerable 
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concuerable obſtacle to the gratify- 
ing her inclination; but when at laſt 
I tound ſhe would hearken with plea- 


lure to nothing but the talking of 


methods to make Monſieur Le Buiſſon 
in love with her, I began to think ſe- 
riouſty which way I could bring it 
about. I imagined, if I kept him on 
without any determinate aniwer what 
I would do, that I might, by a diſ- 
agreeable behaviour, joined to Julie's 
goud-nature and ſoftneſs, make him 
turn his affections on her. But it 
was ſome time before I could bring 
myſelf to this; I thought it was not 
acting a ſincere part, and I abhorred 


nothing ſo much as diſſimulation. But 


then, when I conſidered, on the other 
ſide, that it would be making my 
friend happy, and doing no injury to 
Monſieur Le Buiſſon, as it would be 


the means of his having the beſt of 
wives, I overcame all my ſcruples, and 
engaged heartily in it. Every time I 
had uſed him ill enough to work him 


into a rage, Julie purpoſely threw 


herſelf in his way, and by all the mild 
and gentle methods ſhe could think 
on, endeavoured to calm his mind, 


and bring hin into good - humour 
again: in ſhort, we did this lo often, 


that at laſt we ſucceeded to our wiſh; 
I got rid of my lover, and Juliè en- 


gaged the man whoſe love was the 
only thing ſhe thought could make 
her happy. . 


The match was ſoon concluded, 


for her friends all greatly approved of 


it. I was forced to tell my father the 


whole truth, to prevent his thinking 


himſelf injured by bis friend. He chid 


me at firſt for not informing him of 
it ſooner; but as he always looked 


with a favourable eye on what I did, 
he ſoon forgave me. My friend and 
I both thought ourſelves now quite 


happy; Julic in the completion of her 
wiſhes, and I, in having been inſtru- 


mental in bringing them about. But, 


alas! better had it been for us both, 
bad ſhe for ever ſhut herſelf from the 
world, and ſpent her time in conquer- 
ing, inſtead of endeavouring to gratify 
and indulge her paſſion; for Monſieur 
Le Buiſſon, in a very ſhort time, grew 
quite tired of her. For, as ſhe had 
never been really his inclination, and 
it was only by working on the differ- 
ent turns of his paſſion, that he was 


at firſt engaged tg marry her, he could 
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thus gained him. 


gether. 
This w K 
had ever felt; I had loved Julie from 


not keep himſelf from falling, at leaf; 
into a cold indifference; , however, ay 
he was a polite man, it was fome 


time before he could bring himſelf to 


break through the rules of gagd- breed. 
ing, and he treated her with the re- 
ſpect and civility he thought due to a 
woman. This, however, did not pre- 
vent her being very miſerable; for the 
great tenderneſs ſhe felt for him re. 
quired all thoſe ſoft ſenſations, and 


that delicacy in his behaviour, which 
only could have compleated the happi- 
neſs of ſuch a heart as hers; but 


which it is impoſſible ever to attain 


where the love is not perfectly mu- 
( 
I denied myſelf the pleaſure of 


ever ſeeing her, leſt I ſhould be the 
cauſe of any diſturbance between 
them: but my caution was all in 
vain; for ſhe, poor ſoul, endea- 
voured to raiſe his gratitude, and 
increaſe his love, by continually re- 
minding him of her long and faith- 
ful paſſion, even from her firſt ac- 


' qaintance with him; till at laſt, by 
theſe means, ſhe put it into his head, 
that my love for my friend was the 
cauſe of my refuling and treating him 


ill. This thought rouzed a fury in 
his breaſt; all decency and ceremony 
gave way to rage; and, from thinking 
ber fondneſs had been his curſe, by 
preventing his having the woman he 
liked, ſhe ſoon became the object of 
his hatred rather than his love; and he 


could not forbear venting continual 


reproaches againſt her for hayng 
Poor Julie did not 
long ſurvive this uſage, but languiſhed 


a ſhort time in greater miſery than I 


can expreſs, and then loſt her life 
and the ſenſe of her misfortunes to- 


as the firſt real affliction I 
her infancy, and I now looked upon 
myſelf to have been the cauſe of all 
her ſorrows z nor could I help, in ſome 
meaſure, blaming my own attions, for 
I had always dreaded the conſequence 
of thus in a manner betraying a man 


into matrimony. And although per- 


haps it may be ſomething a more ex- 
cuſable frailty, yet it certainly 18 a8 


much a failure in point of virtue, 


and as great a want of reſolution, to 
indulge the inclination of our friends 


to their ruin, as it is to gratify aut 
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e ownj or, to ſpeak more properly, to 
« people who are capable of friendſhip, 


it is only a more exquiſite and re- 


« fined way of giving themſelyes plea- 
«© ſure, But I will not attempt to re- 
« peat all I endured on that occaſion 5 
« and ſhall only tell you, that Monheur 
Le Buiſſon, on the death of his wife, 
© thinking now all obſtacles were re- 
moved between us, would again have 
been my lover; but his uſage of my 
poor Julie had raiſed in me ſuch an 
indignation againſt him, that I reſolv- 


ed never to ſee him more. TY 


«© But here, at the pexj6d of my firft 
© misfortune, I muſt ceaſe; for I think 
nothing but the ſtrong deſire I have to 


« oblige this company, could poſſibly 


have ſupported. my ſunk and weak 


. © ſpirits to have talked fo long at one 


time. | 9 55 
The whole company begged her not 
to tire herſelf, and expreſſed their hearty 
thanks for what ſhe had already done. 
She inſiſted now on retiring to her own 


her health would give her leave, to 
continue her ſtory, in order to ſatisfy 
their curioſity; or rather to convince 
them, that their compaſſion in her caſe 


muſt be rendered perfectly fruitleſs by , 


the invincible obſtinacy of her misfor- 
tunes, W p14 BT 

After Iſabelle had left them, they 
ſpent the remainder of the day in re- 
marks on that part of her ſtory ſhe had 
already imparted to them. David could 
not help expreſſing the utmoſt indigna- 


tion againſt Monſieur Le Buiſſon for 


his barbarous and ungrateful treatment 
of Julit, He deſired Cynthia to engage 
Labelle as early as it was poſſible the 
next morning, that ſhe might re aſſume 


her ſtory; which, he ſaid, muſt have ſome - 


thing very extraordinary in it, as the 
death of her firſt friend, and that in fo 
ſhocking a manner, ſeemed to be but 
the prologue to her increaſing miſeries. 
Had not Cynthia's own inclinations ex- 
attly agreed with his, ſhe would have 
been eaſily prevailed on to have obliged 
the man who had generouſly ſaved Va- 
lentine's life, and was the only cauſe of 
ber preſent happy ſituation. In ſhort, as 
loon as Iſabelle was ſtirring the follow- 


ing day, ſhe was perſuaded to join the 


company; and, after break faſt, went on 
with her (tory as follows. 


8 and promiſed the next day, 
1 
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CHAP. viII. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE 18 
TORY QF ISABELLE, 


FTER the death of my favou- 
* rite companion, I had an 
| averſion to the thoughts of all lovers; 
and although my father had ſeveral 
propoſals tor me, yet I utterly reje&- 
ed them, and begged him, as the on! 
means to make me go through life 
with any tolerable eaſe, that I might 
be permitted to ſpend my time at his 
villa in ſolitude and retirement. His 
fondneis for me prevailed on him te 
© comply with my requeſt, and time be- 
© gan to make my late affliction ſubſide. 
© I had beſides a dawn of comfort in the 
company of my brother, who, notwith- 


© ſtanding his youth, and being a French- 


man, was of ſo grave and philoſophical 
© atemper, that he having now finiſhed 
* tis ſtudies, like me, preferred the enjoy- 
ing his own thoughts in eaſe and quiet 
* to all the gay amulements and noiſy 


Paris. Though we had never been bred 
together, yet the preſent ſympathy of 
our tempers (for I was become as 
grave, from the late accident which 


ture) led us to contract the ſtricteſt 
friendſhip for each other. All ſpright- 
lineſs was now vaniſhed, and I had 
no other pleaſure but in my brother's 
indulging me to converſe with him on 
ſerious ſubjects: with this amuſement 
I began to be contented, and to find 
returning eaſe flow in upon my mind. 
But this was more than I was long 

rmitted to enjoy; for whilſt I was 


a fall from his horſe, by which acci- 
dent he bruiſed his fide in ſuch a man- 
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© ner, that it threw him into a pleuriſy, 


to be cured of the ſenſe of one miſery 


6 

ce 

© by the birth of another: he had al- 
© ways been to me a molt indulgent 
* 
6 
c 


oſs of him rendered me for ſome time 
inconſolable; nor do I think any thing 


© could have ever made me overcome 


© my grief, but that my brother, now 


Marquis de Stainville, notwithſtand- 


0 


had befallen me, as he was from na- 


in this ſituation, one evening, as my 
father was coming from Paris, he got 


A > — 
— qo 


of which he died. Thus was I only 
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arent, and the horror I felt at the- 
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© ing Tam certain he felt the loſs equal 


« with me, had greatneſs of mind 
enough to enable him to ſtifle all his 
4 own ſorrows, in order to comfort 
and ſupport me under mine; till at 
length I was aſhamed to ſee ſo much 


© goodnefs thrown away upon me, and 
. © Twas reſolved (at leaſt in appearance) 


© to ſhake off my melancholy, that I 
© might no longer be a burden to ſuch a 
4 brother, This conſideration, and the 
« agreeableneſs of his converſation, aſ- 


! ſiſted me by degrees to calm my mind, 

© and again brought me back into a 
_ © ſtare of tranquillity. He often uſed to 
© entertain me with ſtories of what had 


4 happened to him at ſchool, with his 
remarks (which were generally very 
judicious) on them. One evening, 
as we were talking of friendſhip, he 


him, which I will give you in his own 
words. | 


« verſe than with the reſt; but we not 


only loved one another better than all 
4 our other ſchoo]-fellows, but I verily 


« believe, if we had had our choice 


« throughout the whole world, we 
© neither of us could have met with a 


« friend to whom we could have been 


4 ſo ſincerely attached, Notwithſtand- 


1 ing our youth, we were both ſo fond 
« of reading and ſtudy, that the boys 
" of gayer diſpoſition uſed to laugh at 
« us, calling us book-worms, and ſhun 


d us as unfit for their ſociety : this was 


« the moſt agreeable thing that could 


4 have happened to us, as it gave us an 
© opportunity to enjoy each other's 
„ company undiſturbed, and to get 
improvement by continually reading 


« together. In ſhort, we ſpent our 
« time, till we went to the academy, as 


40 pleaſantly as I think it poſſible to do 


in this world; there all our ſcenes of 
« pleaſure were deſtroyed by the villainy 
4% of a young man (one Monſieur Le 


Neuf) whoſe father was fo penurious, 


related to me the following inſtance 
of a boy's unuſual attachment to 


When I was at ſchool], I contracted 
* a warm friendſhip with the young 
% Chevalier Dumont: indeed, it was 
c impoſſible for me to avoid it; for the 

4 ſympathy of our tempers was fo very 
« ſtrong, that nature ſeemed to have 
4 pointed us out as companions to each 
# other. It is uſual, amongſt every 
t number of boys, for each of them to 
4 ſingle out ſome one or other with 
. whom they more particularly con- 
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that he would not allow him mon 

enough to be on a footing with the 
reſt of the young gentlemen. This 
put him on all manner of ftratageny 
to ſupply his«expences, which as 
much exceeded the bounds of com. 
mon difcretion, as his father's al. 


4 


had great pony of money, and 
therefore refolved ſome way or other 
to get an intimacy with me; he af. 


fected the ſame love of learning, and 


talte for ſtudy, with the Chevalier 
and myſelfliti11 at laſt, by his con- 
tinual endeavouring to oblige us, we 
were prevailed on often to admit him 
into our company. He ſaw | had no 
great fondnels for money, and was 
willing to ſhare what I had with my 
friends; this put it into his head to 


try if he could make a quarrel be. 


tween Dumont and me, that he might 
poſſeſs me wholly himſelf; and you 


muſt know, Iſabelle, notwithſtand- 


ing the preſent calmnets that appears 


in my temper, I am naturally ex- 
ceſſively paſſionate, and have ſuch a 
warmth in my diſpoſition, that the 
leaſt fuſpicion of being ill-uſed by 
my friends, ſets my whole ſoul in a 
© flame,” and enrages me to madneſs. 
Now the fort of mind in the world 


beſt ſuited for villainy to work it's 
own ends out of, is this; and happy 
for ine was it, that Dumont is of 4 
temper entirely oppoſite; for though 
I have experienced his bravery, yet 


he even fights with the calmnels of a 


philoſopher. 

© Le Neuf would often take oppor- 
tunities to tell (tories of falſe friends; 
of people who, under the pretence of 
love, fad betrayed and made their 
own advantage of the undeſigning 
and attleſs ; and would always con- 
clude with ſome remarks on the folly 
of people's confiding too ſtrongly 


in others, unleſs a long experience 


had convinced them of their ſincerity 


We neither of us had the leaſt ſulpi- 


cion of his aim; and, as he had an 
entertaining manner of telling ſtories, 


\ uſed to hearken to them with the ut- 


moſt attention, 


„ There was a boy belonging to the 


academy, who had a voice ſo like 
Dumont's, that in- another room it 
was very ditficult to diſtinguiſh them 
from each other. Le Neuf one day 


66 got 
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got this Jad into a chamber adjoining 
to mine, and, when he had given him 


his leſſon, began to talk very loud, 
and mentioned my name with-ſuch an 


eagerneſs. as gave me a curioſity to 
hear what they were talking of : but 


what was my ſurprize, when I heard 
Dumont (as I then thought) uſe, me 


with great contempt; ſwear he would 
never have had any thing to ſay to 
ſuch a fool, if my command of mo- 
ney had not put it in his power to 
make a proper uſe of me. And then 
endeavoured to inveigle Le Neuf, 
that they, two might join together in 
order to make me the greater dupe; 


but ſaid, he muſt ſtil] keep up the 


appearance of generoſity, and unwill- 
ingneſs to take any thing from me, 
lett I ſhould ſuſpe& him. 
immediately anſwered, that he would 
not for the world deceive me; but 


would Jet me know what a friend I 


had in Dumont, if it was not for 


fear that he would have art enough 


to make him appear only a miſchief- 
maker, and ſtill impoſe the more on 
me. But,“ continued he, I will 
endeavour all the ways I can ro open 
his eyes, and to let him ſee the regard 
you have for him.“ | 


„% had now heard enough, and was 


going haſtily to break open the door, 
but found it locked. Le Neuf well 
knew who it was, and ſent the boy 
out at another door, down a pair of 
back · ſtairs, and then let me in. The 
fury of my looks ſufficiently declared 
that I had been wiineſs of all that 
had paſſed between him and the fan- 


cied Dumont. I flared wildly about 


the room, in hopes to find him, but 
in vain, Le Neuf was in the higheſt 
atis faction imaginable at this ſucceſs 


of his vile ſcheme; and ſaid, that by 


my actions and manner he was con- 


vinced accident had undeceived me 


with regard to my opinron of Du- 


mont; that indeed he had a long 
time been thinking of a method to 


let me know the truth, but was al- 
ways afraid my fixed love for my 
friend would have put it in his power 
to blind my eyes enough to make 


him appear the only guilty perſon. 


ou may remember, Sir,” continued 
he, “ how much my converſation has 
turned, ever ſince I had the pleaſure 
of knowin you, on the great cau- 


dion that is neceflary (if we would 


Le Neuf 
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entirely gf a confidence in any 
man. What you have now overs 


heard will prove this to you better 
than all I could wo 6 but let me add 
another piece of advice, which is ng 


leſs proper for you upon this occa- 
ſion; .break off your triendfhip with 


Dumont by degrees, without ever 


telling him the real cauſe; that would 
only produce a quarrel between you, 
which might have had conſequences ; 
and when the ſubject of it comes to 
be known in the world, it might 


bring ſome diſgrace upon you for 


having been-duped by him, ſo long, 
and give you the air of a bubble, It 
is therefore much more prudent to let 
our connection with him quietly 
drop, than to come to any diſagree» 
able and publick explanations upon 
this affair. “L? | | 
„ Thus did this artful villain en- 
deavour to guard againſt ary eclair- 
cifl-ment between me and my friend, 
which might produce a diſcovery of 
the trick che bad played; and had 
my temper been cooler, he would 
bave ſucceeded; but I was then quite 


incapable of attending to any confi- | 
_ derations of prudence; and, in the 


height of my rage, ran down ſtairs 
to ſeek ſatisfaction of the injured 
Dumont, for the wrongs I falſcly 
imagined he had done me. 


propereſt place in the world for my 
preſent purpoſe. He was alone, out 
of either the hearing or ſight of any 
mortal. The moment I came near 
enough to he heard, Idrew my ſword, 
and called on him to defend himſelf; 
it was in this inftant that Dumont 
(notwithſtanding the ſurprize he mult 
undoubtedly be in) collected all his 


reſolution, and exerted the higheit, 


friendſhip, to prevent the happening 
of an accident fo fatal as muſt Fiſhes 
have coſt me my life, or deſtroyed al 

In ſhort, all the 


my future peace. 


opprobrious language I could give 


him could not provoke him to draw 
his word; but with the warmeſt en- 


treaties ke begged me to put up mine, 


till we could come to ſome eclair- 
ciſie ment. | a ON 
„J now began to think he added 
cowardice to treachery, and in my. 


de rage had not command enough” of 


„ mwyleif 


Upon 
enquiry, I found he was £206 out 
through the garden into a field, the 
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4 freſh paſſions every moment; he per- 
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myfelf to forbear adding the name of «« perpetrate; thither he followed him 


coward to the reſt of my reproaches. 
Still he bore it all: at faſt e ſwore, 
if I would but have patience till he 
knew what it was that had thrown 
me into this paſſion, if he could not 
clear himfelf, he would not refuſe to 
fight with me whenever I pleaſed. 
My fury being a little abated by 


theſe words, I put up my ſword, and 


then told him all I thought I had 


overheard between him and Le Neuf. 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe his amaze- 
ment at hearing this; I thought there 


was ſomething ſo innocent in his 


looks, that all my former love re- 
turned for him, and I began to fancy 
I had been in a dream : he at length 
got ſo far the better of me, that I con- 
ſented to make a ſtricter enquiry into 
this affair before we proceeded any 
farther. _ 3 

« We walked ſome time together, 
but every word Dumont ſpoke put me 
ſo much in mind of that wretch's voice 
who had deceived me, that I could 
hardly keep myſelf from burſting into 


ceived it, and kindly bore all my in- 
firmities, Oy 


% As ſoon as we came home, we 
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called Le Neuf; and the Chevalier 
aſked him, what villainy he could 


have contrived to impoſe ſo much on 
my underſtanding, as to make me 
believe he had ever mentioned my 
name but with the greateſt reſpect and 
friendſhip; he was too much hard- 


ened in his wickedneſs to recede from 
what he had began; and ſaid, I was 


the beſt judge whether I knew Du- 
mont's voice or no: and then pre- 


tended to be in the greateſt aſtoniſh- _ 
ment, that a man could in ſo ſhort a 


time deny his own words to the face 
of the very perſon to whom he had 
ſpoke them. We all three ſtood 


looking at one another in great per- 


plexity ; and, for my part, I knew 


not which way to come at the truth. 


At laſt Dumont begged me to have 
patience till the next day, and by that 


time he did not doubt but he ſhould 


make every thing clear before me; to 
which, with much perſuaſion, I at lal 

conlented. | | | 

« The Chevalier knew Le Neuf uſed 
to go every night to walk in a ſoli- 
tary place, in order, as he ſuppoſed, 
to plot the miſchiefs he intended to 
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a little after ſun ſet, and catching 
hold of him by the collar, ſwore that 
moment ſhould be his laſt, unleſs he 
confeſſed who it was that he had 
bribed to ſpeak in his voice, in order 
to impoſe upon me. The villan 
had not the courage to draw his 
ſword, but falling down on his knees, 
confeſſed the whole, and ſhewed the 
baſeneſs of his nature no leſs in 
begging pardon, than he had done in 
committing the crime. But Dumont 
refuſed to forgive him, unleſs on 
condition of his going with him to 
me, and repeating the ſame confeſ. 
fon; to which the mean creature ſub. 
mitted, 


„Think, my Iſabelle,” (continued 
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my brother) what I muſt feel, when 


I found I had wronged the man 
who was capable of acting in the 
generous and uncommon manner 
the Chevalier had done; he ſaw my 
confuſion, and kindly flew to my 


relief, „Now, ſaid he, © I hope 


my dear friend 1s convinced of my 
innocence!” and at the ſame time 


embracing me, aſſured me he would 


impute the violence of my paſſion 


to the vehemence of my love, and 


never mention this accident more, 
«© Le Neuf begged we would keep 
this affair a ſecret ; but that we could 
not conſent to, for the ſake of others, 
We aſked him how it was poſſible, 
that at his age he could think of 
ſuch villainy for the ſake of a little 
money ? to which he replied, that he 
had been from his infancy bred up 
with a father who had amaſſed great 
wealth, by never ſticking at any 
thing from which he could gain 1 
advantage; and although, indeed, 
contrary to his father, de loved to 
ſpend it, yet he had always laid it 
down as a maxim, that all conſide- 
rations were to be ſacrificed to the 
getting it. | 


We made him produce the boy he 


had employed, and he really ſpoke ſo 
like the Chevalier, we could not dil- 
tinguith one voice from the other; on 
which the good - natured Dumont 


« told me, I ought not to be angry 


with myſelf for not avoiding an im- 
poſition, which muſt have deceived 
all the world, This was generolit), 
this was being a true friend! for the 
man who will beat another's lain 
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DAVID SIMPLE, 


« jn my opinion, is the only perſon who 
« deſerves that name. Thoſe people 
« who let their pride intervene with 
« their — enough to make 
« them quarrel with their friends for 
« their miſtakes, may ſometimes make 
« an appearance of loving another, but 
« in reality they never enter into en- 
« gagements from any other motive 
« than ſelfiſkneſs; and I think the per- 
« fon who forſakes his friend, only be- 


« cauſe he is not perfect, is much upon 


the ſame footing with one who will 
« be no longer faithful to his friend, 
% than while fortune favours him. I 
4 have told you this ſtory, ſiſter, only 
4 to let you into the character of the 


« man I to deſervedly eſteem; that, as 


4 you are my chief companion, when 

« [ talk of him, (as I am fond of do- 
« jng) you may not be an entire ſtran- 
« oer to him: I left him at the aca- 
1% demy, where I have ſince written to 
« him, and am ſurprized I have had no 
« anſwer. As to Le Neuf, we pub- 
« liſhed his infamy, which obliged him 
« to leave the academy.” Here my 
brother ceaſed.” 


As toon as Iſabelle had related thus 


much of her ſtory, Cynthia deſired her 
to reſt herſelf before ſhe proceeded : 
and, in the mean time, David could not 
forbear ſhewing his indignation againſt 


Le Neuf, and declaring his approbation 
of the Marquis de Stainville's ſenti- 
ments, that nothing but finding ſome 
g eat fault in the heart can ever excuſe 
vs for abandoning our friends. The 


whole company joined in their admira- 


tion of the Chevalier Dumont's beha- 
viourz but perceiving that turning the 


converſation a little on indifferent ſub- 
eds would be the belt means of enabling 
labelle to relate what remained, they 


endeavoured to amuſe her as much as 


lay in their power; and, as ſoon as ſhe 
a little recovered herſelf, ſhe went 
on, as will be ſeen in the next chapter. 


CHAP. IX. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF ISABELLE. 


* AFTER my brother had told me 
a © this ſtory, his favourite ſub- 

of converſation was the Chevalier 
mont; but this laſted not long 
* defore the accidental ſight of a young 
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© lady at a neighbour's houſe turned all 


his thoughts another way; her name 
was Dorimene, daughter to the Count 
de ——, As the b de Stain 
ville never concealed any thing from 
me, he immediately told me the ad- 
miration Dorimene had inſpired him 
with; his whole ſoul was ſo filled 
with her idea, he could neither think 
nor talk of any thing elſe; ſhe was to 
ſtay ſome time with the gentleman's 
lady where my brother ſaw her; and, 
as I had a ſmall acquaintance with 
her, at his requeſt I went to wait on 


her, in order to get an opportunity to 


invite Dorimene to our houſe. I was 
a little ſurprized at the great and ſud-- 
den effe& her charms had had on my 


brother; but at the firſt ſight of her 


all my wonder vaniſhed; for the ele- 
gant turn of her whole perſon, joined 
to the regular beauties of her face, 
would rather have made it matter of 
aſtoniſhment, if a man of my brother's 
age could have ſeen her without being 
in love with her. In ſhort, a very 
little converſation with her quite over- 

came him, and he thought of nothing 
but marrying her. | 


The Marquis de Stainvillle was in 


the poſſeſſion of ſo large a fortune, 

that be was a match for Doi nene 
which there was no danger of her 
friends refuſing; and the gentleman 
with whom ſhe then was, being very 

intimate with her father, immediately 
wrote him word of the particular no- 

tice my brother took of his daughter. 
On the receipt of this letter the Count ' 
de —— came to his friend's houſe, 
under the pretence of fetching Dori- 
mene home, but in reality with a de- 
ſign of concluding the match between 
her and my brother. She was very 
young, had never had any other 

engagement; and, as the cuſtom in 

France makes moſt ladies think a 

married life moſt agreeable, ſhe im- 
plicitly obeyed her father. 


The Marquis de Stainville's paſſion 


for her was ſo violent, that it could 
not bear any delay. In a month's 
time they were married with the con- 
ſent of all parties: and, in the poſ- 


© ſeffion of Dorimene, my brother's 


* 
. 
« 
„ 


happineſs was compleat; nor did he 
know a with beyond it. On her re- 
queſt I continued to live with them, 
and we ſpent our time very agreeahly; 


for Derimene was really an amiable 
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© advantageous a character of. 


© for him to be in the houſe. | 
© indred, he looked ſo pale and thin, 
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companion; ſhe was not of a temper * tion, the marquis eagerly deſired Du. 

mont not to let him remain in igno. 
the generality of things, was very in- © rance of whatever had befallen ſo dear 
© a friend during that interval: which 
5: requeſt both mp ſiſter and: Vearnett|y 
joined in, and the chevalier obliging. 
ly began as follows. 


4 to be ruffled with trifles, and as to 


different which way they went. I ne- 


<. ver ſaw her but once in a paſſion, but 


then indeed ſhe perfectly frightened 


© me; for ſhe was quite furious, and 


© her mind was agitated with much 


© more violence than thoſe which ure 
eaſily put into diſorder can ever be. 


My brother doated on her to diſtrac-* 


1 tion, the leaſt intimation of any incli- 


© nation of hers was enough to make 


him fly to obey her; at her deſire we 
© ſpent a few months in the winter at 
Paris, but then ſhe gave no farther in- 
© to the gaieties of that place than her 


© huſband approved of. 


„The Count de had a ſmall - 


c villa about fx leagues from Paris, 


© which was as pleafaritly ſituated as 
© any in France; in this place my bro- 
© ther took a fancy to ſpend the next 
In a' 
c little while after we had heen there, as 
© my ſiſter and I were fitting one day in 
sa a grotto at the end of the parterre, we 
© ſaw the Marquis de Stainville and 


© ſummer after he was married. 


c another gentleman coming towards 


us; we roſe up to meet them, and as 


©;ſvon-as we were near enough to join 


companies, my brother took the gen- 


© valier Dumont. Dorimene and I (for 


© both. rejoiced at thus meeting with 
© the man my brother had given us fo 


« politely faid, that nothing could be 
quis de Stainville's friend; We walk- 


ed ſome time in the garden; but my 
brother obſerving the chevalier-grow 


faint, propole«! the going in; ſaying, 
that as he was but juſt recovered of a 


She 


s tlemen by the hand, and preſented 
him to us under the name of the Che- 


ſhe had alſo heard his hiſtory) were 


more welcome to her than the Mar- 


© fit ot ſickneſs, it would be adviſeable 


And, 


© that it was rather wonderful how it. 


woas poſſible for him to bear being 
; dut of his bed, and that reſt would be 

* neceſſary for him. He was in fo weak 
_ © a itate of health, that we ſpent two or 


„three days together before the mar- 


5 quis would aſk him any particulars; 


© but as ſoon as he thought. he had 


gained ſtrength enough to enable him 


„to relate all that had happened to 


him, from the time of their ſepara- 


ent +4 


ce 
( 
co 


46 
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4 The day, Sir, after you left tie 
academy, when Þ was in the height 


of my melancholy: for your lots, to 
compleat my affliction: I received x 
letter from my mother, that my fa- 
ther was taken very ill, and defired* 


me to haſten home, as I valued: ever! 
{ſeeing him again. 


moment obeying his commands; but 


1 did not delay a 


immediately took horſe, and rode with 


full ſpeed till I reached his villa; he 
was yet alive, but: ſo near his end, 


that it was with difficulty he uttered 
his words. The moment I entered 
his chamber, and he was told hy his 


fond and afflicted wife that I was 

there to attend his: commands, he 
raiſed» himſelf: up in his bed; and 
- ſeemed to keep lite in him by force, 
in order toigive-me his laſt bleſſing. 
He then deſired to be left ſome few 
minutes with me alone; and as Fap- 
proached his bed- ſide, he took me by 


the hand, and ſighing ſaid, 4 Oh! 


my ſon, I have ruined! you andthe 
' beſt of wives at once; you know the 


long and faithfol friendſhip I have 


had for Monſieur ——, and the great 
obligations I owe te him After 


you was ſeparated from me, in order 
to follow your ſtudies, he married 2 


young and beautiful lady, whom he 


was ſo fond of he could deny her 
nothing. She was one of thoſe gay 
ladies, who never thought herſelf ſo 


happy as when ſhe was laviſhing her 


huſband's fortune on her own extra- 


vagance; by this means ſhe ſoon 
brought him into the moſt? diſtreſſed 
fate imaginable; he had a:growing: 


family, and no means of ſupporting 
them. I could not bear to ſee his 
miſery, and preſently relieved it: I 
did this once or twice; but he had 
ſo much generoſity, and ſo ſtrong 4 
reſolution, that he abſolutely refuſed 


to drag me down to ruin and perdi- 


tion with him. He obſtinately pere 
ſiſted in what he thought right, and 
I, on the other hand, was fully bent 


never to let him ſink; without ſhar- 


ing his misfortunes. In ſhort, I by 


«6 degrees underhand fold almoſt every 


« thing 


— 
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« thing I was worth, and conveyed it 
e to him in ſuch 4 manner, that he 
never knew from hom it came. If 
Goc had been pleaſed to have ſpared 
my lite, I intended to have got you a 
« polb in the army, and had a ſcheme 
« jn my head, which I thought could' 
« not fail to have made ſome proviſion 
for your mother; but it is now at an 
« end, my ſtrength fails me, and I 
« can no more. Farewel for ever! 
As you are young, if you can make 
« any ſtruggle in the world, cheriſh, 
« and take care of my wife!“ At 
« theſe words he ceaſed” ſpeaking, and 
« breathed his laſt in my arms.” 


At this deſcription Dorimene and 


I both burſt into tears, in ſpite of our 


© utmoſt endeavours to prevent it; 


© which ſtopt the Chevalier Dumont's 


© narration for a few minutes, when, 
© on our earneſt intreaties, he thus pro- 


6, ceeded. ; 


« [ ſee I need not explain to theſe la- 
« gies what I felt on this dreadful] oc- 
«* cafion ;. they ſeem too ſenſible of the 


“ miſeries that attend human kind, not 
« to imagine it all without my aſſiſt- 
« ance; nor will I ſnock the tenderneſs 


« of any of this company, with the re- 


«« petition of my mother's grief; but 
&« ſhall only ſay, it was as great as the 
ſofteſt heart could feel on the loſs of 
« a huſband, whom ſhe had lived with 


and tenderly loved for thirty years 


* together. Perhaps, as my father had 


« a family, he may be thought blame- 


« able-for ſuch a conduR ; but, for m 
« part, notwithſtanding I am the ſuf- 
«© ferer, I ſhall always honour his me- 


% mory the more for it, when I reflect 


that I have often heard him ſay, 
te that to the gentleman's father (for 
« whom he at laſt ruined himſelf) he 
% oed all that he had in the world, 
was afraid of revealing to my 
« mother what my father had told 
t me; and delayed it ſome time, for no 
c other reaſon, but from want of reſo · 
«lution to add to the load of afflictions 
*© ſhe was already burdened with: at 
* laſtʒ neceſſity forced me to undertake 
*© the taſk, however uneaſy it was to 
me; for the perſon who had bought 
the houſe' we were then in of my fa- 
„ther, was to enter upon it the next 
© week, I really believe the uneaſineſs 
the poor man ſuffered on that account, 
"© and chiefly for his wife's ſake, haſ- 
* tened his death. When 1 diſcloſed 
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to my mother the preſent ſituation. of, 


our affairs, inſtead of burdening me 
with complaints and lamentations, 
ſhe at firſt ſhewed a perfect indiffe- 
rence; and ſaid, as ſhe had loſt her 


only comfort in loſing my father, 


ſhe cared very little what became of 


her; but then looking at me with an 


air of the greateſt renderneſs, ſhe 
ſighed, and ſaid, Why did I bring 
into the world a creature with your 
generous ſentiments! who, after be- 
ing educated like a gentleman, muſt, 
be thrown on the wide world without, 
any means of ſupporting that ſtation. 
in life!“ She ſaw how much her 
diſcourſe affected me, and therefore 
o 


% As ſoon as I had time to reflect. 


by myſelf on the preſent condition of 
my affairs, I began ſeriouſly to con- 
ſider what I ſhould do; for I was re- 
ſolved in ſome ſhape or other to ſup- 
port my mother. My thoughts im- 
mediately turned on you, my dear, 
Marquis de Stainville, and I made 
no doubr, but in your friendſhip L 
ſhould meet with an aſylum from all, 
my cares and afflictions. I then 
wrote the letter I have already men- 
tioned to you; it was not at all in 
the ſtile of a poor man to his patron,, 
but rather rejoicing that I had an 
opportunity of giving you what I. 
thought the higheſt pleaſure in the, 
world, that of relieving your friend 
from the inſupportable calamity of 


having a helpleſs and diſtreſſed mo- 


ther upon his hands, without it's. 
being in my power to help her, 

as When I had ſent away my letter, 
I got credit for a little houſe, where 
I placed my mother ;, but as ſoon as. 
I thought it poſſible for me to have 
an anſwer, I cannot deſcribe the 
anxious hours I paſſed: every mo- 
ment ſeemed a thouſand; day after 
day was I in this ſituation, and no. 


letter came to comfort me. Forgive 
me, my dear friend; nothing could 


have given me any ſuſpicion of you 


at another time: but now every thin 
ſeemed ſo much my enemy, that 


thought you ſo too. When Jre- 6 


membered our tender parting, tears 

would ſtart into my eyes; and 1 

- thought, to have you forſake me, 

becauſe I wanted fortune, was more 

than I could bear: yet in the midſt 

of all this trouble, I was obliged to 
| 61 


ſtruggle 


4 volving in my mind various ſchemes 
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© my 


keep up m r mother's ſinking 
es ha To ll you the variety of 
miſery I went through, would make 
ory tedious, and be ſhocking 
to your natures ; when I thought my 
Stainville had forſaken me, the neg- 
lect of all my other profeſſed friends 
was, trifling. The inſults of my 
creditors I could have ſupported with 
tolerable patience; but my father's 
laſt words, Take care of my wife!“ 


continually reſounded in my ears; 


and I faw daily before my eyes, this 


wife—this mother—and found my- 


ſelf utterly void of any power to 


ſave her from deſtruction; and now 


fruitleſs lamentations were the only 
refuge left me, | 


„When I was almoft driven to the 


utmoſt deſpair, at laſt, by often re- 


to extricate myſelf out of the deplo- 


table condition of ſeeing a tender pa- 


rent languiſh away her little remains 


of life in want of neceſſaries, I re- 


collected the young Duke de —; 
who, you know, Sir, left the aca- 
demy about two months after we 
came to it. 
there with us, he was particularly 


civil to me; and I reſolved now as 
my laſt effort, to write him my caſe 


in the moſt pathetick terms I could 


think of, and try if I could prevail 
on him to deliver me out of my 


miſery. It was ſome time before 
I obtained an anſwer, and when 


it came, it was perfectly in the ſtile 


of a great man to his dependant ; 
however, at the bottom he told me 
he had procured a place for me, 


which would bring in about fifty. 
louis- d'ors a year; if I would accept 
this, I muſt come immediately to 

3 360 


Paris. | 
«© Though this was not a thing fit to 


be offered a gentleman; yet it was 
not a time for me to conſider my ſta- 
tion in life; this would be ſome little 
ſupport to my mother, and I did not 
fear buſiling in the world for myſelf, 


] was going to Paris, when I was 
taken ill of a violent fever in the 
houſe where you found me. I had 
but juſt enough in my pocket to have 


carried me to my journey's end; this 


was ſoon ſpent in ſickneſs, and I was 
in a place where I was an utter ſtran- 
ger, confined to my bed, without a 


The little while he was 
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firuggle and appear chearful, to penny to help myſelf 3 and though 


death would have heen very welcome 
to me, as it would have put an end 
to my misfortunes ; yet when con- 


« ſidered my mother, I looked on it with 


great dread, _ 

My landlord happened to be a very 
humane, good natured man, and on 
my telling him my helpleſs condi- 
tion, deſired me not to make myſelf 
uneaſy, for that he would for the 
preſent bring me neceſſaries, and he 
did not doubt / but by the repreſenta- 
tion of my circumſtances, to a very 
charitable gentleman, who was late- 
ly come to the Count de ——'$s, he 
ſhould get me ſome relief. 

« My diſtemper became ſo violent, 
that I was hardly ſenſible; but by 
the great care that was taken of me, 


it abated by degrees; and as ſoon as 


I came to recollect how long I had 
lain there, I aſked who was the ge- 
nerous benefactor to whom I owef 
the preſervation of my life; and was 
immediately told by my landlord, 


that he had found a method of mak 


ing my caſe known to the Marquis 
de Stainville, who had given {in 
orders to have the utmoſt care taken 
of me, and ſent money for that pur- 
At the ſound of that name 
I ſtarted up in my bed, and ſtared 
ſo wildly, that the poor man was 
quite frightened, At laſt I cried 
out, “ Are you ſure it is the Mar- 
quis de Stainville? Are you poſitive 
you don't miſtake the name? 
No, no, Sir,“ replied the man; „1 
know I am right in what I ſay, he 
married the Count de — daugh- 
ter, and is here at his houſe. I had 
lived fo retired from the time of my 
father's death, and had been ſo little 
inquiſitive about any thing that paſſed 
in the world, that I had never fo 


much as heard of your nin 4 
ſitive aſſur · 
ance that he was not miſtaken, I began 


however, on the man's 


to think this goodneſs was like the 


nature of my old friend; but then it 
ſcemed to be improbable, that a man 


who was capable of being ſo cha- 
ritable to ſtrangers, could abandon 


his friend in the higheſt diſtreſs. 


This put it into my head, that poſſi· 
bly my letter might have miſcarricd, 
and you were yet ignorant of all I 
had ſuffered. This thought infuſed 


ſuch inexpreſſible and ſudden joy af 


: as ” 
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4« over me, it haſtened my recovery ſo 
« much, that in two days time I was 
« able to walk about my room. _ 

« As I was fitting and conſidering 
« with myſelf which way I ſhould bring 
« about an interview with you, without 
« directly ſending my name, my land- 
« lord ſaid, Now, Sir, if vou have 
« mind to ſee your benefactor, the 
« Marquis de Stainville, at chat win- 
« dow you may ſatisfy your curioſity, 
« for he is coming this way.” I im- 
« mediately placed myſelf in ſuch a 
« poſition, that it was impoſſible for 
« you to paſs by without ſeeing me: 
« but how, ladies, ſhall I deſcribe my 
« raptures, when I ſaw the Marquis 
« de Stainville ſtart at the firſt fight of 
« me; fly in a moment back to the 
« door, and run into my arms with 
« all the joy which attends the un 
© expected meeting of a long abſent 
« friend! This ſudden tranſport, with 
« the ſhame I felt for having ever ſuſ- 
© pected his affection, joined to the 
great weakneſs of my body, quite 
« overcame me, and it was ſome time 
tt before my words could find an ut- 
© rance; but as ſoon as I was able to 


« ſpeak, I aſked him ten thouſand 


« queſtions at once, talked confuſedly 
« of a letter; in ſhort, we could not 
« roomy underſtand one another: 
« 


ut at laſt I found out, that all I had 


« endured was owing to accidentally 
« dieting my letter to the marquis at 
« Paris, when he was at his father's 
« villa, which occaſioned it's being loſt; 
nor did I ever receive that my friend 
* wrote to me at the academy, having 
« left that place, as I at firſt told you, 
the day after we were ſeparated.” 

© Here my brother interrupted the 
Chevalier Dumont, and ſaid, there had 
* nothing more happened worth men- 
* tioning, till they met us in the gar- 
den; but we were ſo pleaſed with this 
* happy meeting of the two friends, 
that we begged to know every thing 
that paſſed between them; and, on 
our requeſt, the chevalier proceeded. 

* It is the marquis's generoſity, la- 
* dies, which makes him willing that 
„I ſhould ſtop here, as what remains 
* 18 a proof that I owe him the greateſt 
* obligation imaginable. Inour walk 
* home, although, as he ſaw me weak, 
® be would not enquire into more par- 


« tjculars than he thought neceſſary 
ce to find out in what manner he could 
“ beſt ſerve me; yet his impatience, 
© to prove by all ways how much he 
«© was my friend, led him to aſk. me by 
© what means I could have heen brought 
« into ſuch a condition; and I in broken 
cc ſentences explained myſelf fo far to 


„ him, that, with his penetration, he 


c found out, that to ſend an imme- 
% diate relief to my mother was the 
« only thing capable of giving me eaſe, 
« This he has already done.“ 


© The marquis would by no means 


© admit him to go any farther ; but ſaid, 
„I beg, my dear Dumont, you will 
© talk no more of ſuch trifles from 
ce this time forward; the only favour 
J beg of you, is to make my houſe 
« your own, nor ſhall you accept of 
« that pitiful thing the Duke de 
„ deſigned for you.“ 

© The chevalier's heart was too full 

to make any anſwer, and my brother 

artfully turned the converſation ano- 


ther way. Politeneſs and good-hu- 
mour reigned throughout this our lit- 
tle company; and the agreeable and 


lively manner in which we ſpent our 


time, joined to his being convinced of 


c 
c 
6 
c 
* 
6 
6 
* the ſincerity of his friend, had ſuch 
an immediate effect on the tender- 
© hearted Dumont, that it is almoſt in- 
6 
c 
6 
4 
* 
6 
* 
c 
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credible how ſoon he was reſtored to 


perfect health. This was by much 
the happieſt part of my life, and on 


this little period of time I wiſh I 
could for ever fix my thoughts; but 
our tranquillity was ſoon diſturbed 
by an accident which I muſt pauſe 
and take breath a while before I re- 


late.” 


In the mean time, David and Valen- 
tine both expreſſed their great admira- 


tion of the Marquis de Stainville and 
the Chevalier Dumont's ſincere and 
faithful friendſhip z and by their looks 
and geſtures plainly declared the in- 


ward exultings of their minds, at the 
thought that they had met with the 
ſame happineſs in each other, Iſabelle's 
laſt words had raiſed the curioſity of 
the whole company to ſuch a ry a 


that ſhe was reſolved ſhe would 


them no longer in ſuſpenſe than wan 
neceſſary to enable her to gratify them: 
and then proceeded, as will be ſeen ia 


the next chapter. 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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a AY brother's great fondneſs 
f 2 for Dorimene made him, 


5 6 M & © and, conſequently, the 


- y © whole family, unhappy 
ONE, 


© at every the leaſt indiſ- 
© poſition of hers, She 


© had hitherto been in the main very 
healthy; but now ſhe fell into a diſ- 
© temper, with which, of all others, it 


is moſt terrible to ſee a friend afflit- 


© ed, I know not by what name to call 
it; but it was ſuch a dejeCtion on her 
ſpirits, that it made her grow per- 
teQly childiſh. 
without ſhedding tears; nor fit a mo- 


ment without ſighing, as if ſome ter- 


oy 

* 

c 

. 

„ 

£ 

4 

© rible misfortune had befallen her. 

© You may imagine the condition my 
poor brother was in, at ſeeing her 
thus ſuddenly changed; for, from be- 

* 

6 

o 

o 

c 

0 

o 


ing of the moſt chearful diſpoſition 


that could be, ſhe was become per- 


fectly melancholy. He ſent for the 


moſt celebrated phyſicians in France 


and ſhe, to comply with his requeſt, 


took whatever they ordered : but all 
_ medicines proved vain, and rather in- 

creaſed than abated her diſtemper. 
We all three endeavoured to the ut- 
© moſtof our power to divert and mak 
her; but — ſhe inſiſted ſo 
© ſtrongly on being left alone, that as 


She could not ſpeak. 


© we found the contradicting her made 


her worſe, we were obliged to comply 
© with her deſire. | 3 

© My brother was ſo anxious about 
© his wife, that when ſhe would not 
« ſuffer him to be with her, as he hated 
© to burden his friends with his afflic» 
© tions, he uſed in a manner to eſcape 


from us, that he might be at liberty 
© to indulge his own uneaſy thoughts 


© without having any witneſſes of them. 
© By this means the Chevalier Dumont 
© had often an opportunity of entertain» 
© ing me apart. | | 

© He at firſt treated me with an eaſy, 
© agreeable air of gallantry and addrels; 
© which, as it ſeemed to tend to no con- 
«* ſequence that could give me a ſerious 
thought, gave me great pleaſure. But 
© this did not laſt long; for his beha« 
© viour was ſoon turned into that aw- 
ful reſpe& which ſeemed to ariſe from 
© both eſteem and fear. Whenever we 
© were together alone, his thoughts ap- 
- 
64 
c 
c 
c 
c 
0 
4 


© peared ſo fixed, that as he was fearful. 


of ſaying too much, he remained 1 
filence; and when he approached me, 
it was with ſuch a confuſion in his 
looks, as plainly indicated the great 
diſorder of his mind. I have obſerv= 
ed him, when he has been coming to- 
wards me, ſuddenly turn back, an 


© haſten away, as if he was reſolved to 


« ſhun me in ſpite of any inclination he 
© might have to converſe with me: in 


© ſhort, in his eyes, in his whole con- 


duct, I plainly read his love 7 = 
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« great generoſity in being thus fearful 
tag it. For he thought, in 
© his circumſtances, to indulge a paſſion 
© for me, and endeavour to make me 
6 ſenfible-of it, would be but an ill re- 
& turn to his friend for all his goodneſs. 


s But this gratitude and honour, with 


© which his whole foul was filled, effect 
* ed that for him which they forbid 
© him to attempt; for I caught the in- 
© fetion, and added inclination to the 
great efteem his character alone had 
© inſpired me with before I knew him: 
© but the great care we took on both 
© ſides to conceal our love, made it only 
© the more viſible to every judicious eye. 
t Now Dorimene ſaid ſhe found her- 
« ſelf ſomething better; and inſtead of 
© wiſhing to be alone, ſhe ſeemed always 
« inclined to have us with her. The 
© Marquis de Stainville's joy was inex- 
© preſſible at her leaſt appearance of 
© chearfu)neſs; and, for the preſent, he 
could think of nothing elſe. | 


© Whilſt we were in this ſituation, 


© young Vieuville, Dorimene's brother, 
0 2 heard of her ill ſtate of health, 
came to pay her a viſit: he was as 
"handſome for a man as his ſiſter was 


for a woman; had a remarkable good 


© underſtanding, and a lively wit; all 
© which rendered him perfectly agree- 
table, and I think it would have been 
very difficult for any woman diſen- 


© paged in her affections to have reſiſt- 


© ed his love. Dorimene was ſo pleaſ- 
© ed with her brother's company, that 
© her diſtemper abated every day; and 
© her fond hufband ſeeing how much he 
© contributed to her amuſement, pre- 
© vailed with him to ſtay there ſome time. 
© Vieuville, although he loved his fitter 
very well, and would willingly have 
done any thing in his power to have 
4 ſerved her; yet, in this caſe, had ano- 
© ther ſtrong reaſon to induce him to 
© field to « marquis's requeſt ; for, 
* from the firſt day of his arrival, the 
effect I had on him was very appa- 
rent; he was ſeized with as ſudden 
* and violent a paſſion for me as the 
l marquis had been for his — This 
was an unexpected blow; poor Dumont 
* fawitz and yet ſuch pak os force of 
* bis unconquerable- virtue, that even 
the thoughts of ſuch a rival could not 
_ © provoke him to be puilty of ſo great 
© breach of friendſhip, - as the endea- 
© yvouring to gain my adios, and pte- 
_* vent my being better married, I was 


ſo miſerable to think whathe would 
feel, if I 3 notice of Vieuville, 
© that I could hardly prevail with my- 
ſelf to be commonly civil to him, but 
ſnunned him with the greateſt aſſiduity 
© in my power. 4 £37: Hh 

Although my brother did not at firſt 
© ſeem at all diſpleaſed at ſeeing me re- 
« ſolutely bent not to hearken to Vieu« 
ville, and often dropt words how lit- 


© tle fortune ſhould be valued in any 


tender engagements, inſomuch that 
© I ſometimes fancied he ſaw and ap- 
6 e Dumont's love; yet I was not 
1 


eft at liberty to act as I pleaſed in this 


© caſe; for Dorimene ſaid, her brother's 
| rf ar at my avoiding him pier- 
ced her heart ſo deeply, that unleſs T 

could contrive ſome method of mak- 
ing him eaſy, it would occaſion her 


relapſing into all her formerillneis; for 


that while ſhe ſaw Vieuville ſo miſer- 


able, it was impoſſible for her ever to 


recover. She took all opportunities 
of leaving us together; but notwith- 

ſtanding his. agreeableneſs, it was 
rata to me to hear him talk of 
0 


ve; nor could I think of any thing 


but what the chevalier muſt neceſſari- 


ly ſuffer whenever he knew we were 
together. I often condemned myſelf 


for not having before confeſſed my 


love for Dumont to my brother, and 


joined to his friend. I had no reaſon 
to ſuſpect he would not have granted 
it; for I had experience enough of 

© of him to know he was not of a 
temper to have made us both unhappy 
for any gratification of his own va- 
nity: but I could never bring myſelf 
to it, unleſs Dumont had made ſome 
open declaration of his love. I knew 


it was now in vain; for the Marquis 
de Stainville was ſo exceſſively fond of 
6. his wife, that to have given me to 
© another in open defiance of her bro- 
ther, while ſhe perſiſted in ſaying it 


c 

i 

« 

* 

* 

c 

« 

6 

4 

* 

6 

« 

c 

6 

4 

6 

0 

© aſked his conſent to have been for ever 
a 

o 

* 

6 

o 

6 

« 

c 

4 

* 

* 

o 

6 

6 

s would make her miſerable, was ut - 
* 
: 


terly impoſſible for him ever to con - 


ſent to. A 
Dumont's great modeſty, and bad 
© opinion of himſelf, blinded him to far, 
© that he did not even ſee how much I 
preferred him in my choice to Vieu- 


ville. He ſometimes indeed fancied 1 


6 ſaw his love, and pitied him; but as 
© it is uſual for moſt mea to have a good 
©. opinion of the woman they like, he 
+ only imputed it to the general come 
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4 paſſion of my temper, In ſhort, he 
eould not 2 to be a:witneſs of my 
© conſenting to be another's; and yet; 
* when he looked at my lover, or heard 
his converſation, he did not doubt but 
© that mult be the caſe; he therefore re- 
© ſolved to quit the place where he 
© ſoon expected to ſee his miſery com. 
© pleated, 1 2; 5 
Hie made an excuſe to the marquis, 
that he had a deſire to viſit his mother; 


© and, with his conſent, (for he never pre- 


©. tended a right to contradict his friehds 


6. becauſe they were obliged to him) 


« ſet out in three days. I ſhall never 
© forget the look he gave me when we 
* parted; good-nature, tenderneſs, and 
© yet a fear of diſpleafing, were all fo 
4 mixed, that had I not ſeen it, I ſhould 
© havethoughtit impoſſible for any per- 
© ſon, in one moment, to have expreſſed 
£ ſuch various thoughts. | 
When he was gone, I could not 
command myſelfenough to ſit in com- 
' © pany, but got away by myſelf into a 
_ © ſolitary walk, where I might be at li- 
© berty to give a vent to my forrows, and 


© reflect in what manner I ſhould act 


© to extricate myſelf out of theſe diffi- 
© culties, I reſolved, let what would 


_ © he. the conſequence, abſolutely to re- 


« fuſe Vieuville; but then I feared, if 


© he ſhould perſiſt in his love, what my 


4 brother would ſuffer in his wife's 
_ © continnal importunities. 
« came into my head to try if he was 
_ © generous enough to conquer his own 
< paſſion, rather than be the cauſe of my 
6 Line ann ĩ et; 05 75555 
ene 2 took the firſt oppor- 
4 tunity that offered of ing to 
4 Vieuville alone; and told him, as he 


had often profeſſed a great love for 


me, it was now in his power to prove 
s whether thoſe profeſſions were real, or 


© only the flights of youth, and the ef- 


« fe of a warm imagination; for that 
my happineſs or miſery depended on 
his conduct. He began to ſwear, 
'© that he would fly to obey my com- 
© mands, and ſhould think it the great- 


. © eft pleaſure he was capable of enjoy- 


'© ing to be honoured with them. I 
« defired him to hear me out; and told 
him, that, for reaſons I could not 
then inform him, it was impoſſible 
2 65 for me ever to. marry him without 
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c yets in conſideration of his being Do. 
© rimene's brother, and that the ſeeing 
© him uneaſy made her ſo, I intreated it 
© as the greateſt favour of him imme, 
* giately to leave me, and return to his 
© father's, which would be the only 
means of preventing the whole fami- 
© ly from being miſerable, . | | 


He looked ſome time ſtedfaſtly on 


© me; and then aſked, if I thought his 
© love had no ſtronger a foundation 


than to give me up ſo eafily. As ſoon 


as he had ſpoke theſe few words, he 
left me, without waiting for a reply, 
with an indignation in his counte- 
nance which plainly ſhewed I had 
not ſucceeded in my ſcheme; and in- 
deed the event proved how much I 
was miſtaken when I had flattered 
myſelf with the vain hope of meet- 
ing with any greatneſs of mind from 
m. | 1245 | 
© As he ſaw the only thing which in 
the leaſt ſtaggered my reſolution was 
the fear of making his ſiſter uneaſy, 
he went directly to her; and inſtead of 
acting as I had deſired him, he in- 
creaſed his complaints, and ſwore, 
he could never have the leaft enjoy- 
ment in life, unleſs ſhe could prevail 
on me to be leſs cruel to him, In 
ſhort, I was his preſent paſſien, and 
he was very careleſs what the conſe- 
quence of it was to me, provided he 
could gratify himfelf. Had I before 
had any inclination for him, this 
would entirely have conquered it; for 
the contraſt was fo great between bis 
behaviour, and that of the generous 
Dumont, who viſibly ſacrificed his 
own peace to his love for me and his 
friendſhip for my brother, that my 
love for. the latter increaſed equally 
with my deteſtation of the former, 
As I was fitting in my chamber 
the next morning, mufing and refle&t- 
ing on my own hard fate; that when 
I ſeemed ſo near my happineſs, ſuch 
an accident as this thould intervene to 
throw down all my hopes, and make 
me more. wretched G6 ever; my 
© brother ſuddenly entered the room, 
and ſeeming eager to ſpeak to me, be- 
gan by ſaying, 5 Oh! Iſabelle 
«© Vieuville—"" I had not patience to 
© let him go on, but interrupted him, 
© crying out, that I would ſacrifice my 
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« msking myſelf the moſt wretched of life at any time for his ſervice; but if 


+ © all mortals; and although it was in- 
. - © deed in my own power 80 refuſe him, 


© he was come to intercede with me to 
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t hom 1 mut always deſpiſe, I could 
not conſent to it. He replied, that 
* this accident had thrown him into a 
« ditenima, in which he knew not how 
to act; that he was going to ſay, when 
« ] interrupted him, that Vieuville had 
deſtroyed all the fancied ſcenes of 
* pleaſure he once imagined he mould 
© enjoy in the love and unity of his 
© little family, for he faw the averſion 
I had to this lover; and yet his Dori- 
mene (whoſe every tear pierced his 
© ſoul) ſeemed fo reſolute to abandon 
« herſelf to deſpair, if her brother was 
made unhappy, that either way it was 
© impoſſible'for him ta avoid being mi- 
6 ſerable. is 

I fancied, by the emphaſis he laid on 
6 ſome of his words, that he kriew the 
+ whole truth, and was therefore re- 
© ſolved to take this opportunity of dif- 
_*elofing mind to him; and yet a 
kind of ſhame witheld my tongue, 
* and it was with difficulty, and in 
broken accents, I at laſt pronounced 
* the word Dumont. He ſtopped me 
© ſhort, and told me there was no occa- 
« fion for ſaying any more, for that 


from the very firſt he with pleaſure 


* ſaw our growing love; that he had al- 
6 ways withed'to ſee me married to the 
© only man he really eſteemed; that, 
© indeed, juſt before the arrival of Vieu- 


C ville, his wife's illneſs had employ- 


ed moſt of his thoughts; beſides, he 
( artfully intended to let his friend's 
© paſſion come to the height, that he 
© might increaſe his happineſs by gra- 
' tifying him when he leaſt expetted it. 
«© You know, Iſabelle,” continued he, 
« your fortune of itſelf is enough to 
c make the man you love happy; but I 
« always intended a conſiderable addi- 


* tion to it; and as Dumont is your 


choice, ſhould be defirous that we 
"© might all continue one family. This 
% misfortune of Vieuville's being your 
* lover has diſconcerted all my 
. © ſchemes.” I was quite overwhelm- 
* ed with my brother's goodneſs; and 
' * almoſtready to ſacrifice myſelf to his 
* wife's humour, rather than he ſhould 
© bear a moment's pain. However, we 
© ſeparated for that time, and ſaid we 
* would conſider and talk farther of it 
* But accident ſoon delivered us out 

* of al} our pe 
love as Vieuville's is ſeldom fo fixed, 


aut erery new object is *eapable of ther had been treated with+ſuch con- 


| © her. She hada 


© his wife home; and 1 am certain he 
© could not have more joy in the poſ⸗ 
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C 
© ſhewed how much I thought myſelf 
6 
x 
c 


© the 'marquis talked before her of his 


rplexities; for ſuch ſort of friendſhip.) She at laſt ' ſaid, 


x 17 

© changing it; and 1 verily believe he 

* had lately 'perfiſted more becauſe 

© his pride was piqued at being be- 

© fuſed, than from any continuance 

© of his inclination towards me. I'ſhall 

© hot dwell long on this circumſtance ; 

© but only tell you, there came a Yohg 

© ﬀhdy one day to dine with Dorimene, 

© who was really one of the greateſt \ 

© beauties I ever ſaw. Vieuvilſe was in 

© moment ſtruck with her charms 

and the preſently made a conquieſt of 

© bis heart. She lived very near us, 

© and ſoon became as enamoured of her 

new lover as ht could poſſibly be of 
reat fartynie, which - 

© was at her own diſpoſal, and they only 14 

© deferred the celebration of their nup- Mal) 

© tials till he had an anſwer to'a letter 

© he wrote his father. He ſoon carried 
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© ſeſſion gf one of the fineſt women ever 
© ſeen than I had in being rid of his 
© trouhlefome importunities,” 

Now all my hopes began to revive 
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again, and there ſeemed to be no bat . | [ 

to my happineſs; I pleaſed myſelf _ 1 
1288 : $5 T0 
with the thoughts of the raptures Du- wth 
mont would be inſpired with wh 1 
he found his dear Stainville mide a 7 208 
his love. It was not long before my l 
brother ſnewed me a letter from the 1 
- . | 2 7 
chevalier, which I found was writ- 1 
ten in anſwer to one from him juſt 78 


1 


8 a >». 


after Vieuville's marriage and depar- 
ture, which he had acquainted' him | 
with only as a piece of news. He Ei 
expreſſed himſelf with great thank- Rf 
fulneſs for his preſſing invitation to —_ 
return; and concluded with ſayi "A =_ 
he ſhould be with him the beginning | #798 
of the next week. weed bo 1 
When [ gave my brother back his 1 
letter, words would have been unne- 5 48 
ceſſary, for my looks ſufficientl 
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obliged to him for thus taking care 
of my happineſs. We never kept any 
thing a ſecret from Dorimene, and 


intention concerning me and Dumont 
« juſt as if we had been alone. But 1 
© obſerved ſhe changed colour, and 
looked at me with an air quite differ - 
© ent from what ſhe uſed to have, (for 
© we had always lived together in great 


© {uppoled this was the reaſon her bro- 


22 tempt. 
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« tempt. : T- thought this might ariſe 
© from her pride, becauſe I had refuſed 


© Vieuville, and ſaid all I could to mol- 


C. lify rather than exaſperate her. 
+ © I; was now perfectly eaſy. in my 


2 mind; I had no manner of doubt 


©* but that my brother's goodneſs would 
© accompliſh all my wiſhes without 
my appearing in the affair. At the 
appointed day Dumont arrived: the 
mourning was out for his father; he 
was dreſſed very gay, and his perſon 
appeared with all the advantages in 
which nature had adorned him; for 
although he could not be ſaid to be a 


neſs and manlineſs which were diſ- 
played in his countenance, joined to 
his great genteel neſs, juſtly made him 
the object of admiration. | 
When he diſmounted, my brother 
received him at the gate, and Dori- 
mene and I waited for him in the 

arloux. He made his compliments to 
ro with great reſpect; but, when he 
came ta ſpeak to me, we were both in 
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our words. But dur common friend, 
the marquis, on e ſame paſ- 
ſion, and the ſame reſolution to con- 


would not leave us long in this anxious 


« ſituation ;z but, two days after Du- 


4 mont's arrival, took him into a room 
by himſelf, and told him, he was no 
© ſtranger to his love for his ſiſter. On 
s which the other, witnout giving him 
leave to proceed, replied, he could 
© not imagine by what accident he had 
„ diſcovered it; for he would defy any 
© one to {ay he had ever dropped the 
© Jeaft complaint, notwithſtanding all 
's the miſery he had ſuffered 3 nor could 


even the daily, nay hourly fight of a 
© perfon he then thought his ſucceſsful 


© rival, extort from him a confeſſion 
which his gratitude to ſuch a friend 
© forbade him ever to make. My bro- 
ther begged him to hear him aut; and 
then fa My dear Dumont, I am 
'«« ſo far from accuſing you, that had 
e not your honour been fixed in m 

opinion as ſtedfaſtly as poſſible. be- 
foi, your behaviour on this occaſion 
«. would have been the moſt convinc- 
.4 ing proof imaginable, that although 
40 our friendſhi; commenced in our 


% youth, yet nothing can ever ſhake or 


"« remove it. And, by my own expe- 


6 xience, I am ſo certain there cannot 


v- 
. 


regular beauty, yet the mixture of ſoft- 


ſuch confuſion we could not utter 


ceal it, continue in the chevalier, 


© ſuch a companion and ſuch a friend 
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4% be, any enjoyment equal to chat of 
«« living with a perſon one loves, that 
% I bleſs my good fortune which hay 
« put it in my power to beltow that 
«© happineis on my ſiſter and on my 
« friend. In ſhort, Iſabelle ſhall be 
« yours; and I ſhall have the inex. 
0 preſſible pleaſure of calling you bro- 
ie 1 

Dumont ſtood for ſome time like 2 
© ſtatue; no words could expreſs his 
thoughts, nor would the emotions of 
his mind give him leave to ſpeak, 
© The firſt ſign he ſhewed of any re- 
* maining life was, when love, grati- 
« tuie and joy, worked too ſtrongly in 
© his ſoul to be contained, and forced 
* their way in guſhing- tears. He at 
* laſt ran and embraced the marquis; 


4 


— o 


© crying out, * You muſt imagine my 


„% thanks, for I cannot utter them!“ 

„After a little more converſation be- 
*. tween the two friends, my. brother 
called me down; and as ſoon as | en» 
* tered the room, taking me by the 


hand, he led me to the chevalier, ſay- 


ing. * Here, my friend, in Iſabelle I 
* make you a preſent which you only 


are worthy of; and to your merit I am 


% obliged for the great pleaſure | en 
« joy in thinking I have beſtowed 


“ her where it is impoſſible I ſhould 


* ever have any reaſon to repent my 
& choice.“ 5 

Ilt was no force upon me to give 
* my hand to Dumont; and I did it in 
© ſuch a manner, that he eaſily perceive 
© ed my brother had not diſpoſed of me 
« againſt my inclinations. I ſhall not 
© pretend to deſcribe the chevalier's 
© tranſports, nor repeat all he (aid on this 
© occaſion ; it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
his whole behaviour, and eyery word 
© he ſpoke, was yet a ſtronger proof of 
© both his gratitude and love. 
We ſ now both looked on ourſelves 
as in the poſſeſſion of our utmoſt withe 
* es; all obttacles to our happineſs 
© ſeemed to be removed; and the pro- 
© ſpeftof paſſing the reſt of my life with 


as the Chevalier Dumont, indulge 
me in all the pleaſing ideas imagi- 
„ nable. Dorimene beard from her 
huſband what he hed done, ſeemed to 
have forgot my uſage of her brothen 
and congratulated us with more than 
uſual ſoftneſs on the occaſion. 

The marquis was impatient 0 
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4 complent his; fripnd's happineſs, 3nd 


* appoin 
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appointed a day for our marriage. 
But in the mean time Dorimene was 
taken ſo violently ill of a fever, that 
( her life was deſpaĩred of. My bro- 
( ther's diſtraction on this account 
© baniſhed from our minds all other 
thoughts but how. to. comfort him; 
© Dumont had too much delicacy, and 
too ſincere a regard for his friend, to 
„think it a proper time to talk of love 
© while he was in ſuch affliction. 

This grief, however, was ſoon diſ- 
i fipated, and joy ſucceeded by the re- 
' covery of Dorimene. The day was 
again appointed for the celebration of 
„our nuptials; when, on a ſudden, the 
« whole face of affaus was changed; all 
* Dumont's joy and chearfulneſs was 
' vaniſhed; a fixed melancholy ſeemed 
to overſpread his countenance; and 
now, inſtead of embracing every ＋ 
« portunity. to converſe with me, he 


© this terrible alteration .in our family» | 


© which I afterwards. learned from the 
* mouth ot the perſon who was the oc- 
© cakon of it. But this I ſhall defer 
© till to-morrow; for although my re- 
© ſolution has hitherto kept up my ſpi- 
6 rits,-ſ{o as not to interrupt the narra- 
«tion, and trouble you with what I 
© feel, yet am I often ſo racked with 
the remembrance of paſt ſcenes, that 
© I really grow faint, and am able tu 
< proceed no farther at preſent,” , Iſa« 
belle retired for that evening, with. a 
promiſe of coming to them again the 
next morning. Int +: 
She lett the whole company very 
anxious to know the event of all the 
diſorder ſhe had deſcribed in her fami- 
ly: but as ſoon as ſhe had breakfalted 
the next day, ſhe gratified tneir curioſi - 
ty, by proceeding as follows. | 


* 


t ſhunned me with great aſſiduity; and 


' if 1 unavoidably fell in his way, he 
fixed his eyes on mine with ſuch hor- 
' ror, as perfectly frightened me. He 
« himſelf, on ſome trifling excuſe, put 
off our wedding. Dorimene was often 
in tears, and ſeemed relapſing into 


her former diſtemper. This, indeed; 


ve imputed to the weakneſs her fever 


had left upon her; but my brother too 


« ſoon caught the infection, and his 
mind ſeemed to labour with ſome 
grief, which he could neither perfect - 


' ly ſtifle, and yet was unwilling to re 


* veal, I oblerved he went abroad 
# more than uſual, and I was often left 
in the houſe with only ſervants. 


One evening, when came into my 


chamber, I found a letter on my 
table in an unknown hand; but how 
vas I ſurprized to read theſe words | 
* Whatever you do, Itabelle, avoid 
„ Damon; "4 the marrying him will 
certainly prove fatal to you both.“ 
* Gueſs, ladies, what I mutt feel to 
have all my happineſs thus ſudden- 
! Lees and, in it's place, to 
ſee this dreadful ſcene of confuſion. 
* Conjetures would have been endleſs ; 
I could not bring myſelf to ſuſpect 
*.the cheyalier's honour 3 beſides, what 
* I aw bim daily ſuffer convinced me 
#/ there, was ſomęthing very extraordi- 
* nary at the bottom, which it was im- 
#* poſhble for me to fathom, But now, 
; in order to make r the 
©. remaining part of my ſtory, I muſt go 
* hack, and. let you. jnta the cauſe of 


ei # 
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CHAP. II. 


THE CONTINUATION OP THE His. 
TORY OF ISABELLE. 


I Informed you at firſt, tnat Dori» 

© mene's having no other engage» 
ment, the advantage of the match, 
and her father's commands, were the 
reaſons which induced her to give her 


his exceſſive fondneſs for her, and 
making it his whole ſtody to promote 
her happineſs, worked ſo ſtrongly on 
her mind, that, in return, ſhe did eve 

thing in her power to oblige him, and 
he flattered himſelf that all her af - 
fections were centered in him; nor, 
indeed, did ſne ever ſeem ſo much in- 
clined to be pleaſed with the admira- 
ration of other men, as the cuſtom of 


cenſure. But when the Chevalier 


was affected with it to an incredible 


other ſubject. ne 
The tenderneſs be expreſſed for his 
mother, his juſtifying his father, not- 


conduct, with his ſincere friendſhip 
for the marquis her huſband, worked 
ſo ſtrongly. un her imagination, that 
ſhe thought giving way to the higheſt 
5 efteem for him would be the greateſt 
4-proof imagioable of her yiriue ; but 

1 a 1 in 
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hand to the Marquis de Stainvillez 


France would even allow her without 
Dumont firſt told us his ſtory, ſhe 


degree; whole days and nights paſſed, 
and ſhe could fix her thoughts on no 


withſtanding - all he ſuffered . by his 
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© jt was not long before ſhe was unde- 
6 ceived, for ſhe found her inclination 
© for the chevalier was built rather on 
© what we call taſte, (becauſe we want 
© a word to expreſs it by) than any ap- 
«© probation of his conduct. The great 
© apgitations of her mind, between her 
© endeavours to conquer her paſſion, 
and the continual fright ſhe was in, 
_ © left by any accident ſhe ſhould diſco- 


ver it, threw her into that lingering ill- 


© nefs which I have before mentioned. 


The good nature of the Chevalier 


DPumont, with his friendſhip for the 
Marquis de Stainville, led him to uſe 
3 his utmoſt endeavours to amuſe and 
divert her; beſides, there is always a 
© higher reſpe& paid by every man to 


© fuch beauty 2s Dorimene's than what 


other women meet with. This, with 
© the melancholy which then poſſeſſed 
him on my account, ſometimes in- 
© clined her to flatter herſelf that their 
© paſſion was reciprocal; but then, in a 
moment, the utmoſt horror ſucceeded, 
- © and ſhe reſolved rather to die than 
© ſacrifice her virtue, or be guilty of 
the leaſt treachery to ſuch a huſband, 


© This was the reafon ſhe ſo often en- 


c treated to be alone; for every freſh 
view of Dumont ſerved only to in- 


«© creaſe her agony, and at that time ſhe 


4 heartily wiſhed to fly the fight of him 


for ever. | 


plea ſe her only aggravated her ſorrows, 
as they continually loaded her with 
common, ſuch tender love. How- 
and her reſolution enabled her to deny 


herſelf the pleaſure of ſeeing the che- 
valier as much as was poſhble with- 
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ever ſhe ſuffered, ſhe ſhould com- 
mand herſelf enough not to tranſgreſs 
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© But one evening, when the mar- 
«© quis prevailed on her by great en- 
© treaties to ſuffer us all to ſtay with 
per, hoping by that means to diſſi- 


pate her melancholy, and make her 


more chearful; her watchful eyes = 
_ © though we had never any otherwiſe than 
© by our looks diſcloſed it to eachother) 
© found out the ſecret of our love. This 
4 overſet all her reſolutions; and from 
that moment her torment was ſo great, 
« whenever ſhe thought we had an op- 


All my brother's aſſiduous cares to 
reproaches for not returning ſuch un- 
ever, while ſhe remained often alone, 
out being rude, ſhe fancied, what- 


the'bounds of decency, or the laws of 


a a a 
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portunity of being alone, that there. 


ſolved to pretend an amendment in 
her health, and put on a chearful. 
neſs (which was far from her hear 
in order to make it probable that 
company was now agreeable to her, 
and ſo to keep us always in her apart. 
ment. | 

But her paſſions were too violent 
to be artful; and ſhe could not have 
continued this long, had not her bro. 


ther's arrival given a new turn to all 
our affairs. | 
»The ſuddenneſs of her recovery, 


which the marquis thought was ow. 
ing to Vieuville's lively converfation, 
was really the reſult of her ſeeing the 
paſſion I had inſpired him with: ſhe 
was quite enlivened with the imagi- 
nation that this new lover would 
make meforget Dumont, and thought 
her virtue could ſtand any teſt but that 
of ſeeing him another's. This was 
the reaſon ſhe appeared ſo eager for 
me to marry Vieuville; and indeed 
ſhe ſpoke truth, when ſhe ſo often 
declared, that her own happineſs de- 
pended on my returning her brother's 
love. Dumont's leaving us at that 


time ſtill contributed to the fully per- 


ſuading her that it would be impoſ- 


ſible for me to reſiſt the charms of 


the young and beautiful Vieuville: 
my obſtinately refuſing him was ſuch 


a diſappointment to her hopes, that 


at firſt ſhe could hardly forbear giv- 
ing vent to her paſſions, and quarrel- 


ling with me on that account. But 


after he was irretrievably married, 
and ſhe knew it was impoſſible ever 
to bring about that ſcheme, Dumont's 
abſence, and her own returning health, 
enabled her ſeriouſly to ſet about the 


_ conquering her paſſion; which, in 2 
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little time, ſhe thought ſhe had ſo ef- 
fectually got the better of, that ſhe 
fancied ſhe could even converſe with 


the chevalier with great indifference. 


My brother's extaſies on her recovery 
were not to be expreſſed ; and he now 
thought of nothing but compleating 
his own happineſs by contributing 
to that of his friend, and lettin 
him experience the pleaſures whic 


ariſe from delicate aud ſucceſsful 


love. | | . 
When firſt Dorimene heard of this 
deſign, ſhe was a little ruffled, and 


could not forbear making the anſwer 
4 


I have already delated to p _ 
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© her boalted philoſophy. 
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$ that ſhe ſuppoſed this was the reaſon 
6 2 brother was treated with ſuch 
© contempt. But, however, ſhe carried 
6 her reſolution ſo far, that at laſt ſhe 
thought ſhe could bear to ſee us mar- 
« ried with tolerable patience : and, 
« when every thing was concluded on, 
the fear leſt ſhe. ſhould reveal her 
thoughts made her force herſelf to 
& congratulate us with mare good-hu- 
« mour than I had ſeen her ſhew from 
the time I had refuſed Vieuville. 
But in that very inftant Dumont's 
look, and the return he made to her 
© obliging compliment on the ſubje& 
© his foul moſt delighted in the thoughts 
© of, awakened all her former paſſion; 
© and dreadful experience taught her, 
© that to his abſence alone ſhe owed all 


© That very evening ſhe took to her 


© bed; and the violent agitations of her 


mind threw her into that fever, which 
© pave us all fo much affliction, and 
x Pad like to have coſt her her life ; but 
© ſhe recovered of that diſtemper of her 
© body only, to feel. that much more 
terrible one of her mind. She began 
© to think ſhe had ſacrificed enough to 
© virtue in what ſhe had alread 
i fered ; and when the idea of Du- 
© mont's being about to be given to 
© another forced itſelf on her fancy, 
rage and madneſs ſucceeded, and all 
the moſt deſperate actions appeared as 
 trifles to her in compariſon of ſeeing 
„that fatal day. Sometimes ſhe re- 
6 ſolved to tell him of her love; but 
then the ſenſe of ſhame worked ſo 
{ ſtrongly on her, that ſhe abandoned 
* that thought, and fancied ſhe could 
* ſuffer the utmoſt miſery, rather than 
« ſubmit to ſo infamous an action. 


The remembrance of the wang np de 


© Stainville's unparalleled love for her, 


© and the ſenſe of her duty to him, for 
© a moment enabled her to form reſo- 
© Iutions of preferring death, or what 


© is yet worſe, a life of torment, to the 


* wronging her huſband. 

But then immediately Dumont's 
image preſented itſelf to her imagina- 
© tion, — her a little into a ſenſe 
* of pleaſure, and baniſhed every other 


thought from her mind; but this 


* 
- 


' laſted not long, before the idea that he 


* muſt be another's ſpitefully intruded 
* ſelf ,on her memory. Horror and 


"confuſion took place of the pleaſing 8 
ſcenes with which the had juſt before * her thoughts a vent, for her hody ws 
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been indulging her fancy: and them, 
inſtead of thinking on arguments to 
calm her paſſion, ſhe turned all her 
endeavours to find out what would 
beſt excuſe it; and pleaded to herſelf, 
thatſhe might have been married when 
firſt my brother ſaw her; nay, ſhe 
_— have happened to have been 
wife to his beſt friend; and that then, 
perhaps, he would have found it. as 
difficult to reſiſt the torrent of his in- 
clinations as ſhe now did to ſubdue 
hers. The thought of being bis 
friend's wife quite overcame her, and 
hghs and tears were her only relief 
from theſe agonizing reflections. 

© She endured ſeveral of theſe con- 
flicts within her own boſom, without 
any other conſequence attending them 
than the pain ſhe ſuffered: but when 
the day was again fixed for our mar- 
riage, her paſhon grew outrageous, 
overleapedall bounds, and honour, vir- 


tue, and duty, were found but ſhallow 


banks, which immediately gave way 
to the overflowing of the mighty tor- 
rent. Something ſhe was reſolved to 
do to prevent my marrying Dumont; 
although her own, her huſband's, ' 
nay, even the chevalier's perdition, 
ſhould be the conſequence of the at- 
tempt. | ö 
£ One morning, when the Marquis 
de Stainville was gone out, and I 
happened to be in my own chamber, 
ſhe ſaw Dumont from her window 
walking towards that very grotto 
where the had at firſt beheld him: 
ſhe ſaid till ſhe thought he was ſeated 
there, and then followed him; but 
ſuch was the condition of her mind, 
that her limbs had hardly firength 
to carry her. As ſoon as ſhe was 
come near enough for him to ſee her, 
he got up, made her a reſpe&ful bow, 
walked towards her. He began 
to talk to her on ſome indifferent ſub- 
jet; but ſhe did not ſeem to hear 
what he ſaid; on the contrary, ſhe 
ſuddenly -made a full ſtop, and ftared - 
. wildly round her, 'that poor Da- 
mont began to be frightened, and 
aſked her if ſhe was ill? She made 
him no anſwer, but fixed her eyes on 
the ground, as if ſhe had not the 
r to move them; like a crj- 
minal, all pale, trembling, and con- 
fuſed, iſhe ſtood before him. It was 
in vain for her to endeavdur to give 


o toe 
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| © too weak to bear the violent combuſ- 

tion of her mind, and ſhe fainted away 
at his feet, He immediately caught 
her up in his arms, and called out 
for help; but the houſe was ſo far 


diftant, that before he could be heard | 


c 

0 

£ 

« ſhe came to herſelf again, and in a 
* weak low voice begged him to carry 
© her to the grotto; Where, as ſoon as 
« ſhe was ſeated, for want of ſtrength 
* to fpeak, ſhe hurtt into tears. The 
good - natured Dumont ſaw her mind 
Vvas labouring with ſomething too big 
for utterance, and entreated her to tell 
* him if ſhe had any affliction that he 
could be ſo happy to remove; for that 
* the Marquis de Stainville's lady might 
command him to the utmoſt of his 
4 
0 
4 
* 


power; nor ſhould he think his life 


too great a ſacrifice to ſerve the wo- 
man in whom all the happineſs of his 
friend was centered. * 


« Dorimene now had gone ſo far, ſhe 
as reſolved, whatever it coſt her, to 


* Jay open all her grief to the Chevalier; 
and after alittle pauſe, replied, Oh! 
« take care what you ſay; for to re- 


4% move the torment I now daily en- 


dure, and eaſe me of all thoſe ago- 
* nies which work me to diſtraction, 
* you muſt ſacrifice what, perhaps, is 
% dearer to you than your life; you 


. . *« mutt give up Iſabelle, you muſt for- 


get the Marquis de Stainville was 
ever your friend And, oh! how 
* ſhall I have ſtrength to utter it) my 
4 intereſt in Dumont muſt be on my 
„ own account.“ When ſhe had pro- 
* nounced theſe words, ſhame glowed 
4 jn bluſhes all over her face, nor did 
* ſhedare to look up to ſee inwhat man- 
© ner they were received, | 


Dumont was ſtruck with horror 


© and amazement at what he had heard; 
© he could not perſuade himſelf he was 
© awake, The words, Vou mult 
« give up Ifabelle, and forget the Mar- 
0 gens de Stainville was ever your 

„ friend,” reſounded in his ears, and 
« filled him with ſuch aſtoniſhment, 
* that he had no force to anſwer them, 
and they both remained for ſome time 
in ſilence, At laſt the chevalier threw 
© himſelf on his knees before Dorimene, 
© and ſaid, he could not pretend to be 
© ignorant of the meaning of her words, 
© for they were but too plain; and he 
could curſe himſclf for being the 
. * cauſe (though innocently) of her ſuf- 


* fering a moment's pain. But, 
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© continued he, *I confure you, Ma- 


„ dam, by all the ties of virtue and 


„of honour, to collect all your force, 
% make uſe of that ſtrength of reaſon 


* nature has given you, gloriouſly 10 
« conquer this unfortunate paſſion - 


„ which has ſeized you, and which, if 
6 jndulged, muſt inevitably end in the 
* deſtruction of us all. To wrong my 
& friend l ſhudder at the very thought 


of it; and to forego Iſabelle ſuſt 


« when I was on the point of poſſeſſing 
« her for ever, it is utterly impoſſible, 
«© Oh, Dorimene! recal thoſe wild 
«© commands, return again to your own 
cc _— un o, not think of ſacri- 
« ficing all your future peace to hope 
« fo vilty — ſo — — * 5 

© She was all attention while he was 
« ſpeaking; but every argument he uſed, 


and every word he ſpoke, did but in- 


« flame her the more; for it was the 
< pleaſure ſhe received from hearing him 
« talk, and the ſeeing him thus humbl, 
© ſupplicating at her feet, and not what 


he ſaid, that made her liſten ſo atten- 


© tivelytohim: indiſcloſing her mind ſlie 


had got over the firſt, and conſequently 


c the moſt difficult ſtep. She grew eve- 
« ry minute more emboldened, and mote 
loft to all ſenſe of ſhame; and Du- 
mont's unfortunately mentioning m 
name with ſuch tenderneſs, and fu 
a reſolution not to forſake me, en- 
raged her to madneſs, and turned her 
into a perfe& fury. She told him, 
that his pretence to virtue and faitl- 
fuineſs to his friend could not impoſe 
© on her, for ſhe ſaw the conſideration 
© which ſtuck deepeſt with him was 
© his love of Iſabelle. But,” con- 
©« tinued ſne, I ſwear by all that's ſa- 
& cred, the day you marry her ſhall be 
« her laſt; for with my own hands I 
% will deſtroy her, although the deſtrue · 
« tion of mankind was to be the con · 
% ſequence of her death. Do not ima. 
« vine I ſpeak in a paſſion what! will 


1 not execute, for my reſolution that 


4% Iſabelle ſhall never live with you 4s 


« your wife, is as ſtrong and as much 


4c fixed, as the torments I now feel, 
« and have felt, ever ſince I fult knew 
« you. Had not I ſeen your affection 
& placed on another, you had never 
«© known my love; for, till that miſery 
% was added to the reſt, I ttruggled 
« with my paſſion, and was reſolved to 


© conceal it for ever within my own bo- 


« ſom: but now you know it; el 


« wo 


/ 
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« would adviſe you to dread the rage 
« of a woman, whoſe paſſions have got 
« ſo much the better of her, as to en- 
« able her to break through all the 
«. ffrongeſt ties imaginable, and ſacri- 
« fice every thing. that is moſt dear to 
« her to the impoffibiliry the finds of 
« refifting her inclinations,” Conſider 


« yith yourſelf, whether or no you can 


« hear to be the cauſe of Ifabelle's 
« death; for my reſolution is unal- 
* terably. fixed, and it is not in the 
« power of all mankind to divert my 
« purpoſe.” As ſoon as ſhe had ſpoke 
© theſe words, ſhe got up, and walked 
© haftily from him. = 

But imagine the horrible ſituation 
© ſhe left the chevalier in. Ten thou- 


© fand various thoughts at once poſ- 


©{{fſed him; confuſion reigned within 
© his breaſt; and, which ever, way he 
turned himſelf, the diſmal pr 


| oſpect 
© almoſt diſtracted him. Good. God! 
© what was his condition! With a heart 


* burſting with, gratitude towards his 
© friend, filled with the ſofteſt and 
* faithfulleſt paſſion for the woman he 
© hut an hour before flattered himſelf 
© he was juſt upon the 


© who made his happineſs. neceſſary 
* to hrs own; with a mind which ſtart- 
© led at the leaſt thought of acting 
* apainſt the ſtricteſt rules of hopour 
© he ſnddenly found that the paſſipn 
© his friend's wife was poſſeſſed of for 
© hm, was too violent to be reſtrained, 
_ © and too dangerous to be dallied with; 
© he could not perceive any method, tg 


* extricate himſelf out of the dilemma 


© he was thus unexpectedly, unfortu - 
© nately, involved in. 
The firſt thing he reſolved on was, 
whatever happened to him, never to 
* diſcloſe the ſecret of Dori mene's love; 
© but then to give me up, to abandon 
© all his hopes, and at the ſame time 
4 appearance be ungrateful to m 
* fered and generous kindneſs, was 
what he con 


that he had fixed it in his mind ra- 
* ther to ſuffer all the moſt dreadful 
8 torments which human nature is ca- 
., Pable of feeling, than run the leaſt 
« zenture of my life. Sometimes he 
2 himſelf with the thoughts 


% 
% 


that time and reaſon would turn Do- 


* rimene from her horrid purpoſe, and 
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love, and flight the marquis's prof- 


| d not bear; and yet ſuch 
vere his anxious cares for my ſafety, 


4. 


enable her to conquer this unreaſon- 


«© able paſſion. 
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© This fecret, which I was then a 
ſtranger to, was the cauſe of poor Du- 
mont's ſudden alteration, and fixec 
that melancholy on him which 
could not then account for. 


Dorimene, now the chevalier ot | 
Not ignorant of her love, threw off all 
reſtraint; ſhe contrived all the me- 


thods poſſible. of ſending the marquis 


out of the way, and only ſought the 


means of meeting Dumont alone. Tt 


was in vain for him to ſcek new walks | 


and bye-paths in the labyrinths of a 


wood juſt by our villa, for her watch- 


ful eyes. continually found him; he 


ſtill perſiſting in uſing new arguments 


to prevail with her to return her huſ- 
band's faithful love, and change the 
dreadful deſign her ſoul was fraught 
with; and ſhe on her ſide was as ob- 
ſtinately bent never to give it up hut 
with her life. car 


© In the mean time Panqdolph, who 


had formerly been a ſervant to my 
father, and, now he was old and paſt 
his labour, was ſtill retained in my 
brother's family, perceived theſe meet: 
ings of Dumont and Dorimene in the 
wood, and obſerved: they generally 


happened when his maſter was gone 


out. He was at fu ſt very much ſur- 
prized at it, but was reſolved to 


watch them; and ſometimes he would 
hide himſelf near EY to obſerve 


they were. earnelþ ip diſcourſe; but 
old age had taken from him the quick 
ſenſe of hearing, and he could got 
make much of what they ſaid ;, only 
be. confuſedly heard the words love 
afſion—the Marquis de Stainville— 
labell-—and by what he could ga- 
ther, he fancied be had very conv:n- 
cing proofs that there was an intrigue 
carrying on between them. 
c This poor Pandolph fooliſhly ima- 
gined, that officiouſly to diſcover to 
his maſter all he had ſeen would be 
at once the moſt faithful ſervice he 
could do him, and the mot grateful 
return in his power to make him for 
his kindneſs in keeping him in his 
family, now he was unable to take 
any care of himſelf, He eagerly et x 
braced the firſt opportunity of doing 
his ma ſter ſuch a piece of ſervice, and 
minutely told my brother all that he 
had ſeen and heard: and N if 
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compaſſion, it was the Marquis de 


..C 
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Stainville at that inſtant. His pal- 
ſions were naturally very violent; and 
although from the time the giving 
way to them had like to have cauſed 
a fatal accident between him and his 
friend, he had taken great pains to 
keep himſelf calm, and prevent it's 
being in the power of any appearances 


to make him ſuddenly give way to + 


ſuſpicion ; yet; in this caſe, the very 
name of his beloved Dorimene, joined 
to the idea of falſhood, raiſed ſuch a 
tumult in his breaſt, and filled his 


mind with ſuch confuſion, that all 
reaſon gave way to the preſent horror 


which poſſeſſed his ſoul; a horror 


greater than words can deſcribe or 


fancy paint. 


le threw himſelf on a bed like one 


diſtracted; repeated the names of 
Dumont and Dorimene a thouſand 
times; then ſtarted up, and ſwore 
they muſt be innocent; that Pandolph 
had belied them, and he would ſacri- 


fice him for thus diſturbing all his 
peace and enraging him to madneſs, 
But then he recollected that Du- 
mont had once already, on a frivolous 
excuſe, put off our marriage; that his 
wife had lately ſeemed artfully to con- 
trive to ſend him out of the way, and 


ten thouſand circumſtances which had 

aſſed unheeded at the time of their 
See ſuch as her ſudden and 
ſtrange melancholy a little after the 


chevalier's arrival, her vaſt eagerneſs 


to marry me to Vieuville, ruſhed at 
once into his memory, and corre- 
ſponded ſo exactly with what Pandolph 
had told him, that he began to be 
worked into a belief it was but too 


fatally true: and when he had given 


his paſſion ſome vent, he at laſt re- 


ſolved to ſtifle, if poſſible, for the 
preſent, any appeorance of his jea- 
louſy; and ordered the old man to 
continue to obſerve all their motions, 


and inform him of what he diſcovered; 


who, as ſoon as he had received his 


commands, left him. 
such a variety of thoughts crouded 


he found himſelf alone, that his per- 
plexity was too great to ſufter him to 
come to any certain determination, 
At laſt he concluded, that if the che- 
valier again endeavoured to put off 
the marriage, it would be a convincing 
proof of the truth of his ſuſpicions. 
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into the marquis's mind the moment 
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And juſt as he had fixed this idea ia bit 
thoughts, Dumont unfortunately en, 
tered the room for that ver purpoſe; 
which was thus to make fink appear 
guilty in his friend's eyes of the moſt 
monſtrous ingratitude, and the black. 
eſt treachery imaginable. His man- 
ner of ſpeaking was ſomething ſo con · 
fuſed, and his mind ſeemed fo dif. 
turbed, that it was indeed no wonder 
as things ſhould be increaſed by his 
behaviour. He had not ſpoke three 
words, before the marquis, who per. 
ceived his drift, was ſo enflamed, that 
he could hear no more; and inter- 
rupting him, haſtily ſaid, there was 
no occaſion for any excuſes, for that 
he ſhould by no means force him to 
marry his ſiſter againſt his inclina- 
tions. After which, without waiting 
for any reply, he paſſed by him; 
looked at him with ſo fierce an air, 
that his anger was but too plain; and 
walked out of the chamber. 

Poor Dumont was ſenſible of his 
friend's reſentment, but did not gueſs 
the true cauſe; for he ĩmputed it to the 
indignity the marquis muſt unavoid- 
ably think he treated him with in 
thus ſlighting the generous offer he 
made of his ſiſter. But what muſt 
ſuch a heart as his feel in theſe un- 
happy circumſtances! For although his 
whole ſoul was filled with gratitude, 
and nothing could be a greater tor- 
ture to him than his friend's even 
thinking he had the leaſt cauſe to com- 
plain of him; yet in this caſe he 


thought it was impoſſible to undeceive 


him without a breach of his own ho- 
nour, and deſtroying all the marquis's 
happineſs, which viſibly depended 
on the continuing his good opinion 
of his wife. Sometimes he reſolved to 
fly the place where he unfortunately 
cauſed ſo much miſery, and give up 
all his future hopes of pleaſure in 
poſſeſſing the woman he loved, ſacri - 
fice all the joys of mutual friendſhip, 
and even ſuffer my brother to have 


an ill opinion of his honour, in hopes 


by that means to prevent his being 
made miſerable ; but then the condi» 
tion he thought he mult leave me in, 


ed by the man I had even gone ſo far 


as to confeſs my love for, ſoftened his 


whole ſoul, and all his reſolution was 
loſt in tenderneſs. - In ſhort, love, 


« every 
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at being thus neglected and abandon- 


gratitude, honour, friendſhip, and 
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t every thing that is moſt valuable in the 
« human mind, contended which ſhould 
© have the greateſt power over him, and 
« by turns exerted themſelves in his ge- 
« nerous breaſt. But he was involved 
«© in ſuch a perplexing labyrinth, that, 
« which ever way heturned his thoughts, 
© he met with freſh difficulties and new 
« torments, He found it was impol- 
« ſible for him ever to pretend another 
«© excule to delay our marriage; and 
yet, when he conſidered Dorimene's 


furious menaces, his fears for my 
i ſafety would not ſuffer him to think 


„ | : 
At laſt it came into his head, that 
the muſt contrive ſome method of mak - 


© ing the future delaying it come from 


«© me; and, for that purpoſe, diſguiſing 


© his hand in ſuch a manner that it 


© could not be known, he wrote the 
© note which J have already told you I 
found on my table. 


© horror when I read it; however, it 
© had the deſired effet; for | reſolved 


never to marry the Chevalier Dumont, 


© till I was acquainted with the cauſe 


© of this ſudden, ſtrange alteration in 


© our family, and let into the ſecret 
why he now tried, by all ways poſh- 
ble, to ſhun me. | 


* Taccordingly told my brother that 


© 1 had changed my mind, and, for the 
* preſent at leaſt, would put off all 
thoughts of marrying his friend. He 
© looked ſtedfaſtly at me, and ſaid, if I 


* knew any reaſon which concerned 


* him for altering a deſign in which I 
had appeared ſo fixed, it was neither 
* acting like a ſiſter, nor as he deſerved 
© from me, to conceal it from him. But 
© before I had time to make him any 


* anſwer, Dorimene entered the room, 


© and put an end to our diſcourſe. 

* I gladly retired, for I was impa- 
tient to be by myſelf, that I might be 
* at full liberty to make what reflec- 
* tions I pleaſed ; but when I came to 


© confider teriouſly my brother's words, 


it was impoſſible for me not to find out 
* that they imported a ſuſpiciou of his 
* wifeand Dumont, I preſently caught 
© the infection; and ſo many glaring 
a proofs of the juſtice of that ſuſpicion 
immediately preſented themſelves to 
© My imagination, that I could hard- 

y refrain going directly to the che- 


1 valier, and upbraiding him with his 


5 
1 


I knew not what 
© to make of it, and was filled with 
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treachery; every new thought was a 
freſh diſturber of my peace, and help- 


ed to rack my mind. However, like - 


my brother, I reſolved, if poſſible, 


to wait till I was quite convinced, 


before I would mention what I ſu- 
ſpeed. | 


What I had told my brother h:d- 
a violent effect both on him and Du- 


mont, for to the former it was tle 
ſtrongeſt indication imaginable that 
I had found but what Pandolph had 


told him to be true; and though the 


latter had wrote the letter himſelf 
which determined me to act in that 
manner, yet ſuch was the delicacy cf 
his love, that he could not forbear 
ſuſpecting my affections were altered; 
and the fear that I was diſobliged by 


his late behaviour was ſtil] a greater 


torment than he had yet endured. 
The thoughts of loſing me for ever 


cauſed too ſtrong an, agony for even 


his mind to bear; and that idea ap- 
peared ſo very horrible, that the dread 
of all conſequences fled before it, and 


he reſolved to ſecure himſelf from 
that fear by any means whatever, 


(the forfeiture of his honour except- 
ed.) 


« For this purpoſe he went the next 
morning into a chamber where he 


knew the Marquis de Stainville va: 
alone, and told him he had received a 
letter from his mother, in which ſne 


complained of an ill ſtate of health, 


and begged him, as the only comfort 


ſhe could hope for in this world, that 
he would bring his wife, as ſoon as h: 
was married, to fee her;“ For,“ 


continued he, „I have already in- 
formed her of the honour you intend 


me in giving me Iſabelle. I have 


never in my life diſobeyed my mo- 


ther; therefore, if you will give me 
leave to marry your ſiſter to-morrow, 
and carry her immediately home fer 
a little time, it will make me the hap- 
pieſt man in the world.“ 5 
My brother was at firſt ſurprized 7 
but though he did not intend ths 


ſhould really happen, yet he in appeal - 


ance aſſented, becauſe he had a put» 
poſe to work out of it. Dumont 
eagerly embraced him, and thanked 
him, with tears in his eyes, for thus 
indulging him in all his wiſhes, The 


marquis is ſtruggling paſſions made ie 


tor him to conceal 
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© his thoughts; and, on ſome pretence 
of buſineſs, he ſoon left the chevalier 
by himſelf, 

Now returning hope began to chear 
© his ſpirits, and he fancied by this 
ſcheme he ſhould ſecure me from Po- 
« rimene's fury; nay, he even flat- 

c tered himſelf that time and abſence 

© would efface thoſe impreſſions he had 
© made on her unguarded heart, an( 
© that returning reaſon would bring her 

5 to a ſenſe of her duty, and his friend 

might ſtill be happy. He was ſhocked 
5 at perceiving the marquis's coldneſs 
© to him; but this he imputed to the 
© ſuſpicion he lately might reaſonably 

s have of his neglecting his ſiſter, and 

© did not doubt but his future b<ha- 

* 

c 

c 

c 


viour to me would ſoon regam him 
his eſtecm. While he was revolving 
theſe things in his mind, I acciden- 


tally entered the room. I ſtarted 
© back at the ſight of him; for, from 
the time I had ſuſpected his honour, 
6 J had avoided all commerce with him. 


6 But he criicd out, „ Oh, Iſabelle! 
“ don't fly me thus, but condeſcend 


5 to ſpend a few moments in making 
«& me happy by your converſation,” 
= 0 ſpoke theſe words with ſuch an air 

„ of tenderneſs, that in one inſtant he re- 
newed all my former ſentiments for 
him, and baffled every reſolution 


more to his love, I fat down by 
him, without Knowing what I did, er 
whither this unſeaſonable complai- 


he told me what he had juſt conclud- 
ed with my brother. This again 
rouzed all my reſentment ; love gave 
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plied, whatever he had agreed on 
with my brother, I was refolyed ne- 
© ver to conſent to be his wife, unleſs 
s he could clear up his unsccountable 
behaviour; and that I thought, after 
his ſo long endeavouring to ſhew his 
5 indifference to me, I ought to have 


< heen the fit perſon acquainted with 


F this new alteration of his ſchemes. 
s He pauſed a moment, continued to 
s fix his eyes on mine with a look 
which expreſſed ten thouſand different 
_ F ſentiments at once, and then cried 
5 out, Oh! don't let Iſabelle doubt 
e my love! Could you but know what 
1 torments I have gone through whilſt 
„pop had reaſon from appearances tg 


I had formed not to hearken any 


ſance would carry me, He ſremed as 
much confuſed as I was, but at laſt 


way to jealouſy; and J haſtily re- 


« think me -guilty, I zm fore your 
tender nature would pity rather than 
«© condemn. me. But=Oh! Dori. 
„ mene!“ — The moment that name 
© had broke from his lips, he ſtarted, 
appeared frightened at what he had 
* ſaid, and flew trom me with great 
precipitation. | | 

© He was no ſooner gone, than my 
© brother ſucceeded in his place; but 
© he ſtaid no longer tlran while he could 
© fay, „ Iſubelle, hearken no more to 
& the Chevalier Dumont; reſolve not 
« to marry him; time ſhall unfold to 
« you the reaſons of this requeſt.“ 
And then he alſo fled my fight as 
© haſtily as Dumont had done the mi- 
© nute before, 
What a condition was I in! What 
could I think! My brother, Dori. 
mene, Dumont, all tee med involved in 
one common madneſs, and I knew 
not to whom to diſcloſe my gricfs ; 
however, I was reſolved for the pre- 
ſent abſolutely to avoid marrymg 
Dumont; and as I met him again 
alone that evening, told him he mult 
entirely give up that deſign for ſome 
time at Jcatt, or he would force me 
to take a reſolution never to ſee him 
. 5 Mp” 
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As ſoon as my brother had left bo- 


mont, he went to his wife, and told 
her, that to-morrow he was to com- 
pleat his friend's happineſs, by for 
ever joining him to Iſabelle. This be 
did, to ſee in what manner the would 
behave on ſuch a trying occaſion. 
Dorimzne, who was all paſſion, 


and who really had but little art, eaſi- 
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the thought he ooght to conſult his 
own honour, and not to diſpoſe of his 
fitter fo raſhly to a man who had vi- 
ſibly lighted her. | 
The marquis was all on fire to ſee 
in what manner ſhe took it; and could 
not forbear ſaying. that in all likeli- 
hood her own inclination might be 
ſatisfied in the ſeparation of Iſa- 
belle from Dumont, And he then 
came directly to me, and uttered the 
words I have already repeated ta you. 
But ſo intoxicated was Dorimene 
* with the violence of her paſſion, that 
* ſhe at preſent gave but little attention 
to any thing her huſband ſaid; nor did 
5 ſhe need the information he had given 
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her concerning our marriage; for ne 


il narrowly watched Dumont, 115 my 


ly ſwallowed the bait; and told him, 
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ns never ignorant of any one ſtep he 
took; and, by hearkening at the door, 
© had overheard all the laſt eonverſation 
« hetween him and the Marquis de 
« Stainville. She hid herſelf when 
« he quitted the room, but again re- 
placed herſelf within hearing when I 
« entered it: but it is impoſſible to de- 
« ſcribe her rage, when ſhe fancied ſhe 


« heard him ſay enough to let me into 


n ſecret which ſhe had extorted a pro- 
« miſe from him never to reveal. 
From the time my brother had firſt 
ſuſpected his wife, be had never lain 
at home; but pretending that change 
« of air was conducive to his health, 
« faid, he lay at a tenant's about two 
miles off; but indeed he was always 


within ſuch a diſtance, that Pandolph | 
could bring him home in five mi- 


© nutes, Ee ſet him to watch all his 
s wife's motions z but he hitherto could 
never give him any farther account, 
but that ſhe continued ſtill at times to 
© meet the chevalier in the wood. 
But this evening, as ſoon as he was 
© gone from the door, and as Dumont's 
© uneaſy reflections on what I had faid, 
together with his reſolution of avoid- 
ing Dorimene, made him reſolve to 
* confine himſelf to his chamber, ſhe 
grew perfectly paſt all ſenſe of ſhame, 
© and was reſolved to follow him even 
- © thither, rather than not ſpeak to 
* him that night, and inform him that 
© ſhe was not ignorant of his purpoſe, 
© nor ſhould he execute it without her 
t fulfilling hers. 1 
The agitations of my mind made 
me feign fickneſs for an excuſe to re- 


* tire early into my own room, ſo that 


there was no obſtacle in her . ho ob- 
* ſtrut her defigns. Every ſtep ſhe took 
added new horror to her thoughts, 
and increaſed her torment; and yet 
© ſuch was the force of her irreſiſtible 


© paſſion, that ſhe was led on in ſpite of 


* all the remonſtrances of her reaſon to 
the contrary. _ 

The watchful Pandolph, the mo- 
* ment he ſaw her open Dumont's 
* chamber-door, ran to inform his ma- 
ſter. The marquis flew on the wings 
* of rage and jealouſy, and arrived in 
* eſs time than could be thought poſſi- 


ble for the diſtance of the place to al- 


* low, At his entrance into the cham- 
g ber, tie was firuck with the ſight of 
Dor imene, drowned in tears, fitting by 


* the chevalier en his bed, and holding 
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bim by the hand. This was vo time 


for reaſon to bear any ſway; ten thou- 


ſand tumultuous paſhons at once poſ- 
ſeſſed his ſoul; and he obeyed the dic- 
tates of his rage by ſuddenly draw- 
ing his ſword, and burying it in the 
body of the poor, unhappy, injured 
Dumont. 

« The action was fo quick, that Do- 


rimene did not perceive her huſband's. 


fatal purpoſe before he had executed 
it: bat when ſhe ſaw Dumont's guſh- 
ing blood, her horror and deſpuir 
took from her all ſolicitude for her 
own ſafety; and ſhe immediately cried 
out, „ Oh! Stainville! what have 
you done! you have murdered the 
faithfulleſt friend that ever man was 
bleſſed with. Dumont is innocent, 
and J am the only guilty perſon [ 
have perſecuted him with my lovez 
my furious threats of Tſabelle's. life 


have cauſed all the appearance of his 


neglecting her; but no tempration 
could make him once think of wrong- 
ing bis friend! If any remaining 
rage yet poſſeſſes you, point it at her 
who only deſerves it; but if pity ſuc- 


ceeds the fury in your breaſt, let that 


induce you to ſhorten my rorments 


by ending my life, and let me not 


linger in the hell which I feel at this 
inftant.” LEM 


The moment the had ſaid enough 


to open my brother's eyes on Du- 
mont's innocence, he turned all his 
thoughts on him, and let hig wife talk 
on unheeded. He ftood for a moment 
motionleſs, with his eyes fixed on 
Dumont's face, where he ſufficient] 


ſaw a confirmation of all Dorimene 


had ſaid. Then he threw himſelf on 


his knees at the chevalier's bed-fide, 


and gave him fuch a look as would 
have pierced a heart of ſtone. It 
totally ſubdued Dumont, who too vi- 
fibly perceived his repentance, and 
eaſily conceived all thoſe inward hor- 
rors which diſtracted his foul, that, 
with a look full of compaſſion only, 


he reached ont his hand to him, and 
faid, „ My friend, I die well pleaſed, 
if you are convinced that even Doti- 


«© mene's, beauty could not tempt me 
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to wrong your generous friebdfhip. 
But I grow faint; indulge me in ohe 
laſt view of my Iſabelſe.“—Stain- 
ville ſtarted up at the word faint; flew 
to fend for a 7 ordered the 
ſervants to force 

s raving 


imene, Whb Was 
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« raving like a mad-woman, to her * would never part from it; and at laſt 


chamber; then ran to me, and, trem- 

4 bling with horror, ſaid, „Come, 

4 Iſabelle, view your lover at his laſt 
«« gaſp, and behold the guilty hands 
« which have executed the dreadful 
« dictates of rage and jealouſy !” 

1 followed him, not knowing whe- 
ther I trod on earth or air, (for we ran 
fo ſwiftly, that we ſeemed to fly) till 
we came to the place where I was to 
be ſhocked with a ſpectacle that ſur- 


convinced of Dumont's fidelity at a 
time when I was juſt going to loſe 


could try to ſtop the blood proved in- 
effectual. 
ſat down by him, diſſolved in tears, 
and almoſt choaked with my ſwelling 


grief L 


giveneſs of the chevalier; and, in 
broken accents, old us how Pandolph 


height as to deprive hin of his rea- 
fon, and tempt him to an action he 
would now give the world to 1tecal, 
and with pleaſure ſacrifice his own 


for one hour. Poor Dumont was ſo 
weak he could not ſpeak much; but 
yet he would exert himleif to tell me 


ten the fote- mentioned letter, with 
the effect my behaviour had on his 
mind; and then cried out, „ Oh! 


5 « Iſabelle, cheriſh my memory! And 


„ you, my dear. Stainville, forgive 
„% yourſelf as heartily as I do. Conſider, 
es the appearances of my guilt were ſo 
& very ſtrong, that it was impoſſible 
« for you to avoid this fatal jealouſy. 


« J am too weak to utter more, al- 
4 though to ſee you both look on me 
. « with ſuch tenderneſs would make: 
% me wiſh to prolong this moment to 
4 eternity!“ Here his ſtrength failed 
© him; and, with his eyes fixed on us, 
© and with the words Stainville—and 


© Ifabelle—lingering on his dying lips, 
he expired in our arms; and left us, 


for the preſent, almoſt in the ſame 
condition with himſelf. But he was 
for ever pall all ſenle of his misfor- 


© tunes, whilſt returning life brought 


| „ us back to the remembrance of our. 


4 miſerics. My brother embraced the 


„dead body ok his friend, iwore he 


w vir f* . 
PUILE ! 


paſted all imagination, and be only 
him for ever. All the methods we 
J could not ſpeak, but 
c My brother continued to beg for- 
bad raiſed his jcatouly, and by what 


fteps it had been brought to ſuch a | 


life, could he but prolong his friend's 
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on what account he himfelf had writ- 


ſtarted up like one diſtracted, caught 


© hold of his ſword, and cried out, 
Thou fatal inſtrument of helliſh jea- 
© lovſy, which haſt made this dreadful 
& havock in Dumont's faithful breaſt, 


now end my torments, and revenge 


«© my friend.” In ſaying this, he fell 
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on his ſword, whilit I was vainly 
running to prevent him. The blow 
miſſ d his heart; but the effuſion of 
blood was fo great, that he inſtantly 


fainted, and I thought him dead. 


In that dreadful moment a ſerrant, 
who had lived with me from my in- 
fancy, from the noiſe and bury 
which was in the houſe upon Dori- 


mene's being carried by force into her 


apartment, and the ſending for a ſur- 
geon, fearing what might have hap- 
pened, was coming to ſcek me: ſhe 
entered the room juſt as my brother 


fell on his (word, and ſaw me fall 
down by him. She then immediately 


called for help, and carried me ſenſes 


jels, and ſeemingly dead, from this 


ſcene of horror. I fell from one faint» 
ing fit to another for the whole night; 
and, in every ſhort interval, reſolved 
not to ſurvive this double loſs, as I 
then apprehended it, of my brother 
and Dumont at once. | 

« Early in the morning Dorimene's 
woman came into my chamber, and 


begged me, in all the moſt perſuaſive 


terms ſhe could think on, to come to 


ee her miſtreſs, who appeared in all 


the agonies of death, and inceſſantly 
called on my name. I was ſo weak J 
could hardly walk, and had ſuch an 
indignation againſt the woman who 


had cauſed this terrible cataſtrophe, 


that T at firſt thought nothing ſhould 


prevail on me ever to ſee her more: 


but at laſt, when I was told ſhe ſeem- 
ed very eager to impart to me ſome- 
thing of great importance, I ſuffered 
them to lead me into her apartment. 


dhe defired me to fit down but for a few 


moments, for that ſhe had already re- 


venged me on herſelf, by ſwallowing \ 
the very poiſon ſhe had before prepar- 
ed for me, She then told me the 


whole ſtory of her irreſiſtible paſſion; 
and concluded with ſaying, © I don't 


« expe&, Iſabelle, you ſhould forgive 
«© me, for it is impoſſible you ſhould 
ic ever forget the it reparable injury 


« have done you; but yet give me leave 


* to lay, that, notwithſtanding all 4 


« feels 
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« feel, it is impoſſible for you, who 
« are innocent, to have any idea ade 
« quate to my torments, who have the 
s intolerable load of guilt added to all 
« my other affliftions.” The word 


« guilt filled her with ſuch horror, that 


I had no opportunity of making her 
any reply; for, from that inſtant, ſhe 
© was inſenſible of every thing that 
« was ſaid to her, and died in three 
hours. | 2 

© The ſurgeon who had been ſent for 
© by my brother, in hopes of his help- 
© ing Dumont, came ſoon enough to 
give him that aſſiſtance which the 
poor chevalier could not receive. The 
© wound he had given himſelf was not 
© a mortal one, though very dangerous; 
but the great difficulty was to bring 
bim to think of ſuffering life, and to 
„quiet the agony his mind was in. 
© This ſurpaſſed the ſurgeon's art; but 
© religion did that which no human 
© help could have done. An ecclehal- 
© tick of uncommon piety, who had 
© been long my brother's conteſſor, 
came to attend him upon this occaſion. 
He ſo ſtrongly repreſented to him the 
danger his ſoul would be in, if, to the 
© ather unfortunate effects of his paſ- 
© fion, he added ſelf- murder; he fo 
* pathetically enforced to him the duty 
© of compoſing his thoughts, in order 


© to turn them to Heaven, and of aſſiſt- 
© ing his cure as much as lay in his own. 


© power, that he might live to atone, 
© by repentance and virtue, for the raſh 
action he had committed, that theſe 
* pious arguments brought him to a 
* calmer temper of mind; and, being 
naturally of a ſtrong conſtitution, he 
* was by degrees entirely recovered. 
© The tenderneſs he felt for me contri- 
© buted allo to the ſaving his life; for 


as ſoon as I knew there were any hopes 


* of him, (which was nottill after I had 
taken my laſt farewel of his wretched 
* wife) I flewto his chamber, and never 
left his bed-ſide during his illneſs; 
* though mygriet for Dumont was ſo vio- 
* lent, that nothing leſs than my care for 

my brother's life could have (ſupported 
- © my ſpirits under luch an affliction, or 
have hindered my following him to 
* the grave. And, indeed, the day he 
was buried, I had like to have died; 


but it pleaſed God to preſerve me be- 


© yond my own ſtrength, and to make 
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me a means of preſerving the unfor- 


© tunate Stainville. 
We had ſome great friends at court, 
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to whom I applied fo effectually, ſet- 
ting forth the ſtrong appearances by 
which he had been decei ved, that they 


obtained his grace of the king, no 
friend of Dumont's having appeared 


to ſolicit againſt me; for, in truth, 
my brother was ſo much an ohject of 
compaſſion to all men, that none couid 
think of deſiring to puniſh him more 
than he had puniſhed himſelf. 

I durit not acquaint him with the 


tragical end of his wife till his health 


teemed to be fully reſtored; and even 
then I would have concealed from 
him the ſhocking circumſtance of her 
having poiſoned herſelf, but he was 
unluckily told it by her fervant. This 
extremely affected him; and, joined 
to the horror he felt for the death of 
Dumont, threw him into ſo deep a me- 
lancholy, that he talked of nothing 


but renouncing the pardon we had | 


obtained for him, delivering himſelf up 
to all the rigour of the law, and dying 


upon a ſcaffold, the better to expiate 


the death of his friend. But at laſt 


the religious impreſſions his mind had 


received got the better of all other 
ſentiments; he took a ſudden reſo- 
lution to quit the world, and turn 
Carthuſian, having firſt made over 
all his eſtate, in equal proportions, to 
me and the mother of poor Dumont. 


I would have alſo gone into a 
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nunnery, and reſigned the whole to 
her; but all my relations were ſo 
averſe to it, and begged me ſo ear- 
neſtly to continue among them, that 
I gave way to their ſolicitations. One 
of them, who was my aunt by the 
mother's ſide, had ſome of her huſ- 
band's family ſettled in England. 
She propoſed to carry me thither, that 
I might remove from the ſcene of 
my misfortunes. I went with her; 
but my ill fate purſued me. We 
had not been in London a weck. before 


| ſhe caught the ſmall-pox, and died. 


Having myſclf never had that diſ- 


temper, I was obliged to quit the houſe 


ſhe was in, and came to lodge here. 
© Ax ſoon 2s I have ſettled ſome af. 


© fairs, which ſhe had in this country, 


I ſhall return into France, and execute 
my former intention of taking the 
| © veils 
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* yeilz a, religious. life being the only 
© relief to ſuch ſorrows as mine.” 

Here Iſahelle ceated, and it was ſome 
time before any of the compaiy could 
wake her an arſwer. At la David 
cried out, How unhappy am I to 
* meet with a perſon of ſo much merit, 
under a ſorrow in which it is impoſ- 
* fible for me to hope to afford her the 
© Jeatt conſolation!” Cynthia, and the 
reſt of the company, thanked Iſabelle 


for informing them of her ſtory; and 
faid, if they had thought what her griefs 
were, they would not have aſked her to 


have put herſelf to the pain her oblig- 
ing them muſt unavoidably have coſt 


+ Alas!” replied Iſabelle, had my 
ſorrows been leſs piercing, perhaps I 
ſhould not have had reſolution enough 
to have related themz but the excels 


of my uſfliction has made me fo en- 


tirely give up the world, that the de- 
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«* ſpair of any future enjoy ments, and 

* the very impoſſibility I find of ever 
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meeting with any conſolation, has in 
ſome meaſure calmed me, and pre- 


yents thole violent agitations of the 


mind which, whatever people may 
fancy, are always owing to ſome la- 
tent hope of happinels.* 
This whole company were fo ſen- 
Gble that Iſabelle was in the right in her 
xefolutions of retiring from a world in 


which it was impoſſible for her to meet 
with any thing worth her regard, after 
what ſhe had loſt, that they did not at- 


tempt to diſſuade her from itz and as 
ſoon as ſhe had ſettled her aunt's affairs 


-as ſhe thought neceſſary, ſhe took her 


leave of them, and returned to France. 
This tragical ſtory left very melan- 


choly impreſſions on all their minds, 


and was continually the ſubject of their 
converſation during two or three days 


after Iſabelle's departure. At which 
time the weather being fine, and their 


minds in a humour to enjoy the being on 


the water, they propuled ſpending a 


day there for their amuſement, But 
theſe adventures mult be reſerved for 


another chapter. 


CHAP. III. 


CONTAINING SUCH A VARIETY AS 
MAKES IT IMPOSSIBLE TO DRAW- 


UP A BILL OF FARE—BUT ALL 


in her life, for, ti 


THE GUESTS ARE HEARTILY 
 WELCOME—AND 1 AM IN Hops 
EVERY ONE WILL FIND sour. 
THING TO PLEASE HIS PALATE, 


HE next fine day was embraced 

by David and his companions to 
execute their purpole of going upon the 
riverz and the water, * ever friend to 
* thought,” with the daſhing of the oars, 
and the quick change of proſpe& from 
where the houſes, at a little diſtance, 
ſeem, by their number and thickneſs, 
to be built on each other, to the fields 
and rural ſcenes, naturally threw them 
into a humour to reflect on their palt 
lives; and they fell into a converſation 
on human miſeries, moſt of which ariſe 
from the envy and malignity of man- 
kind; from whence aroſe a debate 
amongſt them, which had ſuffered the 
moſt, The two gentlemen agreed, that 
Cynthia and Camilla's ſufferings had 
exceeded theirs; but David ſaid, he 
thought Camilla's were infinitely be- 
ond any thing he had ever heard, Va- 
entine replied, that indeed he could 
not but own her afflictions were in ſome 


reſpects more violent than Cynthia's; 


but then ſhe had enjoyed ſome pleaſures 

f ſhe was eighteen, 
ſhe was happy; whilſt poor Cynthia had 
been teazed and vexed ever fince ſhe 


was born; and he thought it much 


worſe to live continually on the fret, 
than to meet with one great misfortune; 
for the mind generally exerts all it's 
force, and riſes againſt things of conſe- 
quence; while it is apt, by the neglect 
of what we think more trifling, to give 
way and be overcome. Cynthia and 
Camilla ſaid, that indeed they had 
always thought their own misfortuncs 
as great as human nature could bear, 
till they had heard poor Iiabelle's ſtory. 
As they were thus engaged in this 
diſcourſe, they perceived, at a little dil. 
tance from them, the river all covered 
with barges and boats ef various 
ſizes; and, on enquiry, found the eauſe 
of it was, to ſee ſix watermen, who were 
rowing to Putney for a coat and badge. 
Minds fo philoſophical as their's im- 
mediately reflected how. ſtrong a piC* 


ture this contention of the ſix boys 15 


of human life; the eagerneſs with 
which each of them ſtrove to attain this 
great reward, is a lively repreſentation 


of the toils and labours men __— 
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my ſobmit to, for the gratification of 


whatever paſſion has the predominancy 
over them. But theſe poor fellows,” 
faid Cynthia, have in view what they 
really want, and jultly think of the 
value of the prize which will be of 
real uſe to them; whilit moſt of the 
things we ſee people ſo eager in the 
purſuit of, have no other good in them 
but what conſiſts chiefly in fancy. 

© Could the ambitious man ſucceed 
in all his ſchemes, if he would ſeri- 
ouſly conſider the many toils and ha- 
zards he has gone through to come 
at this beloved height and grandeur, 
he certainly mult conclude the trouble 
greatly overweighed the gain; for 
the top of the pinnacle, to attain 
which he has {pent all his time, and 
watched ſo many anxious nights, is. 
ſo narrow, and has fo {mall a footing, 
that he ſtands in continual danger 
and fear of falling: for thouſands of 
others, who are juſt as wile as him- 
ſelf, and imagine the place he ſtands 
in the only one they can be happy 
in, are daily leaving their own firm 
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pull him down, in order to place 
themſelves in his tottering, and, in 
my opinion, dreadful fituation. Or, 
when the avaricious man has heaped 
up more money than an arithmetician 
can eahly count, if he would own 
his reſtleſs ſtate of mind to gain yet 
more, and the perturbation of his 
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has attained, I believe no poor man 
in his ſenſes would change his fitua- 
tion with him. But J fear I am 
growing too ſerious.” On which 
Valentine replied, it was impoſſible but 
that what ſhe ſaid mult be pleaſing to 
all the company. And David, with a 
hgh, laid, he withed all the world would 
"mate theſe watermen, and fairly own 
when they were rowing againſt each 
other's intereſt; and not treacherouſly 
pretend to have an equal deſire of pro- 
moting others good with their own, 
while they are underhand acting to 
deſtroy it, | MT 
As they were talking, on a ſudden 
a boat which paſſed hattily by them 
plaſhed them in ſuch a manner, they 
vere obliged to get into a houſe, in 


order to refreſh and dry themſelves; 


and during their ſtay there, they beard 
à doleful crying and diſmal lamenta- 


footing, climbing and catching to 


thoughts for fear of loling what he 
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ſuch a manner, 
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tion in the next chamber; and ſome- 
times they thought they heard the ſound 
of blows. David, according to his 
uſual method, could not be eaſy with- 
out enquiring what could be the cauſe 
of this complaint, Valentine and the 
reſt were alſo deſirous to be informed. 
On which they agreed to go into the 
room whence the noiſe came. 

There ſat at one corner of the room 
a middle-aged woman, who looked as 
if ſhe had been very handſome, but her 
eyes were then {welled with crying. By 
her ſtood a man, looking in the utmoſt 
rage, clinching his fiſt at her, as if he 
was ready every moment to rike her 
down. Camilla, at David's requeſt, 
preſently went up to her, and defired to 
know oft her what it was that had put 
the man in ſuch a paſſion with her. 
The woman, in. the ſofteſt voice, and 
mildeſt tone imaginable, replied as fol- 
lows: « You are very good, Madam, to 


take ſo much notice of the miſeries of 


ſuch a poor wretch as I am; I really 
cannot tell what it is that continually 
throws my huſband (for ſo that man 
is) into ſuch violent rages and paſ- 
ſions with me. I have been married 
to him ten years, and, till within this 
halt-year, we always lived together 
very happily; but now I dare not 
ſpeak a word, leſt he ſhould beat and 
abuſe me; and his only pleaſure ſeems 
to be the contradicting me in every 
thing he knows I like, What this 
uſage proceeds from, or how I have 
ditpleaſed him, I cannot find out, 
for I make it my whole ſtudy to obey 
him.“ | S | 
David immediately turned tothe man, 
and begged him not to abuſe his wite in 
If he had taken any 
thing 11 of her, it would be better to 
let her know it, and then he did not 
doubt but ſhe would behave otherwile, 
But he could pet no other anſwer from 
the man, than that he was reſolved not 
to be made ſuch a fool of as neighbour. 
Such- a- one was by his wife; forthough, 
perhaps, he had not ſo much ſenſe as he 
in ſome reſpects, yet he was not ſo great 
a fool as to give way to a filly woman's 
humours neither, but could tell how to 
govern his wife. Cynthia and the reſt 
of the company joined in entreating the 
man to uſe his wife better; but as they 
found all endeavours vain, for that 
the man abuled her only becauſe he 
| 8 would 
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Would not be made a fool of, they left 
them. ; | 

As they were going home, David 
could not help talking of this Jaſt ſcene, 
and trying if any of the company could 
find out any reaſon for this fellow's be- 
| haviour. Camilla ſaid, ſhe fancied ſhe 
gueſſed the cauſe of it; for ſhe remem- 


bered, when ſhe lived at home with her 


father, a gentieman who uſed to come 
often to their houſe, and who made a 
very good huſband ;z but from the time 
he ſaw her father's extravagant paſſion 
for his wife, he rejoiced in the thought 
that he had found out a weakneſs in 
him, and therefore took a reſolution to 
have a ſuperiority over him, at leaſt in 


one point; and hence grew ſo moroſe, 


ſo ſour to his wife, that he contradicted 


her in every thing ſhe ſaid or did; fay- 
ing, ſhe ſhould not make ſuch a fool of 


him as Livia did of her huſband. 


Now, continued ſhe, I think this 
© inſtance ſomething like this fellow's 


© behaviour. On the other hand, I 
© knew ſeveral others who imitated my 


© father, and, by aukward pretences to 
© a paſſhon they were not ſuſceptible of, 


made the molt ridiculous figures ima- 
ginable, I never ſhall forget one man, 


and each performed their ſeparate 


© humour, and they were what the 


related, this man took it into his head 
that he alſo muſt be the fond huſband, 
and conſequently humoured his wife 
in every thing, till he made her per- 
fetly miſerable; for ſhe grew too de- 
licate to be happy; and was ſo whim- 
ſical, it was impoſſible to pleaſe her. 
For I have always obſerved, it re- 
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bear great indulgence, or great pro- 
c ſperity, without behaving ill and be- 
+ ing ridiculous; for grown-up people, 
as well as children, when they are too 
s much humoured, cry and are miſerable 
© becauſe they don't know what they 
s would have.” 
Cynthia ſmiled at Camilla's account 
of this fond huſband; and ſaid, the 
could eaſily believe that a ſtrong affec- 


who was but in a middling ſtation in 
life; but, however, in the country, be 
and his wife often dined and ſupped 
at our houſe; they lived together 
without any quarrels or diſputes, 


buſineſs with chearfulneſs and good- 
world calls a happy couple. But after 


my father brought Livia home, and 
behaved to her in the manner before 


quires a very good underſtanding to 


real goodneſs. 


tation of ſenſe, and a deſire to be thought 
wiſe, might lead people into the molt 
prepoſterous ations in the world for,“ 
continued ſhe, © I once knew a woman 
* whoſe underſtanding was full good 


enough to conduct her through all 


the parts ſhe had to act in life; and 
who was naturally of ſo calm a dif. 
poſition, that, while ſhe was young, 
I thought her formed to be the hap. 


this woman was continually unhap. 
Py; for ſhe accidentally met with 
thoſe two lines of Congreve's in the 
Double Dealer, „ 
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_ © pieſt creature in the world. And yet 
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© If happineſs in ſelf-content is plac'd, 
© The wiſe are wretched, and fools only 
6 blass d 5 | 


and from that moment took up a re- 
ſolution of never being contented with 
any thing; and I have really known 
her, when any trifling thing has gone 
otherwiſe than ſhe would have it, ſtrut 
about the room like a heroine in a 
tragedy, repeating the forementioned 
lines; and then ſet herſelf down per- 
fectly ſatisfied with her own parts, 
becauſe ſhe found ſhe could with art 


raiſe an uneaſineſs and vexation in 


her own mind. For as people who 


really have ſenſe employ their time 
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© in lowering all ſenſations which they 
find give them pain; ſo perſons who 
© who are ſo wiſe as to think all hap- 
6 poo depends on the reputation of 
© having an underſtanding, often pay 
© even the price of continual fretting, 
© in order to obtain this their imaginary 
© good. And the human mind is fo 
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void of paſſion, or ſo perfectly exempt 
from being ſubje& to be uneaſy at dil- 
appointments, but by frequently giv- 
ing way to being diſcompoſed at trifles, 
they may at laſt bring themſelves to 
ſuch a habitude of teazing and vexing 
themſelves, as will in the end appear 
perfectly natural. | 
Valentine hearkened with the utmoſt 
joy and attention to every word Cyn- 


thia uttered. Camilla perfectly agreed 


with her in her ſentiments; and David 
could not forbear expreſſing a great un- 
eaſineſs that mankind ſhould think any 
thing worthy their ſerious regard but 
Nothing more worth 


remarking happened to them that day; 


they ſpent the evening in à n. 


tramed, that I believe no perſon is ſa 
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oh Ilabelle's misfortunes, which dwelt 
ſtrongly on poor David's mind; and the 


ſolved to ſtay at home. 

Cynthia, who always employed her 
thoughts in what manner ſhe could belt 
amuſe her company, propoſed the tell- 
ing them a ſtory ſhe knew of two young 
ladies while ſhe was abroad. And as 
every perſon of this party delighted in 
hearing her talk, and expreſſed their great 
defire ſhe would relate it, ſhe, without 
any ceremony, began what will be ſeen 
in the next chapter. | 


CHAP. IV. 


CONTAINING SOME SMALL HINTS, 

THAT MEN'S CHARACTERS IN THE 
WORLD ARE NOT ALWAYS SUIT- 
ED TO THEIR MERIT, NOTWITH= 
STANDING THE GREAT PENE- 
TRATLON AND CANDOUR OF 
MANKIND. . 


HERE were two young Engliſh 
4 ladies at Paris with a mariied 
lady of their acquaintance, who were 
© celebrated for their beauty throughout 
© the whole town: one of them was 
© named Corinna, and the other Sacha- 
© riſa; and, notwithſtanding they were 
6 filters, yet were they as perfectly dif- 
« ferent, in both perſon and temper, as 
* if they had been no way related. 
* Corinna was tall, weli-proportioned, 
and had a majeſty in her perſon and 
© a luſtre in her countenance which at 
* once ſurprized and charmed all her 
* beholders, Her eyes were naturally 
* full of fire; and yet ſhe had ſuch + 
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command of them, that ſhe could lower 
their fierceneſs, and turn them into 
the greateſt ſoftneſs imaginable when- 
ever ſhe thought proper: ſhe ſpoke in 
ſo many different turns of voice, ac- 
cording to what ſhe deſired to expreſs, 
and had ſuch various geltures in her 
perſon, that it might be truly ſaid, 
' In her was found “ variety in one.” 
In ſhort, the conſtant flow of ſpirits 
which the conſciouſneſs of an unli- 


mited power of pleaſing ſupplicd her 


with, enabled her in the moſt ſimple 
manner to execute that power. 


made, and in her countenance was a 
: ous {weetneſs. She tpoke but lel- 
om, but what ſhe ſaid was always a 


next, mw very wet weather, they re- 


* Sachariſſa's perſon was very well 
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proof of her good underſtanding. Her 
manner was grave and reſerved, and 
her behaviour had ſomething of that 
kind of quietneſs and ſtillneſs in it 
which is often imputed by the inju- 
dicious to a want of ſpirit. In ſhort, 
notwithſtanding her beauty and good 
ſenſe, ſhe wanted thoſe little ways of 
ſetting off her charms to the beſt ad- 
vantage which Corinna had to the 
greateſt perfection; and, quite con- 
trary to her ſiſter, from her great 
modeſty and fear of diſfplealting, 
often loſt opportunities of gainiug 
lovers which ſhe otherwiſe might 
have had, | | 
© Thele two ladies (et out in the 
world with very different maxims:_ 
Corinna's whole delight was in ad- 
miration; ſhe propoſed no other plea- 
ſure but in firſt gaining, and then 
keeping her conquceiis; and ſhe laid 
it down as a certain rule, that few. 
men's affections were to be kept by 
any other method than that of ſome- 
times endeavouring to vex and hurt 
them for that difficulty and diſap- 
pointments in the purſuit were the 
only things that made any bleſſing 
{weet, and gave a reliſh to all the en- 
joyments of life. _ End 
© Her converſation, when ſhe was only 
amongſt women, continually ran on 


this ſubject: ſhe uſed to try to prove 


her aſſertion by every thing ſhe met 
with: if ſhe went into a room adorned 
with all the different arts invented by 
mankind, ſuch as painting, (culpture, 
&c. ſhe would always aſk her ſiſter, 


whether ſhe thought, if that room was 


her own property, and ſhe might 
make uſe of it whenever the pleated, 
it would not become perfectly in- 
different to her, the beauties of it 
fade in her eyes, and ll the pleaſure 
be loſt in the cuſtom of ſeeing it? 
Nay, ſhe ſaid, the bel ved variety 
would make the plaineit building or 
the homelieſt cottage ſometimes a 
more agreeable hight. | 


© Sachariſſa could not help agreeing 7 


* 
c 
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with her in this, and then Corinna 
had all ſhe wanted. Way, then,“ 
ſaid the, © ſhould we expect men to 
g from the common rule of nature 
in dur favour? And if we will ſatiate 
them with our kindneſs, how can 
we blame them for the natural con- 
ſequence of it, viz. their being tired 

of us? Health itielf loſes it's reliſh 
2 « to 
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for an hour together. 
hand, Sachariſla had no levity in her 
temper, and conſequently no vanity. 
in having variety of lovers. 'Theoniy 
pleaſure ſhe propoſed in life was that 
of making a good wife to the man ſhe _ 
liked, by which means ſhe did not 
doubt but ſhe ſhould make a good 
huſband of him; and uſed often to 
ſay, that as ſhe did not valve having 
many admirers, ſhe did not fear but 
an honeſt plain behaviour would fix 
the affections of one worthy man.“ 
But if her filter was in the right, and 
no man was to be dealt with but by 
uſing art and playing tricks, ſhe 
could content herſelf very well to live 
all her life-time a ſingle woman; for 
ſhe thought the love of a man Which 
was to be kept that way was not 
worth having. Nay, ſhe reſolved to 
make that trial of a man's goodneſs, 
that whenever ſhe liked him, ſhe would 
tell him of it; and if he grew cold 
upon it, ſhe ſhould think ſhe was 
happily delivered of ſuch a lover. 
Corinna lavghed, and told her, ſhe 
might tell a man ſhe liked him, pro- 
vided ſhe would but now and then be 


to a man who knows not what it is 
to be ſick; and wealth is never ſo 
much enjoyed as by one who has 
known what it is to be poor: all the 
pleaſures of life are heightened by 
ſometimes experiencing their con- 
trary. Even fel burns the ſtronger 
for being daſhed with cold water; 
but then, indeed, we ought to have 
judgment enough not to throw too 
much, leſt we extinguiſh, inſtead of 


increafing the flame. We muſt exa- 


mine the different tempers of men, 


and fee how much they will bear, 
before we attempt the dealing with 


them at all.“ 1 
* In this manner would ſhe run on 
On the other 


cold enough to him to give him a 


Corinna had almoſt all the lovers. 


She had fix in a ſet of Engliſh gen- 
tlemen, who generally kept together 
the whole time they were at 5 


aris; 
whoſe characters, as every two of 
them were a perfect contraſt to each 


other, I will give you before I goany 
farther. | 
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ſmall ſuſpicion and fear of loſing her. 
_ © Sachariſſa was as much talked of 
for her beauty, by thoſe who had only 

ſeen them in public, as her ſiſter ; but 
amongſt the men who viſited them, 
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© The gentleman whoſe character f 
ſhall begin with had the reputation, 
amongſt all his acquaintance, of being 
the moſt artful man alive; ne had 
very good ſenſe, and talked with great 
judgment on every ſubject he happen- 
ed to fall upon, but he had not learn. 
ed that moſt uſeful leſſon of reducing 


his knowledge to practice; and whilit 


every body was ſulpecting him, and 
guarding againſt thoſe very deep de- 
ſigns they fancied he was forming, he, 


who in reality was very credulous, 
conſtantly fell into the ſnares of peo. 


ple who had not half his underſtand— 
ing. 
different action, but all the wile 
heads, who fancy they prove their 


judgments by being ſuſpicious, ſaw 


lomething couched under that appa- 


rent ſimplicity, which they {aid was 


hid from the injudicious and unwary 
eye. 


] have really ſeen people, when 
they have been repeating ſome ſaying, 
or talking of a tranſa&ion of his, 
hum—and ha—-for half an hour, and 
put on that look which ſome peqple 
are ſpiteful enough to call dui]; Whilſt 
others are ſo exceſſively good-natured, 
as to give it the term of {crious, only 
to conſider what great myilery was 


concealed under ſuch his words or ac- 


tions, 
© 'The poor man led a miſerable life 
from being thus reputed to have art, 


That open generoſity of temper, which 


for my part I thought very apparent 
in him, was generally eſteemed only 
to be put on in order to cover thoſe 
cunning views he had continually be- 
fore his eyes, Thus, becauſe he did 


not talk like a fool he mutt act like a 


villain; which, in my opinion, is the 
falſeſt concluſion imaginable; and, as 
a proof of it, I will let you into the 
character of a man who was in cvery 
reſpect perfectly oppoſite to the other. 
© This perſon's underſtanding was 
but very ſmall; the beſt things he 
ſaid were trite, and ſuch as he had 
picked up from others : he had the 
reputation in the world of a very lilly 
fellow, but of one who had no harm 
in him 3 whereas in reality he ſpent 


his whole time in laying plots which 


way he might do the molt miſchiet. 
And as things in this world, even of 
the greateſt conſequence, ſometimes 
turn on very ſmall hinges, and his ca- 
pacity was exaGiy ſuited to the com- 

| C prehenſion- 


He could not do the moſt in 


* 
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c prehenſion and management of trifles; 
«© he often ſucceeded in his pernicious 
© (chemes better than a man of ſenle 
would have done whoſe 1deas were 
more enlarged, and his thoughts ſo 


ones might frequently haye elcaped 
his notice, | 

look upon the difference between 
a man who has a real underſtanding, 
and one who has a little Jow cunning, 
to be juſt as great as that between a 
man who ſees clearly and one who 1s 
purblind. The man to whom nature 
has been ſo kind as to enable him to 
extend his views afar off, often em- 
ple: s his thoughts and raiſes his ima- 
gination with a beautiful diltant pro- 
lpect, and perhaps he overiooks the 
ſhrubs and rubbiſh that lie juſt be- 
fore him, which, notwithſtanding, are 
capable of throwing him down, and 
doing him an injury; whillt the man 
who 1s purblind, from the 1mpoſlibi- 
lity he tinds of fecing tarther, is in a 


nearer objects, and, by that means, 


whoneglect the little ſtumbling- blocks 
in their way are ſubject to. 
caſe I fancy it would be thonght very 
ridiculous, if the one who walked 
ſteadily, becauſe he can only ſee what 
is juſt under his feet, ſhould ſwear the 


times makes a falſe ſtep while he is 
wandering over and delighting himſelf 
with the beauties of the creation. 

But let mankind divide underſtand- 
ing, or ſenſe, (or whatever they pleaſe 
to call it) into ever ſo many parts, or 
give it ten thouſand different names, 
that every one may catch hold of 
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and (trut and look big in the fancied 
poſſeſſion of; I can never believe but 


henſion, and the greateſt comprehen- 
lion, will always judge beſt of every 
thing he attends to. But the mind's 
eye (as Shakeſpeare calls it) is not 
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* more than the body's many ob- 


; Jets at once; and therefore I ſhould 
not at all wonder to ſee a man who was 


much fixed on great affairs, that ſmall. 
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manner forced to fix his eyes on 


often eſcapes the fails which thoſe. 


In this 


other has no eyes, becaule he ſome- 


ſomething to flatter themſelves with, 


that he who has the quickelt appre- 


formed to take in many ideas, no 


c 
c 
c 
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admiring the beauties of the riſing 


lun, and greedily devouring the va— 
rious prolpect of hills and vallies, 
woods and water, fall over a eabbage- 
ſtump which he thought unworthy 
his notice, | 

« But to return to my gentleman, I 
actually knew {ſeveral initances of his 


deceiving and impoling on people in 


the molt egregious manner, only. be- 


cavſe they could not fuſpe&t ſuch a + 


herd as his of forming any ſchemes 
but 1t ever there was a viſible proof 
that he had dong any miſchief, then the 
artful man (though perhaps he had 
never known any thing of the matter) 
had fet him on, and it was a thouſand 
pities the poor innocent creature 
ſhould thus be made a tool of ano— 
ther's villainy, for he certainly would 
never have thought of it himſelf, I 
could not help laughing ſometimes, 
to ſce how much this man endeavour- 
ed at the reputation of art, (tooliſhly 


thinking it a ſign of ſenſe) without 


being able to attain it; while the 
other, with full as ill ſucceſs, did all 
he could to get rid of 1t, that he might 
converſe with mankind without their 
being afraid of him, 

Ine third gentleman of this com- 


munity paſted for the beſt-natured. 
man in the world; he never heard of 
another's misfortunes but he ſhrugged 
up his ſhoulders, expreſſing a great 
deal of ſorrow for them, although he 
never thought of them afterwards: the 


real truth was, he had not tenderneſs 


enough in his diſpoſition to love any 
body; andthereforekept up a continual 


chearfulneſs, as he never felt the diſap- 
pointments and torments of mind thoſe 


people feel who are ill-uſed by the 
perſon they have ſet their affections 


on. He was beloved, that is, he was 
I:ked by all who converſed with him; 
for, as he was ſeldom vexed, he had 
that ſort of complaiſance which makes 


people ready to dance, play, or do 


any, thing they are deſired ; and I be- 


lieve ſuch ſort of reaſons as Shake 


ſpeare puts in Falſtaff's mouth for 


Prince Harry's loving Pointz *, are 


the grounds of moſt of the friend- 
ſhips profeſſed in the world; and this 
| makes 


* That the reader may not have the trouble to turn to Shakeſpeare, to ſee what theſe 
rong ties of affection are which Falſtaff ſpeaks of, I have here ſet down the paſſage, 


Dol. Why doth the prince love Pointz ſo, then? . 
Fal. Becauſe their legs are both of a bigneſs, and he plays at quoits well, 


and eats 
6 conger 
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DAVID 
makes them ſo laſting as they are. 
Whoever can accompany another in 


his diverſions, and be like him in his 


taſte of pleaſures, will be more loved 
and better thought of by him than a 
man of much more merit, and from 


whom he has received many more real 


kindneſles, will be. | 
But I now proceed to the contraſt 
of this gdod-natured man, whoſe re- 
putation was quite contrary z for 
whoever mentioned him was ſure 


to hear he was the worſt-natured, 


molt moroſe creature living; and yet 


this man did all the benevolent actions 


that were in his power; but he had 
ſo much tenderneſs in him that he 
was continually hurt, and conſe— 
quently out of humour. His love of 
mankind was the cauſe that he ap- 
peared to hate them; for often, when 
his heart was torn to pieces and ready 
to burſt at either ill uſage from his 
friends, or ſome particular misfortune 
which had befallen them, and which 


he was incapable of removing, he 
cared fo little what came of the world, 
that he could hear a pitiful Rory with- 
out any emotion, and perhaps ſhewed 
a careleſſneſs at it which made the 
relater go away with a fixed opinion 


of his brutality and ill- nature. 


But there is nothing fo falſe as the 
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„ Tremblingly alive all o'er,” 


characters which are given to moſt 


people; and I am afraid this is not 


owing ſo much to men's 1gnorance 
as to their malignity; for whenever 
one man is envious of another, he en- 
deavours to take from him what he 
really has, and gives him ſomething 
elſe in the room of it which he knows 
he has not, 


if he can but hide from men's eyes 


whatever it is he envies him for, he is 


ſatisfied, 


© The next character I am to give 
| 1 is that of a man who has ſuch 
4 


rong ſenſations of every thing, that 
he is, as Mr. Pope finely ſays, 
His 
inclinations hurry him away, and his 


© reſolution is too weak ever to reſiſt 
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He leaves it to the world 
to find out his deficiency in that point; 
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not expreſs half he feels, 


them. When he is with any one he 
loves, and tenderneſs is uppermoſt, 
he is melted into a ſoftneſs equal to 
that of a fond mother with her ſmil. 
ing infant at her breaſt. On the other 
hand, if he either has, or fancies he 
has, the leaſt cauſe for anger, he is, 
for the preſent, perfectly furious, and 


values not what he ſays or does to the 


perſon he imagines his enemy ; but 
the moment this paſſion ſubſides, the 
leaſt ſubmiſſion entirely blots the of. 
fence from his memory, 


He is of a very forgiving temper ; 


but the worſt is, he forgives himſelf 
with full as much eaſe as he does ano- 
ther, and this makes him have too 
little guard over his aftions. He de- 
ſigns no ill, and wiſhes to be virtuous; 
but if any virtue interferes with his 
inclinations, he 1s overborne by the 
torrent, and does not deliberate a mo- 
ment which to chuſe. | 

« Confer an obligation on him, and 
he is overwhelmed with thankfulneſs 
and gratitude; and this not at all 
owing to diſſimulation, for he does 
But this 
idea ſoon gives place to others; and 
then do any thing which is in the leaſt 


diſagreeable to him, and he imme- 
diately ſets his imagination (which 


is very ſtrong) to work to leſſen all 
you have done for him, and his whole 
mind is poſſeſſed by what he thinks 
your prelent ill behaviour. 


He has often put me in mind of a 


ſtory I once heard of a fellow, who 
accidentally falling into the Thames, 


and not knowing how to ſwim, had. 


like to have been drowned ; when a 


gentleman, who ſtood by, jumped . 


into the river, and ſaved him. The 


man fell on his knees, was ready to 


adore him for thus delivering him, and 
ſaid, he would joyfully facrifice the 
life he had ſaved at any time on his 
leaſt command. The next day the 
gentleman met him again, and aſked 


him how he did after his fright? 
When the man, inſtead of being any 
longer thankful for his ſafety, up- 


braided him for pulling him by theear 


© conger and fennel, and drinks off candles ends for flap-dragons, and rides the wild 
© mare with the boys, and jumps upon joint-ſtools, and ſwears with a good grace, and 
© wears his boot very ſmooth like unto the fign of the leg, and breeds no bait with telling 


| © diſcreet ſtories; and ſuch other gambol faculties he hath, that ſhew a weak mind and an 
| © able body, for the which the prince admires him; for the prince himſelf is ſuch another, 
6 the weight of an hair will turn the ſcale between their Avoirdupois.“ | ” 
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in ſuch a manner that it had pained 


him ever ſince. Thus that trifling 
inconvenience, in twenty-four hours, 
had entirely ſwallowed up the remem- 
brance that his life was owing to it. 


Juſt ſo doth the gentleman I am 


ſpeaking of act hy all the world. 


« He has the greateſt averſion imagi- 


nable to ſee another in pain and unea- 
ſineſs; and therefore, while any one 
is with him, he has not reſolution 


enough to refuſe them any thing, be 


it ever ſo unreaſonable. Importunity 
makes him uneaſy, and therefore he 
cannot withſtand it; but when they 
are abſent from him, he gives himſelf 
no trouble what they ſuffer; let him 
not ſee it, and he cares not: he would 
not interrupt a moment of his own 
pleaſure on any account whatever, 
He never conſiders what is right or 
wrong, but purſues the gratification 
of every inclination with the utmoſt 
vigour; and all the pains he takes is, 
not in examining his actions either 
before or after he has done them, but 
in proving to himſelf that what he 
likes is beſt : and he has the art of 
doing this in ſuch a manner, that, 


while people are with him, it is very 
difficult to prevent being impoſed on 


by his fallacious way of arguing. 


And yet, tell him a ſtory of another's | 


actions, and no one can judge better, 
only I think rather too rigidly; for, 
as 1 doth not feel their inclinations, 
he can ſee all their folly, and cannot 


find out any reaſon for their giving 


way to their paſſions. 


He has great parts; and when he is 


in good-humour, and nothing ruflles 


him, is one of the agreeableit men 1 


ever knew; but it is in the power of 
every the leaſt diſappointment to diſ- 
compoſe and ſhake bie whole frame, 
and then he is much more offenſive 
and diſagreeable than the molt intig- 
nificant creature in the world. He 
never conſiders the conſequences of 
any thing before he does it. He ruin- 
ed his filter by his wrong · placed pride; 
for ſhe had a lover who was greatly 
her ſuperior in point of fortune, but 
there were ſome circumſtances in his 
affairs which made it very inconve- 
nient for him to marry her immedi- 
ately. The brother took it into his 
head he was deſigning to diſhonour 
his family, and challenged him. The 


gentleman overcame him, and gave 
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an action. 


him his life, but reſolved never to 
ſpeak to his ſiſter more; for he ſaid 
it ſnould not be reported of him that 
he was compelled to marry her. The 
poor young creature, who had fixed 
her affeRions on him, had a flur caſt 
on her reputation, and has been mi- 
ſerahle ever ſince. He is not ſo ill- 
natured, but that ſeeing her ſo makes 
him uneaſy ; and therefore the reme- 
dy he takes 1s not to ſee her atall, but 
to live at a diſtance from her; and he 
comforts himſelf, that it was his love 
for her made him act in ſuch a man- 
ner. Had it been another man's caſe, 
he would have ſoon found out that 
it was not tenderneſs for a ſiſter, but 
pride and vanity, that cauſed fo raſu 
One thing is very diverting in him, 
and has often made me laugh; for it 
is very eaſy to know whether the laſt 
action he has done is good or bad by 
what he himſelf ſays: for when be- 
nevolence has prevailed in his mind, 
and he has done what he thinks right, 
then he employs all his wit and elo- 


quence to prove the great goodneſs of 
human nature. But when, by giving 


way to pride, anger, or any other paſ- 
fron, he hath been hurried into the 
commiſſion of what he cannot per- 
fectly approve, he then immediately 
falls on the great wickednels of all 
mankind, and ſets himſelf to work to 


argue every virtue out of the world. 


The inconſiſtence of his behaviour 
makes his charatter in the world very 
various; for people who have been 
witneſſes of lome parts of his con- 
duct take him for the beſt of crea- 


tures; whilſt others, who have known. 


ſome ef his worſt actions, think him 
the vileſt. It is not to be wondered 
at that he ſhould be thus inconſiſtent 
with himſelf, for he has no fixed prin- 
ciples to act by: he gives way to 
every inclination that happens to be 


uppzrmolt ; and as it is natural for 


people to love to jultify themſelves, 
his converſation turns greatly on the 


irreſiſtibleneſs of human paſſions, and 


an endeavour to prove that all men 
act by them. But people who have 
the reputation of wit or ſenſe ſhould 


take great care what they ſay or do, 


for the ſake of others who are apt to 
be influenced by their example, and 
form their ſentiments by their pre- 


The 
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« Thelaſt of the fix characters I pro- 
miſed to give you, and the contraſt to 
this gentleman, 1s a very odd one, 
His underſtanding is very indifferent, 
but he has a ſtrong inclination to be 
thonght both witty and wiſe; he en- 
vies the other, becauſe he finds that, 
with all his faults, his company 1s 
more coveted than his own; and 
therefore, as he finds he cannot equal 
him in wit anch entertainment, he fixes 
on wildom and diſcretion, and exults 


in the ſuperiority he imagines theſe 


give him; ſo that inſtead of being, 
like the other, hurried into actions by 
his own inclinations, he deliberates 


ſo long and weighs ſo nicely every 


circumſtance that may attend what- 
ever is propoſed to him, that he puz- 
zles his brain, and bewilders him- 
ſelf in his own wiſdom, till he does 


not know how to act at all; and 
often, by theſe methods, loſes oppor- 
tunities of doing what would be very 
much for his advantage while he is 


conſidering whether he ſhould do it 


or no, And it is not only in things 
of moment he is thus confiderate, but 


alſo in the molt rrifling affairs in life, 
He will not go even to a party of 
pleaſure til! he has confuſed himſelf 


no, that, when he is reſolved, he can 
have no enjoyment in it. 

« I remember once, while we were at 
Paris, this knot of gentlemen, my la- 


dy, myſelf in the character of a toad- 


eater, and ſome more ladies, propoſed 
ipending a week at Verſailles: this 
gentleman could not find out whether 
1t would give him moſt ples ſure Or 
_ to accompany us; and was ſo 
ong in deliberating, that at lait Mon- 


ſieur Le Vive (which was the name 
the gentleman who was ſo whimſi- | 
cally guided by bis paſſions always 


went by while he was at Paris) 


{wore he would ſtay no longer; and 
we drove away, leaving him at the 


gate in a thoughttul poſture, as if he 


had been endeavouring to find out the 


moſt difficult problem in the mathe- 


© He pretends to a great affecion for 


Le Vive, but I verily believe he hates 
him in his heart; for, when he is ab- 
ſent from him, his whole diſcourſe 
turns on his indiſcretions, which in- 


deed he expreſies great ſorrow for; 
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* but, in my opinion, he only affects to 
pity him, for an excuſe to fix people's 
minds on his faults, and to make them 
fee his own imagined ſuperiority, 1 
have known ſeveral of theſe friends, 
who go about lamenting every wron 
thing done by the perſon they falſcly 
pretend a friendſhip for; but to me 
they © cannot give a ſtronger proof 
that they hate and envy them, 
For a man who is really concern. 
ed for another's frailties will kee 
them as much as poſlible even from 
his own thoughts, as well as endea- 
vour to hide them from the reſt of 
the world. And whenever I hear 
one of theſe lamenters cry, “ It is pity 
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% ſuch-a-one has ſuch failings, for 


© otherwiſe he would be a charm- 
ing creature!“ and then reckon them 
© all up, without forgetting one cir- 
cumſtance; I cannot forbear telling 


become an enemy than a friend, This 
man fot the nick-name of the Balan- 
cer, and was the diverſion of all who 
knew him. 8 | 
Many other filly fellows who con- 
verſed with Le Vive acted quite con- 
trary to the Balancer, and aileCted to 


imitate him. It was a common thing 
10 long, whether it will be diſcreet ar 


« 
C 
* 
© with him to ſay, that people of the 
« greateſt underſtandings had generally 
the ſtrongeſt ſenſations; for which 
« reaſon, I really knew two men who 
© were naturally of cold, phlegmatick 
* diſpoſitions, throw themſelves into 
© continual paſſhons in order to prove 
their ſenſe, They could not come up 
© to Le Vive in their converſation; and 
© therefore, with great penetration, they 
* found out an eaſier way to be like 
© him, and were ſo very humble as to 
© imitate him in his failings. 
© I vilited the wife of one of them, 
© and was ſitting with her one day when 
the huſband came in. She happened 
to ſay ſomething he did not like; on 
which he, in appearance, threw him- 
ſelf into a violent agony, ſwore ard 
ſtamped about the room like a mad- 


ſtick, with which he broke one of the 


fineſt ſets of china I ever ſaw, The. 


poor woman, who was really frighted, 
ſtood ſtaring, and knew not what to 
ſay; but when his paſſion had con- 


tinued juſt as long as he thought ne- 
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man, and at laſt catched up a great 
c 
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« cellary to prove his wiſdom, he grew 


calm 


them, that I think this would better 
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t calm again, and then aſked his wife 
© ten thouſand pardons for what he had 
© done; ſaid, he was very ſorry he was 
« {o paſſionate; but all people acted by 
© their paſſions, and he could not help 
© his nature; it was 2 misfortune often 
attended perſons of very good ſenſe; 
© and, as an inſtance of it, named Le 
© Vive, I ſaw through the whole thing, 
© and could hardly keep: my counte- 
© nance; but immediately took my 
© leave, that I might have the liberty 
© to make my own reflections without 
© being oblerved—for nothingis ſo cap- 
© tious as a man who is acting a part, 
it being very natural for him to be in 
© a continual fear of being found out. 

© Corinna had another lover, who 
© was a Frenchman, in a very high ſta- 
tion, His mind was caſt much in the 
© ſame mould with hers, Vanity was 


© the chief motive of all his actions, 


© and the gratification of that vanity 
was the ſole end of all his deſigns. 
© He delighted in all manner of fine 
© things; that is, he was pleaſed to call 
them his own; for the fineſt picture 
that ever Michael Angelo drew 
© would have given him no pleaſure un- 
© leſs the world had known he was in 
« poſſeſſion of it. And what 1s yet more 
* ſtrange, the moſt beautiful woman 
vas only preferred to the reſt by him, 
* that it might be ſaid his charms had 


© made a conqueſt of the perſon others 


© ſighed for in vain. It was for this 
© realon he followed Corinna; every 
© new lover ſhe got increaſed his af- 
© feftions ; the greater crowd of admir- 
* ers ſhe had, the better he was pleaſed, 
* provided ſhe would but ſhew to the 
world that ſhe only kept them in her 
* train whilſt he was permitted to lead 
*. her by the hand.“ 

Here Cynthia ſaid ſhe was tired, and 
would reſerve the remainder of her ſto- 
ry till the afternoon. They ſpent the 
interval, till ſhe thought proper to begin 
again, in general converſation, and re- 
marks on the characters ſhe had given 
them, As ſoon as Valentine thought 
ſhe had refted long enough to make it 


agreeable to her to tell them the reſt of 


the ftory, he begged her to go on with 
it; and ſhe, who never wanted to be 
alked twice to oblige any of that com- 
pany, proceeded as will be ſeen in the 
ext chapter. 25 
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RY OF CoRINNA. 


ORINNA's manner of deal- 
ing with theſe various charac- 
ters was really very diverting. For 
to the man of ſenſe who had the re- 
putation of being an artful man, and 


who always treated her with very 


great reſpect, yet told her his love in 
a plain unaffected manner, (for he 


had not been much uſed to gallantry). 
and always dealt with every one with 


% 


ſimplicity, ſhe ſoftened her looks te 


ſuch a degree, as gave him ſome dil- 
tant hopes that he might be her 
choice. 
character he moſt deſpiſed, it would 


And as a coquette was the 


have been impoſſible to have perſuaded 


him that ſhe had any ſort of coquetry 
in her. She plainly ſaw how much 


his real character was miſtaken; and 


that the other gentleman, who was 
reputed to be perfectly artleſs, em- 
ployed his whole time and thoughts 
in endeavouring to undermine her 
by his cunning. To him therefore 
ſhe was more reſerved; and, by con- 
tinually counterplotting him, at laſt 
gave him the molt conſummate opi- 
nion of her wiſdom : for as he look- 
ed on art and ſenſe to be the ſame 


thing, he thought a woman who 


could equal him in the former muit 
be the moſt extraordinary creature in 
the wor. | 

The man whom the world eſteem- 
ed to be ill-natured, only becauſe he 
was capable of being touched with 
either the afflictions or behaviour of 


his friends, ſhe worked backward and 


forward in ſuch a manner as made 


him one moment curſe her, and the 
next adore her ; by that means keep- 
ing his thoughts continually on the 
ſtretch, and giving him no time to re- 
collect himſelfenough to forſake her. 


The thing in the world he valued in 
a woman, was having the ſame ſenſa- 
tions with himſelf; therefore, when= 


ever ſhe found ſhe had gone far enough 
to hurt him thoroughly, ſhe picked 
up ſome trifle he had done, and told 
him it was the ſuſpicion of his ſlight- 


ing her that had made her ſo uneaſy, 
71 « the 
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fie could not command herſelf: by 
this means he was perfectly convinced 
that ſhe had no tault but what aroſe 
from the ſtrength of her good-nature. 
As to the gentleman who was al- 
ways pleaſed, ſhe had no great trou- 
ble with him; and only danced and 
ſung with him, and he was perfectly 
ſatished ſhe was the beſt-humoured 
woman in the world, which was the 
quality he moſt admired. 


The Balancer never told her he liked 


her in his life; for he did not dare to 
go ſo far, leſt he ſhoul}d not be able 


efterwards to diſengage himſelf, He 
fat whole hours, and looked at her 


with wonder and admiration, conſi— 
dering with himſelf whether it would 


be wile for him to make love to her 


or no. She ſaw ſhe had him ſure 
enough, but did not let it, appear to 


him that ſhe underſtood his looks. 
She flattered him in his own way, aſk- 


ing his advice about every trifle, pre- 


tending ſhe was deliberating about 


things ſhe never had a ſerious thought 


of; he therefore believed her a mira- 


cle of diſcretion. | 


Her hardeſt taſk was how to ma- 
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nage Le Vive; for the impetuoſity of 
his inclinations would not bear being 


dallied with; and ſhe found, with all 


her art, it was impoſſible to keep him 
long without conſenting to marry him. 
But as he was always apt to believe 


whatever his inclinations ſuggeſted to 
him, ſhe contrived to make him think, 
that ſhe had no other reaſon for not im- 
mediately complying with his defire 
but delicacy; for that ſhe thought a wo- 


man muſt be a ſtrange creature who did 


not expect ſome gallantry from a man 


before he could obtain her love. And 
as Le Vive had really a very deli- 
cate turn in his own mind, it was 
what he moſt admired in a womàn; 
and, conſequently, he was the more 


charmed with her for thinking ſhe 
had ſo large a ſhare of it. She was 


obliged to be denied to all the reſt 
whenever he came to ſee her; for ſhe 
could not ſo eaſily impoſe on him as 
on the others, and the leaſt ſuſpicion 
would have excited him to the higheſt 
degree of rage. She durſt not play 
many tricks with him, only ſhe would 
now end then juſt teaze him enough 
to. make his paſſion return with the 
greater violence. - —— 

As to the vain man, he eaſily believ- 


DAVID SIMPLE. 
© ed ſhe preferred him to all mankind; 


* and it is incredible how vaſt a plea. 
© ſure he took in reflecting on the joys 
© heſhould feel in being reputed to have 
© the handſomeſt wife in all France, 
© The poſſeſſion of ſo fine a woman was 
* the leaſt thing in his conſideration ; 
« for if he had been obliged to have 

lived a recluſe life with her, all her 
_ charms would have immediately ya- 

niſhed, and his reliſh would have been 


totally loſt for them; but whilſt his 


e 

c 

c 

6 

« vanity was gratified, he thought her 
poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment any 
© woman could be adorned with. Thus 
« mankind go farther than Pygmalion 
© 1n the fable; for he, indeed, fell in 
* 
c 
« 
c 
c 
« 
6 


© love with a ſtatue, but ſtill kept his 
© ſenſes enough only to pray to the 
© gods to give her life and motion; 


but they, if once a woman's form 

pleaſes them, not only wiſh her poſ- 

ſeſſed of every thing elſe, but believe 

and {wear ſhe is fo. . 

LTJ once viſited Corinna when all her 
lovers happened to be there together. 
J ſuppoſe Le Vive was let in by ſome 
accident the could not avoid. The 
grave man of ſenſe appeared diffident 
of himſelf, and ſeemed afraid to ſpeak 
to her. The artful man fat ſilent, and 


plot. The man who was ſo apt to be 


hardly forbear breaking out in re- 
proaches. The gay, good - humoured 
ſpark, capered and ſung, and was ne- 
ver better pleaſed in his life. The 
Balancer attempted to ſpeak ſeveral 
times, but broke off with half a ſen- 
tence, as not having conſidered enough 
whether he was going to ſpeak wiſel) 
or no. Le Vive had no patience, and 
could hardly be civil to her; but per- 
fectly ſtormed at her, and left the 
room in a violent paſſion. But the 
vain man was all joy and rapture; 
for, on ſome particular civilities ſhe 
ſhewed him, he concluded he was the 
happy man; and, indeed, whether the 
ſympathy there was in their minds 
(for both their pleaſures lay in gra- 
tifying their vanity) influenced her, 
or whether his having a great for- 
tune ſwayed her, I cannot tell, but 
ſhe certainly did give him the prefe- 
rence before all her other lovers. 

After this meeting of them all to- 
© gether, as the found it impoſſible any 


longer to keep them all as e 


feemed to be laying ſome very deep 


hurt by the behaviour of others could 


DAVID SIMPLE. 


6 ſhe began to think feriouſly of marry- 
« ingthe vain man. She conſidered, that 
« jf ſhe led this life much longer, ſhe 
«© ſhould get the reputation of a finiſhed 
« coquette, and conſequently loſe all 
© her power; whereas, by marrying, the 
might have the liberty of converſing 
« with all her huſband's acquaintance 


« without being much cenſured. Be- 


© ſides, ſhe knew enough of his temper, 
not to be ignorant that he would 
« bring her home all the admirers he 
« could, in order to indulge himſelf in 
© the thaughts that he had gained the 
_ © woman ſo much liked by others. She 
© was very ſure ſhe could not be parti- 
« cularly fond of him, nor of any other 
man; and always laid it down as a 
maxim, that it was too much love on 


bands affections, 
and ſeveral other conſiderations, in- 
duced her at laſt to give her hand to 
the vain man. 

They were married three months 
before I came from Paris, and were 
generally eſteemed a very fond cou- 
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ple. She coquets it juſt enough to 


ſnew him, that if he does not take 
care of his behaviour, he is in danger 


of loſing her; and he indulges her in 


c 

c 

c 

4 

0 

c 

© every thing ſhe can wiſh, and ſtill 
© keeps up the lover, for fear of the 
* diſgrace of her liking any body elſe. 
© Sachariſla, with whom I converſed as 
© often as I could get liberty, told me, 
© that Corinna often aſked her, how 
long ſhe thought ſhe ſhould reign thus 
© abſolute in her huſband's houſe, if ſhe 
made an humble, fond wife, and did 
c 
4 
c 
c 
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not continually ſhew him how much 


he was obliged to her for chuſing 
him? I will relate to you one ſcene 
that paſſed between them, word for 
word, as Sachariſſa told it me. 

* There was a young gentleman dined 


the women's ſide that was generally 
the cauſe of their loſing their huſ- 
In ſhort, theſe, 
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might be called the wantonneſs of 
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power, and ſhe was reſolved to in- 


dulge herſelf in the full enjoyment of 
it. When the company were gone, her 
huſband ſat ſullen and out of humour, 
and would not ſpeak one word. It 


was her uſual method, whenever he 


thought proper to be in this temper, 


to let him come to himſelf again as 
he pleaſed; for ſhe never ſaid any 


thing to him to endeavour to bring 


him out of it. I cannot ſay I much 


pitied him, as all his uneaſineſs aroſe 
from vanity; but had the greateſt 
tenderneſs for her been the caule af 


it, ſhe would have acted juſt in the 
ſame manner; for it was one of her 


political maxims, that whatever wa- 
man troubled her head whether her 
huſband was pleaſed or no, would find 
employment enough tu keep him in 
temper; but if the could have ſo 
ſtrong a reſolution as to hold out, if 


© he either loved her, or a quiet life, he 
would certainly ſubmit in the end; 


and the dithculty he found in being 
reconciled to her would make him 
afraid of offending her. 

© However, this paſſed on three or 
four days, and neither of them ſpoke, 
Corinna dreſſed and went abroad with 
as much chearfulneſs as uſual; till 
he held out ſo long, that ſhe began to 
be frighted leſt he ſhould be medi- 
tating ſome deſign of parting with her, 
and by that means bring a diſgrace 
upon her. Her pride would not ſuf- 


fer her to think of a ſubmiſſion; be- 
ſides, ſne kne that method would 


be totally ineffeRual with a man of 
her huſband's temper. | 


* Sachariſla, although ſhe could not 


approve her behaviour, had ſo much 
good-nature, ſhe would willingly 


have aſſiſted her in bringing about a a 
reconciliation z but her mind was ſo 


perfectly free from all art, and every 
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* with them one day, with whom Co- * word ſhe ſpoke, nay, her very looks 
0 rinna was more gay, and went farther * fo plainly ſhewed her thoughts, that 
in her coquetry than uſual ; infomuch, * it was impoſſible for her io hit on any 
that at laſt her huſband grew quite “ ſcheme for her ſiſter's advantage. Co- 
© out of humour; ſhe perceived it, but © rinnay after much deliberation, as her 
did not at all alter her behaviour on * laſt effort, engaged a lady of her ac- 
that account. There was a great deal * quaintance to invite her and her huſ- 
* of company at the table, and Corinna * band to dinner; where, as by acci- 
* was in the higheſt raptures to ſee the * dent, they were to meet the gentleman 
joy which ſparkled in the eyes of the who was the firſt occaſion of their 
f man ſhe took moſt notice of; the en- * quarrel; who, the moment he ſaw r 


Vious, uneaſy looks of all the others, 


Corinna, began to behave to her with 
and her huſband's dilcontent, This 


© all the aſſurance of a man who fan- 
'T 2 6 cies 
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cies himſelf the object of admiration, 
can be inſpired with. But ſhe had 
now another ſcheme in view; and as 
ſhe had before indulged her own va- 
nity at the expence of her huſband's, 
ſhe thought it neceſſary, in order to 
bring about her preſent deſigns, to 
turn the man into ridicule, who, from 
her own behaviour, had fed himſelf 
with the hopes of obtaining her fa- 
vour; and while ſhe played him off 
with all the livelineſs and wit ſhe was 
miſtreſs off, by the whole company's 
plainly perceiving the great preference 
ſhe gave her huſband, he was by de- 
grees worked into raptures he never 
felt for her before; and when they 
came home, was viſibly more her ſlave 
than eve. e | 
Thus, by following the maxim ſhe 
had laid down from her youth, of ne- 
ver ſhewing too much love to the man 
ſhe had a mind to govern, the ſo far 


ſucceeded in all her ſchemes, that if 


ever any diſpute aroſe between them 
after this ſcene, it was not without 
the moſt ſervile ſubmiſſions on her 
huſband's - fide, and her exerting all 
the moſt haughty airs ſhe could think 
on, that he could ever obtain a re- 
conciliation with her: nor did ſhe 
think herſelf at all to blame for ſuch 
a conduct; but often aſſerted, that not- 


withſtanding all the complaints of 
women's levity and coquetry, yet, 
that ſhe thought the man who gives 


up all his eaſe, and ſacrifices all his 
time to the ſatisfying a reſtleſs am- 
bition and the graſping of power, 
was juſt on the ſame footing with the 
woman who makes it her ſtudy to diſ- 
play and ſet off her charms in order to 
gain a general admiration: that the 


ſame love of power was the motive 


of both their actions; and, conſe- 
quently, that ſhe could not ſee, if there 


is ſo much folly as is ſaid to be in the 


one, how the other could be exempt- 
ed from the ſame imputation, _ 
© But here I will leave her, and go 
back to Sachariſſa. Her taſte was 
too good, although ſhe had a great 
ſoftneſs in her temper, for her eaſily 


to fix her affect ons; but the man of 


ſenſe, whom I have already mention- 


ed to you as a lover of Corinna's, 


touched her heart. She took care to 
conceal it, becauſe ſhe well knew Co- 
rinna would be uneaſy at parting with 


one admirer, although her diſlike to 


DAVID SIMPLE, 


© him was ever ſo great. But when 


Corinna was married, and this gen- 
© tleman compared her uſage of all hee 
© lovers with Sachariſſa's modeſt and 
© good-natured behaviour, he fixed his 


© love on the woman who now appeared 


© ſo much the moſt deſerving, The 
© court ſhip did not laſt long; for as ſhe 
© had made it a rule never to conceal her 


affections from the man ſhe loved 


© longer than ſhe doubted of his, de- 
© cency was the only thing conſidered 
© by her; and they were married about 
© a month before I left Paris. I never 
© ſaw a greater proſpect of happineſs in 
my life; for their love was reciprocal, 
© and they highly eſteemed each other,” 

Cynthia had the thanks of the whole 
company for her relation ; particularly 


Valentine's, who expreſſed tne greateſt 
admiration at her manner of telling it. 


They ſpent the relt of the evening in 
remarks on Cynthia's ſtory; and Da- 
vid faid, he did not think there could 


have been ſuch a character as Corinna's 


in the world; that he began to be in 


great anxiety to ſee a woman painted 
in ſucha light; but Sacharifſa's tender- 


neſs and good-nature had revived his 


ſpirits, in ſhewing him the bleſſing a 
man poſſeſſed, when he could gain the 


affections of a perſon whole heart was 


faithful, and whoſe mind was replete 
with goodneſs. 
fixed his eyes ſtedfaſtly on Camilla, till 


In ſaying this, he 


he ſaw her bluſh and ſeem out of coun» 


tenance, which made him immediately 


turn the diſcourſe; and when they ſe- 
parated to go to bed, Valentine follow- 
ed his ſiſter into her room, and ſeemed 
almoſt choaked for want of power to 


utter his thoughts. 8 | 


Camilla was not ignorant what ſub» 


ject he wanted to talk on, and imme- 
diately began a diſcourſe on Cynthia. 


At Jaſt ſhe brought him to ſay, * Oh! 
« Camilla, how happy mult that man 
© be who can touch the heart of Cyn- 


\ © thia! There is no hope for your un- 
© fortunate brother; for even if ſhe 


© could condeſcend to look on me, my 
© circumſtances are ſuch, I dare not 
own my love to her. 
generolity and goodneſs to us makes 
it utterly impoſſible I ſhould ever 
think of loading him with more bur- 
dens: noz I muſt for ever baniſh 
from my thoughts the only woman 
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very youthful days, when I hardly 
knew why 1 liked her, how fond 1 
« was of being with Cynthia; and not- 
© withitanding our ſeparation, I have 
© never thought of any other woman 
« with any great affection.” He then 
went on with extaſies on Cynthia's wit 
and charms. | | 
Camilla heard him out, and the 
told him ſhe would do any thing in her 
wer to ſerve him; but adviſed him, if 
poſſible, to try to conquer his paſſion, 


At thele words he turned pale, and 


looked in the utmoſt agonies ; which 
his filter perceiving, ſhe told him, if his 
love was ſo fixed that he could not en- 


joy himſelf without Cynthia, ſhe hoped, 


and did not at all doubt, but he might 
gain her affections; for that, be- 
fore ſhe went abroad, ſhe had obſerved 
much more than a common complai— 
ſance in her behaviour towards him, 
which ſhe found was rather increaſed 
than abated ſince this laſt meeting; and 
he muſt wait with patience till time, 
perhaps, might put it in his power to be 
as happy as he could wiſh. | 

Valentine was vaſtly comforted in the 


thoughts of Cynthia's approving his 


love, and for that moment quite forgot 
all the conſequences that might attend 
indulging his paſſion, He begged his 
ſiſter to obſerve all Cynthia's words and 
actions, and then retired to reſt. Poor 
Camilla could have ſighed as well as her 
brother; but I don't know how it was, 


ſhe could not ſo eaſily unfold griefs of 


= kind to Valentine as he could to 
er, | | | 


C HA £6. £4 | 
IN WHICH OUR HERO BEGAN AGAIN 
TO DESPAIR OF EVER MEETING 


WITH ANY THING BUT DISAP- 
POINTMENTS. | 


90K David had no perſon to tell 

his griefs to; he loved Camilla fo 
lincerely, that whatever reſolutions he 
made to declare it to her, the great awe 
with which he was ſeized whenever he 
approached her, took from him the 
power of ſpeaking. And he was afraid 
to mention it to her brother firſt, leſt ſhe 
ſhovld be offended, and think he was 
mean enough to expect a compliance 
rom them both on account of the 
obligations they owed him. 


Sometimes his imagination would in- 
dulge him with the thoughts of the hap- 
pineſs he ſhould enjoy, if he could be 
beloved by and lead his life with Ca- 
milla. He was ſure ſhe had every good 
quality human nature is capable of poſ- 
ſeſſing. He ran over every virtue in his 
own mind, and gave her them all, 
without any exception. Then he re- 
flected on every vice, and exulted in 
the thought that ſhe was quite free from 
them. Sometimes he was in deſpair of 
ever engaging her to return his loye, 


and then in a moment ſvcceeded hopes 


and raptures; and all this without any 
intervening action of hers to give him 
the leaſt reaſon to believe either one way 
or the other. | | 

In ſhort, both David and Valentine 
were afraid of explaining themſelves too 
far, leſt they ſhould diſoblige Camilla 
and Cynthia; and they, on the other 
hand, had no fear but that their lovers 


meant no more than they expreſſed. 
Miſs Johnſon's behaviour, in ſpite of 


himſelf, would often force itſelf on Da- 
vid's memory; for that is one of the 
curſes which attend the having ever 
been diſappointed in our opinion of a 


perſon we have eſteemed: it is an alloy 
to all our future pleaſures; we cannot 
help remembering, while we are in- 


dulging ourſelves in any new engage- 


ment, that once we thought as well of 


another who with the ſame ſeeming in- 
difference deceived us, and we dread the 
ſame thing may happen over again. 
But theſe thoughts only took place in 
Camilla's abſence; the moment ſhe ap- 


| peared, all diſagreeable ideas vaniſhed, 
and the moſt pleaſing ones imaginable 


ſucceeded. 1 
Valentine and Camilla often ſighed 
at the remembrance of their father's 


uſage; but they cautiouſly hid from 


their generous benefactor that any un- 


eaſy thoughts ever intruded on their 


minds: he fancied them entirely happy. 
and that their happineſs was owing to 


him. None but minds like David's can 
imagine the pleaſure this conſideration 


gave him. Cynthia ſaw through Valen- 
tine's behaviour; and yet ſometimes ſhe 
could not help fearing that this thought- 
fulneſs might ariſe from ſome other cauſe 
than what ſhe would have it; and her 
great anxiety concerning it naturally 


produced ſuſpicion. | ; 
As this little company were fitting 


and comparing their preſent ſituation 
with 
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with what they had formerly been in, 
they heard ſo violent a rap at the next 
door, they could not help having curio- 
ſity enough to run to the window; and 
law it was occaſioned by the. arrival of 
a gilt chariot, in which was a perſon in 
whoſe looks was plainly to he perceived 
that he was perfectly latisſied with him- 
felf, and conſcious that he made a good 
£pure; that is, he was very well dreſſed, 
and his equipage ſuch as no nobleman 
would have had any reaſon to have been 
aſhamed of. While the door was open- 
ing, he happer.cd to caſt his eyes on 
Camilla; and fixed them with ſuch at- 
tention, that as he was entering the 
houſe his foot ſlipped, and he fell down. 
David, who was always ready to give 
aſſiſtance where it was wanted, ran down 
ſtuirs, to ſer if he could he of any ſervice 
to him. The gentleman had ſtruck his 


face againſt an iron at the fide of the 


door, and felt a good deal of pain; but 
the moment he ſaw David, he begged 
he would be fo pood us to carry him 
into the houſe where he had ſeen him 
at a window with a young lady whom 


he was very deſirous of ſpeaking to, be- 
cauſe he had ſomething to tell her which 


he believed would prove to her advan- 


tage. That conſideration was enough. 
for Dayid; and, without any farther he- 
tation, he introduced him into the room 


to Camilla. The moment ſhe ſaw him, 
it was viſible by her countenance he 
was not a perfe&t firanger to her; for 
the alternately bluſhed, turned pale, and 
fremed to be in the greateſt agitation of 
ſpirits imaginable. "The gentleman 
begped the liberty of being one half 
hour alone with her, as what he had to 
communicate conczrned only her, and 
was of ſuch a nature that it required the 
utmoſt privacy. | | 


Camilla, who did indeed know him 


to be my Lord —-=—, an intimate ac- 
quaintance of her father's, fancied he 
had ſomething to ſay to her from him ; 
and that thought made her ſo ſolicitous 


to know what it was, that, without 


thinking of any farther conſequence, 


ſhe begged the reſt of the company to 


retire a little, while ſhe heard what my 
Jord had to ſay; which, as they none 
pf them eyer refuſed her any thing 
ſhe defired, was immediately complied 
with. CEOS „ 
Valentine was a ſtranger to this noble 
lord, as he was gone abroad before he 
came from his ttudies to hve with his 


means. 


in a noiſe like thunder on ſuch occaſions, 


DAVID SIMPLE, 


father; however, he thought the altera: 
tion of Camilla's countenance, at the 


ſight of him, was owing to the ſhame of 
ſeeing a perſon ſhe knew whilſt ſhe lived 
in reputation with her father, now that 
ſhe was certain he muſt have heard an 
infamous ſtory of her. But David 
could not help fearing ſhe felt ſome. 
thing more at the ſight of him than 
merely ſhame. Miſs Johnſon forced 
herſelf again on his memory; and when 
he conſidered the fine equipage and the 
title of a lord, he was in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation what would be the event of 


this affair, 


This lord was one of thoſe men who 
lay it down as a maxim, that a woman 
who has loſt her virtue from fondneſs 
to one man, is ever afterwards to be 


purchaſed by the beſt bidder, He had 


always liked Camilla; but as ſhe lived 
in a (tation that he could not think of 
her on any other terms than marriage, 
and he knew her father could not give 
her as much fortune as was neceſſary 


to pay off a mortgage which was on 


his eltatg, he had never ſaid any thing 
to her farther than common 2 
try; but when he heard that 

run away in ſuch an infamous manner 


with her brother, he concluded money 


would be ſo acceptable to her, that he 
could not fail obtaining her by that 


vately after her, but always in vain, 
til] he accidentally ſaw her at that win- 
dow. | „ 
The moment they were alone, Ca- 
milla enquired with great eagerneſs if 
he had any thing to ſay to her from her 
father, or could tell her any news of 
him. On which he replied, that all he 


knew of her father was, that he and his 
wife lived on in the ſame houſe in which 


ſhe had left them; but his buſineſs was 
of another kind, in which he himſelf 
was only concerned, Then, with a 
heap of thoſe fulſome compliments 
which only prove the firongeſt contempt 
for the perſon they are made to, he 


modeſtly propoſed her living with bim 


as a miſtrefs; faid, ſhe ſhould com- 
mand his fortune; that he would get 
her brother a commiſſion in the army 


to go abroad, and her father ſhould 


never know by whoſe intereſt he had 


obtained it. 


Camilla, whoſe virtue was not of 
that outrageous kind which breaks out 


very 
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very calmly anſwered him as follows: 
« My lord, notwithſtanding what you 
© have heard of me, I am as innocent 
© now as when you firſt knew me; and 
e though malice has contrived to make 
« me infamovs, it never ſhall make-me 
« piltyz nor is it in the power of all 
your fortune to bribe me to do a cri- 
© minal or mean action: and if your 
« Jordſhip has no other buſineſs with 
© me, I muſt beg leave to defire my 
© brother, and the man on earth I moſt 
© eſteem, to walk in again.“ He had 
too much confidence in his own charms 
to take an immediate denial; and as to 
her talking of the man ſhe eſteemed, he 
fancied ſhe was grown weary of her 
brother, and had acquired a new gallant, 
which he thought looked well on his 
ſide. He uſed the moſt preſſing argu- 
ments he could think on to make her 
comply, but all in vain: he imagined 
her not calling to her brother was an 
encouragement to him to proceed ; but 
the was really afraid to let him know any 
thing of the matter, dreading what might 
be the conſequence. At laſt, when my 
lord found all his promiſes and fine 
ſpeeches made no impreſſion on her, he 
took his leave. | XY 
The moment he was gone, David, 
Valentine, and Cynthia, flew into the 
room, and found Camilla in the utmoſt 
confuſion : ſhe knew not which way to 
act; had not an inſtant to conſider; and 
could not reſolve whether it was beſt for 
her to inform them of what had paſſed 
or no. Valentine haſtily enquired if 
ſhe had heard any thing from their fa- 
ther; for he ſaid he ſuppoſed ſhe muſt 
know that lord while ſhe lived at home. 
She replied, No, ſhe had heard nothing, 
but that he lived in the ſame place 
where they left him. She ſtammered, 
and ſeemed to wiſh they would aſk no 
more queſtions; but this put David on 
the rack, and he could not forbear be- 


ing ſo inquiſitive, that at laſt ſhe was 


forced to tell them the whole truth, 
with the reſerve only of the lord's 


title. 


Valentine flew into a violent paſſion; 
vowed he would find out who he was, 
and let him know no ſtation ſhould 
ſcreen a man from his reſentment who 
durſt affront his ſiſter. Poor Cynthia 
was quite frighted, and urged all the 
reaſons ſhe could think on to make him 
change his rpoſe; and Camilla told 


him he ſhould conſider that aer unhappy 


145 
circumſtances, and her being infamous, 
had thrown her ſo low, that a man 
might be more excuſable for talking 
to her in that ſtrain than to any other 
woman, What ſhe ſaid to pacify Va- 
lentine made David almoſt mad, and 
threw him ſo off his guard, he could 
not help ſaying, he thought ſhe pleaded 
very well in the defence of her lover. 
On which he left the room, and retired 
to his own chamber, When he was 
gone, Cynthia employed all her thoughts 
in endeavouring to calm Valentine, 
Poor Camilla knew not which way 
to act: ſhe ſaw David's uneaſineſs; it 
was not her pride which prevented her 
following him, and endeavouring to 
make him eaſy, But as he had never 
ſeriouſly declared more than a great 
friendſhip for her, ſhe knew not which 
way to treat ſo delicate a paſſion as jea- 
louſy, whilſt ſhe mult not own ſhe ſawit. 
She ſat ſome time filent; but at laſt 
found the agitation of her mind was ſo 
great, it would he impoſſible for her to 
conceal her thoughts; and therefore, on 
the pretence of indiſpoſition, retired to 
her own chamber, where ſhe ſpent the 
whole night in greater anxiety than I 
can expreſs. She did not feel one pleaſ- 
ing ſenſation from the idea that the 
man who loved her was in torment on 
her account; but, on the contrary, 
was meſited into tenderneſs and grief at 
the thoughts of every pang he felt; and 


nothing but the moſt invincible regard 


to decency could have prevented her 
flying to him, and telling him the whole 
truth, in order to eaſe him of his pain. 

As to David, the thoughts of Ca- 
milla's having ever liked another quite 
overcame him ; he knew not whether 
he was awake, or in a dream, But 
notwithſtanding all the raging paſſions 
which warred in his mind, he could 
not but reflect, that he had nothing to 
accuſe Camilla of; for that ſhe was 
under no ſort of engagement to him, 
and at full liberty to like whom ſhe 
pleaſed; yet, when he fancied any other 
man was the obje& of her love, he could 
not help thinking ſhe had not half thoſe 
virtues he before thought her poſſeſſed of, 
For an inſtant, he feit a paſſion which 
he had before never conceived for her, 
nor indeed for any other; and which I 
ſhould not ſcruple to call hatred, had it 
not been one of thoſe abortive thoughts 
which are the firſt ſallies of our paſſions, 
and which immediately vaniſh on re- 
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flection; for as it was impoſſible for 
bim to hate a creature who had never 
injured him, that conſideration abſo- 
lutely removed what ſeemed alone to 
promiſe him comfort; and he ſaw Ca- 
milla in the ſame amiable light in which 
he had ever beheld her, with the addi- 
tion only of a deſpair, which at once 


heightened all her beauties, and made 
them fatal to his repoſe. 


Valentine and Cynthia, from ſeeing 
their diſtreſs, had both endeavoured to 
bring them together in the evening; but 


they pleaded ill health, and begged to 


ſtay in their ſeparate apartments. The 


next morning they found ſuch miſery 


\ 11 not ſeeing each other, that they both 


came to breaſtfaſt with their compa- 


nions: they entered the room at differ- 


ent doors at the ſame inſtant ; the wan- 
nels of their looks, (for it is incredible 
how much one night's perturbation of 
mind will alter people who have ſtrong 


and delicate ſenſations) and the faulter- 


ing of their yoices, more ſtrongly point- 
ed out their thoughts than the molt la- 
boured eloquence could poſſibly have 
done. Neither of them could bring 


_ thanſelves to ſpeak firſt; for as David 


bad never made any actual addreſſes to 


Camilla, it was impoſſible for him to 


charge her with any crime, or even to 
mention the affair to her which gave 
him ſo much uneaſineſs. She, on the 
other hand, (though her mind had been 
totally void of pride, of which ſhe had 


very little; or of modeſty, of which ſhe 
was the moſt exact pattern) could not 


have began to excuſe a crime of which 


fie was entirely innocent to a man who 


neither did nor had any right to cenſure 


her. As for Valentine, he was in a 


dilemma no leſs perplexing ; for though 
he was ſenſible of David's jealouſy, and 
confident of his Camilla's innocence, 
yet, in their preſent ſituation, he could 


by no means N himſelf to ſay 
any thing whic 
ttrued as a direct offer to his ſiſter to a 


1 might have been con- 


man to whom they both were ſo greatly 
obliged ; and who at that time appeared 


in the ſight of fortune (the only light 


by which ſome people's eyes can ſee) ſo 


| bighly their ſuperior. 


As for Cynthia, ſhe knew too much 


of the world, and was too well bred, 


to intermeddle cfficiouſly in ſo delicate 
an affair, | 


Under theſe circumitances were this 


| happineſs of a reaſonable creature did 


little company, when by lucky accident, 
rather than good deſign, did the author 
of all this miſchief unravel the per. 
plexity he had occaſioned, by means of 
a letter which a ſervant now delivered 
to Camilla. She opened it haſtily, 
wondering what corner of the earth 
could produce.a correſpondent for her 
at this time. David watched her looks; 
and obſerving ſhe bluſhed and changed 


colour, was in the utmoſt anxiety, in 


which ſhe left him no longer than while 
ſhe read the letter; when ſhe ſent the 
ſervant out of the room, and gave it 


into his hand, ſaying, ſhe thought eve - 


ry one in that company had a right to 
know all that concerned her, as ſhe was 


convinced they were her ſincere friends. 


David read it aloud to Valentine and 


Cynthia ; but how much were they ſur- 
prized, when they found the contents 


were as follows | 


C MADAM, 5 
* ] Am really aſhamed of my condu&t 


towards you yeſterday ; my in- 


. © clination for you makes it an eaſy 
matter for me to be convinced of your 
© innocence, but I would have you allo 


clear in the eyes of the world; and 
© if you will come home again to your 


© father's, I will make it my whole 
© ſtudy to juſtify you, and find out the 
author of this vile report. As ſoon 
© as that can be done, if 


you will con- 
« ſent to it, I will receive you of your 
© father as my wife, I am, Madam, 


« your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 


Ec.“ . 
They all ſat for a moment ſtaring at 


each other, as in amazement. Camilla 
firſt broke ſilence; and looking at David, 


ſaid, if they pleaſed, either Valentine 
or he ſhould dictate an anſwer to this 
letter. David, inſtead of being pleaſed 
at this, turned pale: he remembered 
he had overheard Miſs Johnſon ſay, ſhe 
was in hopes he would be too much 
afraid of making her unhappy, to prels 
her to refuſe a good offer for him; and 


he now began to fear Camilla had the 


ſame way of thinking and only ſaid 


this to pique his generoſity, to defire 


her to accept of ſuch a match : he there- 
fore told her, he thought ſhe was the 
beſt judge what to anſwer ; for as th? 
he 


by no means depend on grandeur, di 
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he did not think himſelf obliged to 
perſuade her to conſent to my Lord 
="; propoſal, When Camilla found 
which way he took what ſhe had ſaid, 
ſhe pitied him, hecauſe ſhe ſaw he was 
vnealy; imputed it to the delicacy of 
his love for her; and ated quite con- 
trary to what fome good-natured wo- 
men do, who, when they ſee a man 
vexed on their account, take that oppor- 
tunity of teazing him. She told him, 
he had perfectly miſtaken her meaning, 
as ſhe would immediately convince him; 
on which ſhe called for pen and ink, 
end wrote the following letter. 


# 


© MY LORD, 


a ] Now think myſelf as mnch obliged 
1 © to you, as I thought the contrary 
t yeſterday: I have ſome very ſtrong 

© reaſons, which make it impoſhble for 

eme to accept the honour you intend 
© me; and as to my returning to my 
© father's houſe, the uſage I have al- 
© ready met with there has determined 
© me never to ſubject myſelf to the like 
again; which I am certain muſt al- 
ways be the caſe whilſt Livia is miſ- 
" trels8of it. I am, my lord, with the 
© moſt grateful ſenſe of the favour you 
* deſigned me, your lordſhip's molt 
© obliged, obedient humble ſervant, 


© CAMILEA.“ 


It is utterly impoſſible to deſcribe the 
agitations of David's mind while ſhe 
was writing, or his raptures when he 
heard what ſhe had written. Valentine 
highly approved of her proceedings; for 
as ſhe had kept her word in informing 
him of every thing that paſſed between 

and David, he was not ignorant 
how much he would have ſuffered had 


me accepted of my lord. And Cynthia 


admired her reſolution and greatneſs of 
mind to ſuch a degree, that ſhe could 
not forbear expreſſing to her friend, 
with what an additional eſteem that one 
action had inſpired her. | 
They were all ſurprized what could 
ave altered my Lord — fo much in 
one day; but his lordſhip, when he left 
Camilla, could not believe he was 
awake ; ſo impoſſible it appeared to him 
that any woman could reſiſt both his 
perſon and fortune; his pride was 
P:qued at it; and, beſides, his inclina- 


thought her bot 


tion was heightened by the difficulty he 
found in the gratifying it. 5 
He now began to believe all the ſta- 
ries he had heard of Camilla were falſe, 
for he was very certain the woman who 
could withſtand him muſt be virtuous. 
In ſhort, he found himſelf ſo uneaſy 
without her, that he thought, if there 
could be any method found of regain> 
ing her reputation, he could be con- 
tented to marry ber; a ſtrong proof 
of the ſtrange inconſiſtency of the hit- 
man mind! For whilſt there was n 
other objection but her want of fortune, 
and he might have received her with 


honour at her father's hands, he could 


command his paſſion; but when there 
was the addition of many other ob- 


jections to prevent his indulging it, he 


was willing to overcome them all. The 
truth was, while ſhe lived with her fa- 
ther, he had never given himſelf leave 
to have the ſmalleſt hopes of her in one 
way; and as he thought it imprudent to 
think on her in the other, his defires 


were curbed by the apparent impoſſibi- 


lity of gratifying them. But when he 
infamous and poor, 
he had made himſelf fo certain of ob- 


taining her, he could not bear the dif- 


appointment of being refuſed; N 22 : 
tat 


plexed himſelf ſo long about it, p | 
laſt, like Heartfree in the play of the 


Old Batchelor, « He ran into the Uatt- 


« ger, to avoid the apprthenſion z* and 
wrote the foregoing letter. 
David now was perfectly eaſy, and 
there was a generakchearfulneſs through- 
out the whole company for the evening; 


and when they retired to relt, it was 


with that calmneſs which is always the 
companion of innocence and health. 
The adventures of the next day ſhall 
be reſerved for atiother chapter. 


# + & In. , 
IN WHICH IS RELATED THE LIFE OF 
25 | AN ATHEIST, 4 


N the morning. they all met with 


the utmolt good-humour; and it be- 


ing Sunday, David propoſed the going 
to church; for he ſaid he had great rea- 
ſon to thank his Creator for giving 


him ſo much happinels as he had found. 


in that company. The other three hear- 
tily conſented to by aud ſaid, they 2 
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ſure the meeting with him, and the be- 
ing delivered from their afflictions and 
dittreſs, was ſo ſignal a mark of Divine 
Providence, that they could never be 
thankful enough for it. This natural- 
ly led Cynthia to give ſome account of 
the converſation ſhe met with in her 
Journey to town. She had mentioned 
it ſlightly before, but now ſhe told them 
all the ridiculous arguments the atheiſt 
made uſe of to prove there was no 
Deity. 


David could not forbear crying out, 


© Good God! is it poſſible there can 


© he a creature in the world ſo much an 


enemy to himſelf and to all mankind, 
© as to endeavour to take from men's 
© minds the greateſt comfort they can 
« poſſibly enjoy!' They all admired 
the clergyman's behaviour; and David 
ſaid, he heartily wiſhed he was ac- 
quainted with him. Now 1t happened 
by great accident, that this very cler- 
gyman preached at the church they went 
to; and as ſoon as Cynthia ſaw him, 
the informed her company who he was. 


They were all rejoiced at it; and David 
was charmed with his diſcourſe, and 


meditated ſome method, by Cynthia's 
means, of introducing himſelf to 
him. When 
rained ſo violently, that no coach being 
to be had, they were forced to (tay; 
and in the mean time the clergyman 


brought about David's wiſh, without 


any trouble of his, for he preſently 
came and ſpoke to Cynthia; ſhe told 


him that gentleman longed for his ac- 


quaintance. David begged the favour 
of him to dine with them; he civilly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and they all went 
Home together. | | 


Cynthia, as ſoon as ſhe had an op- 


portunity, aſked him if he had ever 


heard any thing of the atheiſt; to 


which the clergyman replied, that hav- 


ing ſome buſineſs that way, he called 
at the apothecary's to enquire what was 


become of him, and heard he was dead; 


for he would drink hard in ſpite of an 
perſuaſions to the contrary; which, wit 


the pain, threw him into a fever that 


| killed him. But,“ continued this good 
man, I was moved with compa 
© (though not with a mixture of plea- 


© ſure) when I heard, that as ſoon as 


he found he mult die, all his fancied 


* © infidelity vaniſhed into nothing, and | 


© in it's room ſucceeded horrors impoſ- 


8 ſible to be deſcribed, He begged the ( quick by ſuch uſage, and ye! T had 


church was done, it 
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apothecary to ſend to a neighbouri 

clergyman, and before them both dic- 
tated the enſuing account of the life he 
had led, which they writ down, and, 
at my requelt, gave me a copy of it.. 


«© When I was a young fellow, I 
took a delight in reading all thoſe ſort 
of books which beſt ſuited my own 
inclinations, by endeavouring to 
prove that all pleaſure lay in vice; 
and that the wiſeſt thing a man could 
do, was to give a looſe to all his paſ- 
ſions, and take hold of the preſent 
moment for pleaſure, without de- 
pending on uncertain futurity. As 
I had but little money, I got in with 
a ſet of ſharpers; and, by conſenting 


to play all the game with them, was 
admitted to ſhare ſome part of the 


booty. Whenever I had any ſucceſs 
that way, I immediately ſpent it on 
wine and women. As to the latter, 
I had never any fort of affection 
for them, farther than for their per- 


* ſons, and conſequently was never 
.Cc 


much diſappointed by any refuſal 
from them, for I went from one to 
another; and as I was always cer- 
tain of ſucceeding with ſome of them, 
I was very well ſatisfied, Promiſes 
coſt me nothing; for I was full as 
liberal of them as I was ſparing iu 
the performancez and whenever I 
had by any means gained a wo- 
man, as ſoon as I grew tired of her, 
I made no manner of ſeruple of leav- 
ing her to infamy and poverty, with- 
out any conſideration what became 


As ſoon as I had ſpent all my mo- 
ney, I generally returned to the gam- 
ing-table. But at laſt my compa- 

nions, whom I only truſted becauſe I 
could not avoid it, on finding out one 
evening that I had defrauded them of 
their ſhare, all combined to diſgrace 
me; and the next time I came, 
watched narrowly till they ſaw me 
ſlip ſome falſe dice out of my pocket, 


and diſcovered me to the whole table. 


It was in vain for me to proteſt my 
innocence, and complain of the others, 
for I could not be heard; and the 
gentleman whom I had endeavoured 
to cheat held me till I was ſtript of 
all I had about me, which I ba 

won that night, and then kicked me 
out of the room. Befides the loſs, I 
had pride enough to be hurt to the 
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& not courage enough to reſent it. 
4 Thus this ſcheme proved abortive, 
« and I was obliged to have done 
« with it. | | 

„J had an acquaintance who, when 
1% J was in the utmoſt diſtreſs, uſed to 
« relieve me; but then that was only 
« enough perhaps to pay ſome debt, 
« juſt to keep me from gaol; but was 


nothing to what I wanted to ſquan- 


« der in extravagance, ; 

« The next ſcheme I took into my 
« head was to follow women for their 
« money inſtead of their perſons : and 
« jt was a rule with me, generally to 
go amongſt thoſe who had but ſmall 
1 eee for as to thoſe who had 
« great ones, I thought I ſhould have 
« my mercenary deſigns found out if I 
© purſued them. But, by following 
« ſuch as had but a ſmall matter, they 
« eaſily concluded I could have no 
„% views upon their money, and that 
therefore my profeſſions muſt be ſin- 
« cere: by which means I got away 
« every farthing they were worth, and 
« then left them to bemoan their folly, 


_ ** hugging myſelf in my own ingenuity. 
My method was, when firſt I got ac- 
4 quainted with any one, to pretend 
that all fortune was equal between 


« us; and if ever they wanted money, 


_« 1Tlent it them; (that is, when I had 


« it.) Thus I paſſed upon them for 
the moſt generous creature in the 
% world, till I had got from them what 
© I wanted, But at laſt I was catched 
in my own ſnare; for I met with a 


woman who was cunning enough to 


„ penetrate my ſcheme; and when ſhe 


had got from me all the money I had, 


© the would never ſee me more. Ano- 


* ther woman, from whom I had got 


* 5001. in this treacherous manner, 
“ happened to have a brother, who 
loved her ſo ſincerely, that ſhe was 
© never afraid to let him know even her 
* own indiſcretions. He pulled me by 
* the noſe in a publick coffee-houle ; 
* and ſwore, till I had returned his ſil- 
* would ule me in that manner where- 
ever he met with me. As it was im- 


* poſible for me to raiſe the money, I 


* was forced to lurk about in corners, 
that I might avoid him. Theſe two 
diſappaintments made me weary of 
U this project, | | 

The next ſcheme I formed was to 


* go canting among the men of the 
159 


"© ter every farthing I owed her, he 
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value of real friendſhip, to try if by 
that means I could draw any perſon 
into my net, in order to make a prey 
of them. Here, too, I followed my 
old maxim, of frequenting thoſe 
companies where fortune had not 
been laviſh of her favours; forT al- 
ways found that thoſe people who 
had but little were moſt ready to 
part with their money. Here I 
flouriſhed for a ſmall time; but as I 
took care always to leave the perſons 
I had fleeced, and converſe no longer 
with them than I could gain by them, 


I foon became very ſcandalous; and 


as I happened to meet with ſome 
gentlemen who did not at all reliſh 
ſuch treatment, I got two or three 
good beatings, and could ſhew my 


head no longer in that neighbour- 


hood, | 
„Thus was I both poor and infa- 


mous; and yet I was ſo bewitched 


with the fancy of my own wiſdom, 


that even theſe miſeries did not open 


my eyes enough to make me engage 
in an honeſter way of life. 
& I took another lodging, with a de- 


fign of laying ſome new plot to get 


money by; and the next ſcheme I 
purſued was to talk very religiouſly, 
and try what that ſort of hypocriſy 


would do, Now I chiefly frequented 


old women, as I thought keeping com- 
pany with the young ones would be 
an injury to the character I then af- 
fected. I got ſome ſmall matter, 
which was given me by people who 
were really charitable, to diſpoſe of 
to poor families which I made up 


diſmal ſtories of, and this money 1 


put in my own pocket. But this 
did not laſt long; for my propenſity 
to all manner of vice was ſo ſtrong, 
it broke out on all occaſions; and as 
I could not forbear my bottle, which 


ſometimes brought out truth in ſpite 


of me, I was ſoon found out; and 
then there was ſo general an outcry 
ſet up againſt me, I was obliged to 
fly from the clamour. | 


« The next character I appeared in, 


was that of a moraliſt; that is, I 
cried down all religion, calling it ſu- 
perſtition, in order to ſet up morality. 
By this means I impoled on ſeveral 
ignorant people, who were ſo glad to 
catch hold on any thing that they 


thought could give them any reputa- 


tion of ſenſe, that they were quite 
Ua „% happy 
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« happy in this diſtin tion. There was 
ea ſet of us uſed to meet every night 
ce at a tavern, where, when we were 
e half-drunk, we all diſplayed our parts 
© on the great beauties of morality, and 
cin contempt of the elergy; for we 
e were (ure we could be very good with- 
de aut any, of their teaching. And then 
% we raked together alt the ſtories which 
© reflected ſcandal on their order. M 
& converſation turned chiefly on the 
de great meanneſs of treachery; and 
< that all men ſhould have that honour 
4 in their dealings towards each other, 
de that their words ſhould be as good as 
se their bonds. By this means there 
i was not one of the company whoſe 
& purſe was not entirely at my com- 
< mand; and, had their money laſted, 
« I ſhould not have been found out a 
ce great while; but when I had drained 
£ them all as much as I could, their 
« ſeeing me ſpend what I had got 
« from them in my own extravagance, 


g whiltt I would not return them one 


6& farthing, even though they really 
ce wanted it, opt ned their eyes, and they 


& diſcovered whence arole all my bouſt- 
« ed morality. They had taken no ſe- 
« curity of me, and had no way to re- 


4 dreſs themſelves; but one of them ha p- 
44 pened accidentally to be acquainted 


6 with a tradeſman, (in whole debt 1 


& was to the value of 501.) to whom 


& he told the ſtory ; and, juſt as all I 
« had tricked the others of was ſpent, 


6 he arreſted me. 


«© Now I knew not what to do. I 


& thought the perſon I mentioned to 
# you, who uſed ſometimes to ſupply 
& me with money in iy laſt neceſſities, 


« would grow weary of doing it; and 


e yet 1 had no other refuge but to ſend 
4 to him. He ſaid, he would pay the 
money if I would promiie to go into 
« the country, and live upon a ſmall 


4 income he paid me quarterly; other-* 


<< wiſe he would let me go to gaol, and 
c never take any farther notice of me, 
<« Hard as theſe terms appeared, I was 
© obliged to conſent to them; on which 
e the genileman freed me from my 
& confinement, gave me money enough 
© to go into the country, and paid me 
4% as uſual to maintain me there. 

«© Now, again, if I had not been ut- 
te terly abandoned to all the ſentiments 


« of humanity, or the true knowledge | 
' WHICH PROVES THE GREAT Dif- 


«of my own intereſt, I had an oppor- 
« tunity of recovering my loſt conſtitu- 
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e tion, which E had racked out in fuch 
„ a manner, that though in reality I 

was but a young man, I had all the 
infirmities and diſeaſes incident to old 
„age. But inſtead of refieting how 

much I had all my life-time been a 
dupe to my own miſtaken maxim, 


« and. deceived myſelf whilſt I fancied 


„I was cheating others; I grew deſpe. 


y © rate at being ebliged to retire into the 


© country, left off all my ſchemes, and 


« gave myſelf up ſo intirely to the bot. 
© tle, that I was ſeldom maſter of even 
that ſmall ſhare of underſtanding my 
% worn-out health and ſtrength had left 
* me, and began to curſe the Author of 
« my being for all thoſe misfortunes [ 
had brought upon myſelf ; till at laſt 
ill-humour, and the tear of believing 
there was a Deny, made me turn 
atheiſt; or at leaſt my own deſire of 
being to flattered me into a fixed opi- 
nion that I was one. In drink and 
debauchery I ſpent my quarter's in. 
come in a month, with only a reſerve ' 
of enough to bring me to town; whi- 
ther I was returning with a reſolution 
of doing any thing ever fo deſperate, 
even robbing on the highway, rather 
than deny myſelf the indulgence of 
any vicious paſſion that was uppers 
* molt. I was travelling to London 
when the misfortune happened to me 
* which I believe will bring me to my 
end. I cannot ſay I ever enjoyed any 
real happineſs in my life; for the 
anxiety about the ſucceſs of my 
ſchemes, the fear of being found our, 
and the diſappointment which always 
attended me in the end, joined to the 
envy which continually preyed on my 
heart at the good fortune of others, 
has made me, ever fince I came into 
« the world, the moſt wretched of all 
« mortals, To this conduct I owe my 
& win.” Here he ſtopped; and was ſo 
tired with having talked fo long, that 
he inſenſibly fell into a {ound ſleep.” 
"The dinner coming then upon the 
table, the clergyman deterred the re. 
mainder of what he had to tell them till 
the afternoon, And here I think it 
right to give them time to refreſh them» 


lelves, and conclude this chapter. 
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" TIONS WHICH ARISE FROM vio- 
LENT PASSIONS, AND THOSE 
WHICH HAVE THEIR SOURCE IN 
THE MALIGNITY OF A RANcox- 
OUS HEART. 


HE dinner paſſed in obſervations 

1 on the atheiit's ſtory ; but as ſoon 

as the compan y thought the clergyman 
had recruited his ſpuits enough to make 

it agreeable to him to relate what re- 
mained, they defired him to proceed, 
which he immediately complied with, 
+ The atheitt waked very light-head- 

ed, and raved on nothing but his bro- 
ther; talked of his having concealed 
from them the main part of his ſtory, 
only from ſhame. But the apotheca- 
ry, by applying prop-r remedies, at 
lat brought him to his lenſes; and 
then begged him, if there was any 
thing lay on his conſcience which he 
had not yet diſcloſed, he would do it, 
On which he deſired him to ſend for 
the clergyman again: and as ſoon as 
he came, he told him, he could not be 
eaſy in his wind till he had diſcovered 
to them the moſt wicked part of his 


„ @ Swan as „ fn ns, 


recovering, he had not yet diſcloſed, 
% But,” continued he, “ fince I find it 
« js impoſſible for me to live, I will no 
« longer conceal it from you. | 
„% Know then, although I was never 
« told it, I am ſenſible the relief I told 
% you I often received in my greateſt 
&« diſtreſſes was owing to the beſt of 
« brothers; but I, inſtead of having 
my mind overflowing with gratitude 
tor his goodnels, in my own thoughts 
„ only deſpiſed his folly ; for when we 
were young, from a deſire of en- 
66 groſſing 10 myſelf all = father was 
4% worth, I comrived, while he lay on 
„ his death-bed, to burn his real will, 
and forge a new one in my own fa- 
1 your, in order to cheat my fond good 
„% brother of his ſhare of his father” 
% patrimony.” 25 
Whilſt the clergyman was repeating 
tis laſt incident, David, by degrees, was 
worked up into ſo great an agony, and 
fo often changed colour, that the whole 
company fixed their eyes on him; and 
Valentine begged to know what it was 
could have cauſed fo fudden an altera- 
tion in him. © Alas, Sir! replied David, 
with a faultering voice, and trembling 
all over, © the poor wretch, whoſe ſtory 


© I have juſt heard, I know, by ſome 


$8 


life, which, from ſome ſmall hopes of 


circumſtances, was my own brother. 
I once fondly loved him; and, not- 
withitanding his behaviour, eannor 


hear of his miſery without the greateſt | 
I did, indeed, ſupport” 


c 

C 

oy 

« 

« afflichion. 

© him underhand; and was in hopes to 
© have heard, while he was yet living, 
© that he was brought to a ſenſe of his 
* 
o 
0 
c 
6 
« 


own miſconduct; but had I known, 


at laſt, that he had repented of his paſt 


life, I would have flown to have ſeen 


and forgiven him before he died. I 
cannot forbear paying ſome tears to 
nis memory.“ In ſaying this, he 
clapped his handkerchief before his 
eyes. | 
Camilla, who was charmed with Da- 
vid's goodneſs to ſuch a brother, and 
yet torn to pieces by ſeeing him ſo af- 


feed, had not power to ſpeak z but 


turned ſo very pale, that Cynthia de- 


fired Valentine to run for a glaſs of wa- 


ter, for ſne was afraid his ſiſter would 
faint away. Theſe words rouzed Da- 
vid, and he immediately loſt all thoughts 
but for Camilla. His ſeeming to re- 
cover, and the water he gave her, pre- 
vented her fainting. Cynthia and Va- 
lentine did all they could to comfort 
David; and the clergyman was very 
much grieved that he had accidentally 
been the occaſion of all this confuſion. 
Whilit_they were in this ſituation, a 
ſervant came up, and told Camilla there 
was an old gentleman below, who 
begged to ſpeak with her. She ran down 
ſtairs with ſuch precipitation as amazed 
them all; but they were much more 
ſurprized when they heard her ſcream 
out, as if ſome terrible accident had 
happened to her, They did not loſe a 
moment before they flew to her relief ; 
they met an old gentleman bringing her 
up in his arms, and crying out, Oh! 
give me way! for in finding my 
© child, I have for ever loſt her; but, 
dead or alive, I will hold her in my 


arms, and never part with her more.“ 


Cynthia and Valeatine preſently knew 


him to be their father; and what he 


ſaid convinced David it could be no 


"other. They conducted him into a 


chamber, where he gently laid Camilla 
on the bed. Their preſent thoughts 


were all taken up in bringing her to 


herſelf ; but the moment ſhe opened her 
eyes, ſhe fixed them on her father for 


ſome time, without being able to utter 


her words. At laſt ſhe burſt into 2 
flood of tears, which gave her * 
| ief, 
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Hef, and enabled her to ſay, Am I 


* then, at laſt, ſo happy, that my father 
© thinks me worthy his regard! And 
c could you be ſo good, Sir, to come to 
© look for me!* Valentine took hold 
of the firſt opportunity to throw himſelf 
at his father's feet, and begged he 
would condeſcend to look on him. He 
_ tenderly raiſed him; and embracing 
him, ſaid, * Oh! my ſon! nothing but 
© the condition I ſaw your ſiſter in 
£ could have prevented my ſpeaking to 
£ you before!” He then flew from him 
to Camilla, and then back to him again, 
which he repeated alternately for the 
ſpace of ſome minutes. At laſt, in his 
extaſy, he fell on his knees, and ſaid, 


„My deareſt children, if you can for- 


give me, (for guilt has rendered me 
© unworthy of ſuch a ſonand daughter) 
© every minute of my future life ſhall 
be employed to promote your pleaſure 
and happineſs. They both, almoſt 
by force, got him up from the ground; 
and aſſured him, if he would be ſo good 
'to reſtore them to his love, having 
whole worlds at their command could 


not afford them half the comfort. In 


ſhort, to deſcribe this ſcene, and all the 
grief which the poor old gentleman 
(who had no fault but that of having 
been miſled by a too violent paſſion) 
and his children felt, requires a Shake- 
ſpeare's pen; therefore l am willing to 
cloſe it as ſoon as poſſible, being quite 
unequal tothe taſk, David and Cyn- 
thia felt all the tenderneſs and pleaſure 
of their friends; and the clergyman re- 
joiced in having found a company where 
ſo much goodnefs reigned. He took his 
leave for the preſent, thinking at this 
juncture he might be troubleſome, with 
2 promiſe of returning again in a day 
or two to fee them. 80 
The poor old gentleman was ſo much 
overcome by the violent agitation of his 
ſpirits, that he could hardly bring him- 
ſelf that evening to ſpeak one coherent 
ſentence. All they could get from him 
was, that Livia was dead, and a promiſe 
to tell them all another time. But his 
children's goodnels, and the joy of ſee- 
Ing them after ſo long a ſeparation, was 
more than he could bear, and almoſt 
deprived him of the power of ſpeech. 
To ſay the truth, this good man was ſo 
entirely overcome with extaſy at the 
fight and behaviour of his children, that 
he was that night incapable of enquiring 
what methods they had taken to procure 
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ſubſiſtence from the time be had 4o$ 
them. But, by the little he could gather, 


his heart was inflamed with the warmeſt 


gratitude to David. Fs 
Camilla, ſeeing how much her father 
was affected, prevailed on him to retire 


to reſt, David was now reſolved, az 


Camilla had found her only ſurviving 


parent, that very night to obtain her 
conſent to his aſking her father's ap- 


probation of his love; and deſired the 


liberty of entertaining her one hour 
alone. 


I ſhall not dwell minutely on this 


part of my hero's life, as I have too 
much regard for my readers to make 
them third perſons to lovers; and ſhall 
only inform the curious, that Camilla, 
on the con ſideration that ſhe had already 
received ſuch ſtrong proofs of David's 
ſincere affection, thought proper to abate 


ſomething of the ceremonies preſcribed 


to lovers, before they can find out whe- 


ther their miſtreſſes like them or no; 


and as ſhe was convinced every word 
of hers was _ of giving him ei- 
ther the greatel 


aſhamed to own ſheloved him; and thar, 


if her father conſented, the greateſt hap- 
pineſs ſhe could propole in this world 


was to employ that life he had ſo ge- 
nerouſly ſaved in endeavouring to make 
him happy. 5 


And now, reader, if you are inclined 
to have an adequate idea of David's 


raptures on that confeſſion; think what 
pretty miſs feels when her parents wiſely 
prefer her, in their applauſe, to all her 
brothers and ſiſters: obſerve her yet a 
little older, when ſhe is pinning on her 


firſt manteau and petticoat; then follow 


her to the ball, and view her eyes ſparkle, 
and the convulſive toſſes of her perſon 
on the firſt compliment ſhe receives: 


but don't loſe ſight of her till you place 


her in a room full of company, where 
ſhe hears her rival condemned for in» 
diſcretion, and exults in her lofs of re- 
Ein, No matter whether ſhe rivals 

er in my Lord „or Captain —, 
or Squire, &c. &c. for as ſhe is equally 
deſirous of engroſſing the admiration of 
all, her enmity is equal towards the 
woman who deprives her of ſuch great 
bleſſings, which-ever ſhe robs her of. 


Imagine the joys of an ambitious wan 


wha 
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pleaſure or the utmoſt 
pain, her tenderneſs and ſoftneſs pre- 
vented her making uſe of any of that 
coquetry which is very prevalent in 
ſome part of her ſex. She was not 
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who has juſt ſupplanted his enemy, and 


young lawyer feels the firſt cauſe he 
has gained; or a young officer the firſt 
time he mounts guard, But imagine 
what you will, unleſs you have expe- 
Tienced what it is to be both a ſincere 
and ſucceſsful lover, you never can 
imagine any thing equal to what David 
felt. | 

The converſation between him and 
Camilla was of the delicateſt, tendereſt 
kind ; and he told her with the greateſt 
' Joy, that ſhe had delivered him from the 
utmoſt deſpair of ever meeting with any 
| happineſs in this world: for that, when 
he had the good fortune to meet with 
her, his condition was ſo unhappy, that 
be began ſerioully to think of getting 
into ſome corner of the earth where he 
might never ſee the face of a human 
creature; for to be always in the mid& 
of people, who, by their behaviour, 
forced him 10 deſpite them, was to him 
the greateſt of all curſes. * To you, 
therefore, Madam, ſaid he, I owe 
© that delicate pleaſure of having my 
* taite approved by my judgment. You 
know I made an offer to Cynthia, 
© for I never deſired to conceal any 
© thing from you. I thought, indeed, 


© that in her I had met with what 1 


© was. in ſearch of, a woman I could 


© elteem, This made me admire her; 
but you alone truly touched my 
4 heart. \, | : : 


Camilla exulted as much in having 
gained ſo generous, ſo good a man as 
David, and had now no farther thoughts 
of his love for Cynthia; but the men- 
tioning her put her in mind of Valen- 
tine; and as ſhe was not amongſt that 
number of people who can be very happy 
themſelves, though their friends be at 
the ſame time ever ſo miſerable, ſhe 
could not help ſighing at the refl-Qion 
bow difficult it would be for Valentine 
to bring about a marriage with Cyn- 
thia. | | 
David immediately gueſſed the cauſe 
of her ſuddenly growing melancholy; 
and told her, - he ſhould not deſerve the 
good opinion ſhe had expreſſed of him, 
if he could enjoy any one pleaſure in 
life while her brother was unhappy; 
that the death of the poor creature 
whoſe ſtory the clergyman had related 
.added ſomething to his income, and he 
thought he had enough to make her and 
all her family eaſy in a private retired 


* 
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is got into his rd imagine what a 


farther of it. 


0 
way of life; and, as to his part, that 
was all he deſired. Camilla was every 
minute more and more charmed with 
his goodneſs; and as ſhe was certain he 
delighted in no other expence but aſ- 
fiſting his friends, and that ſhe herſelf 
could be contented in any way of life, 
provided every one the lived with was 
eaſy ; ſhe thought it more greatneſs of 
mind to let David fully ſatisfy his dar- 
ling paſſion of doing good, and to live 
lower herſelf in order to ſerve her bro- 
ther, than to refuſe her lover's offer, 
under the pretence of thinking ſhe ought 


not to burden him, only that ſhe might 


have more opportunitics of indulging 
herſelf. 7 | 

They went together to ſee for Va- 
lentine and Cynthia, and found them 
both fitting in the moſt penſive manner, 
as if they were quite uneaſy ;z and, upon 


enquiry, found that Cynthia had fixed a 
reſolution (on Valentine's begging her 


leave, now he had found his father, to 
aſk his conſent to marry her) of leav- 
ing them the next day; for the inſiſted 
on it, that ſhe would not come into a 
tamily to be any diſadvantage to it. 
She owned, if ſhe had a fortune, ſhe 
ſhould think herſelf happy in giving it 
to Valentine, for that from her yuuth he 
was the only man ſhe had ever thought 
on; but in her preſent circumſtances ſhe 
could have no other proſpect but to be 
a burden to him as long as ſhe hvedg 
and was reſolved ſhe would ſuffer any 
thing rather than that ſhould ever be 
che caſe. : 
David begged her to conſider, that 
in Valentine's happineſs ſhe would in- 
creaſe, inſtead of diminiſh, that of the 
whole family: in ſhort, they all uſed ſo 
many arguments with her, that at laſt 
ſhe tound her reſolution began to ſtag- 
ger; and therefore got up, and inſiſted on 
going to bed, ſaying, ſhe would conſider 
Valentine could not but 
approve of Cynthia's conduct; and the 
very method ſhe took to prevail on him 
to get the better of his inclination, only 


increaſed it ſo much the more. David 


and Camilla fat up with him ſome time, 
for he was ſo uneaſy he could not pre- 
ſently compoſe himſelf to reſt. Hig 
paſſion for Cynthia had got fo muck 
the better of him, that it was not in his 
power to command it; and yet he could 
not help condemning the thoughts of 
indulging himſelf at the expence of ſo 
great and good a friend as David. 


The 
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The next morning, as ſoon as Va- 
Jentine and Camilla heard their father 
was awake; they went to pay their duty 
to him. Exceſſive was the joy they felt 
at thus having an opportunity of again 
renewing what had been their great- 


eſt pleaſure from their infancy. The 


poor old gentleman, even the day he 
was married to his beloved Livia, never 
experienced half the raptures the ſight 
of his long-loſt children gave him. 
As ſoon as he was vp, and they had 
all breakfaſted together, Camilla begg- 
ed her father, if it would not be trou- 
bleſome to him, to relate how Livia 
died, and what had happened fince 
their unfortunate feparation; ſaying, 
he might ſpeak any thing before all 
that company; for that Cynthia was 
no ſtranger to him, and ſhe was ſure 
the man who by his goodneſs had ſaved 
both hers and her brother's life, and 
been their only ſupport, would be al- 
ways . by bim as his friend. 
Her father, who was now reſtored again 
to his former ſelf, followed his uſual 


method of not delaying a moment be- 


fore he complied with what the deſired, 
and began as follows 
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I mutt take ſhame to myſelf, that 


© at my age, and having two ſuch chil- 
© dren to be my comfort, I ſuffered an 
© unreaſonable paſſion to overcome me 
to their diſadvantage. Which way 
ſhall I be able to thank the man who 
has preſerved them to bleſs me again 
with their ſight? From the time you 
left me, and I was perſuaded of your 
infamy, I was every day more and 
more taken up with my admiration 
of Livia. 
juſt according to her own inclination; 
my thoughts were almoſt all ſwallow- 
ed up in the contemplation of her 


tered in her happineſs; and yet, in 
ſpite of all my fondnets, a hgh would 
fometimes fteal from my breaſt when 
the idea of my children forced itſelf 
on my fancy. I made no ſcruple of 
diſcloſing whatever I felt to Livia; 
but whenever I ſpoke of you, ſhe con- 
ſtantly grew melancholy, took care to 
drop expreſſions, (and they appeared 
to flow from the height of her love) 
as if no behaviour cf hers could fix 
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She turned and wound me 


charms, and my deſires wholly cen- 


e 
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© loved ſo much better than Her. Ia 
© ſhort, it is impoſſible to deſcribe half 
the arts ſhe made uſe of, that I might 
never mention or think of you. Fits, 
tears, and good-humour, were played 
upon me, each in their turn, till 1 


the leaſt ſuſpicious of her, the next 
moment her ſmiles thre my ſoul into 
raptures, and every other thought 


inſpired me with. 


All the money I could get ſhe ſpent 


in her extravagance; till at laſt I found 
I could ſupport it no longer, and was 


fear of my creditors. I durſt not fo 
much as mention you, for fear of 


tenderneſs for me. But poverty, the 
continual fear of ſeeing her miſerable, 


could become of my children; had 
ſuch an effect on me, that it threw me 
into violent diſorders, and made me- 
quite unhealthy. I was in the utmoſt 
deſpair how to ſupport her or myſelf. 

«* Whilſt I was in this unhappy ſi- 


dren, and Livia was his neareſt rela- 


to her, and knowing her — 
temper, he left me in full poſſeſſion 
of all his fortune, which amounted to 
twenty thouſand pounds. This was 
a very ſeaſonable relief to me; but 
yet it was ſome time before I could 


during which time ſhe nurſed me with 
all the aſſiduity of the moſt tender wife 
in the world, in hopes of getting this 
new fortune from me. 
with me whole nights ; and as ſhe was 
always with me, her flattery at laſt 
got ſuch an aſcendant over me, that 
I was beſotted to her love, and forgot 
I had ever been a father. Thus get» 
ng rid of my moſt painful thought, 
andin poſſeſſion of a plentiful fortune, 
© I ſoon grew well and ſtrong again. 
© But Livia's diſſimulation coſt her her 


© life; for the delicacy of her frame 
my whole affe&iors ; but that ſhe* could not ſupport the fatigue ſhe had 
found even undutifulneſs to me, and *© undergone during my illneſs; and ſhe 
the moſt abandoned a&ions, could not * fell into a nervous feyer, of which 
eraſe from my mind the perſons I * the died, 3 


That 


was almoſt out of my ſenſes; but if 
ever her behaviour provoked me to be 


gave way to the delight and joy ſhe 


obliged to keep in my own houſe for 


ſhocking Livia; and all this I was 
blind wough to impute to her great 


and the horrible thought which ſome- 
times forced itſelf upon me of what 


tuation, Livia's brother died; and a3 
he had before loſt his wife and chil- 


tion, in conſideration of my kindneſs 


in the leaſt recover my conſtitution; 


She lat up 
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© That diſtemper naturally inclines 
people to all manner of horrible 
thoughts; and as her crimes were ſuch 
as greatly heightened all the terrors 
of it, ſhe was at laſt, by the pertur- 
bation of her own mind, forced: to 
confeſs to me all the arts ſhe-had uſed 
to make me have an ill opinion of 
you while you lived with me; and 
that ſhe had afterwards falſely accuſed 
you of a crime ſhe had no reaſon to 
ſuſpet you of, in order to prevent 
any means of areconciliation between 
us. | 

Imagine now, my dear children, 
what I felt, when the conſideration of 
this woman's perfidiouſneſs brought 
back to my memory all your good- 
neſs; and when I conſidered what 
miſeries you muſt have been expoſed 
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world without any ſupport, I thought 
I ſhould have gone diſtracted. I aſked 
her, what could have tempted her 
thus to ruin the man who doated on 
her, and whoſe every wiſh was cen- 
tered in her happineſs. All the rea- 
ſon I could get from her was, that ſte 
thought her intexeſt and yours was 
incompatible ; for the more I did for 


ſelf; that ſhe ſoon perceived your 
diſcontent at the alteration of my be- 
haviour to you; and as ſhe was your 
enemy, ſhe concluded you muſt be 
hers. This, ſhe ſaid, made her go 
greater lengths than ſhe at firſt in- 
tended. Soon after this confeſſion, 
ſhe died, and left me in a condition 
impoſſible to expreſs. And as I am 
now convinced of your love and ten- 
derneſs for me, I will not ſhock you 
with the repetition of it. 

The next day, while I was reyolv- 
© ing in my mind what method I ſhould 
© take to find you again, my Lordi 
© came to ſee me. At firſt my ſervant 
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© denied me, and ſaid I ſaw no com- 


: pany; he inſiſted on coming up, ſay- 
ing, he had ſomething of the greateſt 
© conſequence to impart to me. The 
* moment he entered the room, he in- 
formed me, that by accident he had 
© met with you and Valentine, This 
* ſudden trayſport of joy almoſt de- 
© prived me of my ſenſes; I aſked him 
©, athouſand queſtions before I gave him 
© time to anſwer one: at laſt, as ſoon 
© as he could ſpeak, he told me, he was 
© convinced by your behaviour, you 


to in being abandoned to the wide 


you, the leſs ſhe could have for her- 


vas entirely innocent; and if I would 
ſend for you home, and clear up your 
«© reputation, he ſhould be very glad to 
« receive you as his wife. I was quite 
© aſtoniſhed at this diſcourſe; but, how- 
© ever, would not ſtay with him a mi- 
© nute longer, than to thank him for 
© his good news and kind offer, took a 
direction where to find you, and flew 
© once more to have the happineſs of 
© embracing my dear children, . © 


© I have but ten thovſand pounds 
left; divide it between you; and, for 


© the reſt of my life, all I deſire is to 


© ſee you both happy.“ And then ad- 


dreſſing himſelf to David, he ſaid, © Are 
© there any words, Sir, capable of ex- 
« preſſing the gratizude I owe you for 
* your ſupporting ſo generouſly theſe 


two young creatures??? | 
David, who had trembled from the 


time he had mentioned my Lord —, 
now thought he had an opportunity to 


ſpeak; and immediately replied, “ If, 


Sir, you think you have any obliga- 
tions to me, which I aſſure you I do 


not, as I am fully paid by having 


« ſerved perſons of ſuch worth as Va- 


© lentine and Camilla, it is in your 
© power to give me all my ſoul holds 


« dear, Conſent to my having a title 
© to call you father, by being joined 
© for ever to Camilla, and the world 
cannot produce a man ſo happy as 
© myſelf.* Camilla added, that it was 
what ſhe wiſhed; and related in what 
manner ſhe had already refuſed my Lord 
————, On which the old gentleman im- 
mediately joined their hands; affuring 


David, he had rather ſee his daughter 


married to the man whoſe actions had 
ſo ſtrongly proved his real love for her, 
than to any eſtate or title in Europe. 
Camilla ſaw Valentine was afraid to 
ſpeak, as Cynthia had not yet given him 
permiſſion; and therefore undertook it 
herſelf, as ſhe was reſolved to make 


her own happineſs compleat by adding 


that of her brother to it. She told 


her father that, to compleat the general 


joy, there was yet T. his conſent 
to her brother's taking Cynthia for a 
wife. On this Valentine fell on his 
knees, and ſaid, his ſiſter had aſked the 
only thing which could make him hap- 
py: His defires were no ſooner known 
than complied with by his now, once- 


more fond father. 


Cynthia, on hearing that he might be 
able to live with her in a decent, though 
a abs "? plain 
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lain way, thought ſhe had now no 


a ek any reaſon to refuſe him the 
_ happineſs of being her ſupport and pro- 


tector, and inwardly enjoyed the thought 
of the pleaſure a man of his temper muſt 
have in finding it in his power to be 
ſo. David infiſted, that what fortune 
was amongſt them might be ſhared in 
common; and they all joined in intreat- 
ing the good old gentleman to ſpend 
the reſt of his days with them, aſſuring 


him his will mould be a law to them 
all. And now I believeit is impoſſible 


for the molt lively imagination to torm 


an idea of greater happineſs than was 


enjoyed by this whole company. That 
very evening the clergyman before-men- 
tioned came to fee them and although 
he really liked Cynthia, yet had he fo 
little ſelfiſnneſs in him, he heartily con- 
gratulated them all on their happineſs ; 
and thenext morning was appointed, by 


the conſent of all partics, for the per- 


forming the ceremony. 


CHAP. IX, 


CONTAINING TWO WEDDINGS, AND 


CONSEQUENTLY THE CONCLU- 
SION OF THE BOOK. 


HE next morning, as ſoon as Ca- 
| milla roſe, ſhe went into Cyn- 
thia's chamber, where they mutually 


congratulated each other on the happi- 


| neſs they had now fo near a proſpe& of 
enjoying for the reſt of their lives, (after 


all the ſcenes of miſery they had gone 
through) in being forever joined to the 
only men they could really like or eſteem. 


Camilla, with, a ſmile, related to her 


fliend what pain ſhe hail ſuffered from 
an apprehenſion of David's former kind- 


neſs for Cynthia; who, according to 


her uſual'obliging manner, replied, that 
David, indeed, did her the honour of his 
eſteem; and ſhe believed the condition 
in which he firſt found her raiſed com- 


| paſſion enough in a heart like his to 


make him imagine he loved her. But, 
continued ſhe, * with joy J perceive, 
that you, my Camilla, whom for the 
© future I am to have the pleaſure of 


© calling ſiſter, are the only perſon who 
could truly touch his heart.“ Ca- 
milla bluſhed, and felt at that moment 
(if poſſible) more tenderneſs for Cyn- 
thia than ever, But before ſhe had 
time to make any anſwer, a meſſage 
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was brought from her father, that he 
deſired them both to walk into another 
apartment, where David, Valentine, 
and the clergyman, waited for them. 
From thence they proceeded to the 
church, where the ceremony was per- 
formed. To attempt to Neſcribe Da- 
vid's and Valentine's raptures is utterly 
impoſſible; Camilla and Cynthia, wich- 
out reluctance, gave their hands where 
their hearts were already united with ſo 
much ſincerity. | 

The old gentleman wept for joy, that 
all Livia's deceit and cunning, and his 
own extravagant paſſion for her, could 


not prevent his enjoying the exceſſive 


happineſs of thus bleſſing his children, 
and having ſuch a proſpect of their 
proſperity. And the clergyman's real 
goodneſs made him partake of all their 
pleaſures. „5 

Perhaps it may be here expected I 
ſhould give ſome delcription of the per- 


ſons of my favourite characters; but as 


the writers of novels and romances 


have already exhauſted all the beauties 
of nature to adorn their heroes and he- 


roines, I ſhall leave it to my readers 


imagination to form them juſt as they 


like beſt. It is their minds I have 


taken moſt pains to bring them ac- 


quainted with, and from that acquain- 
tance it will be eaſy to judge what 


ſcheme of life was followed by this 


whole company, . 

David's travels were now at an end; 
and he thought himſelf overpaid, in Ca- 
milla's goodneſs, for all his troubles and 
diſappointments. On the other ſide, 
her happineſs was compleat in having 
it in her power to give David pleaſure; 
in ſeeing her brother, inſtead of the 
miſerable condition he was once in, 
now in the poſſeſſion of all he deſired; 
in having her friend for her compa- 
nion; and in her father's returning and 
growing fondneſs. 


Valentine and Cynthia had not a wiſh | 


beyond what they enjoyed; and the fa- 


ther had all the comfort his age would 
admit of, in the dutiful and affection- 
ate behaviour of all his children to- 
wards him. | | 


Every little incident in life was turn- 
ed into ſome delicate pleaſure to the 


whole company, by each of them en- 
deavouring to make every thing contri- 
bute to the happineſs of the others. 
The very infirmities, which it is impoſ- 


ſible for human nature to eſcape, ſuch 
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2s pain, ſickneſs, &c. were by their 
contrivance not only made ſupportable, 
but fully compenſated in the freſh op- 
rtunities they gave each individual of 
teſtifying their tenderneſs and care for 
the whole. In ſhort, it is impoſſible 
for the moſt lively imagination to form 
an idea more pleaſing than what this 
little ſociety enjoyed in the true proofs 
of each other's love: and, as ſtrong a 
icture as this is of real happineſs, it is 
in the power of every community to 
attain it, if every member of it would 
perform the part allotted him by nature, 
or his ſtation in life, with a ſincere re- 
gard to the intereſt and pleaſure of the 
whole. Let every man, inſtead of 
burſting with rage and envy at the ad- 
vantages of nature or ſtation another 
has over him, extend his views far 
enough to conſider, that if he aQs his 
part well, he deſerves as much applauſe, 
and is as uſeful a member of ſociety as 
any other man whatever; for in every 
machine, the ſmalleſt parts conduce as 
much to the keeping it together, and to 
regulate it's motions, as the greateſt, 
That the ſtage is a picture of life, has 
been obſerved by almoſt every body, eſ- 
pecially ſince Sha keſpeare's time; and 
nothing can make the metaphor more 
ſtrong, than the obſerving any theatri- 
cal performance ſpoiled by the great 
deſire each performer ſhews of playing 
the ſop part. In the animal and vege- 
table world there would be full as much 
confuſion as there is in human life, was 
not every thing kept in it's proper place: 


| © Where order in variety 8 
And where, though all things differ, all 
: agree. . 6 : 
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belong; and they, inſtead of hating 


157 
The lowly hedge and humble ſhrub 
contribute to the varying, and conſe- 
quently beautifying the proſpect, as well 
as the ſtately oak and lofty pine. Were 
all mankind contented to exert their 
own faculties for the common good, 
neither envying thoſe who in any re- 
ſpect have a ſuperiority over them, nor 
deſpiſing ſuch as they think their in- 
feriors, real happineſs would be attain- 
able, notwithſtanding all that has been 
ſaid on that ſubject; and the various 
humours, and the different underſtand- 
ings with which human nature is ſup- 
plied, would, inſtead of diſcord, pra- 
duce ſuch a harmony, as would infal- 
libly make the whole ſpecies happy. 
If every man who 1$ poſſeſſed of a 
greater ſhare of wit than is common, in- 
ttead of inſulting and ſatirizing others, 
would make uſe of his talents for the 
advantage and pleaſure of the ſociety to 
which he happens more particularly to 


him for his ſuperior parts, would, in 
return for the entertainment he affords 
them, exert all the abilities nature has 
given them for his uſe, in common 
with themſelves; what happineſs would 
mankind enjoy, and who could com- 
plain of being miſerable? It was this 
care, tenderneſs, and benevolence to 
each other, which made David and 
his amiable company happy; who, 
Juite contrary to the reſt of the world, 
for every trifling frailty blamed them- 
ſelves, whilſt it was the buſineſs of all 
the reſt to leſſen, inſtead of aggravat- 
ing their faults, In ſhort, it is this 
tenderneſs and benevolence which alone 
can give any real pleaſure, and which 
I moſt fincerely wiſh to all my readers, 
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VOLUME THE FIRST. 


CHAP... 


IN WHICH CERTAIN PERSONAGES 
| OF THIS DELIGHTFUL HISTORY 
ARE INTRODUCED TO THE REA- 
| DER'S ACQUAINTANCE. | 


T was on the great nor- 

N thern road from York to 

% I London, about the be- 
| = 7 ginning of the month of 
„ October, and the hour 
| | of eight in the evening, 
that four travellers were, by a violent 

| ſhowerof rain, driven for ſhelter into a 
little publick-houſe on the fide of the 


highway, diſtinguiſhed by a gn which 


was ſaid to exhibit the figure of a Black 
Lion. The kitchen, in which they aſ- 
ſembled, was the only room for enter- 
tainment in the houſe, paved with red 
bricks, remarkably clean, furniſhed 
with three or four Windſor chairs, 
adorned with ſhining plates of pewter, 
and copper ſaucepans nicely ſcoured, 
that even dazzled the eyes of the be- 
holder; while a chearful fire of ſea- coal 
| blazed in the chimney. Three of the 
travellers, who arrived on horſeback, 
having ſeen their cattle properly accom- 
modated in the ſtable, agreed to pals the 
time, until the weather ſhould clear up, 
over a bowl of rumbo, which was ac- 
cordingly prepared; but the fourth, re- 
fuling to join their company, took his 


{tation at the oppoſite fide of the chim- 
ney, and called for a pint of two- penny, 


with which he indulged himſelf apart. 
At a little ee his left- hand, 


there was another groupe, conſiſting of 


the landlady, a decent widow; her two 


daughters, the elder of whom ſeemed to 
be about the age of fifteen; and a coun- 
try lad, who ſerved both as waiter and 
oltler. | 


The ſocial triumvirate was compoſed | 
of Mr. Fillet, a countri praftinoner in 


ſurgery and midwifery, Captain Crowe, 
and his nephew Mr. Thomas Ciarke, 
an attorney. Fillet was a man of ſome 
education, and a great deal of experi- 


ence, ſhrewd, fly, and ſenſible. Cap- 


tain Crowe had commanded a merchant- 


ſhip in the Mediterranean trade for ma- 
ny years, and ſaved ſome money by 


dint of frugality and traffic. He was 
an excellent ſeaman, brave, active, 


friendly in his way, and ſcrupulouſly. 
honeſt, but as little acquainted wih 


the world as a ſucking child; whimſical, 
impatient, and ſo impetuous, that he 
could not help breaking in upon the 


converſation, whatever it might be, with _ 


repeated interruptions, that ſeemed to 


burſt from him by involuntary impulſe: 


when he himſelf attempted to ſpeak, he 
never finiſhed his period, but made 
ſuch a number of abrupt tranſitions, 
that his diſcourſe ſeemed to be an un- 
connected ſeries of unfiniſhed ſentences, 
the meaning of which it was not eaſy 
to decypher. | 
His nephew, Tom Clarke, was a 


young fellow, whole goodnets of heat 


even 
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even the exerciſe of his profeſſion had 


not been able to corrupt. Before 


ſtrangers he never owned himſelf an at- 
torney without bluſhing; though he 
had- no reaſon to bluſh for his own 


practice, for he conſtantly refuſed to en- 


gage in the cauſe of any client whole 


character was equivocal; and was never 


known to act with ſuch induſtry as when 
concerned for the widow and orphan, 
or any other object that ſued in forma 
Pauperis. Indeed he was fo replete 


with human kindneſs, that as often as 


an affecting ſtory or circumſtance was 
told in his hearing, it overflowed at his 
eyes, Being of a warm complexion, he 
was very juſceptible of paſſion, and 
ſomewhat libertine in his amours. In 
other reſpects, he piqued himſelf on un- 


deritanding the practice of the courts, 


and in private company he took pleaſure 
in laying down the law; but he was an 


indifferent orator, and tediouſly circum- 


ſtantial in his explanations : his ſtature 
was rather diminutive; but, upon the 
whole, he had ſome title to the charac- 
ter of a pretty, dapper, little fellow. 

The ſolitary gueſt had ſomething very 


forbidding in his aſpe&t, which was 
- contracted by an habitual frown. His 
eyes were ſmall and red, and fo deep let 
in the ſockets, that each appeared like 
the unextinguiſhed ſnuff of a farthing 


candle gleaming through the horn of a 


dark lanthorn. His noſtrils were ele- 


vated in ſcorn, as if his ſenſe of ſmell- 
ing had been perpetually offended by 
ſome unſavoury odour ; and he looked 
as if he wanted to ſhrink within him- 
ſelf from theimpertinence of ſociety, He 
wore a black periwig, as ſtraight as the 


pinions of a raven, and this was cover- 


ed with an hat flapped, and faſtened to 


his head by a ſpeckled handkerchief tied 


under his chin, , He was wrapped in a 
great coat of brown frieze, under which 
he ſeemed to conceal a ſmall bundle, 
His name was Ferret, and his charac- 
ter diſtinguiſhed by three peculiarities. 
He was never ſcen to ſmile; he was ne- 
ver heard (o ſpeak in praiſe of any per- 
ſon whatſoever; and he was never 
known to give a direct anſwer to any 
queſtion that was aſked; but ſeemed, 
on all occaſions, to be actuated by the 
moſt perverſe ſpirit of contradiction. 
Captain Crowe, having remarked 
that it was ſqually weather, aſked how 


far it was to the next market- town; 


and underſtanding that the diſtance 


was nat leſs than ſix miles, ſaid he had 


a good mind to come to an anchor for 
the night, if ſo be as he could have 3 
tolerable berth in this here harbour. 
Mr. Fillet perceiving by his ſtyle that 


he was a ſea-faring gentleman, obſery. 


ed that their landlady was not uſed to 


lodge ſuch company; and expreſſed 
ſome ſurprize, that he, who had, no 


doubt, endured ſo many ſtorms and 


hardſhips at ſea, ſhould think much of 
travelling five or ſix miles a horſeback 
by moon-light. * For my part,” faid 


he, I ride in all weathers, and all 


© hours, without minding cold, wet, 


wind, or darkneſs. My conſtitution 


is ſo caſe-hardened, that I believe I 


could live all the year at Spitzbergen. 


With reſpe& to this road, I know 
every foot of it ſo exactly, that I'll 
engage to travel forty miles upon it 
blindfold, without making one falſe 
ſtep; and if you have faith enough to 


put yourſelves under my auſpices, 1 


c 

c 

c 

« 

c 

6 

« 

0 

» 

« will conduct you ſafe to an elegant 
inn, where you will meet with the beſt 
accommodation. Thank you, 
brother, replied the captain; * we 
are much beholden to you for your 
© courteous offer; but howſomever, 
g 
0 
; 
c 
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» 
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you muſt not think I mind foul wea- 


ther more than my neighbours, I 


have worked hard aloft and alow in 


many a taught gale—but this here is 
the caſe, d'ye ſee; we have run down 


a long day's reckoning; our beaſts 


have had a hard ſpell; and as for my 
own hap, brother, I doubt my bot- 


tom-planks have loſt ſome of their 
ſheathing, being as how I a'n't uſed 


to that kind of ſcrubbing.” 


The door, who had practiſed on 


board a man of war in his youth, and 
was perfectly well acquainted with the 
captain's diale&, aſſured him, that if 


his bottom was damaged, he would 
neao- pay it with an excellent ſalve, 


which he always carried about him, to 


guard againſt ſuch accidents on the road: 
but Tom Clarke, who ſeemed to have 


caſt the eyes of affection upon the land- 


lady's eldeſt daughter, Dolly, objected 


to their proceeding farther without reſt 
and refreſhment, as they had already 
travelled fifty miles ſinee morning; an 

he was ſure his uncle muſt be fatigued 


both in mind and body, from vexation, 


as well as from a hard exerciſe to which 
he had not been accuſtomed. Fillet 
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find the captain had any cauſe for 
vexation; but he hoped it was not an 
incurable evil. This expreſſion was ac- 
companied with a look of curioſity, 
which Mr. Clarke was glad of an oc- 
caſion to gratify; for, as we have hinted 
above, he was a very communicative 
gentleman, and the affair which now 
lay upon his ſtomach intereſted him 
nearly. 1 5 

I'll aſſure you, Sir," ſaid he, © this 
© here gentleman, Captain Crowe, who 
© js my mother's own brother, has been 
t cruelly uſed by ſome of his relations. 
© He bears as good a character as any 
captain of a ſhip on the Royal Ex- 
© change, and has undergone a variety 
© of hardſhips at ſea. What d'ye think, 
© now, of his burſting all his ſinews, 
© and making his eyes ſtart out of his 
© head, in pulling his ſhip off a rock, 
© whereby he ſaved to his owners 
Here he was interrupted by the cap- 
tain, who exclaimed, * Belay, Tom, 
© belay—pr*ythee, don't veer out ſuch 
© a deal of jaw. Clap a ſtopper on thy 


cable, and bring thyſelf up, my lad; 


© what a deal of ſtuff thou haſt pumped 
up concerning burſting, and ſtarting, 
and pulling _ Laud have mercy 
© upon us! Look ye here, brother — 
© look ye here—mind theſe poor crip- 
* pled joints; two fingers on the ſtar- 
© board, and three on the larboard 
© hand; crooked, d'ye ſee, like the 


© knees of a bilander. I'Il tell you 


© what, brother, you ſeem to be a— 
* ſhip deep laden—rich cargo—current 
© ſetting into the bay—hard gale—lee- 
© ſhore—all hands in the boat—tow 
round the headland—ſelf pulling for 
* dear blood, againſt the whole crew. 
© Snap the finger-braces — crack 
© went the eye - blocks.— Bounce day- 
light —flaſn ſtar · light down I foun- 
* dered, dark as hell- whizz went my 
* ears, and my head ſpun like a whirli- 
gig. That don't ſignify—I'm a 
* Yorkſhire boy, as the ſaying is; all 
© my life at ſea, brother, by reaſon of 
© an old grandmother and maiden 
* aunt, a couple of old ſftinking——, 
© kept me theſe forty years out of my 
* grandfather's eftate.——Hearing as 
* how they had taken their departure, 
_ © cameaſhore, hired horſes, and clapped 
Don all my canvas, ſteering to the 
* northward, to take poſſeſſion of my 
* — But it don't Eray talking 
| 2 theſe two old piratica had held a 


© palaver with a lawyer —an attorney, 
© Tom, d'ye mind me, an attorney 
© and by his aſſiſtance, hove me out of 
© my inheritance—that is all, brother, 
hove me out of five hundred pounds 
a year; that's all — what ſignifies— 
© but ſuch windfalls we don't every day 


«© pick up along ſhore. — Fill about, 
Yes, by the Lord! thoſe 


© brother 
two ſmuggling harridans, with the 
aſſiſtance of an attorney—an attorney, 


Tom —hove me out of five hundred a 


« year.* — Ves, indeed, Sir, added 
Mr. Clarke, * thoſe two malicious old 
women docked the intail, and left the 
© eſtate to an alien. | 
Here Mr. Ferret thought proper to 
intermingle in the converſation, with a 
© Piſh, what, do'ſt talk of docking the 
© intail? Do'ſt not know that by the 
© ſtatute Weſtm. 2. 13 Ed. the will 
© and intention of the donor muſt be 
£ fulfilled, and the tenant in fail ſhall 
© not alien after iſſue had, or be- 
fore. Give me leave, Sir, replied 
Tom; I preſume you are a practi- 
tioner in the la. Now you know, that 
in the caſe of a contingent remainder, 
the intaii may be deſtroyed by levying 
a fine, and ſuffering a recovery; or 
otherwiſe deſtroying the particular 
eſtate, before the contingency happens. 
If Feoffees, who poſſeſs an eſtate only 
during the life of a ſon, where divers 
© remainders are limited over, make'a 


« feoffment in fee to him, by the feoff< 


K - «a a a „ 


© ent all the future remainders are 


© deltroyed. Indeed, a perſon in re- 
© mainder may have a writ of intruſion, 
© if any do intrude after the death of a 
© tenant for life; and the writ ex gravt 
© querela lies to execute a deviſe in re- 
© mainder, after the death of a tenant 
© in tail without iſſue.— “ Spoke like 
ca true diſciple of Geber!' cries Fer- 
ret. No, Sir, replied Mr. Clarke, 
« Counſellor Caper is in the conveyan- 
© cing way—lI was clerk to Serjeant 
Croaker.— Aye, and now you may 
© ſet up for yourſelf,” reſumed the other, 


„for you can prate as unintelligibly 


© as the beſt of them,” | 
Perhaps, ſaid Tom, I do not 
make myſelf underſtood: if ſo be as 
how that is the caſe, let us change 
© the poſition; and ſuppoſe that this 
© here caſe is a fail after a poſſibility of 


© iſſue extinct. If a renant in fail, at- 


© ter a poſſibility, make a feoffment of 


his land, he in reverſion may enter 
| « for 
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© for the forfeiture, Then we muſt 
make a diſtinction between general 
tail and ſpecial tail. It is the word 
body that makes the intail; there mult 
£ be a body in the tail, deviſed to heirs 
male or female, otherwiſe it is a fee- 
© ſimple, becauſe it is not limited of 
© what body. Thus a corporation can- 
not be ſeized in fail. For example; 
4 here is a young woman — What is 
your name, my dear?) —* Dolly, 
anſwered the daughter, with a curtſey. 
Here's Dolly -I ſeize Dolly in tai. 
4 Dolly, I ſeize you in tail. Sha't 
© then l' cried Dolly, pouting. I am 
© ſeized of land in fee — I ſettle on 
Polly in ail. : 

Dolly, who did not comprehend the 
nature of the illuſtration, underſtood 
him in a literal ſenſe, and in a whim- 
pering tone exclaimed, * Sha't then, I 
tell thee, curſed tuoad!' Tom, how- 
ever, was ſo tranſported with his ſub- 
ject, that he took no notice of poor 


Dolly's miſtake; but proceeded in his 


harangue upon the different kinds of 
tails, remainders, and ſeiſins, when he 
was interrupted by a noiſe that alarm- 
ed the whole company. The rain had 
been ſucceeded by a ſtorm of wind, that 
| howled around the houſe with the moſt 
ſavage impetuoſity; and the heavens 
were overcaſt in ſuch a manner that not 
one ſtar appeared, ſo that all without 
was darkneſs and uproar. This aggra- 


vated the horrors of divers loud ſcreams, 


which even the noiſe of the blaſt could 
not exclude from the aſtoniſhed ears of 
our travellers. Captain Crowe called 
out, * Avaſt, avaſt!' Tom Clarke ſat 
filent, ſtaring wildly, with his mouth 
| fill open; the ſurgeon himſelf ſeemed 
ſtartled, and Ferret's countenance be- 
trayed evident marks of confuſion. The 
oftler moved nearer the chimney ; and 


the good woman of the houſe, with her 


two daughters, crept cloſe to the com- 
pany. 155 
Alfter ſome pauſe, the captain ſtarting 
up, * Theſe," ſaid he, * be ſignals of 
« diſtreſs. Some poor ſouls in danger 
« of foundering z let us bear up a-head, 
and ſee if we can give them any aſ- 
4 ſiſtance The landlady begged him, 
for Chriſtis ſake, not to think of going 
out; for it was a ſpirit that would lead 
him aſtray into fens and rivers, and 
certainly do him a miſchief. Crowe 
ſeemed to be ſtaggered by this remon- 
ſtrance, which his nephew reinforced, 


SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES., 


obſerving, that it might be a ſtratagem 
of rogues to decoy them into the fields, 
that they might rob them under the 
cloud of night. Thus exhorted, here. 
ſumed his ſeat; and Mr. Ferret began 
to make very ſevere ſtrictures upon the 
folly and fear of thoſe who believed and 
trembled at the viſitation of ſpirits, 
ghoſts, and goblins. He ſaid, he would 
engage with twelve penny-worth of 
phoſphorus to frighten a whole pariſh 
out of their ſenſes ; then he expatiated 
on the puſillanimity of the nation in ge. 
neral, ridiculed the militia, cenſured 
the government, and dropped ſome hints 
about a change of hands, which the 
captain could not, and the doctor would 
not comprehend. | 

Tom Clarke, from the freedom of 
his diſcourſe, concluded he was a mi- 
niſterial ſpy, and communicated his 
opinion to his uncle in a whiſper, while 
this miſanthrope continued to pour forth 
his invectives with a fluency peculiar 
to himſelf, The truth is, Mr. Ferret 
had been a party-writer, not from prin- 
ciple, but employment, and had felt the 
rod of power; in order to avoid a ſecond 
exertion of which, he now found it con- 
venient to ſkulk about in the country; 


for he had received intimation of a war- 


rant from the ſecretary of ſtate, who 
wanted to be better acquainted with his 
perſon, Notwithſtanding the tickliſh 
nature of his ſituation, it was become 
ſo habitual to him to think and ſpeak 
in a certain manner, that even before 
ſtrangers, whoſe principles and con- 
nections he could not poſſibly know, he 
hardly ever opened his mouth without 
uttering ſome direct or implied ſarcaſm 
againſt the government. 

He had already proceeded a conſider- 
able way in demonſtrating that the na- 
tion was. bankrupt and beggared, and 
that thoſe who ſtood at the — were 
ſteering full into the gulph of inevita- 
ble deſtruction; when: his lecture was 
ſuddenly ſuſpended, by a violent knock- 
ing at the door, which. threatened the 
whole houſe with immediate demoli- 
tion. Captain Crowe, believing they 
ſhould be inſtantly boarded, unſheathed 
his hanger, and ſtood in a poſtuie of 
defence, Mr. Fillet armed himſelf 
with the poker, which happened to be 
red hot; the oltler pulled down a ruſty 


firelock, that hung by the roof over 3 


flitch of bacon. Tom Clarke, perceiv- 


ing the lar her children diſ- 
ing be {rndlady. and an 
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trated with terror, conducted them, 
out of mere compaſſion, below ftairs 
into the cellar; and as for Mr. Ferret, 
he prudently withdrew into an adjoin- 
ing pantry. | ; 
But as a perſonage of great import- 
ance in this entertaining. hiſtory was 
forced to remain ſome time at the door 
before he could gain admittance, ſo muſt 
the reader wait with patience for the 
next chapter, in which he will ſee the 
cauſe of this diſturbance explained much 
to his comfort and edification. 


CHAP. 11. 


Iv WHICH THE HERO OF THESE 
ADVENTURES MAKES HIS FIRST 
APPEARANCE ON THE STAGE OF 

" ACTION, er Bi ROM Ae: 

HE outward door of the Black 

Lion had already ſuſtained two 
dreadful ſhocks; but at the third it flew 
open, and in ſtalked an apparition, that 
mote the hearts of cur travellers with 
fear and trepidation. It was the figure 
of a man armed cap-a-pie, bearing on 


his ſhoulder a bundle dropping with 
water, which afterwards appeared to be 


the body 'of a man that ſeemed to have 
been drowned, and fiſhed up from the 
bottom of the neighbouring river. 

_ Having depoſited his burden care- 
fully on the floor, he addreſſed himſelf 
to the company in theſe words. * Be 
not ſurprized, good people, at this 
© unuſual appearance, which I ſhall 
© take an opportunity to explain; and 
© forgive the rude and boiſterous 
© manner in which I have demanded, 
© and indeed forced admittance; the 
violence of my intruſion was the ef- 
© fe& of neceſſity. In croſſing the river, 
my ſquire and his horſe were ſwept 
© away by the ſtream; and with ſome 
difficulty I have been able to drag 
© him aſhore, though I am afraid my 
© aſſiſtance reached him too late; for, 
T ſince I brought him to land, he has 
8 Ga no figns of life. | 
Here he was interrupted oe ro 
which ifſued from the cheſt of the 
ſquire, and terrified the ſpectators as 
much as it comforted the maſter. After 
ſome recollection, Mr. Fillet began to 
undreſs the body, which was laid in 
a blanket on the floor, and rolled 
from ſide to fide by his direction. A 


* 


4 


conſiderable quantity of water being : 
diſcharged rem the mouth of this un- 


fortunate ſquire, he uttered a hideous 
roar; and, opening his eyes, ſtared wild- 


ly around: then the ſurgeon undertook 


or his recovery; and his maſter went 
forth with the oſtler in queſt of the 


horſes, which he had left by the ſide of 


the river. His back was no ſooner turn- 


ed, than Ferret, who had been peeping 


from behind the pantry-door, ventured 


to rejoin the company; pronouncing 


with a ſmile, or rather grin of con- 


tempt, * Hey day! what precious mum+ 
© mery is this? What! are we to have 
© the farceof Hamlet's ghoſt?'—" Ad- 
© zooks,* cried the captain, my kinſ- 
© man Tom has dropped a- ſtern; hope 


© in God a-has not bulged to, and gone 


(to bottom ' Piſn, exclaimed the 


miſanthrope, * there's no danger; the 


young lawyer is only ſeizing Dolly in 


« tail.” 


Certain it is, Dolly ſqueaked at that 


inſtant in the cellar; and Clarke ap- 
pearing foon after in ſome confuſion, 


SENS ſhe had been frightened by a 
ah of lightning; but this aſſertion 


was not confirmed by the young lady 
e 


herſelf, who eyed him with a ſullen re- 
gard, indicating diſpleaſure, though not 
indifference; and when queſtioned by 
her mother, replied, * A-doan't maind 


4 what a-ſays, ſa a doan't, vor all his 


n the mean time the ſurgeon had 
performed the operation of phlebotomy 
on the ſquire, who was lifted into a 
chair, and ſupported by the landlady for 


c qaalden jacket, then.“ 


that purpoſe; but he had not as yet 


given any ſign of having retrieved the 
uſe of his ſenſes. And here Mr. Fillet 
could not help contemplating . with ſur- 
prize the ſtrange figure and accoutre- 
ments of his patient, who ſeemed in age 
to be turned of fifty. His ſtature was 
below the middle ſize; he was thick, 
ſquat, and brawny, with a ſmall pro- 
tuberance on one ſhoulder, and a pro- 
minent belly, which, in conſequence of 
the water he had ſwallowed, now ſtrut- 
ted beyond it's uſual dimenſions. His 
forehead was remarkably convex, and 
ſo very low, that his black buſhy hair 
deſcended within an inch of his noſe; 
but this did not conceal the wrinkles of 
his front, which were manifold. His 
ſmall glimmering eyes reſembled thole 


of the Hampſhire porker, that turns up 
the ſoil with his projecting ſnout, His 
| B 3 checks 


8 


the corners, like the ſeams of a regi- 
mental coat as it comes from the hands 
of the contractor; his noſe bore a ſtrong 
analogy in ſhape to a tennis- ball, and 
in colour to a mulberry; for all the wa- 
ter in the river had not been able to 
quench the natural fire of that feature. 
His upper jaw was furniſhed with two 
long, white, ſharp-pointed teeth or fangs, 
ſuch as the reader may have obſerved 
in the chaps of a wolf, or full-grown 
maſtiff, and an. anatomiſt would de- 
ſcribe as a preternatural elongation of 
the dentes canini. His chin was ſo 


long, ſo peaked, and incurvated, as 


to form in profile, with his impending 
forehead, the exact reſemblance of a 
moon in the firſt quarter. With reſpect 
to his equipage, he had a leathern cap 
upon his head, faced like thoſe worn 
by marines, and exhibiting in embroi- 
dery the figure of a creſcent. His coat 
was of white cloth faced with black, 
and cut in a very antique faſhion ; and, 
in lieu of a waiſtcoat, he wore a buff 
jerkin. His feet were caſed with looſe 
butkins, which, though they roſe almoſt 


to his knee, could not hide that curva- 


ture known by the appellation of bandy 
legs. A large ſtring of bandaliers 
garniſhed a broad belt that graced his 


ſhoulders, from whence depended an in- 


ſtrument of war, which was ſomething 
between a back-ſword and a cutlaſs ; 
and a caſe of piſtols were ſtuck in his 
irdle. | | 

Such was the figure which the whole 
company now ſurveyed withadmiration. 
After ſome paule, he ſeemed to recover 
his recollection. He rolled about his 
eyes around, and attentively ſurveying 
every individual, exclaimed, in a ſtrange 
tone, * Bodikins! where's Gilbert!“ 
This interrogation did not ſavour much 
of ſanity, eſpecially when accompanied 
with a wild ſtare, which is generally in- 
terpreted as a ſure ſign of a diſturbed 
underſtanding; nevertheleſs, the ſurgeon 


endeavoured to aſſiſt his recollection. 


Come, ſaid he, have a good heart. 

* How doſt do, friend ? Do!” re. 
plied the ſquire, do as well as I can 
« that's a lye too; I might have done 
© better, I had no buſineſs to be here.“ 


—* You ovght to thank God and your 


* maſter,” reſumed the ſurgeon, for the 
_ © providential eſcape you have had. 
Thank my maſter !* cried the ſquire, 
© thank the devil Go and teach your 


A a, K a a 
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cheeks were ſhrivelled and puckered at 


grannum to crack filberds; - I know 
« who I'm bound to pray for, and who 
« I ought to curſe the longeſt day [ 
© have to hive. | 
Here the captain interpoſing, Na. 
brother,“ laid he, Fat ary e 2 
« pray for this here gentleman as your 


© ſheet-anchor; for, if ſo be as he had 


© not cleared your ſtowage of the water 
you had taken in at your upper- 
works, and lightened your veins, d'ye 
« ſee, by taking away ſome of your 
blood, adad! you had driven before 
* the gale, and never been brought up in 
© this world again, d'ye ſee.—“ What, 
then, you would perſuade me, replied 
the patient, * that the only way to ſave 
© my life was to ſhed my precious 
© blood? Look ye, friend, it ſhall not 
© be loſt blood to me. I take you all 
to witneſs, that there ſurgeon, or 
apothecary, or farrier, or dog · doctor, 
or whatſoever he may be, has robbed 


left ſo much blood in my body as 


with a fiſerari.” 


— . 


* law, friend? No, I cry you mercy, 


© you look more like a ſhew- man or a 


© conjuror,* Ferret, nettled at this ad- 
dreſs, anſwered, * It would be well for 
« you that I could conjure a little com- 
© mon ſenſe into that numbſcull of 
yours. If I want that commodity,” 


rejoined the ſquire, I mutt go to ano- | 
© ther market, I trow. You legerde- 


main men be more like to conjure the 


into our ſculls. Vor my own part, I 
was once cheated of vorty good ſhill- 
ings by one of your broather cups 


© and balls.“ In all probabiliy he 


would have deſcended to particulars 
had he not been ſeized with a return of 


his nauſea, which obliged him to call 
for a bumper of brandy. This remedy 


being ſwallowed, the tumult in his ſto- 
mach ſubſided. He defired he might 
be put to-bed without delay, and that 
half a dozen eggs and a pound of ba- 
con might, in a couple of hours, be 
dreſſed for his ſupper. 

He was accordingly led off the ſcene 
by the landlady and her daughter; and 


Mr. Ferret had juſt time to obſerve the 


fellow was a compoſition, in which he 


did not know whether knave or fool 


mol 


me of the balſam of life; he has not 


would fatten a ſtarved flea. O! that 
there was a lawyer here to ſerve him 


Then fixing his eyes upon Ferret, he 
proceeded. + An't you a limb of the 


money from our pockets than ſenſe 
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moſt predominated, when the maſter re- 
turned from the ſtable. He had taken 

off his helmet, and now diſplayed a very 
engaging countenance, His age did 
not ſeem to exceed thirty; he was tall, 
and ſeemingly robuſt; his face long 
and oval, his noſe aquiline, his mouth 
furniſhed with a ſet of elegant teeth, 
white, as the drifted ſnow ; his com- 
plexion clear, and his- aſpect noble. 
His cheſnut hair looſely flowed in ſhort 
natural curls ; and his grey eyes ſhone 
with ſuch vivacity, as plainly ſhewed 
that his reaſon was a little diſcompoſed. 
Such an appearance prepoſſeſſed the 
greater part of the company in his fa- 
He bowed round with the moſt 
polite and affable addreſs; enquired 
about his ſquire; and being informed 
of the pains Mr. Fillet had taken for 


his recovery, inſiſted upon that gentle- 
man's accepting an handſome gratuity : 


then, in conſideration of the cold-bath 

he had undergone, he was prevailed 
upon to take the poſt of honour, name- 
| ly, the great chair fronting the fire, 
which was reinforced with a billet of 
wood for his comfort and convenience. 


Perceiving his fellow-travellers either 
over-awed into ſilence by his preſence, 


or ſtruck dumb with admiration at his 


 equipage, he accoſted them in theſe 


words, while an agreeable ſmile dimpled 
on his cheek. 


| © The good company wonders, no 


doubt, to ſee a man caſed in armour, 
* ſuch as hath been for above a whole 
© century diſuſed in this and every other 
country of Europe; and perhaps they 
will be fill more ſurprized when they 
hear that man profeſs himſelf a novi- 
ciate of that military order which 
hath of old been diſtinguiſhed in 
Great Britain, as well as through all 
Chriſtendom, by the name of knights- 
errant, Yes, gentlemen, in that pain- 


I have begun my career, a candidate 
for honeſt fame; determined, as far 
as in me lies, to honour and aſſert the 
efforts of virtue, to combat vice in all 
her forms, redreſs injuries, chaſtiſe 
oppreſſion, protect the helpleſs and 
forlorn, relieve the indigent, exert my 
beſt endeayours in the cauſe of inno- 
cence and beauty, and dedicate my 
talents, ſuch as they are, to the ſervice 
of my country. $5 

© What! ſaid Ferret, you ſet up 
for a modern Don Quixote ?=The 
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ful and thorny-path of toil and danger 


© ſcheme is rather too ſtale and extra- 
© vagant,-What was an humorous 
© romance, and well-timed fatire in 
© Spain near two hundred years ago, 
© will make but a ſorry jeſt, and 

« pear equally infipid and abſurd, when 
© really ated from affeRation, at this 
time of day, in a country like Eng- 
6 land.“ me RA 9 
The knight, eyeing this cenſor with 
a look of diſdain, replied, in a ſolemn 
lofty tone, He that from affectation 
© imitates the extravagancies recorded 
© of Don Quixote, is an impoſtor equally 
wicked and contemptible. He that 
counterfeits madneſs, unleſs he diſ- 
ſembles, like the elder Brutus, for 
ſome virtuous purpoſe, not only de- 
baſes his own ſoul, Cut aQRs as a traitor 
to Heaven, by denying the Divinity 
that is within him.—L am neither an 
affected imitator of Don Quixote, nor, 


ſpirit of lunacy ſo admirably diſplayed 
in the fictitious character exhibited by 


nor miſtaken this publick houſe for a 
lieve this gentleman to be the con- 


be maſter Elizabat, the ſurgeon re- 
corded in Amadis de Gaul, nor you 


other ſage of hiſtory or romance. 

ſee and diſtinguiſh objects as they are 
diſcerned and deſcribed by other men. 
I reaſun without prejudicez can en- 
dure contradiction; and, as the com- 
pany perceives, even bear impertinent 
cenſure without paſſion or reſentment. 


virtue and decorum, againſt whom I 
have declared perpetual war, and them 


enemies of mank ind.“ 


ay ſoon be brought to a concſuſion, 
an 


well, provided you meet with ſome 


determined conſtable, who will ſeize 
© your worſhip as a vagrant, according 
© to the ſtatute. '—"" Heaven and earth ' 
cried the ſtranger, ſtarting up, and lay- 


ing his hand on his ſword, do I live tu 


© hear myſelf inſulted with ſuch an op- 


«© probrious epithet, and refrain from 
© trampling into duſt the inſolent ca- 
© lumniator!* *' 


The tone in which theſe words were 
pr onounced, 


as I truſt in Heaven, viſited by that 


the inimitable Cervantes. I have not 
yet encountered a windmill for a giant, 
magnificent caſtle; neither do I be- 


ſtable, nor that worthy practitioner to 


to be the enchanter Alquife, nor a | 


I quarrel with none but the foes of 


I will every where attack as the natural 
But that war, ſaid the cynick, | 


your adventures cloſe in Bride- 


r 
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mnouneed, and the indignation that 
Bae from the eyes of the ſpeaker, in- 
timidated every individual of the ſo- 
ciety, and reduced Ferret to a tempo- 
rary privation of all his faculties. His 
eyes retired within their ſockets; his 
complexion, which was naturally of a 
copper hue, now ſhifted to a leaden 
colour; his teeth began to chatter; and 
all his limbs were agitated by a ſudden 
palſy, The knight obſerved his con- 
dition, and reſumed his ſeat, ſaying, 
< 1 was to blame: my vengeance muſt 
© be reſerved for very different objects. 
« Friend, you have nothing to fear 
« theſudden guſt of paſſion is now blown 


« over. Recolle& yourſelf, and Iwill 


_ © reaſon calmly on the obſervation you 
© have made. | | 
This was a very ſeaſonable declara- 

tion to Mr, Ferret, who opened his 

eyes, and wiped his forehead, while the 
other proceeded in theſe terms: You 
© ſay I am in danger of being appre- 
© hended as a vagrant; Iam not ſo ig- 
© norant of the laws of my country, 


© but that I know the deſcription of 


© thoſe who fall within the legal mean- 
« ing of this odious term, You muſt 
give me leave to inform you, friend, 


© that I am neither bearward, fencer, 
© ſtroller, gipſey, mountebank, nor men- 


2 dicant; nor do I practiſe ſubtle craft 


4 to deceive and impoſe upon the king's. 


© lieges;z nor can I be held as an idle, 
4 diſorderly eee When place 
© toplace, collecting monies by virtue of 
4 counterfeited paſſes, briefs, and other 


« falſe pretences—In what reſpect there- 


© fore am I to be deemed a vagrant ? 
_ © Anſwer boldly, without fear or 
„ ſcruple.* „ 5 
To this interrogation the miſan- 
thrope replied, with a faultering ac- 
cent, If not a vagrant, you incur the 
7 penalty for riding armed in affray of 
* the peace.'—" But, inſtead of ridin 
© armed in affray of the peace, reſumed 
the other, *1 ride in preſervation of the 
© peace; and gentlemen are allowed b: 
© the law to wear armour for their de- 
« fence. Some ride with blunderbuſſes, 
© ſome with piſtols, fome with ſwords, 
© according totheir various inclinations. 
Mine is to wear the armour of m 
©, forefathers: perhaps I uſe them for 
© exerciſe, in order to accuſtom myſelf 
« to fatigue, and ſtrengthen my conſti- 
« tution; perhaps I aſſume them for a 
e 
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But if you ſwagger armed and in 
* diſguife, aſſault me on the highway, 


© or put me in bodily fear for the ſake 


© of the jeſt, the law will puniſh you in 
© earneſt,* cried the other. But m 

5 intention,” anſwered the knight, is 
© carefully to avoid all thoſe occaſions 
© of offences.”—* Then,* ſaid Ferret, 
© you may go unarmed, like other ſober 
6 people.'—" Not fo,* anſwered the 
knight; ©as I propoſe to travel all times, 
« and in all places, mine armour may 


guard me againſt the attempts of trea- 
* chery; it may defend me in combat 


* againſt odds, ſhould I be aſſaulted by 


© a multitude, or have occaſion to bring 


© malefaQors to juſtice.” 

„What, then,' exclaimed the philo- 
ſopher, you intend to co-operate with 
© the honourable fraternity of thief- 
© takers ?'—< I do purpoſe,” ſaid the 


youth, eyeing him with a look of inef- 
fable contempt, * to act as a coadjutor 


© to the law, and even to remedy evils 
© which the law cannot reach; to de- 


te& fraud and treaſon, abaſe inſolence, 


mortify pride, diſcourage ſlander, diſ- 
grace immodeſty, and ſtigmatize in- 


gratitude: but the infamous part of a 


thief-catcher's character I diſclaim. 


Neither do J aſſociate with robbers and 


pickpockets, (knowing them to be 
fuch)- that, in being entrufted with 


their ſecrets, I may the more effec- 


6 

A 

4 

c 

c 

* 

c 

4 

1 

© tually betray them; nor ſhall I ever 
pocket the reward granted by the le- 
© giſlature to thoſe by whom robbers 
© are brought to conviction ; but I ſhall 
* always think it my daty to rid my 
a 

0 

6 

4 

* 

6 
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country of that pernicious vermin 


which preys upon the bowels of the 


commonwealth — not but that an 


incorporated company of licenfed 
thieves might, under proper re- 


gulations, be of ſervice to the com- 


munity.* 


Ferret, emboldened by the paſſive | 


tameneſs with which the ſtranger bore 
his laſt reflection, began to think he 
had nothing of Hector but his outſide, 


and gave a looſe to all the acrimony of 


his party- rancdur. Hearing the knight 
mention a company of licenſed thieves, 
What elſe, ' cried he, © is the majority 
« of the nation? Whatis your ſtanding 
© army at hoine, that eat up their fel- 
© low-ſubje&ts? What are your mer- 
© cenaries abroad, whom you hire to 
„fight their own quarrels? What is 


your militia, that wilt meaſvre of à 
| 6 {agacious 
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s ſagacious miniſtry, but a la ng 

* —_ thieves, who ſteal Ae 
poultry 3 mere idleneſs; and, 
were they confronted with an enemy, 
would ſteal themſelves away? What 
is your ** * * ® hyt a knot of thieves, 
. who pillage the nation under colour of 
law, and enrich themſelves with the 
wreck of their country? When you 
conſider the enormous debt of above 
an hundred millions, the intolerable 


which we groan, and the manner in 
which that burden is yearly accumu- 
lating to ſupport two German eleQo- 
rates, without our receiving any thin 


and ſhadows of conqueſt ; I ſay, 
when you reflect on theſe circum- 
ſtances, and at the ſame time behold 
our cities filled with bankrupts, and 
our country with beggars, can you 
be ſo infatuated as to deny that the 
miniſtry is mad, or worſe than mad; 
our wealth exhauſted, our people mi- 
ſerable, our credit blaſted, and our 
- ſtate on the brink of perdition? This 
proſpect, indeed, will make the fainter 
impreſſion, if we recolle& that we 
ourſelves are a pack of ſuch profli- 
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as deſerve no ſalvation.” 5 
The ſtranger, raiſing his voice to a 
loud tone, replied, * Such, indeed, are 
the inſinuations, equally falſe and 
inſidious, with which the deſperate 
.* emiſſaries of a party endeayour to 
poiſon the minds of his majeſty's 
ſubje&s, in defiance of common ho- 
.* neſty and common ſenſe. But be 
© muſt be blind to all perception, and 
dead to candour, who does not ſee 
and own that we are involved in a juſt 
and neceſſary war, which has been 


proſecuted with vigour, and crowned 
with ſucceſs ; that our taxes are eaſy, 
in proportion to our wealth; that our 
.* conqueſts are equally glorious and 
important; that our commerce flou- 
riſhes, our people are happy, and our 
enemies reduced to deſpair.— s there 
a man who boaſts a Britiſh heart, that 


to patriotiſm, and reproach to Great 
Britain! who act as the emiſſaries of 
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France both in words and writing; 
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load of taxes and impoſitions under 


in return but the ſhews of triumph 


gate, corrupted, puGllanimous raſcals, 


maintained on truly Britiſh E 0 


repines at the ſucceſs and proſperity of 
his country? Such there are, O ſhame 


who exaggerate our neceſſary burdens, 
. *, magnify our dangers, extol the power 


© of our enemies, deride our victories, 
« extenuate our conqueſts, condemn 
© the meaſures of our government, and 
© ſcatter the ſeeds of diſſatisfaction 
through the land. Such domeſtick 
« traitors are doubly the objects of de- 
© teſtation; firſt, in perverting truth; 
© and, ſecondly, in propagating falſe- 
4 hood, to the prejudice of that com- 
© munity of which they have profeſſed 
© themſelves members. One of theſe 
4 
« 
.c 
6 
8 
Cc 
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is well known by the name of Ferret, 


an old, rancorous, incorrigible inſtru- 
ment of ſedition; happy it is for him 
that he has never fallen in my way; 
for, notwithſtanding the maxims of 
forbearance which I have adopted, 
© the indignation which the character 
« of that caitiff inſpires would. pro- 
© bably impel me to ſome act of vio- 


© Jence, and I ſhould cruſh him like an 
ungrateful viper that gnawed the bo- 
© ſom which warmed it into life.“. 


Theſe laſt words were pronounced 
with a wildneſs of look that even hor- 
dered upon phrenzy. The miſanthr 
once more retired to the pantry for ſhel- 


ter, and the reſt of the gueſts were evi- 


dently diſconcerted. 725 
Mr. Fillet, in order to change the 


converſation, which was likely to pro- 
duce ſerious conſequences, expreſſed 


uncommon ſatis faction at the remarks 


which the knight had made; ſigniſied 
his approbation of the honourable office 


he had undertaken; declared himſelf 


happy in having ſeen fuch an accom- 
pliſhed cavalier; and obſerved, that no- 
thing was wanting to render him a com- 

leat knight-errant but ſome celebrated 
8 the miſtreſs of his heart, whoſe 
idea might animate his breaſt, and 
"ſtrengthen his arm to the utmoſt exertian 


of valour: he added, that love was the 
ſoul of chivalry. | 9g 
The ftranger ſtarted at this diſcourſe. 


He turned hiseyes on the ſurgeon with 
a fixed regard; his countenance chang- 
ed; a torrent of tears guſhed down his 
. cheeks; his head ſunk upon his boſom ; 
he heaved a profound figh ; and re- 
mained in ſilence with all the external 


marks of unnutterable ſorrow. The 


company were in ſome meaſure infe&- - 
ed by his deſpondence ; concerning the 


caule of which, however, they would not 


"venture to enquire. . 


By this time the landlady, having diſ- 
poſed of the ſquire, defired to know, 
with many curtſeys, if his honour would 
not 
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not chuſe to put off his wet garments; 
aſſuring him, that ſhe had a very good 
feather · bed at his ſervice, upon which 
many gentlevolks of the virſt quality 
had lain that the ſheets were well air- 
ed, and that Dolly ſhould warm them 
for his worſhip with a pan of coals; 
This hoſpitable offer being repeated, 


he ſeemed to wake from a trance of 


grief; aroſe from his ſeat, and, bow- 
ing courteouſly to the company, with- 
drew. 5 — i 
Captain Crowe, whoſe faculty of 
ſpeech had been all this time abſorbed 
in amazement, now broke into the con- 
verſation with a volley of interjections. 
* Split my ſnatch- block! Odd's firkin ! 
© Splice my old ſhoes ! I have ſailed the 
© (alt ſeas, brother, ſince T was no higher 
© than the Triton's taffrel ; eaſt, weſt, 
© north, and ſouth, as the ſaying is; 
© Blacks, Indians, Moors, Morattos, 
and Seapoys ; but, ſmite my timbers! 
®* ſucha man of wa: 

Here he was interrupted by his ne- 
phew Tom Clarke, who had diſappear- 
ed at the knight's firſt entrance, and 


now produced himſelf with an eagerneſs 


in his look, while the tears ſtarted in 
his eyes. Lord bleſs my ſoul l' cried 
he, I know that gentleman and his 
E ſervant as well as I know my own 
father. I am his own godſon, uncle; 
© he ſtood for me when he was a boy: 
© yes, indeed, Sir, my father was ſteward 
to the eſtate; I may ſay I was bred 
© up in the family of Sir Everhard 
© 'Greaves, who has been dead theſe 
© two years—this is the only fon, Sir 
© Lavuncelot; the beſt-natured, worthy, 
„ generous gentleman— I care not who 
© knows it, I love him as well as if he 
as my own fleſh and blood.“ 

At this period, Tom, whoſe heart 
was of the melting mood, began toſob 
and weep plenteouſly, from pure af- 
fection. Crowe, who was not very 
ſubje& to theſe tenderneſſes, damned 
him for a chicken-hearted lubber ; re- 
peating, with much peeviſhneſs, « What 
© do'ſt cry for? What do'ſt cry for, 


© noddy?* The ſurgeon, impatient to 


know the ſtory of Sir Launcelot, which 
| he had heard imperfectly recounted, 
| begged that Mr. Clarke would compoſe 
himlelf, and relate it as circumſtantially 
as his memory could retain the particu- 
lars; and Tom, wiping his eyes, pro- 


miſed to give him that ſatisfaQion 


want of unexceptionable evidence to 
8 | hang 


which the reader; if he be ſo minded, 

may partake in the next chapter, | 
CHAP. III. 

WHICH THE READER, ON PERUSAf, 

MAY WISH WERE CHAPTER THE 


LAST. 


1 doctor preſcribed a repetatur 


1 of the julep, and mixed the ingre- 
dients ſecundum artem. Tom Clarke 


hemmed thrice, to clear his pipes; 


while the reſt of the company, includ- 
ing Dolly and her mother, who had by 
this time adminiſtered to the knight, 
compoſed themſelves into earneſt and 
huſhed attention. Then the young 


lawyer began his narration to this ef- 
fect. | | | 1 
I tell ye what, gemmen, I don't 
pretend in this here caſe to flouriſh 
© and harangue like a—having never 
© been called to- But what of that, d'ye 
© ſee? Perhaps I may know as much 


as— facts are fads, as the ſaying is. 
© I fhall tell, repeat, and relate a plain 


© ſtory—matters of fact, d'ye ſee, with- 
© out rhetorick, oratory, ornament, or 


© embelliſhment z without repetition, 


© tautology, circumlocution, or going 
© about the buſh; facts which I ſhall 


aver, partly on the teſtimony of my 


* own knowledge, and partly from the 
© information of reſponſible evidences 
© of good repute and credit, any circum · 


© ſtance known to the contrary notwith- 


© ſtanding. For, as the law ſaith, if ſo 


© be as how there is an exception to evi- 


© dence, that exception is, in it's nature, 
© but a denial of what is taken to be 
good by the other party, and exceptio 
„in non exceptis firmat regulam, d'ye 
© ſee. But howlomever, in regard to 
© this here affair, we need not be ſo ſcru- 
« pulous as if we were pleading before 
© a judge ſedente curia.” | 


Ferret, whole curioſity was rather 


more eager than that of any other'per- 


ſon in this audience, being provoked by 


this preamble, daſhed the pipe he had 


juſt filled in pieces againſt the grate; and 


after having pronounced the interjection, 


« Piſh!* with an acrimony of aſpect al- 


together peculiar to himſelf; If, ſaid 
he, impertinence and folly were fe- 
© Jony by the ſtatute, there would be no 
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© and was ſo ſhy and ſilent, thathe would 


© hang ſuch an eternal babbler.'— 
'© Anan, babbler!* cried Tom, redden- 
ing with paſſion, and ſtarting up, I'd 


© have you to know, Sir, that I can bite 


© as well as babble; and that, if I am 
© ſo minded, I can run upon the foot 
© after my game without being in fault, 
© as the ſaying is; and, which is more, 

I can ſhake an old fox by the collar.“ 
How far this young lawyer might 
have proceeded to prove himſelf launch 
on the perſon of the miſanthrope, if he 
had not been prevented, we ſhall not 
determine; but the whole company 
were alarmed at his looks and expreſ- 
fions. Dolly's roſy cheeks aſſumed an 
aſh-colour, while ſhe ran between the 
diſputants, crying, © Naay, naay; vor 


'* the love of God doant then, doant 


© then!* But Captain Crowe exerted 
a parental authority over his nephew, 
ſaying, * Avaſt, Tom, avaſt ! Snugg's 
© the word; we'll have no boarding, 
© dye ſee. Haul forward thy chair 
© apain, take thy berth, and proceed 
with thy ſtory in a direct courſe, with- 
© out yawing like a Dutch yanky.* 

Tom, thus tutored, recollected him- 
ſelf, reſumed his ſeat, and, after ſome 


pauſe, plunged at once into the current 


of narration. * I told you before, 
© gemmen, that the gentleman in ar- 
© mour was the only ſon of Sir Bver- 
hard Greaves, who poſlefſed a free 
eſtate of five thouſand a year in our 
county, and was reſpeCted by all his 
neighbours, as much for his perſonal 
merit as for his family fortune. With 


you have ſeen, I can remember no- 
thing until he returned from the uni- 
verſity, about the age of ſeventeen, 
and then Imyſelf was not more than 
ten years old. The young gemman 
was at that time in mourning for his 
mother; though, God he knows, Sir 
Everhard had more cauſe to rejoice 
than to be afflifted at her death: for, 
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* among friends, here he lowered his 


voice, and Jooked round the kitchen, 
© ſhe was very whimſical, expenſive, and 
© 1ll-tempered—and, I'm afraid, a lit- 
© tle—ypon the—flighty order—alittle 
touched or ſo—but mum for that—the 
© lady is now dead; and it is my maxim, 
© de mortuis ml nift bonum. The young 
© {quire was even then very handſome, 
* and looked remarkable well in his 
© weepers z but he had an aukward air, 
* and ſhambling gait, ſtooped mortally, 
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reſpe& to his ſon Launcelot, whom 
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not look a ftranger in the face, nor 
open his mouth before company. 
Whenever he ſpied a horſe or carriage 
© at the gate, he would make his eſcape 
into the garden, and From thence into 
© the park; where many's the good 
© time and often he has been found ſit- 
© ting under a tree, with a book in his 
© hand, reading Greek, Latin, and other 


* foreign. linguas. 


Sir Eyerhard himſelf was no great 
* ſcholar, and my father had forgot his 
« claſſical learning; and ſo the rector 


© of the pariſh was deſired to examine 
© young Launcelot, It was a long time 


© before he found an opportunity; the 
* ſquire always gave him the ſlip. At 


© length the parſon catched him in bed 
of a morning, and, locking the door, 


to it they went tooth and nail. What 
paſſed betwixt them, the Lord in hea- 
ven knows; but, when the doctor 
came forth, he looked wild and hag- 
gard as if he had ſeen a ghoſt, his face 
as white as paper, and his lips tremb- 
ling like an aſpen-leaf, ** Parſon,” 


© ſaid the knight, © what is the mat- 


© ter?—how do'ſt find my fon? I hope 
& he won't turn out a ninny, and diſ- 


„ grace his family.” The doctor 
© wiping the ſweat from his forehead, 
© replied, with ſome heſitation, he could 


not tell he hoped the beſt—the ſquire 
was, to be ſure, a very extraordinary 
young gentleman. But the father 
urging him to give an explicit anſwerz 
he frankly declared, that, in his opi- 
nion, the ſon would turn out either a 


folly; for his genius and diſpoſition 
were altogether preternatural. The 
knight was ſorely vexed at this decla- 
ration, and fignified his diſpleaſure, 
by ſaying the doctor, like a true 
prieſt, dealt in myſteries and oracles, 
that would admit of different and 
indeed contrary interpretations. He 
afterwards conſulted my father, who 
had ſerved as ſteward upon the eſtate 


for above thirty years, and acquired 


© a conſiderable ſhare of his favour. 


«© Will Clarke,“ ſaid he, with tears in 


© his eyes, what ſhall I do with this 
© unfortunate lad? I would to God he 
© had never been born; for I fear he 
“ will bring my grey hairs with ſorrow 
& to the grave. When I am gone, he 
% will throw away the eſtate, and bring 
« himſelf to infamy and ruin by keep- 
e | « inp 


mirror of wiſdom, or a monument of 
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& ing company with rooks and beg- 
&« gars. O Will! I could forgive ex- 
tc travagance in a young man; but it 
©* breaks my heart to ſce my only ſon 
t give ſuch repeated proofs of a mean 
& ſpirit and fordid diſpoſition!” _ 

Here the old gentleman ſhed a flood 


dow of reaſon, By this time Laun- 
celot was grown fo reſerved to his fa- 
ther, that he jc dom ſaw him, or any 
of his relations, except when he was 
in a manner forced to appear at table, 
and there his baſhfulneſs ſeemed every 
day to encreaſe. On the other hand, 
he had formed ſome very ſtrange con- 
nexions. Every morning he viſited 
the ſtable, where he not only convert- 
ed with the grooms and helpers, but 
ſcraped acquaintance with the horſes: 
he fed his favourites with his own 
hand, ftroaked, careſſed, and rode 


a-field at graſs, and ſaw him at a 


whinny like fo many colts at ſight of 
the dam, and, galloping up to the place 
where he ſtood, ſmell him all over, 
© You muſt know, that I myſelf, 
though a child, was his companion 
in all theſe excurſions. Fe took a 
liking to me on account of my being 
his god-ſon, and gave me more mo- 
ney than I knew what to do with; 
he had always plenty of caſn for the 
aſking, as my father was ordered to 
ſupply him liberally, the knight think- 
ing that a command of money might 
help to raiſe his thoughts to x proper 
conſideration of his own importance, 
He never could endure a common 
beggar, that was not either in a ttate 
of infancy or of old age; but, in other 
reſpects, he made the guineas fly in 
ſuch a manner, as looked more like 
madneſs than generoſity. He had no 
communication with your rich yeg- 
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their families with ſtudied contempt, 
becauſe, forſootb, they pretended to 


„ „ „ „ a a „ „ „ „ «„ „„ 


gentry. | 
© They kept their footmen, their ſad- 
dle-horles, and Chaiſes :* their wives 
and daughters appeared in their jewe!s, 
their filks, and their ſattins, their ne- 
gligees and trollopees; their clumf, 

tanks, like ſo many ſhins of beef, 
were cafed in fxtk hoſe and embroider- 
« ed flippears; their raw red fingers, 


W M a a a 


of tears, and not without ſome. ſha- 


them by turns; till at laſt they grew 
ſo familiar, that, even when they were 


diſtance, they would toſs their manes, 
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men, but rather treated them and 


affume the dreſs and manners ok the 


groſs as the pipes of a chamber er. 


gan, which had been employed in 
© milking the cows, in twirling the 
* mop or churn-ſaff, being adorned 
© with' diamonds, were taught to thrum 


+ the pandola, and even to touch the 


* keys of the harpfichord ; nay, in eve- 
* ry village they kept a route, and ſet 


© up an aſſembly; and in one place a 


© hog- butcher was maſter of the cere- 
© monies. FO 


I have heard Mr. Greaves ridicule 


them for their vanity and aukward 
1mitation 3 and therefore, I believe, 
he avoided all. concerns with them, 
even when they endeavoured to en- 


gage his attention. It was the lower 
{fort of people with whom he chie 


bounteuus benefactor. He was, in 
the literal ſenſe of the word, a careful 
overſeer of the poor; for he went 
from houſe to houfe, induſtriouſſy 
enquiring into the diſtreſſes of the 
people. He repaired their huts, cloath- 
ed their backs, filled their bellies, 
and ſupplied them with neceſſaries for 
© exereiſing their induſtry and different 
© occupations. 


I FH give you one inftance now, as 4 


© ſpecimen of his character. He and 


«© ], ſtrolling one day on the fide of a 


© common, faw two boys picking hips 
© and haws from the hedges; one ſeem- 
ed to be about five, and the other a 
year older; they were both barefoot 
© and ragged, but at the ſame time fat, 
fair, and in good condition. Who 


« do you belong to?” ſaid Mr. Greaves. 


« To Mary Stile, replied the oldeſt, 
« the widow that rents one of them 
« houſen.— “ And how do'ſt live, 


4 my boy 3 Thou lookeſt freſh and 


« jolly ;o reſumed the ſquire. Lived 


„„ well enough till yeſterday,” an{wer- 
© edthe child,” & Andpray what hop-. 
% pened yeſterday, my boy?“ conti-, 


* nued Mr. Greaves. © Happened!” 


© ſaid he, „Why, mammy had a co 


ee ple of little Welch keawes, that gi'en 


« jk enough to fell all our belies 3 


% mammy's and mine, and Dick's here, 
« and my two little ſiſters at hoam: 
te yeſterday the ſquire ſeized the Keawes 
«© for rent; God rot'un! Mammy's 
„% gonè to bed fick and fulky ; my two 


46 filters be ery ing at hoam vor voodʒ 


and Pick and I be come ther 10 
6% pick haws and bullies. « My 


converſed, ſuch as ploughmen, ditch- 
ers, and other day-labourers. To 
every cottager in the pariſh he was a 
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_< My godfather's face grew red as 
* ſcarlet; he took one of the children in 
T either hand, and leading them to- 
e wards the houſe, found Sir Everhard 
E w__ with my father before the gate. 
£ Inſtead of avoiding the old gentleman, 
« xs uſual, he bruſhed up to him with a 


« preſennng the two ragged boys, 
« Surely, Sir,” ſaid he, © you will not 
« countenance that there ruffian, your 
4 ſteward, in opprefling the widow and 


« the fatherleſs? On pretence of diſtrain- 


„ ing for the rent of a cottage, he has 


£ robbed the mother of theſe and other 


« poor infant orphans of two cows, 
% which afforded them their whole ſul. 


« tenance. Shall you be concerned in 


«4 tearing the hard-earned morſel from 


* the month of mdigence? Shall your 


« name, which has been fo long men- 
te tioned as a bleſſing, be now detelted 


« as a curſe by the poor, the helpleſs 


* and forlorn? The father of theſe 
„ babes was once your game keeper, 


% who died of a conſumption caught 


„e in your ſervice. You ſee they are 


« almoſt naked—I found them pluck- 


« ing haws and floes, in order to ap- 


© peiſe their hunger. The wretched 
mother is ſtarving in a cold cottage, 


«c 


ce diſtracted with the cries of other two 
4% infants, clamourous for food; and 
% while her heart is burſting with an- 
„ guiſh and deſpair, ſhe invokes Hea- 
ven to avenge the widow's cauſe up- 
* on the head of her unrelenting land- 
lord!“ | | 
© This unexpected addreſs brought 
* tears into the eyes of the good old 
s gentleman, «© Will Clarke,“ ſaid he 
to my father, “ how durſt you abuſe 
« my authority at this rate? You who 
know I have been always a pro- 
tector, not an oppreſſor of the needy 
and unfortunate, I charge you, go 
immediately .and comfort this poor 
woman with immediate relief; in- 
*« ſtead of her own cows, let her have 
two of the beſt milch cows of my 
« dairy; they ſhall graze in my parks 
« in ſummer, and be foddered with m 
* hay in winter. She ſhall fit rent-free 
for life; and I will take care of theſe 
* her poor orphans,” | | 
This was a very affecting ſcene, 
* Mr. Launcelot took his father's hand 
and k iſſed it, while the tears ran down 
this cheeks; and Sir Everhard em- 
$ braced his fon with great tenderneſs, 
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© crying, * My dear boy! God be 
« praiſed for having given you ſuch a 
<c feeling heart,” My father himſelf 
Was moved, thof a practitioner of 
„the law, and conſequently uſed to 
“ diftrefles, He declared, that he had 


given no directions to diſtrain; and 
© ſpirit ke had never thewn before; and 


© that the bailiff muſt have done it by 
< his own authority. © If that be the 
« caſe,” ſaid the young ſquire, ** let 
te the inhuman raſcal be turned out of 
c our ſervice.” | 46h 
Well, gemmen, all the children 
were immediately cloathed and fed, 
and the poor widow had well-nigh 
run diſtracted with joy. The old 
knight, being of a humane temper 
himſelf, was pleaſed to ſee ſuck proofs 
of his ſon's generoſity: he was not 
angry at his ſpending his money, but 
at ſquandering away his time among 
the dregs of the people. Far you 
muſt know, he not only made matches, 
portioned poor maidens, and ſet up 
young couples that came together 
without money; but he mingled in 
every ruſtick diverſion, and bore away 
the prize in every conteſt. He excelled 
every ſwain of that diſtrict in feats of 
ſtrength and activity; in leaping, run- 


ing, and pitching the bar; and was 
confeſſed to be, out of fight, the beſt 
© dancer at all wakes and holidays. 
© Happy was thecountry-girl who could 


© engage the young ſquire as her part- 


© ner! To be ſure it was a comely ſight 
« for to ſee as how the buxom country- 


_ © Jaſſes, freſh and fragrant, and bluſh= 


© ing like the roſe, in their beſt apparel 


« dight, their white hoſe, and clean 
© ſhort dimity petticoats, their gaudy 


© gowns of printed cotton, their top- 
£ knots and ftomachers, bedizened with 
£ bunches of ribbands of various colours, 
© preen, pink, and yellow; to fee them 


© crowned with garlands, and aſſembled 


£ on May-day, to dance before Squire 


© Launcelot, as he made his morning's 


© progreſs through the village. Then 


all the young peaſants made their ap- 


c pearance with cockades, ſuited to the 
«© fancies of their ſeveral ſweet-hearts, 
© and boughs of flowering hawthorn. 


© The children ſported about like flocks 


of friſking lambs, or the young fry 
* {warming under the ſunny bank of 
© ſome meandering river. The old men 


© and women, in their holiday gar- 


ments, ſtood at 1 doors to 9 


ning, wreſtling, cricket, n 
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from ſuch low- born purſuits. 


bleſſings on bim as he paſſed; the chil- 
dren welcomed him with their ſhrill. 


ſhouts; the damſels with ſongs of 
praiſe; and the young men with tle 
pipe and tabor, marched before him 
to the May-pole, which was bedecked 
with flowers and bloom. There the 
rural dance began; a plentiful dinner, 


with oceans of good liquor, was be- 


ſpoke at the White Hart. The whole 
village was regaled at the ſquire's ex- 


pence; and both the day and the 


night was ſpent in mirth and plea- 
ſure. | 
© Lord help you! he could not reſtif 
he thought there was an aching heart 


in the whole pariſh. Every paultry. 


cottage was in a little time converted 


Into a pretty, ſnug, comfortable ha- 


bitation, with a wooden porch at the 


door, glaſs caſements in the windows, 
* and a liitle garden behind, well ſtored 


with greens, roots, and ſallads. In 
a word, the poor's rate was reduced 
to a mere trifle; and one would have 


thought the golden age was revived 


in Yorkſhire. But, as I told you be- 
fore, the old knight could not bear 
to ſee his only ſon ſo wholly attached 
to theſe lowly pleaſures, while he in- 
duſtriouſly ſhunned all opportunities 
of appearing in that ſuperior ſphere 


to which he was deſigned by nature 


and by fortune, He imputed his 
conduct to meanneſs of ſpirit, and ad- 
viſed with my father touching the pro- 
pereſt expedient to wean his affections 
My 
father counſelled him to ſend the 


young gentleman up to London, to 
* be entered as a ſtudent in the Temple, 
and recommended to the ſuperinten- 


dance of {ome perſon who knew the 
town, and might engage himinſenſi- 


bly in ſuch amuſements and-connex- 
* 10ns, as would ſoon lift his ideas 
£ above the humble objects on which 


they had been hitherto employed. 
This advice appeared ſo ſalutary, that 


it was followed without the leaſt heſi- 


tation. The young ſquire himſelf was 
perfectly well ſatisfied with the propo- 
ſal, and in a few days ſet out for the 
great city; hut there was not a diy 
eye in the pariſh at his departure, al- 
though he prevailed upon his father to 
pay, in his abſence, all the penſions he 
had granted to thoſe who could not 


live on the fruit of their own induſ- 
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try. In what manner he ſpent hig 
time in London, it is none of my bu- 
ſineſs to enquire; thof I know. pretty 
well whatkind of lives are led by gem. 
men of your inns of court. I myſelf once 
belonged to Serjeant's Inn, and wag 
perhaps as good a wit and a critick as 
any . Templar of them all. 
for that matter, thof I deſpiſe vanity, 
I can aver with a ſafe conſcience, that 
I had once the honour to belong ta 


the ſociety called The Town; we were, 


all of us attorneys clerks, gemmen, 
and had our meetings at an ale-houſe 
in Butcher Row, where we regulated 
the diverſions of the theatre. | 

But to return from this digreſſion. 
Sir Everhard Greaves did not ſeem to 
be very well pleaſed with the conduct 
of his ſon at London. He got notice 


of ſome irregularities and ſcrapes into 


which he had fallen; and the ſquite 
ſeldom wrote to his father, except to 
draw upon him for money; which he 
did ſo faſt, that in eighteen months 
the old gemman loſt all patience. 
At this period Squire Darnel chanc- 
ed to die, leaving an only daughter, 


a minor, heireſs of three thouſand a 
year, under the guardianſhip of her 


uncle, Anthony, whoſe brutal cha- 
racter all the world knows. 
breath was no ſooner out of his bro- 
ther's body; than he reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to ſucceed him in parliament as 
repreſentative for the borough of Aſh- 
enton, Now you muſt know, that 
this borough had been for many years 
a bone of contention between the fa- 
miles of Greaves and Darnel; and 
at length the difference was compro- 
miſed by the interpoſition of friends, 
on condition that Sir Everhard and 
Squire Darnel ſhould alternately re- 
preſent the place in parliament. They 
agreed to this compromiſe for their 
mutual convenience; but they were 
never heartily reconciled. Their po- 
litical principles did not tally; and 
their wives looked upon each other 43 
rivals in fortune and magnificence; 
ſo that there was no intercourſe be- 


tween them, thof they lived in the 


ſame neighbourhood. On the con- 
trary, in all diſputes, they conſtantly 
headed the oppoſite parties. Sir Ever- 
hard underſtanding that Anthony 
Darnel had begun to canvaſs, and 
was putting every iron in the fire, 1a 
violation and contempt of the Pact 
Lon Cer. S.3.-4 4 I} familis 


Nay, as 


The 


« familiz before - mentioned, fell into a 
violent peſſion, that brought on a ſe- 
vere fit of the gout, by which he was 
diſabled from giving perſonal atten- 
tion to his own intereſt, My father, 
indeed, employed all his diligence and 
addreſs; and ſpared neither money, 
time, nor conſtitution; till at length he 
drank himſelf into a conſumption, 
which was the death of him. Burt, 
« after all, there is a great difference 
© between a ſteward and a principal. 
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Mr. Darnel attended in propria per- 


« ſona, flattered and careſſed the wo- 
© men, feaſted the ele&ors, hired mobs, 


made proceſſions, and ſcattered about 


© his money in ſuch a manner, that our 
« friends durſt hardly ſhew their heads 
in public. 1 
At this very criſis our young ſquire, 
to whom his father had written an ac- 


expectedly at Greaveſbury Hall, and 
had a long private conference with 
Sir Everhard, The news of his re- 
turn ſpread like wild- fire through all 
that part of the country; bon-fires 
were made, and the bells ſet a 
ringing in ſeveral towns and ſteeples; 
and next morning above even 


hundred people were aſſembled at 
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* the gate, with muſick, flags and 

© ftreamers, to welcome their young 
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ſquire, and accompany him to the bo- 


rough of Aſhenton. He ſet out on 
foot with this retinue, and entered one 
end of the town juſt as Mr. Darnel's 
mob had come in at the other, Both 
arrived about the ſame time at the 
market-place; but Mr. Darnel, 
mounting firſt into the balcony of the 
town-houſe, made a long ſpeech to 


the people in favour of his own pre- 


tenſions, not without ſome invidious 
reflections glanced at Sir Everhard, 
his competitor. Lee 


We did not much mind the accla- 


© mations of his party, which we knew 
© had been hired for the purpoſe; but 
© we were in. ſome pain for Mr. 
© Greaves, who had not been uſed to 
< ſpeak in publick. He took his turn, 
© however, in the balcony; and, unco- 
* vering his head, bowed all round with 
© the moſt engaging courteſy, He was 
dreſſed in a green frock trimmed with 
* gold; and his own dark hair flowed 
* about his ears in natural curls, while 
his face was overſpread with a bluſh, 


$ that improved the glow of youth to à 
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© deeper crimſon, and, I dare ſay, ſetma- 
© ny a female heart a palpitating. When 
© he made his firſt appearance, there 
© was juſt ſuch a humming and clap- 
© ping of hands as you may have heard 


*© when the celebrated Garrick comes 
© upon the ſtage in King Lear, or King 
Richard, or any other top character. 


© But how agreeably were we diſap- 


pointed, when our young gentleman 


© made ſuch an oration as would not 
© have diſgraced a Pitt, an Egmont, or 
© a Murray! While he ſpoke, all was 
© huſhed in admiration and attention 
© you could almoſt have heard a feather 
© drop to the ground, It would have 
© charmed you to hear with what mo- 
© deſty he recounted the ſervices which 
© his father and grandfather had done 
© to the corporation; with what elo= 


_ © quence he expatiated upon the ſhame-. 
count of the tranſaction, arrived un- 


ful infraction of the treaty ſubſiſting 
© between the two families; and with 


© what keen and ſpirited ſtrokes of ſa- 


tire he retorted the ſarcaſms of Dar- 
ha- 
© rangue, than there was ſuch a burſt 
© of applauſe, as ſeemed to rend the 
very ſky, Our muſick immediately 
«© ſtruck up; our people advanced with 
© their enſigns, and, as every man had 
© a good cudgel, broken heads would 
© have enſued, had not Mr, Darnel and 
© his party thought proper to retreat 
© with uncominon diſpatch, He never 
© offered to make another publick en- 
© trance, as he ſaw the torrent ran ſo 
© violently againſt him; but ſat down 
© with his loſs, and withdrew his oppo- 
« ſition, though - at bottom extremely 
© mortified and incenſed. Sir Ever- 
© hard was unanimouſly elected, and 
c appeared to be the happieſt man u 
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© He no ſooner coneluded his 


earth; for, beſides the pleaſure ariſing 
from his victory over this competitor, 
he was now fully ſatisfied that his 
ſon, inſtead of diſgracing, would do 
honour to his family. It would have 
moved a heart af ſtone to ſee with 
what a tender tranſport of paternal 
joy he received his dear Launcelot, 
after having heard of his deportment 
and ſucceſs at Aſhenton; where, by 
the bye, he gave a ball to the ladies, 
and diſplayed as much elegance and 
politeneſs as if he had been bred at 
the court of Verſailles. _ 
This joyous ſeaſon was of ſhort 


$ duration ; in a little time all the hap- 
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_ © pinefs of the family was overcaſt by a 
e fad incident, which hath left ſuch an 
© unfortunate impreſſion upon tke mind 
© of the young gentleman, as, I am 
< afraid, will never be effaced. Mr. 


< Darnel's neice and ward, the great 


c heireſs, whoſe name is Aurelia, was 


© the moſt celebrated beauty of the 


© whole country; if I ſaid the whole 
E kingdom, or indeed all Europe, per- 
_ © haps I ſhould harely dq her juſtice. 
© I don't pretend to be a limner, gem- 
men; nor does it become me to deh- 
2 neate ſuch excellence; but ſurely I 
may preſume to repeat from the play, 


« Oh! theis all that painting can expreſs, | 
4 Or youthful poets fancy when they love!“ 


t At that time ſhe might be about 
© ſeventeen; tall and fair, and ſo ex- 
© quiſitely ſhaped—you may talk of 
your Venus de Medicis, your Diana's, 
< your Nymphs and Galatea's; but if 
£ Praxiteles, and Roubilliac, and Wil- 


$ ton, were to lay their heads together, 


jn order to make à compleat pattern 
# of beauty, they would hard!y reach 
her model of perieRtion.—As for 
complexion, ports will talk cf blend- 
ing the lily with the roſe; and bring 
in a parcel] of ſümilies of cowflips, car- 


Dolly, now, has got a very good com- 


componere maguis.—Miſs Darnel is 
all amazing beauty, delicacy, and 
dignity! Tnen the fofrneſs and ex- 
preſſion of her fine blue eyes; her 
pouting lips of coral hue; her neck, 
that rites like a tower of poliſhed ala- 
baſter between two mounts of ſnow. 


nify talking; it e'er a one of you 
was to meet this young lady alone, in 
the midſt of a heath or common, of 
any unfrequented place, he would 
down on his knees, and think hekneel- 


I' tell you more: ſhe not only re- 
ſembles an angel in beauty, but a ſaint 
in goodneſs, and an hermit in bumi- 
lity—— ſo void of all pride and affec- 
tation; ſo ſoft, and ſweet, and affa- 
ble, and humane !-—Lord! I could tell 
6 ſuch inſtances of her charity! _ 
Sure enough, fhe and Sir Launce- 
lot were formed by nature for each 
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nations, pinks, and daifies.— There's 
plexiun—indeed, ſhe's the very pic- 


ture of health and innocence—you are, 
indeed, my pretty laſs—but, parva 


I tell you what, gemmen, it don't ſig- 
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ed before ſome ſupernatural beipg. 
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© other ; howſoever, the crvel hand of 
© fortune hath intervened, And ſevered 
them for ever. Every ſoul that knew 
© them both, ſaid it was a thouſand 
« pities but they ſhould come together, 
and extinguith, in their happy union, 


the mutual animoſity of the two fami- 


© lies, which had ſo often embroiled 
© the whole neighbourhood. Nothing 
© was heard but the praiſes of Miſs 
© Aurelia Darnel and Mr. Launcelot 
© Greaves; and po doubt the parties 
« were prepoſſeſſed, by this applauſe, in 
« fayour of each other. At length, 
Mr. Greaves went one Sunday to her 
$ pariſh-church; but, though the great- 
© er part of the congregation watched 
© their looks, they could not perceive 
that ſhe took the leaſt notice of 
him, or that he ſeemed to be ſtruck 
with her appearance. He afterwards 
had an opportunity of ſeeing her 
more at leilure, at the York aſſembly, 
during the races; but this opportu- 
nity was productive of no good ef- 
fe, becauſe he had that ſame day 
quarrelie-l with her uncle on the turf, 
An old grudge, you know, gem- 
men, is ſoon inflamed to a freſh rup- 
ture, It was thought Mr. Darnel 
came on purpoſe to ſhew his reſent- 
ment. They differed about a bet 
upon Miſs Clrverlegs; and, in the 
courſe of the diſpute, Mr, Darnel 
called him a petulgat boy, The young 
ſquire, who was as haſty as gunpow- 
der, told him he was man enough to 
chaſtiſe him for his inſolence; and 
would do it on the ſpot, if he thought 
it would not interrupt the diverſion, 
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come to points immediately, had not 
the gentlemen interpoſed; ſo that no- 
thing farther paſſed hut abundance of 
foul language on the part of Mr, 
Anthony, and a repeated defiance to 
ſingle combat. | 

© Mr, Greaves, making a low bow, 
retired from the field; and in the 
evening danced at the aſſembly with 
a young lady from the biſhoprick, | 
ſeemingly in good temper and ſpirits, 
without having any words with Mr. 
Darnel, who was alſo preſent. But 
in the morning he viſited that proud 
neighbour betimes ; and they had al- 
moſt reached a grove of trees on the 
north fide of the town, when they were 
ſuddenly overtaken by half a dozen 
« gentlemeri, who had watched their mo- 
2 tions. 


In all probability they would have N 


# tions. It was in vain for them to diſ- 
e ſemble their deſign, which could not 
now take effect. They gave up their 
* piſtols, and a reconciliation was patch- 
ed up by the preſſing remonſtrances of 
their common friends; but Mr. Dar- 
« nel's hatred ftill rankled at bottom, 
vs and ſoon broke out in the ſequel. 
About three months after this tranſ- 
e ation, his niece Aurelia, with her 
mother, having been to viſit a lady in 
© the chariot; the horſes being young, 
£ and not uſed to the traces, were ſtartled 
eat the braying of a jack-aſs on the 
* common; anc taking tright, ran away 
« with the carriage like lightning. The 
© coachman was thrown from the box, 
© and the ladies ſcreamed piteouſty for 
* help. Mr, Greaves chanced to be a- 
* horſcback on the other ſide of an in- 
e cloſure, when he heard their ſhrieks ; 
© and riding up to the hedge, knew 
© the chariot, and ſaw their diſaſter. 
The horſes were then running full 


© ſpeed in ſuch a direction, as to drive 


© head-long over a precipice into a 
« ſtone-quarry, where they and the cha- 


* 


pieces. | 


© You may conceive, gemmen, what 


© his thoughts were when he ſaw ſuch 


a fine young lady, in the Rower of her 


© age, juſt plunging into eternity; when 
© he ſaw the lovely Aurelia on the 
© brink of being precipitated among 
© rocks, 
* muſt be mangled and tore aſunder 


when he perceived, that before be CH IT APPEARS THAT THR. 


© could ride round by the gate; the tra- 

* gedy would be finiſhed. The fence 
was ſothick and high, ftanked with a 
broad ditch on the outſide, that he 
© could not hope to clear it, although 
© he was mounted on Scipio, bred out 
of Miſs Cowlſlip, the fire Muley, and 
© his grandfire the famous Arabian 
* Muſtapha. Scipio was bred by my 


© father, who would not have taken a 


© hundred guineas for him from any 
© other perfon but the young ſquire 
© Indeed, I have heard my poor father 


© fay 


By this time Ferret's impatience was 


become fo outrageous, that he exclaim- 


ed in a furious tone, © Damn your fa- 


© ther! and his horſe, and his colt into 
* the bargain!” | | 

Tom made no reply; but began to 
ſtrip with great expedition. Captain 
Crowe was io choaked with paſſion, that 
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© riot, and the ladies, muſt be daſhed in 


where her delicate limbs 


29 
he could utter nothing but disjointed 
ſentences: he roſe from his ſeat, bran- 
diſhed his horſe-whip, and feizing his 
nephew by the collas, cried, * Odd's 
© lveartlikins} firrah, I have a good 
mind Devil fire your running tackle, 
you land · lubber t can't you ſteer with- 
+ out all this tacking hither and thi- 
© ther, and the Lord knows whither ?— 


Noint my block I'd give thee arope's 
© end for thy ſupper, if it wan't—" 


Dolly had conceived a fneaking kind- 
neſs for the young lawyer; and think- 
ing tim in danger of being roughly 


handled, flew to his relief. She twiſted 


her hand in Crowe's neckcloth without 
ceremony, crying, © Sha't then, I tel} 
© thee, old coger. Who kears a vig 
for thy vooliſh trantrums ?' 


While Crowe looked black in the 
face, and ran the riſque of firangula- 
tion under the gripe of this Amazon, 


r. Clarke having diſengaged himſelf 
of his hat, wig, coat, and waiſtcoat, ad- 


vaneed, in an elegant attitude of manual 
offence, towards the miſanthrope; who 
ſnatched up a gridiron from the chim 


ney- corner, and Diſcord ſeemed to el 
her ſooty wings in expectation of battle. 


But as the reader may have more than 
once already curſed the unconſcionable 


length of this chapter, we muſt poſt= 
pone to the next opportunity the inci- 
dents that fucceeded this denunciation 
of war. | | 7" of | 


CHAP. Iv. 


KNIGHT, WHEN HEARTILY SET 
IN FOR SLEEPING, WAS Nor 
EASILY DISTURBED, | 


I. all probability the kitchen of the 
1 Black Lion, from a domeſtick tem- 
ple of ſociety and good-feltowihip, 


would have been converted into a fcene 
or ſtage of ſanguinary diſpute, had not 


Pallas or Diſcretion interpoſed in the 


perſon of Mr. Filtet; and, with the af- 


ſiſtance of the oſtler, diſarmed the com- 
batants, not only of their arms, but alſo 


of their reſentment. P's, | 
The impetuoſity of Mr. Clarke was 


a little checked at the fight of the grid- 
tron, which Ferret brandiſhed with un- 
common dexterity; a circumttance froin 
whence the company were, upon re- 


flexion, induced to believe, that before 


he plunged into the ſea of politics, he 
had occalionally figurtd in the chars - 
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20 
ter of that facetious droll, who accom- 
panies your itinerant phyſicians, under 
the familiar appellation of Merry-An- 
drew, or Jack-Pudding, and on a 
wooden ſtage entertains the populace 
with a ſols on the ſalt- box, or a ſonnata 
on the tongs and gridiron. Be that as 
it may, the young lawyer ſeemed to be 
a little diſcompoſed at the glancing of 
this extraordinary weapon of offence, 


which the fair hands of Dolly had 


fcoured until it ſhone as bright as the 
ſhield of Achilles; or as the emblem 
of good old Engliſh fare, which hangs 
by a red ribband round the neck of that 
thrice-honoured ſage's head, in velvet 
bonnet caſed, who preſides by rotation 
at the genial board, diſtinguiſhed by 


the title of the Beef Stake Club: where 


the delicate rumps irreſiſtibly attract 
the ſtranger's eye; and, while they ſeem 
to cry, Come cut me come cut me!' 
conſtrain, by wondrous ſympathy, each 
mouth to overflow: where the obliging 
and humorous Jemmy B-——=t, the gen- 
tle Billy H—— d, replete with human 
| Kindnets; and the generous Johnny 


B— d, reſpeted and beloved by all 


the world, attend as the prieſts and mi- 

niſters of mirth, good cheer, and jollity, 

and aſſiſt with culinary art the raw, 
unpractiſed, aukward gueſt, 


But, to return from this digreſſive 


ſimile; the oltler no ſooner ſtepped be- 
tween thoſe menacing antagoniſts, than 


Tom Clarke very quietly reſumed his 


cloaths, and Mr. Ferret reſigned the 


gridiron without farther queſtion, "The _ 


doctor did not find it quite ſo eaſy to 
releaſe the throat of captain Crowe from 
the maſculine graſp of the virago Dolly, 


whole fingers could not be diſengaged 
until the honeſt ſeaman was almoſt at 


the Jaſt gaſp. After ſome pauſe, dur- 
ing which he panted for breath, and 
untied his neckcloth, Damn thee for a 
© brimſtone galley,* cried he; I was 
never ſo grappled withal ſince I knew 
© a card from a compals.—Adzooks ! 
© thejade has ſo taughtened my rigging, 
d'ye ſee, that Snatch my bowlines, 
© if I come athwart thy hawſer, I'II 
© turn thy keel upwards—or mayhap 
© ſet thee a-driving under thy bare 
« poles—I will—I will, you hell- fire, 
£ ſaucy—lI will.” 3 | 

Dolly made no reply; but ſeeing Mr, 
Clarke ſit down again with great com- 
poſure, took her ſtation likewiſe at the 


oppoſite hide of the apartment. Then 
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Mr. Fillet requeſted the lawyer, to pros 
ceed with his ſtory ; which, after three 


hems, he accordingly proſecuted in theſe 
words. 


© I told you, gemmen, that Mr. 
Greaves - was mounted on Scipio, 


© when he ſaw Miſs Darnel and her 
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© Mrs, Darnel, far from being ſhy : 
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„mother in danger of being hurried 


over a precipice. Without reflecting 
a moment, he gave Scipio the ſpur, 
and at one ſpring he cleared five and 
twenty feet, over hedge and ditch, 


and every obſtruction. Then he rode 


full ſpeed, in order to turn the coach- 
horſes; and finding them quite wild and 
furious, endeavoured to drive againſt 
the counter of the hither horſe, which 
he miſſed, and ſtaked poor Scipio on 
the pole of the coach. The ſhock 
was ſo great, that the coach-horſes 
made a full ſtop within ten yards of 
the quarry; and Mr. Greaves was 
thrown forwards towards the coach- 
box, which mounting with admirable 
dexterity, he ſeized the reins before the 
horſes could recover of their fright. 
At that inſtant the coachman came 
running up, and looſed them from the 
traces with the utmoſt diſpatch. Mr, 
Greaves had now time to give his at- 
tention to the ladies, who were well- 


nigh diſtracted with fear. He no 


ſooner opened the chariot-door, than 


Aurelia, with a wildneſs of look, 


ſprung into his arms; and, claſping 


him round the neck, fainted away. 


J leave you to gueſs, gemmen, what 
were his feelings at this inſtant. The 
mother was not ſo diſcompoſed, but 
that ſhe could contribute to the reco- 
very of her daughter, whom the young 
ſquire ſtill ſupported in his embrace. 


At length ſhe retrieved the uſe of her 


ſenſes; and perceiving the ſituation 
in which ſhe was, the blood reviſited 


her face with a redoubled glow, while 
ſhe deſired him to ſet her down upon 


the turf. | 


or reſerved in her compliments of 
acknowledgments, kiſled Mr. Laun- 
celot without ceremony, the tears of 
gratitude running down her cheeks. 
She called him her dear fon, her ge- 
nerous deliverer, who, at the hazard 


of his own life, had ſaved her and her 
child from the moſt diſmal fate that 


could be imagined. | 

Mr. Greaves was ſo much tran+ 

ſported on this occaſion, that he EE 
5 no 
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not help diſcloſing a paſſion which 
«-he had hitherto induſtriouſly con- 


« cealed. 
« he, © was but a common office of 
« humanity, which I would have per- 
« formed for any of my fellow-crea- 
4 tures; but, for the preſervation of 


4% Miſs Aurelia Darnel, I would at 


&« any time ſacrifice my life with plea- 
cc ſure,” 
© hear this declaration unmoved ; her 
«© face was again fluſhed, and her eyes 
© ſparkled with pleaſure; nor was the 
© youth's confeſſion diſagreeable to the 
good lady her mother, who at one 
glance perceived the advantages of 
ſuch an union between the two fa- 
milies. | | | 

© Mr, Greaves propoſed to ſend the 


coachman to his father's ſtable for a 


pair of ſober horſes, that could be 


depended upon, to draw the ladies 
home to their own habitation; but they 


declined the offer, and choſe to walk, 
as the diſtance was not great. He 


conductor; and each taking him 
under the arm, he ſupported them to 


their own gate, where ſuch an appa- 


'* rition filled all the domeſticks with 
© aſtoniſhment. Mrs. Darnel, taking 
him by the hand, led him into the 
room, where ſhe welcomed him with' 
another affectionate embrace, and in- 
dulged him with an ambrofial kiſs of 
Aurelia; ſaying, „But for you, we 
© had both been by this time in eter- 
„ nity. Sure it was Heaven that ſent 
« you as an angel to our aſſiſtance!” 
dhe kindly enquired if he had himſelf 
© ſuſtained any damage in adminiſtering 
that deſperate remedy to which they 
© owed their lives. She entertained 
© him with a ſmall collation; and, in 
© the courſe of the converſation, la- 
© mented the animoſity which had ſo 
long divided two neighbouring fa- 
© milies of ſuch influence and character. 
He was not flow in ſignifying his ap- 
F probation of her remarks, and ex- 
« preſſing the moſt eager deſire of ſeeing 
Aall thoſe unhappy differences removed: 
in a word, they parted with mutual 


e ſatisfaction, 


© Juſt as he advanced from the out- 
© ward gate, on his return to Greaveſ- 
* bury-Hall, he was met by Anthony 


© Darnel on horſeback 3 who riding up 


to him with marks of ſurprize and 
* reſentment, ſaluted/him with, # Your 


c What I have done,“ ſaid 


The young lady did not 
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ic ſervant, Sir.— Have you any com- 
„ mands for me?” The other replying 
© with an air of indifference, ©* None at 
„ all;” Mr. Darnel aſked what had 
© procured him the honour of a viſit. 
The young gentleman perceiving, by 
© the manner in which he ſpoke, that 
* the old quarrel was not yet extin- 
© gwiſhed, anſwered, with equal diſ- 
© dain, that the viſit was not intended 
c 
c 
6 


* 


for him; and that if he wanted to 
know the cauſe of it, he might in- 
form himſelf by his own ſervants, 
« So I ſhall,” cried the uncle of Au- 
reſia; „ and perhaps let you know 
my ſentiments of the matter. 
« Hereafter as it may be!“ ſaid the 
youth; who, turning out of the ave- 
nue, walked home, and made his fa- 
ther acquainted with the particulars of 
this adventure, ö 
The old gentleman chid him for 
his raſhneſs, but ſeemed pleaſed with 
the ſucceſs of his attempt; and Rill 
more ſo, when he underitood his ſen- 
timents of Aurelia, and the deport- 
ment of the ladies. bY. 
© Next day the ſon ſent over a fer- 
© yant. with a compliment, to enquire 
© about their health; and the meſſen- 
ger, being ſeen by Mr. Darnel, was 
„told that the ladies were indiſpoſed, 
© and did not chuſe to be troubled with 
« meſſages. The mother was really 
«© ſeized with a fever, produced by the 
© agitation of her ſpirits, which every 
© day became more and more violent, 
© until the phyficians deſpaired of her 
life. Believing that her end ap- 
«© proached, ſhe ſent a truſty ſervant to 
© Mr. Greaves, deſiring that ſhe might 
© ſee him without delay; and he imme- 
© diately ſet out with the meſſenger, 
« wha introduced him in the dark. 
© He found the old lady in bed, al- 
© molt exhauſted; and the foir Aurelia 
« fitting by her, overwhelmed with 
grief her lovely hair in che utmoſt diſ- 
order, and her charming eyes enflamed 
with weeping. The good lady beck- 
oning Mr. Launcelot to approach, 
and directing ail the attendants to 
quit the room, except a favourite 
* maid, from whom I learned the ſtory, 
© ſhe took him by the. hand, and og 
© her eyes upon him with all the fond's 
© neſs of a mother, ſhed ſome tears in 
© filence, while the ſame marks of ſor- 
© row trickled down his cheeks. After 
$. this aftecting pauſe, My dear tan,” 
hy $ laid 


\ 
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« ſaid ſhe, © Oh! that I could have lived 
« to ſee you ſo indeed! You find me 
« haftening to the goal of life.“ Here 
© the tender-hearted Aurelia, being un- 
© able to contain herſelf longer, broke 
© out into a violent paſſion of grief, and 
© wept aloud. The mother, waiting 
« patiently till ſhe had thus given vent 
© to her anguiſh, calmly entreated her 
to reſign herſelf ſubmiſſively to the 
© will of Heaven: then turning to Mr. 
© Launcelot, © I had indulged,” ſaid 
« the, a fond hope of ſeeing you allied 
« to my family.— This is no time for 
« me to inſiſt upon;the ceremonies and 
« forms of a vain world. Aurelia 
« looks upon you with the eyes of 
« tender prepoſſeſſion. No ſooner 
© had ſhe pronounced theſe words, than 
© he threw himſelf on his knees before 
© the young lady, and preſſing her 
© hand to his lips, breathed the ſofteſt 
© expreſſions which the moſt delicate 
love could ſuggeſt. I know,” re- 
©. ſumed the mother, that your paſſion 
« js mutually ſincere; and I ſhould die 
« ſatisfied, if I thought your union 
« would not be oppoſed; but that vio- 
4 lent man, my brother-in-law, who 


d is Aurelia's ſole guardian, will 


« thwart her wiſhes with every ob- 
« ftacle that brutal reſentment and 
« implacable malice can contrive. Mr. 


& Greaves, I have long admired your 


« yirtues, and am confident that I can 
„ depend upon your honour, -You 
„ ſhall give me your word that, when 
I am gone, you will take no ſteps in 


« this affair without the concurrence. 


„ of your father; and endeavour, by 
«« all fair and honourable means, to 
« yanquiſh the prejudices and obtain 
c the conſent of her uncle: the reſt we 


« mult leave to the diſpenſation of Pro- 


« vidence.“ 


The ſquire promiſed, in the moſt 
_ © ſolemn and fervent manner, to obey 


all her injunctions, as the laſt dictates 
of a parent whom he ſhould never 
ceaſe to honour. 


4 

[ 

6 

0 

« tary advice touching their conduct 

. 4 and after marriage; and pre- 

© ſented him with a ring, as a memorial 

© of her affection. At the ſame time he 

pulled another off his finger, and 

© made a tender of it as a pledge of his 

« love to Aurelia, whom her mother 

© permitted to receive this token, Fi- 
* nally, he took a laſt farewel of the 


Then ſhe favoured 
them both with a great deal of ſalu- 
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good matron, and returned to h's fa. 
© ther with the particulars of this inter- 
© view, | 
In two days Mrs. Darnel departed 
this life; and Aurelia was removed to 
the houſe of a relation, where her 
ings had like to have proved fatal to 
1er conſtitution, 
© In the mean time, the mother was 
no ſooner committed to the earth, than 
Mr. Greaves, mindful of her exhor- 
tations, began to take meaſures for a 
reconciliation with the guardian. He 
engaged ſeveral gentlemen to inter- 
poſe their good offices, but they al. 
ways met with the moſt mortifying 
repulſes; and at laſt Anthony Darnel 
declared that his hatred to the houſe 
of Greaves was hereditary, habitual, 
and unconquerable, He ſwore he 
would ſpend his heart's blood to per- 
petuate the quarrel ; and that, ſooner 
than his niece ſhould match with 
young Launcelot, he would ſacrifice 
her with his own hand, 
The young gentleman, finding his 
33 ſo rancorous and invincible, 
eft off making any farther advances; 
and, ſince he found it impoſſible to 
obtain his conſent, reſolved to culti- 
vate the good graces of Aurelia, and 
wed her in deſpite of her implacable 
guardian. He found means to eſta- 
bliſh a literary correſpondence with 
her as ſoon as her grief was a little 
abated, and even to effect an inter- 
view after her return to her own 
houſe. But he ſoon had reaſon to re- 
pent of this indulgence; the uncle 
entertained ſpies upon the young lady, 
who gave him an account of this meet- 
ing; in conſequence of which ſhe was 
ſuddenly hurried to ſome diſtant part 
of the country which we never could 
diſcover. Ds 
© It was then we thought Mr. Laun- 
celot a little diſordered in his brain, 
his grief was ſo wild, and his paſſion ſo 
impetuous. He refuſed all fuſtenance 
neglected his perſon; renounced his 
amuſements; rode out in the rain, 
ſometimes bare- headed; ſtrolled about 
the fields all night; and became fo 
peeviſh, that none of the domeſticks 
durſt ſpeak to him without the ba- 
zard „ . bones. Having played 
theſe pranks for about three weeks, 
to the unſpeakable chagrin of his fa- 
ther, and the aſtoniſhment of all who 
knew him, be ſuddenly grew calm, 


« and 
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* and his good · humour returned. But 
e this, as your ſea- faring people ſay, 
« was a deceitful calm, that ſoon uſhered 
jn a dreadful ſtorm, 15 

He had long ſought an opportunity 
5 to tamper with ſome of Mr. Darnel's 
« ſervants, who might inform him of 
„the place where Aurelia was con- 
« fined; but there was not one about 
© the family who could give him that 
« ſatisfa&ion; for the perſons who ac- 
« companied her remained as a watch 
© upon her motions, and none of the 
other domeſticks were privy to the 
© tranſation, All attempts proving 
« fruitleſs, he could no longer reſtrain 
© his impatience; but throwing himſelf 
© in the way of the uncle, upbraided 
« him in ſuch harſh terms, that a for- 
© mal challenge enſued. They agreed 
to decide their difference without wit- 
© neſſes; and one morning, before ſun - 
« rife, met on that very common where 


Mr. Greaves had ſaved the life of 


Aurelia. The firſt piſtol was fired 


© on each fide without any effect; but 
Mr. Daruel's ſecond wounded the 


© young ſquire in the flank ; neverthe- 


© leſs, having a piſtol in reſerve, he de- 


© fired his antagoniſt to aſk his life. 
The other, inſtead of ſubmitting, 
«© drew his ſword; and Mr, Greaves, 
c 
his example. The conteſt then be- 
came very hot, though of ſhort cont1- 
© nuance. Darnel being diſarmed at 

the firſt onſet, our young ſquire gave 

him back his ſword, which he was 

baſe enough to uſe a ſecond time 


againſt his conqueror. Such an in- 


tance of repeated ingratitude and 
brutal ferocity diveſted Mr. Greaves 
of his temper and forbearance. He 


attacked Mr. Anthony w.th great 


fury, and at the firſt lounge ran him up 


to the hilt; at the ſame time ſeizing 


" 

« 

o 

c 

* 

6 

« 

* 

I 
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© with his left-hand the ſhell of his 

© enemy's ſword, which he broke in 

© diſdain. Mr. Darnel having fallen, 
_ © the other immediately mounted his 

© horſe, which he had tied to a tree be- 

* fore the engagement; and riding full 

„ 

4 

1 

1 

o 

6 
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{ſpeed to Aſhenton, ſent a ſurgeon to 
nthony's aſſiſtance. He afterwards 


a. aye confeſſed all *theſe parti - 
culars to his father, who was over- 
whelmed with conſternation, for the 
wounds of Darnel were judged mor- 
tal; and, as no perſon had ſeenghe 

© particulars of the duel, Mr. Laun- 
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firing his piece into the air, followed 


* 


celot might have been convicted of 
murder. 

© On theſe conſiderations, before a 
warrant could be ſerved upon him, 
the old knight, by dint of the moſt 
eager intreaties, accompanied with 
marks of horror and deſpair, prevail- 
ed upon his ſon to withdraw * 
from the kingdom until ſuch time 
as the ſtorm ſhould be over- blown. 
Had his heart been unengaged, he 
would have choſe to travel; but at 
this period, when his whole ſoul was 
engroſſed, and ſo violently agitated by 
his paſſion for Aurelia, nothing but 
the fear of ſeeing the old gentleman 
'run diſtracted would have induced 


young lady, far leſs quit the kingdom 
where ſhe reſided. | 
Well, then, gemmen, he repaired to 
Harwich, where he embarked for 
Holland; from whence he proceeded to 
Bruſſels, where he procured a paſſport 
from the French king, by virtue of 
which he travelled to Marſeilles, and 
there took a tartan for Genoa, The 
firſt letter Sir Everhard rectived from 
him was dated at Florence. Mean 
while the ſurgeon's prognoſtick was 
not altogether verified, Mr, Darnel 
did not dieimmediately of his wounds; 
but he lingered a long time, as it were, 
in the arms of death, and even partly 
recovered ; yet, in all probability, he 
will never be wholly reſtored to the 
enjoyment of his health, and is oblig- 
ed every ſummer to attend the hot- 
wells at Briſtol. As his wounds be- 
an to heal, his hatred to Mr, Greaves 
eemed to revive with augmented vio- 
lence z and he is now, if poſſible, more 


conciliation, | 

Mr. Launcelot, afterhaving endea- 
youred to amuſe his imagination with 
a ſucceſſion of curious objects in a 
tour of Italy, took up his reſidence 
at a town called Piſa; and there fell 


nothing could rouze him but tbe 
news of his father's death. _ 

The old gentleman (God reſt his 
ſoul!) never held vp his head after the 
departure of his darling Launcelot ; 
and the dangerous condition of Dar- 


was reinforced by the obſtinate ſilence 
«© of the youth, and certain accounts of 
« his diſordered mind which he had 


iD2z 6 received 


him to deſiſt from the purſuit of that 


than ever determined againſt all re- 


into a deep melancholy, from which 


nel kept up his r this 
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received from ſome of thoſe perſons 


« who take pleaſure in communicating 


diſagrecable tidings. A. complica- 
tion of all theſe grievances, co-operat- 
ing with a ſevere fit of the gout and 
gravel, produced a fever, which in a 
few days brought Sir Everhard to his 
long home, after he had ſettled his 


affairs with Heaven and earth, and 


made his peace with. God and man. 
I'll aſſure you, gemmen, he made a moſt 
edifying and Chriſtian end: he died 
regretted by all his neighbours except 
Anthony; and might be ſaid to be 


 embalmed by the tears of the poor, to 


whom he was always a bounteous 
benefaQor, | 

When the ſon, now Sir Launcelot, 
came home, he appeared ſo meagre, 
wan, and holloweeyed, that the ſer— 
vants hardly knew their young malter, 
His firſt care was to take poſſeſſion af 


his fortune, and ſettle accounts with 


the ſteward, who had ſucceeded my 
father. Theſe affairs being diſcuſſed, 
he ſpared no pains to get intelligence 
concerning Miſs Darnel, and ſoon 
learned more of that young lady than 


he defired to know; for it was be- 


come the common talk of the country 
that a match was agreed upon between 
her and young Squire Sycamore, a 
gentleman of a very great fortune. 
Theſe tidings were probably confirmed 


under her own hand, in a letter which. 


the wrote to Sir Launceiot. The 
contents were never exactly known 
but to the parties themſelves ; never- 
theleſs, the effects were too viſible; 
tor, from that bleſſed moment, he 
ſpoke not one word to any living 
creature for the ſpace of three days; but 
was ſeen ſometimes to ſhed a flood of 
tears, and ſometimes to burſt out into 


a fit of laughing. At laſt he broke 


ſilence, and ſeemed to wake from his 


diſorder. He became more fond than 
ever of the exerciſe of riding, and be- 


gan to amuſe himſelf again with acts 


of henevolence. | 
+ One inltance of his generoſity and 


juſtice deſerves to be recorded in braſs 


or marble. You mult know, gem- 
men, the rector of the pariſh was late- 
ly dead, and Sir Everhard had pro- 
miſed the preſentation to another 
clergyman, 
Launcelot chancing one Sunday to 


ride through a lane, perceived a horſe, 


In the mean time, Sir 
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faddled and bridled, feeding on the 
ſide of a fence; and caſting his eyes 
around, beheld on the other fide of 
the hedge an object lying extended 
on the ground, which he took to be 
the body of a murdered traveller, 


He forthwith alighted; and leaping 


into the field, deſcried a man at full 
length wrapped in a great coat, and 
writhing in agony. | 
nearer, he found it was a clergyman 
in his gown and caſſock. When he 
inquired into the caſe, and offered his 


aſſiſtance, the ſtranger roſe up, thank» 


ed him for his courteſy, and declared 
that he was now very well. The 
knight, who thoyght there was ſome- 


thing myſterious in this incident, ex- 


preſſed a deſire to know the cauſe of 
his rolling in the graſs in that man- 


ner; and the clergyman, who knew _ 
his perſon, made no ſcruple in gratify. 
ing his curioſity. „ You mult know, 


Sir,“ ſaid he, „I ſerve the curacy of 
your own pariſh, for which the late 
incumbent paid me twenty pounds a 


year; but this ſum being ſcarce ſuf. 
. ficient to maintain my wiſe and chil. 


dren, who are five in number, I agreed 


to read prayers in the afternoon at 


another church about four miles from 
hence; and for this additional duty 


I receive ten pounds more. As 1 
keep a horſe, it was formerly an 


agreeable exerciſe rather than a toll ; 
but of late years I have been af- 
flicted with a rupture, for which I 
conſulted the moſt eminent opera- 


tors in the kingdom; but I have no 


cauſe to rejoice in the effeds of their 
advice, though one of them aſſured 
me I was compleatly cured. The 
malady is now more troubleſome 
than ever; and often comes upon me 
ſo violently while I am on horſe- 
back, that I am forced to alight, and 


lie down upon the ground, until the 
cauſe of the diſorder can, for the time, 


be reduced. OO 

* Sir Launcelot not only condoled 
with him upon his misfortune, but 
defired him to throw up the ſecond 


cure, and he would pay him ten pounds 


a year out of his on pocket. Your 


generoſity confounds me, good Sir,” 


replied the clergyman ; “ and yet I 
ought not to be ſurprized at any in- 
ſtance of benevolence in Sir Laun- 


« Felot Greaves z but I will check the 


16 fulneſe 


Approaching 
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«© fulneſs of my heart. I ſhall only 
4 gbſerve, that your good intention to- 
« wards me can hardly take effect. 
« The gentleman who is to ſucceed 
« the late incumbent has given me 
« notice to quit the premiſes, as hehath 
« provided a friend of his own for the 
«c curacy.“— “ What!“ cried the 
© knight, does he mean to take your 
« bread from you without aſſigning 
« any other reaſon?“ “ Surely, Sir,” 


© repliedithe eceleſiaſtick, “I know of 


« no other reaſon. I hope my morals 


 « are irreproachable, and that I have 


« done my duty with a conſcientious 
« regard; I may venture an appral to 


« the pariſhioners, among whom I have 


„ lived theſe ſeventeen years. After 


« all, it is natural for every man to fa- 
%s your his own friends in preference 
to ſtrangers. As for me, I propole 
« to try my fortune in the great city; 


« and I doubt not but Providence will 
« provide for me and my little ones.“ 

To this declaration Sir Launcelot 
made no reply; but riding home, ſet 
© on foot a ſtriét enquiry into the cha- 
£ racter of this man, whoſe name was 
© Jenkins. He found that he was a re- 
© puted ſcholar, equally remarkable for 


© his modeſty and good life; that he 
© viſited the ſick, aſſiſted the needy, 


_ © compromiſed diſputes among his 
© neighbou:s, and ſpent his time in ſuch 


© a manner as would have done honour 


© to any Chriſtian divine. Thus in- 
© formed, the knight ſent for the gentle- 
© man to whom the living had been pro- 
© miſed, and accoſted him to this effect: 
« Mr. Tootle, I have a favour to aſk 
« of you. The perſon who ſerves 


te the cure of this pariſh is a man of 
© good character, beloved by the peo- 


„ple, and has a large family. I ſhall 
56 be obliged to you if you will conti- 
4 nue him in thecuracy.” The other 


« told him he was ſorry he could not 


comply with his requeſt, being that 
© he had already promiſed the curacy to 
- © a friend of his own, No matter,” 
© replied Sir Launcelot; “ ſince I have 
not intereſt with you, I will endea- 
1% your to provide for Mr. Jenkins in 
„ ſome other way? 
That fame afternoon he walked 
* over to the curate's houſe, and told 
* him that he had ſpoken in his behalf 
to Dr. Tootle, but the curacy was 
pre engaged. The good man having 
madea thouſand acknowledgments for 
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© the trouble his honour had taken, 1 
«© have not intereſt ſufficient to make 
« you curate,” ſaid the knight, “ butT 
« can give you the living itſelf, and 
© that you ſhall have.“ So ſaying, he 
retired, leaving Mr. Jenkins incapa- 
ble of uttering one ſyllable, ſo pow- 
erfully was he ſtruck with this unex- 
peed turn of fortune. The preſen- 
tation was immediately made out; 


and in a few days Mr. Jenkins was 


ut in poſſeſſion of his benefice, to the 
inexpreſſible joy of the congregation. 
© Hitherto every thing went r.zht, 
and every unprejudiced perſon con 
mended the knight's conduct. But in 


a little time his generoſity ſeemed to 


overleap the bounds of diſcretion; 
and even, in ſome caſes, might be 
thought tending to a breach of the 
king's peace, For example, he com- 
pelled, vi et armis, a rich farmer's 


ſon to marry the daughter of a cot- 
tager, whom the young fellow had 


debauched. Indeed, it ſeems there 
was a promiſe of marriage in the caſe, 
though it could not be legally aſcer- 
tained, The wench took on diſmal- 
ly; and her parents had recourſe to 


delinquent, expoſtulated with him ſe- 


verely on the injury he had done the 


young woman, and exhorted him to 
fave her life and reputation by per- 
forming his promiſe ; in which caſe 


he (Sir Launcelot) would give her 


three hundred pounds to her portion. 
Whether the farmer thought there 
was ſomething intereſted in this un- 
common offer, or was a little elevated 
by the conſciouſneſs of his father's 
wealth, he rejected the propoſal with 
ruſtick diſdain; and ſaid, if fo be as 


how the wench would ſwear the child 
to him, he would ſettle it with the 
« pariſh; but declared, that no ſquire 


in the land ſhould oblige him to 
© buckle with ſuch a cracked pitcher, 
© This reſolution, however, he could 
© not maintain; for in leſs than two 
© hours the rector of the pariſh had di- 
© reQtion to publiſh the banns, and the 


© ceremony was performed in due courſe, 
Nov, though we know not preciſe- 


© ly the nature of the arguments that 
© were uſed with the farmer, we may 
© conclude they were of the minatory 
e ſpecies; for the young fellow could 
© not, for ſome time, look any perſon 
+ in the face, | 
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© The knight acted as he general 
redreſſer of grievances. If a woman 
complained to him of being ill-treat - 
ed by her huſband, he firſt enquired 
into the foundation of the complaint, 


defendant, If the warning had no 
effect, and the man proceeded to freſh 
acts of violence, then his judge took 
the execution of the law in his own 
hand, and horſe-whipped the party. 
Thus he involved himſelf in ſeveral 
law - ſuits, that drained him of pretty 
I,rge ſums of money. He ſeemed 
particularly incenſed at the leaſt ap- 
pearanceof oppreſſion, and ſupported 
divers poor tenants againſt the extor- 
tion of their jandlords. Nay, he has 
been known to travel two hundred 
miles as a volunteer, to offer his aſſiſt- 
ance in the cauſe of a perſon who, he 
heard, was by chicanery and oppreſſion 
wronged of a conſiderable eſtate. He 
accordingly took her under his pro- 
tection, relieved her diſtreſſes, and 
was at a vaſt expence in bringing the 
ſuit to a determination; which being 
unfavourable to his client, he reſolved 
to bring an appeal into the Houſe of 


cuted his purpoſe, if the gentlewo- 
man had not died in the interim.“ 
At this period Ferret interrupted the 


' narrator, by obſerving that the ſaid 


Greaves was a common nuiſance, and 
ought to be proſecuted on the ſtatute of 
barretry. 

© No, Sir,” reſumed Mr. Clarke, he 
* cannot be convicted of barretry, un- 
© leſs he is always at variance with 
© ſome perſon or other; a mover of ſuits 
and quarrels, who diſturbs the peace 
© under colour of law. Therefore he 


is in the indictment ſtiled, Commu- 
nis malefattor, calumniator, et ſemi - 
© nator litium. | 


Pr ythee, truce with thy definitions,” 
cried Ferret, and make an end of thy 
© long winded ſtory. Thou haft no 
© title to be ſo tedious, until thou comeſt 
© to havea coif in the court of Common 
« Pleas,” | 

Tom ſmiled contemptuous ; and had 
juſt opened his mouth io proceed, when 
the company were diſturbed by a hide- 
ous e of groans, that ſeemed to 

rom the chamber in which the 
body of the ſquire was depoſited. The 
landlady ſnatched the candle, and ran 


into the room, fullowed, by the doctor 


and, if he found it juſt, catechiſed the 


Lords; and certainly would have exe- 


an the reſt; and this accident naturally 
ſuſpended the narration, In like man. 
ner we ſhall conclude the chapter, that 
the reader may have time to breathe, 
and digeſt what he has already heard, 


CHAP. V. 


IN WHICH THIS RECAPITULATION 


DRAWS TO A CLOSE. 


| HEN the landlady entered the 

room from whence the groan. 
ing proceeded, ſhe found the ſquire ly- 
ing on his back, under the dominion of 
the night-mare; which rode him fo 
hard, that he not only groaned and 
ſnorted, but the ſweat ran down his 
face in ſtreams. The perturbation of 
his brain, oc afioned by this preſſure 


and the fright he had !2tely undergone, 


gave riſe to a very terrible dream, in which 
he fancied himſelf apprehended for a 
robbery. The horror of the gallows 
was ftrong upon him, when he was 
ſuddenly awaked by a violent ſhock 

from the doctor; and ihe company 
broke in upon his view, ſtill perverted 
by fear, and bedimmed by ſlumber, 
His dream was now realized by a full 
per ſua ſion that he was ſurrounded by 
the conſtable and his gang. The firſt 
object that preſented itlelf to his diſor- 
dered view was the figure of Ferret, 
who might very well have paſſed for 
the hniſher of the law; againſt him 
therefore the firſt effort of his deſpair 
was directed. He ſtarted upon the 
floor; and ſeizing a certain utenſil that 
ſhall be namelets, launched it at the 
miſanthrope with ſuch violence, that, 


had he not cautiouſly flipped his head 
aſide, it is ſuppoſed that actual fire 


would have been produced from the col- 
lifion of two ſuch hard and ſolid ſub- 
Rances. All future miſchief was pre- 
vented by the ſtrength and agility of 
Captain Crowe, who, ſpringing upon 
the affailant, pinioned his arms to his 
ſides, crying, O! damn ye, if you are 
for running a-head, I'll ſoon bring 
vou to your. bearings.” 

The ſquire, thus refrained, ſoon re- 


collected himſelf; and gazing upon 


every individual in the apartment, 
« Wounds!” ſaid he, I've had an vg- 
© ly dream. I thought, for all the 
© world, they were carrying me 10 


© Newgate, and that there was Jack 


« Ketch 
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© Ketch coom to vetch me before my 


t taim. | 


| Ferret, who was the perſon he had 
thus diſtinguiſhed, eyeing him with a 


look of the moſt emphatick malevo- 


lence, told him, it was very natural for 
a knave to dream of Newgate z and that 
he hoped to ſee the day when this dream 
would be found a true prophecy, and 
the commonwealth purged of all ſuch 
rogues and vagabonds; but it could not 
be expected that the vulgar would be 


| honeſt. and conſcientious, while the 


great were diſtinguiſhed by. profligacy 
and corruption. The ſquire was dif- 


ſed to make a practical reply to this 


inſinuation, when. Mr. Ferret prudently 
withdrew himſelf from the ſcene of al- 
tercation. The good woman of the 
| houſe perſuaded his antagoniſt to take 


out his nap, aſſuring him that the eggs 


and hacon, with a mug of excellent 
ale, ſhould be forthcoming in due fea- 
| ſon. The affair being thus fortunately 


| adjuſted, the gueits returned to the 


kitchen, and Mr. Clarke reſumed his 
\ ſtory to this effect. 


© You'll pleaſe to take notice, gem- 


© men, that beſides the inftances I have 


alledged of Sir Launcelot's extrava- 


gant benevolence, I could recount a 
great many others of the ſame nature, 


and particularly the laudable ven- 


geance he took of a country lawyer. 
— I'm ſorry that any fuch miſcreant 
ſhould belong to the profeſſion. He 
was clerk to the aſſize, gemmen, in 
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n certain town not a great way diſ- 

tant; and having a blank pardon left 

* by the judges for ſome criminals 
© whoſe caſes were attended with fa- 
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vourable circumſtances, he would not 


inſert the name of one who could not 
procure a guinea for the fee; and the 
poor fellow, who. had only ſtole an 
hour-glaſs out of a ſhoemaker's 


window, was actually executed, after 


a long reſpite, during which he had 
been permitted to go abroad and earn 
his ſubſiſtence by his daily labour. 

* Sir Launcelot being informed of 
this batharous act avarice, and 
having ſome ground that bordered on 
the lawyer's eſtate, not only rendered 
him contemptible and infamous, by 


the grand jury; but alſo, being veſted 
with the property of the great tythes, 
proved ſuch a troubleſome neigh- 
* bour, ſometimes by making waſte 


s 


expoſing him as often as they met on 


27 
among his hay and corn, and ſometimes 
© by inſtituting ſuits againſt him for 
« petty treſpaſſes, that he was fairly 
* obliged to quit his habitation, and 
remove into another part of the king- 
dom. 

All theſe avocations could not di- 
vert Sir Launcelot from the execution 
of a wild ſcheme, which has carried 
© his extravagance to ſuch a pitch, that 

I am afraid if a ftatute—you under- 

ſtand me, gemmen—were ſued, the 

jury would—[ don't chuſe to explain 
myſelf farther on this circumſtance. 

Be that as it may, the ſervants at 

Greaveſbury Hall were not a little 


* confounded when their maſter took 


6 
c 
c 
6 
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* down from the family armoury a com- 
c pou ſuit of armour, which had be- 
© longed to his great-grandfather, Sir 
© Marmaduke Greaves, a great warrior, 
* who loſt his life in the ſervice of his 
* king. This armour being ſcoured, re- 
* paired, and altered, ſo as to fit Sir Laun- 
ceclot; a certain knight, whom I don't 
© chuſe to name, becauſe I believe he 
© cannot be proved compos mentis, came 
© down, ſeemingly ona viſit, with twoat- 
© tendants; and, on the eve of the feſtival 
of St. George, the armour being carried 
« into the chapel, Sir Launcelot (Lord 
© have mercy upon us!) remained all 
© night in that diſmal place alone and 
« without light, though it was confi. 
* dently reported all over the country 
* that the place was haunted by the 
* ſpirit of his great-great uncle, who, 
© being lunatick, had cut his throat 
© from ear to ear, and was found dead 
© on the communion-table,? E 
It was obſerved, that while Mr. 
Clarke rehearſed this circumſtance, his 
eyes began to ſtare, and his teeth to chat- 
ter ; while Dolly, whoſe looks were fix- 
ed invariably on this narrator, growing 
pale, and hitching her joint- ſtool neare 
the chiraney, exclaimed in a frightened 
tone, Moother, moother, in the neame 
© of God, look to un l how a q_ 


© as I'm a precious ſaoul, a looks as if 


© a ſaw ſomething.” Tom forced a 
ſmile, and thus proceeded. ty 
« While Sir Launcelor tarried within 

© the chapel, with the doors all locked, 
© the other knight ſtalked round and 
© round it on the outfide with his ſword 
© drawn, to the terror of divers perſons 
© who were preſent at the ceremony. 
© As ſoon as day broke, he opened one 
« of the doors; and going in to Sir 
6 Launcelot, 
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© Lavncelot, read a book for ſome time, 


© which we did ſuppole to be the con- 
«© ſtitutions of knight - errantry ; then 
© we heard a loud flap, which echoed 


© through the whole chapel, and the 


© ſtranger pronounce with an audible 
© and ſolemn voice, “ In the name of 


% God, St. Michael, and St. George, 


& I dub thee knight — be faithful, 
& hold, and fortunate.**—Y ou cannot 
imagine, gemmen, what an effect this 


ſtrange ceremony had = oy the peo- 


ple who were aſſembled: they gaz- 


ed at one another in ſilent horror; 


and, when Sir Launcelot came forth 
compleatly armed, took to their heels 


in a body, and fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation. I myſelf was over- 
turned in the crowd; and this was 


the caſe with that very individual per- 


ſon who now ſerves. him as a ſquire. 
He was ſo frightened, that he could 


not riſe; but lay roaring in ſuch a 


gave him a thwack with his launce 


acroſs the ſhoulders, which rouzed him 
with a vengeance, For my own part, 


I freely own I was not altogether un- 


moved at ſeeing ſuch a figure come 
ſtalking out of a church in the grey of 


the morning; for it recalled to my re- 
membrance the idea of the ghoſt in 
Hamlet, which I had ſeen acted in 


Drury-Lane when I made my firſt 
trip to London, and I had not yet 
got rid of the impreſſion. | 


he drew forth one of his beſt 


had got blood in him, ornamented 
with rich trappings. In a trice the 
two knights, and the other two 
ſtrangers, who now appeared to be 
trumpeters, were mounted. Sir Laun- 
celot's armour was lacquered black; 
and on his ſhield was repreſented the 
moon in her firſt quarter, with the 
motto, impleat orbem. The trumpets 
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© having ſounded a charge, the ſtranger 


pronounced with a loud voice, God 
«preſerve this gallant knight in all his 
9 —— atchievements; and may 
4 he long continue to preſs the ſides of 
« his now- adopted ſteed, which I de- 
% nominate Bronzomartez hoping that 
« he will rival, in ſwiftneſs and ſpirit, 


% Bayardo, Brigliadoro, or any other 


“ {teed of paſt or preſent chivalry !“ 
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Sir Launcelot, attended by the 
other knight, proceeded to the ſtable; 
from whence, with his own hands, 


horſes, a fine mettleſome ſorrel, who 


© After another flouriſh of the trum. 


« pets, all four clapped ſpurs to thei 
* horſes, Sir Launcelot couching his 


© Jaunce; and gallopped, to and fro as 


© if they had been mad, to the terror 
© and aſtoniſhment of all the ſpecta- 
© tors. 


© What ſhould have induced our 


knight to chuſe this here man for his 


© ſquire, is not eaſy to determine; for, 
of all the ſervants about the houſe, he 
© was the leaſt likely either to pleaſe 
© his maſter, or engage in ſuch an un- 
© dertakmg. His name is Timothy 


© Crabſhaw, and he acted in the capa- 


city of whipper-in to Sir Everhard. 
© He afterwards married the, daughter 
of a por cottager, by whom he has 
« ſeveral children, and was employed 


© about the houſe as a ploughman and 
t carter. To be ſure, the fellow has a 
dry ſort of humour about him; but 

© he was univerſally hated among the 


* ſervants for his abuſive tongue and 


© perverſe diſpoſition, which often 


© brought him into trouble; for though 
© the fellow is as ſtrong as an elephant, 


© he has no more courage naturally 


© than a chicken — I ſay, naturally, 


_ © becauſe, ſince his being a member of 
© knight-errantry, he has done ſome 
©, things that appear altogether incre- 


© dible and preternatural. — 
Timothy kept ſuch a bawling, af- 


© ter he had received the blow from Sir 
© Launcelot, that every body on the field 
© thought ſome of his bones were brok - 


en; and his wife, with five. bant- 


„lings, came ſnivelling to the knight, 


© who ordered her to (end her huſband 


directly to his houſe. Tim accord- 


6 ingly went thither, groaning piteouſ- 


© ly all the way, creeping along with 
© his body bent like a Greenland canoe. 


As ſoon as he entered the court, the 
© outward door was ſhut; and Sir 
© Launcelot coming down fairs with 2 
© horſewhip in his hand, aſked what 
© was the matter with him that he com- 


c runs ſo diſmally ? To this queſtion 
. 


e replied, that it was as common as 


duck- weed in his country for a man 
© to complain when his bones were 


© broke. == What ſhould have broke 
« your bones?” ſaid the knight. I 
te cannot gueſs, anſwered the other, 


« unleſs it was that delicate ſwitch that 


« your honour, in your mad pranks, 
{© handled ſodexteroufly upon my car- 


« caſe,” Sir Launcelot then told him, 


6 there 
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there was nothing ſo good for a bruiſe 
as a ſweat, and be had the remedy in 
« his hand. Timothy cyeng the horle- 


© inſtance of inſanity in the ſaid: Crab» 
© ſhaw; for, of all the horfes jn the 
© ſtable, Gilbert was the moſt Rubborn 


« whip aſkaunce, obſerved that there 
© was another ſtill moe ſpeedy, to wit, 
4 a moderate pill of lead, with a ſuffi- 
© cient doſe of gun-powder. No, 
.cc raſcal,” cried the knight, © that muſt | 
„ he reſerved for your betters.“ 80 
« ſaying, he employed the inftrument 
© ſo effectually, that Crabſhaw ſoon for- 
got his fractured ribs, and capered 
+ ahout with great agility. | 


and vicious, and had often like to 
* have done miſchief to Timothy while 
© he drove the cart and piough. When 
© he was out of humour, he would 
© kick and plunge as if the devil was 
© in him. He once thruſt Crabſhaw 
* into the middle of a quickſet hedge, 
© where he was terribly torn; another 

time he canted him over his head in- 

to a quegmire, where he fuck with 


When he had been diſciplined in 

this manner to ſome purpate, the 
© knight told him he might retire z but 
ordered him to retuin next morning, 


wi.en he ſhould have a repetition of 


c 
c 
* 
4 
© the medicine, provided he did not 
« find himſelf capable of walking in 
an erect poſture, The gate was no 
* ſooner thrown open, than Timothy 
© ran home with all the {peed of a grey- 
4 
ce 
« 


hound, and corrected his wife, by 


whole advice he had pretended to be 
ſo grievouſly damaget in his perſon. 

Nobody dreamed that he would next 
day preſent himſelf at Gieaveſbury 


bu 

© Hill; nevertheleſs, he was there very 
© early in the morning, and-even clo- 
() 
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celot. He came out making wry 


faces, and ſeveral times ſlapped him- 


« (eif on the forehead, crying, Bodi- 


* kins! thof he he creazy, I an't, that 


« I an't!” When he was a{k-d what 
* was the matter; he ſaid, he believed 


the devil had got in him, and he 


© ſhould never be his own man again. 
© That ſame day, the knight carried 
him to Aſhenton, where he beſpoke 
* thoſe. accoutrements which he now 


wears; and while theſe were making, 
© it was thought the poor fellow would 


have run diſtracted. He did nothing 
but grow], and curſe, and ſwear to 
« himſelf, run backwards and forwards 


© between his own hut and Greaveſ- . 


* bury Hall, and quarrel with the horſes 
in the ſtable. At length his wife 
and family were removed into a 
_ © ſnug farm-houle that happened to be 


* empiy, and care taken that they 


© ſhould be comfortably maintained. 
© Thele precautions being taken, the 

© knight, one morning at day-break, 
mounted Bronzomarte; and Crabſhaw, 
© as his ſquire, aſcended the back of a 

« clumſey cart-horſe, called Gilbert. 
This again was looked upon as an 
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his heels up, and muſt have periſhed 


if people had not been paſſing that 


way; a third time he ſcized him in 


of the belly, and ſwung him off the 
ground, to the great danger of his 
life; and I'll be hanged if it was not 
owing to Gilbert that Crabſhaw was 
now thrown into the river, | 
© Thus mounted and accoutred, the 
knight and his ſquire ſet out on their 
© firſt excurſton. They turned off from 
© the common highway, and travelled 
all that day without meeting with 
any thing worthy recounting z but, in 
the morning of the ſecond day, they 
were favoured with an adventure, 
The hunt was upon a common 
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© the (table with his teeth by the rim 
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c 
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hounds were in full cry after a fox; 
when Crabſhaw, prompted by his own 
miſchievous diſpoſition, and neglect- 
ing the order of his maſter, who called 
aloud to him to deſiſt, rode up to the 
hounds, and croſſed them at full gal- 
lop. The huntſman, who was not 
far off, running towards the ſquire, 
beſtowed upon his head ſuch a me- 


in a twinkling he was ſurrounded by 
all the fox-hunters, who plied their 
whips about his ears with infinite agi- 


ealy pace, inſtead of aſſiſting the diſ- 


'* mento with his pole, as made the 


ſolence, and they were not flow in 
obeying this injunction. Crabſhaw 
finding bimſelf 

© ſituation, and that there was no ſue- 


* 
„ 


© on whoſe proweſs he had depended, 


. © grew deſperate; and clubbing his 


« whip, laid about him with great fury, 


* wheeling about Gilbert, who was not 
c idiez for he 8 received ſume of 


the 


through which they travelled, and the 


Jandſcape dance before his eyes; and 


lity. Sir Launcelot advancing at an 
aſtrous ſquire, exhorted his adverſa- 
ries to puniſh him ſeverely for his in- 
in this diſagreeable 
© cour to be expreted from his maſter, - 
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the favours intended for his rider, 
© both bit with his teeth and kicked 
* with his heels; and at laſt made his 
* way through the ring that encircled 
© him, though not before he had broke 
© the huntſman's leg, lamed one of the 
* beſt horſes on the field, and killed 
half a ſcore of the hounds. | 

© Crabſhaw ſeeing himſelf clear o 

the fray, did not tarry to take leave of 
his matter, but made the moſt of his 
way to Greaveſbury Hall, where he 
appeared hardly with any veſtige of 
the human countenance, ſo much had 


He did not fail ro raiſe a great clamour 
againſt Sir Launcelot, whom he curſed 


he would never ſerve him another 
day: but whether he altered his mind 
on cooler reflection, or was leQturetl 
by his wife, who well underſtood her 
own intereſt, he roſe with the cock, 
and went again in queſt of Sir Laun- 
celot, whom he found on the eve of a 
very hazardous enterprize. 
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In the midſt of a lane the knight 


© happened to meet with a party of 
about forty recruits, commanded by a 
© ſerjeant, a corporal, and a drummer, 
* which laſt had his drum ſlung at his 
back; but ſeeing ſuch a ſtrange figure 


mounted on a high-ſpirited horſe, he 


© was ſeized with an inclination to di- 
vert his company. With this view 
© he braced his drum; and hanging it 
im it's proper poſition, began to beat a 
© point of war, advancing under the 
very noſe of Bronzomarte; while the 


© corporal exclaimed, © Damn my eyes, 


* who have we got here? Old King 
„Stephen, from the horfe-armoury, 
„ in the Tower; or the fellow that 
„ rides armed at my lord-mayor's 
„ ſhew?” The knight's ſteed ſeemed 
« at leaſt as well pleaſed with the ſound 
of the drum as were the recruits that 
followed it; and fignified his ſatisfac- 
© tion in ſome curvettings and ca- 
© prioles, which did not at all diſcom- 
© poſe the rider; who, addreſſing him- 
'© ſelf to the ſerjeant, Friend,” ſaid 
he, you ought to teach your drum - 
«© mer better manners. I would chaſ- 
. tife the fellow on the ſpot for his in- 
« ſolence, were it not out of the reſpect 


4 J bear to his majeſty's ſervice.” — 


© Reſpect mine a—!” cried this fero- 
- cious commander; © What, d'ye think 
to frighten us with your pewter piſs- 


he been defaced in this adventure. 


as a coward in plain terms, ſwearing 
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pot on your ſcull, and your lacquered 


«« pot-lid on your arm? Get out of the 
% way and be damned, or l' raiſe with 
my halbert ſuch a clutter upon your 
“% target, that you'll remember it the 
„ longett day you have to live.“ At 


* that inſtant, Crabſhaw arriving upon 


© Gilbert, ** So, raſcal!” faid Sir 


« Launcelot, F6 you are returned, Go 


« and beat in that ſcoundrel's drum. 
© head.“ 

The ſquire, who ſaw no weapons 
«© of offence about the drummer but a 
« ſword, which he hoped the owner 
© durſt not draw; and being reſolved to 
© exert himſelf in making atonement 
for his deſertion, advanced to execute 
© his maſter's orders; but Gilbert, who 


© liked not the noiſe, refuſed to proceed 


in the ordinary way. Then the ſquire 
turning his tail to the drummer, he 


with one kick of his heels, not only 
broke the drum into a thouſand pieces, 
bat laid the drummer in the mire, 
with ſuch a blow upon his hip-bone, 


The recruits, perceiving the diſcom- 


ſelves with ſtones ; the ferjeant raiſed 


his ſword, and begun to Jay abont 


little time, he was ſaluted by a volley 
of ſtones, one of which knocked ont 


to the earth, where he had like to have 
found no quarter; for the whole com- 
pany crouded about him, with their 


owed his preſervation to their preſſing 
fo hard that they hindered one ano- 
ther from uſing their weapons. 


+ Sir Launeclot, ſeeing with indig- 


nation the unworthy treatment his 
ſquire had received, and ſcorning to 
ſtain hrs launce with the blood of ple- 
| beians, inſtead of couching it in the 
reſt, ſeized it by the middle; and fetch- 
ing one blow at the ſerjeant, broke in 
twain the halbert, which he had raiſed 
as a quarter-ſtaff for his defence. The 
ſecond ſtroke encountered his pate; 
which being the hardeſt part about 
him, ſuſtained the ſhock without da- 


ribs, he honoured the giver with im- 
mediate proſtration. 
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being 


advanced in a retrograde motion, and 


that he halted all the days of his life. 
fiture of their leader, armed them- 
his halbert in a poſture of defence, and 


immediately a ſevere action enſued, 
By this time Crabſhaw had drawn 


him like a devil incarnate; but, in a 


two of his grinders, and brought him 


cudgels brandiſhed; and perhaps he 


mage; but the third, lighting on his 
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being thus overthrown, Sir Launcelot 


advanced to the relief of Crabſhaw, 
and handled his weapon ſo effectually, 
that the whole body of the enemy 
were diſabled or routed before one 
cudgel had touched the carcaſe of the 
fallen ſquire. 
inſtead of ſtanding by his command- 


ing officer, he had overleaped the 


hedge, and run to the conſtable of an 


adjoining village for aſſiſtance. Ac- 


cordingly, before Crabſhaw could be 
properly remounted, the peace officer 
arrived with his poſſe; and by the 
corporal was charged with Sir Laun- 


celot and his ſquire, as two higk- 


waymen, The conftable, aſtoniſhed 
at the martial figure of the knight, 


and intimidated at fight of the havock 


he had made, contented himſelf with 
ſtanding at a diſtance, diſplaying the 
badge of his office, and remind- 


ing the knight that he repreſented kis 


majeſty's perſon. 
© Sir Launcelat ſeeing the poor man 


in great agitation, aſſured him that 
his deſign was to enforce, not violate 
the laws of his country; and that he 


and his ſquire would attend him to 


the next juſtice of peace; but, in the 


mean time, he, in his turn, charged 
the peace-officer with the ſerjeant 


and drummer, who had began the 


fray. 


© The jultice had been a pettifogger, 


and was a ſycophant to a nobleman 
in the neighbourhood, who had a poſt 
at court. He therefore thought he 
ſhould "oblige his patron by ſhewing 
his reſpe& tor the military, and treat- 


ed our knight with the moſt booriſh 


inſolence; but refuſed to admit him 
into his houſe until he had ſurrender- 


ed all his weapons of offence to the 


conſtable. Sir Launcelot and his 


ſquire being found the aggreſſors, the 


juſtice inſiſted upon making out their 
mittimus, if they did not find bail im- 
mediately; and could hardly be pre- 
vailed upon to agree that they ſhould 
remain at the houſe of the conſtable 
who being a publican, undertook to 
keep them in ſafe cuſtody until the 
knight could write to his ſteward. 
Meanwhile, he was bound over to the 
peace; and the ſerjeant, with his drum- 
mer, were told they had a good action 
againſt him for aſſault and battery, 
either by information or indictment. 


. $ They were not, however, ſo fend 


As for the corporal, 
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of the law as the juſtice ſeemed to be. 
Their ſentiments had taken a turn in 
favour of Sir Launcelot during the 


courſe of his examination, by which. 


it appeared that he was really a gen- 
tleman of faſhion and fortune; and 
they reſolved to compromiſe the af- 
fair without the intervention of his 


worſhip. Accordingly, the ſerjeaut re- 


paired to the conſtable's houſe, where 


the knight was lodged; and humbled 


himſelf before his honour, prateſting, 


with many oaths, that if he had 
known his quality he would have. 
beaten the drummer's brains about 
his ears for preſumiag te give his 
honour or his horle the leaſt diſturb- 
ance; thof the fellow, he believed; was 


ſufciently puniſhed in being a crip- 


ple for life. | | 3:72 
Sir Launcelot admitted of his apo- 


logies; and taking compaſſion on the 


' fellow who had ſuffered fo ſeverely 


for his folly, reſolved to provide for 


his maintenance. Upon the repreſen- 


tation of the parties to the juſtice, the 
warrant was next day diſcharged 3 
and the knight returned to his 'own- 
houſe, attended by the ſerjeant and 


the drummer mounted on horſeback, 


the recruits being left to the corporal's 
charge. | | : 
© The habberdier found the good ef- 
fects of Sir Launcelot's liberality; 
and his companion being rendered 
unfit for his majeſty's ſervice by the 
heels of Gilbert, is now entertained at 
Greaveſbury Hall, where he will pro- 


bably remain for life. a 


© As for Crabſhaw, his maſter gave 
him to underſtand, that if he did not 
think him pretty well chaſtiſed for his 
preſumption” and flight by the diſci- 
pline he had undergone in the laſt two 
adventures, he would turn him out of. 
his ſervice with diſgrace, Timothy 
ſaid; he believed it would be the great- 
eſt favour he could do him to turn 
him out of a ſervice in which he knew 
he ſhould be rib-roafted every day, 
and murdered at laſt. - n 


In this ſituation were things at 


Greaveſbury Hall about a month ago, 
when I croſſed the country to Ferry- 
bridge, where F met my uncle: pro- 


bably, this was the firft incident of 


their ſecond excurſion ; for the di{- 


tance between this here houſe and 
Sir Launcelot's eſtate does not ex- 
ceed fourſcore or ninety miles“. 
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CHAP. VI. 


IN WHICH THE READER WILL PER 
' CELVE THAT IN SOME CASES: 


MADNESS 1S CATCHING. 


rendered himltelf inviſible to the whole 


company, Though be thus ſhrouded: 
himiclt from their view, he did not long 


remain concealed from their hearing. 


They firſt heard a ſtrange diſſonant 
cackle, which the doctor knew to. he a 


ſea-laugh; and this was followed by an: 


eager exclamation of, Rare paſtime, 
© ſtrike my yards and top-maſts !l—l've- 


a good mind—why ſhouldn't—many 
© a loſing voyage I've—-ſmite my taf-- 
s frel but I wool" _ 


By this time he had relaxed fo much 


7 


in his fumigation, that the tip of his 


note and one eye re-appeared; and as 


he had drawn his wig torwards fo as to 


cover his whole forthead, the figure 
that now ſaluted their eyes was much 
more ferocious and teriible than the 
fire- breathing chimera of the ancients. 
Notwithſtandipg this dreadful appear- 
ance, there was no indignation in his 
heart; but, on the contrary, an agree- 
able curioſity, which he was determined 
_ tb; gratify- | 
Addreſſing himſelf to Mr. Fillet, 
„ Pr'ythee, doctor, ſaid he, cant tel} 
4 whether a man, without being rated a 


Jord or a baron, or what-d'ye-call um, 


< d'ye ſee, mayn't take to the highway 
in the way of a frolick, d'ye ſee 
Adad| for my own part, brother, I'm 
reſolved as how to cruize a bit in the 
way of an arrant if ſo be as I can't 
at once be commander, mayhap J 
may be boxe upon the books as a petty 
4 officer, or the like, d'ye ſre. 3 
Now, the Lord forbid! crie& 
Clarke, with tears in his eyes, I'd ra- 
* ther ſee you dead than brought to 


a a 24 K 


MI Clarke having made an end 
of his narratiye, the ſurgeon 
thanked him for the entertainment he 
had received, and Mr. Ferret ſhrugged 
up his ſhoulders in ſilent diſappraba- 
tion. As for Captain Crowe, who uſed 
at ſuch pauſes to pour in a broadſide of 
diſmembered remarks, linked together 
like chain-fhot, ſpoke not à ſyllable 
for ſome time; but, lighting a freſh 
pipe at the candle, began to roll ſuch- 
voluminous clouds of ſmoke, as in an 
inſtant filled the whole apartment, and 


uch a dilemma,'—* Mayhap thou 


« wouldſt,* anſwered the uncle; for 
then, my lad, there would be ſome. 
© picking—aha! doſt thou tip me the 
„traveller, my boy?” Tom affured: 
him he Icorned any ſuch mercenary. 
views: *T am only concerned,” ſaid he, 
that you ſhould take any ſtep that 
. might tend to the diſgrace of yourſelf 
or your family; and I ſay again, I had. 
rather die than live to ſee you reckoned. 
any otherwiſe than coxmpos.”—" Die. 
and be damned! you ſhawbling, half- 
© timber'd fon of a ———,* cried the 
cholerick Crowe; * doſt talk to me of 
* keeping a reckoning and compals !— 
© I could keep a reckoning, and box my. 
* compaſs, long enough before thy keel-. 
© ſtone. was laid Sam Crowe is not 
* come here to aſk thy counſel how to 
* ſteer his courſe.— Lord, Sir," ve 
ſumed. the nephew, conſider what: 
people will ſay—all the world will. 
think you mad.“ Set thy heart at: 


A a a „ „ 


have a trip to and again in this here 
channel. Mad! what then? I think, 
for my part, one half of the nation is 
 mad—and the other not very found— 


I don't fee why I han't as good a. 


doctor, as I was ſaying, I'd be bound. 
to you, if you would direct me where 
I can buy that ſame tackle that an 
arrant muſt wear; as for the matter 
© of the long pole headed with iron, I'd 
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© never deſſre a better than a good boat- 


© hook, and I could make a ſpecial good 
© target of that there tin 42 that 
© holds the candle mayhap any black- 
© (mith will hammer me a ſcull-cap, 


de ſee, out of an old braſs kettle; 
and I can call my horſe by the name 


of my ſhip, which was Mufti.” 

The ſurgeon was one of thoſe wags 
who can laugh inwardly, without ex- 
hibiting the leaſt outward. mark of 
mirth or ſatis faction. He at once per- 


ceived the amuſcment which might be 


drawn from this ſtrange diſpoſition of 


the {ailor, together with the molt likely 


means which could be uſed to divert 
him from ſuch an extravagant purſuit. 


He therefore tipped Clarke the wink 


with one ſide of his face, while the other 
was very gravely turned to the captain, 
whom he addreſſed to this effect: It 
© is not far from hence to Sheffield, 


where you might be fitted compleatly 


in half a day—then you muſt wake 


190 


eaſe, Tom,* cried the ſeaman, I'll. 


right to be mad as another man- But, 
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© your armour in church or chapel, and 
« be dubbed, As Fax: Oh ta cere- 
5 mony, it may be performed by. any 
* who has Dos int was 
dubbed by his landlord; and there 
are many inſtances on record of er- 
* rants. obliging and compelling. the 
next perſon they met to croſs their 
© ſhoulders, and dub them knights. I 
+ myſelf would undertake to be your 
« godfather, and I have intereſt enough 
to procure the keys of the pariſh- 
church that ſtands hard by; beſides, 
this is the eve of St. Martin, who was 
© himſelf a knight-errant, and therefore 
a proper patron to a noviciate. I wiſh 
« we could borrow Sir Launcelot's ar- 
s mour for the occaſion.' 


Crowe being ſtruck with this bint, 


ſtarted up; and laying his fingers on his 

lips to enjoin filence, walked off ſoftly 

on his tiptoes, to liſten at the door ef 
our knight's apartment, and judge 
whether or not he was aſleep. Mr. 
| Fillet took this opportunity to tell his 
nephew that it would be in vain for 
him to combat this humour with reaſon 
and argument; but the moſt effectual 


way of diverting him from the plan of 


Kknight-errantry would be, to frighten 
him heartily while he ſhould keep his 
vigil in the church; towards the ac- 
compliſhment of which purpoſe he craved 
the aſſiſtance of the miſanthrope as well 

as the nephew, Clarke ſeemed to reliſh, 


the el and obſerved that his uncle, 


though endued with courage enough to 
face any human danger, had at bottom 


a ſtrong fund of ſuperſtition, which he 


had acquired, or at leaſt improved, in 
the courſe of a ſea life. Ferret, who 
perhaps would not have gone ten paces 
out of his road to ſave Crowe from the 
allows, nevertheleſs engaged as an. 
auxiliary, merely in hope of ſeeing a 
fellow creature miſerable; and even 
undertook to be the principal agent in 
this adventure. For this office, indeed, 
he was better qualified than they could 
: have imagined; in the bundle which 
he kept under his great coat, there 
was, together with divers noſtrums, a' 
ſmall phial of liquid phoſphorus, ſuf - 
ficient, as be bad already obſerved, to 
frighten a whole neighbourhood out of 
their ſenſes. _ 1 
In order to concert the previous mea- 
ſures without being overheard, theſe 
| ers retired with a candle and 


thorn int th tqle 3 ana their hagks 


were ſcarce turned, when captain Crowe 
camein loaded with pieces of the knight's: 
armour, which he had conveyed trom 
the apartment of Sir Launcelot, whom. 
he had left faſt aſleep, 5 | 

Underſtanding that the reſt of the. 
company were one out for a moment. 
he could not reſiſt the inclination he felt 
of communicating his intention to the 
landlady; who, with her daughter, had 
been too much engaged in preparing. 


Crabſhaw's ſupper, to know the pur- 
port of their converſation. The good 
woman, being informed of the captain's; 


deſign to remain alone all night in the 
chuich, began to oppoſe it with all her 
rhetorick, She ſaid it was ſetting his 
Maker. at defiance,. and a wilful run- 
ning into temptation, She aſſured, bim 
that all the country knew that the 
church was haunted by ſpirits and hob- 


goblins; that lights had been ſeen in. 


every corner of it; and a tall woman in 
white had one night appeared upon the 
top of the tower; that dreadful ſhrieks 
were often heard to come from the 
ſouth aiſle, where a murdered man had 
been buried; that ſhe herſelf bad ſeen; 


the croſs on the ſteeple all a- fire; and 


one evening, as ſhe paſſed a - horſeback 


cloſe by the ſtile at the entrance into the 


church- yard, the horſe ſtood ſtill, ſweat- 
ing and trembling, and had no power to, 
proceed until ſhe had repeated the Lord's 
Prayer. 5 TON 

Theſe remarks made a ſtrong impreſ- 
ſion on the imagination of Crowe; wha. 


aſked, in ſome confuſion, if ſhe had got 


that lame prayer in print. She made 
no anſwer; but reaching the prayer · book 
from a ſhelf, and turning up the leaf, put 
it into his hand; then the captain, hav- 
ing adjuſted his ſpectacles, began to, 
read, or rather ſpell, aloud; with equal, 
eagerneſs and ſolemnity, He bad re- 
freſhed his memory, ſo well as to re- 


member the whole, when the doctor, 


returning with his companions, gave 


him to underſtand that he had procured. 


the key of the chancel, where he might. 
watch his armour as well as in the body 
of the church; and that he was ready, 
to conduct him to the ſpot. Crowe was, 
not now quite ſo forward as he had ap- 
peared before to atchieve this adven- 


ture: he began to ſtart objections with. 


eſpe to the borrowed armour; he 
wanted to ſtipulate the comforts of + 
can of flip, and a candle's end, during 


| his vigil; and hjated ſemething of the 


damage 
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damage he might ſuſtain from your ma- 
liciovs imps of darkneſs. ; 

The doctor told him, the conſtitu- 
tions of chivalry abſolutely requited 
that he ſhould be left in the dark alone, 
and faſting, to ſpend the night in pious 
meditations; but if he had any fears 
which difturbed his conſcience, he had 


much better deſiſt, and give up all 


thoughts of | knight-errantry, which 
could not conſiſt with the leaſt ſhadow 
of apprehenſion. The captain, ſtung 


by this remark, replied not a word; 


but gathering vp the armour into a 
bundle, threw it on his back, and fet 
out for the place of probation, preceded 
by Clarke with the lanthorn. When 
they arrived at the church, Fillet, who 


had procured the key from the ſexton, 


who was his patient, opened the door, 
and conducted our novice into the 
middle of the chancel, where the ar- 
mour was depoſited. Then bidding 


Crowe draw his hanger, committed 


him to the protection of Heaven, aſ- 
foring him he would come back, and 
find him either dead or alive by day- 


break, and perform the remaining part 


of the ceremony. 80 ſaying, he and 
the other affociates ſhook him by the 
Hand and took their leave, after the 


ſurgeon had tilted up the lanthorn to 


take a view of his viſage, which was 
pale and haggard., | 


Betore the door was locked upon 


him, he called aloud, Hilloa, doctor! 
* hip—— another word, d'ye ſeem" 
They forthwith returned to know what 
he wanted, and found him already in a 
| ſweat,  * Heark ye, brother, ſaid he, 
wiping his face, I do 1 as how 
one may paſs away the time in 
* whiſtling the Black Joke, or ſingin 
© Black-ey'd Suſan, or ſome ſuch 
© ſorrewtul ditty.— By no means,” 
cried the doCtor, * ſuch paſtimes are nei- 
ther ſuitable to the place, nor the oc- 
caſion, which is altogether a religious 
* exerciſe. It you have got any pfalms 
© by. heart, you may ſing a ſtave or 
© two, or repeat the Doxology. 
* Would ] had Tom Laverick here,” 
replied our noviciate; he would ſing 
you anthems like a ſea-mew—a had 


© heen a clerk aſhore—many's the time 


and often I've given him a hy 6d end 
for ſinging plalms in the larboard 
watch-—would I had hired the fon of 
a bitch to have taught me a caſt of his 
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office - but it cannot be holp, brother ment; and he pronounced in a quick 


if we can't go large, we muſt Th 


upon a wind, as the ſaying is—if we 


can't fing, we muſt pray.” The com- 
pany again left him to his devotion, 
and returned to the publick-houſe, in 
order to execute the nta part of cheic 


project. 


CHAP. vi. 


IN WHICH THE KNIGHT RESUMES 


HIS IMPORTANCE. 


OCT OR Fillet having borrow- 
ed a couple of ſheets from the 
landlady, areſſed the miſanthrope and 


Tom Clarke in ghoſtly apparel, 


which was reinforced by a few drops 
of liquid phoſphorus, from Ferret's 


phial, rubbed on the foreheads of the 
two adventurers, Thus equipped, they 


returned to the church with their con- 
ductor, who entered with them ſoftly 
at an aiſle which was oppoſite to a place 
where the novice kept watch. They 


ſtole unperceived through the body of 


the church; and though it was ſo dark 


that they could not diſtinguiſh the cap - 
tain with the eye, they heard the ſound 


of his ſteps, as he walked backwards 
and forwards on the pavement with un- 


common expedition, and an ejaculation 


now and theneſcape in a murmur from 
his lips. | | 

The triumvirate having taken their 
ſtation, with a large pew in their front, 
the two ghoſts uncovered their heads, 
which, by help of the phoſphorus, ex- 
hibited a pale and l bent flame, ex- 


tremely diſmal and ghaſtly to the view; 
then Ferret in a ſqueaking tone, ex- 


claimed, * Samuel Crowe! Samuel 
© Crowe!' The captain hearing him- 
ſelf accoſted in this manner, at ſuch 2 
time, and in ſuch a place, replied, Hil- 
© loah !' and turning his eyes towards 


the quarter whence the voice ſeemed ta 


proceed, beheld the terrible apparition. 
This no ſooner ſaluted his view, than 
his hair briſtled vp, his knees began to 
knock, and his teeth to chatter, while 
he cried aloud, * In the name of God, 
where are you bound, ho?“ To this 
hail the miſanthrope anſwered, We are 
* the ſpirits of thy grandmother Jane 
and thy aunt Bridget.“ 5 
At mention of theſe names, Crowe's 
terrors began to give way to his reſent- 


tone 
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tone of ſurprize, mixed with indigna- 


tion, What d'ye want? what d'ye 
« want? what d've want, ho?* The 
ſpirit replied, * We are ſent to warn 
« thee of thy fate.'—" From whence, 


« ho?? cried the captain, whoſe choler 


had by this time well nigh triumphed 
over his fear. From Heaven,” faid 


the voice. Yelye, ye b—=s of hell!“ 
did our novice exclaim; (ye are damn- 
ed for heaving me, out of my 


right 
five fathom and a half by the lead, 
„in burning brimſtone. Don't I ſee 
the blue flames come out of your 

hawſe-hcles—mayhap you may be the 
devil himſelf, for aught I know—but 

I trult in the Lord, d'ye ſee—I never 


th* other tack, d'ye ſee—you need not 
clap hard a weather, for you'll ſoon 


4 get to hell again with a flowing fail.“ 
So laying, he had recourſe to his Pa- 
ternoſter; but perceiving the appari- 


tions approach, he thundered out, 


' reviſit the novice. 
thought his diſeaſe was deſperate ; and, 
mounting his horle, returned to his own an 


© Avaſt—avatt—ſheer off, ye babes of 
© hell, or I'll be foul of your fore- 
« lights.” He accordingly — for- 
wards with his hanger, and very pro- 
bably would have ſet the ſpirits on their 


way to the other world, had he not fall- 


en over a pew in the dark, and entayg- 
led himſelf ſo much among the benches, 
that he could not immediately recover 
his footing. The triumvirate took this 
opportunity to retire; and fuch was 


the precipitation of Ferret in his retreat, 


that he encountered a poſt, by which his 


5 right · eye ſuſtained conſiderable damage; 


a circumſtance which induced him to 
inveigh bitterly againſt his own folly, 
as well as the impertinence of his com- 
panions, who had inveigled him into 
fuch a troubleſome adventure. Neither 
he nor Clarke could be prevailed upon to 
The doQor himſelf 


+ habitation, - | 


** 


Ferret, finding all the beds in the 
| Emp Þpgy 4a were occupied, compoled 


imſelf to ſleep in a Windſor - chair at 


the chimney- corner; and Mr. Clarke, 


whoſe difpoſition was extremely amo- 
rous, retolved to renew his practices on 
the heart of Dolly. He had reconnoitred 


the apartments in which the bodies of - 


the knight and his ſquire were depoſit- 
ed; and diſcovered, cloſe by the top of 
the ſtair· caſe, a ſort of eloſet or hovel, 


diſrated a kinſman, d' ye ſee, ſo don't 
come along ſide of me put about on 


ran up ſtairs with a candle. 
the light rendered objects viſible, an 
equal aſtoniſhment prevailed on all ſides; 


f hope 


juſt large enough to contain a truckle - 
bed, which, from fome other particulars, 
he ſuppoſed to be the bed chamber ef 
his beloved Dolly, who had by this 
time retired to her repoſe. Full of this 
idea, and inſtigated by the demon of 


deſire, Mr. Thomas crept ſoft! up 


ſtairs, and lifting the latch of the cloſet - 
door, his heart began to palpitate with 
joyous expeQation ; but before he could 


breathe the gentle effuſions of his love, 


the ſuppoſed damſel ſtarted up, an 

ſeizing him by the collar with an Her- 
culean gripe, uttered in the voice of 
Crabfhaw, It wa'n't for nothing that 
I dreamed of Newgate, ſirrah; but 
© I'd have thee to know, an arrant 


* ſquire ts not to be robbed by ſuch a2 

« peddling thief as thee—here I'll howld 
„ thee vaſt, and the devil were in thy 
c 


doublet—help! murder? vire! Help?* 
It was impoſſible for Mr. Clarke to 
diſengage himſelf, and equally imprar- 
ticable to ſpeak in his own vindication; 
ſo that here he ſtood: trembling and half 


throttled, until the whole houſe being 


alarmed, the landlady and her oſtler 
When 


Crabſhaw was confounded at fight of 
Mr. Clarke, whoſe perſon he well knew z 
and releaſing him inſtantly from his 
graſp, © Bodikins!* cried he, I be- 
© lieve as how this hauſe is haunted— 


© who thought to meet with Meaſter 


© Laayer Clarke at midnight, and ſo 
far from hoam.* The landlady could 


not comprehend the meaning of this 


encounterz nor could Tom conceive 


how Crabſhaw had tranfported himſelf 


hither from the room below, in which 
he ſaw him quietly repoſed, Vet no- 
thing was more eaſy than to explain this 
myſtery ; the apartment below was the 
chamber which the hoſteſs and her 
daughter, reſerved for their own conve- 
nience; and this particular having been 
intimated to the ſquire while he was at 
ſupper, he had reſigned the bed quietly, 
dy been conducted hither in the ab- 
ſence of the company. Tom, recol - 
led ing himſelf as well as he could, pro- 


feſſed himſelf of Crabſhaw's opinion, 
- that the houſe was haunted; declaring 
"that he could not well account for his 


being there in the dark; and leaving 
thole that were aſſembled todliſruſs this 
knotty point, retired down! ſtai, in 
meeting with his charmer, 


wham 
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whom accordingly he found in the 
kitchen juſt riſen, and wrapped in a 
looſe diſhabille. 

The noiſe of Crabſhaw's cries hat 
awakened and arouzed his maſter4 who 
riſing ſuddenly in the dark, ſnatched 


up his ſword that lay by his bed-ſide, 


and haſtened to the ſcene of tumult, 
where all their mouths were opened at 
once to explain the cauſe of their dif- 
turbance, and make an apology for 


breaking his honour's reſt. He ſaid no- 


thing; but taking the candle in his 


hand, beckoned to his ſquire to follow 


him into his apartment, reſolving to 


arm and take horſe immediately. Crab- 
ſhaw underſtood his meaning; and 
while he ſhuffled on bis cloaths, yawn- 
ing hideouſly all the while, wiſhed the 


lawyer at the devil for having viſited 
bim ſo unſeaſonably; and even curied 
himſelf for the noiſe he had made, in 
cConſequence of which he foreſaw he 
ſhould now be obliged to forfeit his 


night's reſt, and teavel in the dark, ex- 
poſed to the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther. Pox rot thee, Tom Clarke, 


. © for a wicked laayer!* ſaid he to him- 
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ſelf; hadſt thou been hanged at Bartle- 
« 


my-tide, I ſhould this night have 
would there was a bliſter on this 


fuch a hallooballoo, that I do !—Five 
gallons of cold water has my poor 
belly been drenched with fince night 
fell, ſo as my reins and my liver are 
all one as if they were turned into 
ice, and my whole harſlet ſhakes and 
ſhivers like a phial of quickſilver. I 
have been dragged, half - drow ned like 


river; and who knows but I may be 
next dragged quite dead from the hot- 
tom of a coal-pit—if ſo be as I am, I 
ſhall go to hell, to be (ure, for being 
conſarned like in my own moorder, 
that I will, ſo I will; for a plague on 
© it, I had no buſineſs with the vaga- 


. © ries of this crazy-peated meaſter of 
of mine; a pox on him, ſay Il 


He had juſt. finiſhed this ſoliloquy as 


be entered the apartment of his maſter, 
. who deſired to know what was become 


of his armour. Timothy, underſtand- 


ing that it had been left in the room 
when the knight undreſſed, began to 


* 


ſcratch his head in great perplexity; 
and at laſt declared it as his opinion, 


1 


that it malt have beep carried off by 


ſlept in peace, that I ſhould—an I 


plaguy tongue of mine for making 


a rotten ewe, from the bottom of a 
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witchcraft; Then he related his ad; 
venture with Tom Clarke; who, he 


ſaid, was conveyed to his bedſide he 


knew not how; and concluded with 
affirming * were no better than Pa- 
piſhes who did not believe in witch- 


craft. Sir Launcelot-could not help 


ſmiling at his lmplicity ; but aſſuming 
a peremptory air, he commanded him 


to fetch the armour without delay, that 


he might afterwards ſaddle the horſes, 
in order to proſecute their journey, 
Timothy retired in great tribulation 
to the kitchen; where finding the mi- 
ſanthrope, whom the noiſe had alſo diſ. 
turbed, and ſtill impreſſed with the no- 
tion of his being a conjuror, he offered 


him a ſhilling if he would caſt a figure, 
and let him know what was become of 


his maſter's armovr. 


Ferret, in hope of producing more 


miſchief, informed him without heſita- 
tion, that one of the company had con- 


veyed it into the chancel of the church, 


where he would now find it depoſited; 
at the ſame time preſenting him with 


the key, which Mr. Fillet had left in 


his cuſtody. 
The ſquire, who was none of thoſe 
who ſet hobgoblins at defiance, being 


afraid to enter the church alone at theſe 
hours, bargained with the oftler to ac- 
company and light him with a lanthorn. 
Thus attended, he advanced to the 
place where the armour lay in a heap, 


and loaded it upon the back of his at- 


tendant without moleſtation, the launce 
being ſhouldered over the whole. In 
this equipage they were juſt going to 
retire, when the oſtler hearing a noiſe at 
ſame diſtance, wheeled about with ſuch 


velocity, that one end of the ſpear ſa- 


luting Crabſhaw's pate, the poor ſquire 


meaſured his length on the ground; and 


cruſhing the lanthorn in his fall, the 
light was extinguiſhed, The other, ter- 
rified at theſe effects of his own ſudden 
motion, threw down his burden; and 
would have betaken himſelf to flight, 
had not Crabſhaw laid faſt hold on his 
leg, that he himſelf might not be de- 


ſerted. The ſound of the pieces clat- 


tering on the pavement, rouzed Captain 
Crowe from a trance or ſlumber, in 
which he had lain ſince the apparition 
vaniſhed ; and he hallooed, or rather 


| bellowed, with vaſt vociferation. Ti- 


mothy and his friend were ſo intimi- 
dated by this terrifick ſtrain, that they 


thought no more of the armour, but ran 


home 


/ Ants. te Yo as. adds as; 
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home arm in arm, and appeared in the 
kitchen with all the marks of horror and 
conſternation, » - r DEI IO 
When Sir Launcelot- tame forth 
wrapped in his cloak, and demanded 
his arms, Crabſhaw declared that the 
devil had them in poſſeſſion; and this 
aſſertion was confirmed by the oſtler, 
who pretended to know the devil by 
his roar." Ferret ſat in his corner 


maintaining the moſt mortifyingſilence, 


and enjoying the impatience of the 
knight, who in vain "requeſted an ex- 
planation of this myſtery. At length 
die eyes began to lighten; when ſeizing 
Crabſhaw in one hand, and the oſtler 
in the other, he ſwore by Heaven he 
would daſh their fouls out, and raze 
the houſe to the foundation, if they did 
not inſtantly diſcloſe the particulars of 
this tranſaction, The good woman 
fell on her knees, proteſting, in the 


name of the Lord, that ſhe was inno- 


cent as the child unborn, thof ſhe had 


leat the captain a prayer-book to learn 


the Lord's Prayer, a candle and lan- 
thorn to light him to the church, and a 


couple of clean ſheets for the uſe of the 
The knight was 


other gentlemen. 
more and more puzzled by this decla- 


ration; when Mr. Clarke, coming into 
the kitchen, preſented himſelf with a 


low obeiſance to his old patron, _ 
Sir Launcelot's anger was inimedi- 
ately converted into ſurprize. He ſet 
at liberty the ſquire and the oftler 
and ſtretching out his hand to the law- 
yer, My good friend, Clarke, ſaid he, 
* how came you hither ? Can you ſolve 
* this knotty point which hath involved 
5 us all in ſuch confuſion ?? 


Tom forthwith began a very circum- 
ſtantial recapitulation of what had hap- 


| py to his uncle; in what manner 

e had been diſappointed of the eſtate; 
how he had accidentally ſeen his ho- 
nour, been enamoured of his character, 
and become ambitious of following his 
example. Then he related the partt- 
culars of the plan which had been laid 
down to divert him from his deſign ; 


and concluded with aſſuring the knight, 


that the captain was a very honeſt man, 
though he ſeemed to be a little diſor- 
dered in his intelledts. I believe it, 
replied Sir Launcelot; madneſs and 
f honeſty are not incompatible indeed, 
I feel it by experience.” DE. 

: Tom proceeded to aſk pardon, in his 


uncle ls name, for having made ſo free 
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with the knight's armourz and begged 
his honour, for the love of God, would 
uſe his authority with Crowe that he 
might quit all thoughts of knight-er- 
rantry, for which he was by no means 


qualified; for being totally ignorant of 


the laws of the land, he would be con- 
tinually committing treſpaſſes, and 


bring himſelf into trouble. He ſaid, an 


caſe he ſhould. prove refra&ory, he 
might-be apprehended..by virtue of a 
friendly warrant, for having feloniouſſy 
carried off the Knight's accoutrements. 
Taking away another man's moye- 
cables, ſaid he, and perfonal goods, 
© againſt the will of the owner, is Fur- 
© tum, and felony according to the ſta- 
© tute: different, indeed, from robbexy, 
© which implies putting in fear on the 
c 
c 
c 
6 


king's highway, ix alta via regia 


wviolenter et felonice captum et àſ- 
* portatum, in magnum terrorem, &c. 
for if the robbery be laid in the in- 
dictment as done in quadam via pe- 
defiri, in a foot- path, the offender 
will not be ouſted of his clergy. It 
mult be in alta via regia; and your 
© honour will pleaſe to take notice, that 
© robberies committed on -the riger 
Thames are 1 Xe as done in alta 
via regia; for the king's high- ſtream 
© is all the ſame as the king's high» 
6 way. „ mit | 
Sir Launcelot could not help ſmiling 
at Tom's learned inveſtigation, He 
congratulated him on the progreſs he 
had made in the ſtudy of the law. He 
expreſſed his concern at the ſtrange turn 
the captain had taken, and promiſed to 


c 


uſe his influence in perſuading him to 


deſiſt from the 
had formed. 1 

The lawyer, thus aſſured, repaired 
immediately to the church, accom- 
panied by the ſquire, and held a parley 


prepoſterous: deſign he 


with his uncle; who, when he unders 


ſtood that the knight in perſon deſired a 
conference, ſurrendered up the arms 


- quietly, and returned to the publick + 


houſe. - TW + Be . 
Sir Launcelot received the honeſt ſea+ 
man with his uſual complacency and 


perceiving great diſcompoſure in his 


looks, ſaid, he was ſorry ta hear, he 
had paſſed ſuch a diſagreeable night to 
ſo little purpoſe. Crowe, having re- 
cruited kis ſpiflts with a bumper of 
brandy, thanked him for his, concern, 
and obſerved, that be had paſſeqquany a 
hard night in his time, but — | 
- "ep 
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ther as this he would not be bound. to 


weather for the command of the whole 
Britiſh navy. I have ſeen Davy Jones 
in the ſhape of a blue flame, d'ye 
ſee, hopping to and fro on the ſprit- 
ſail yard-armz and I've ſeen your 
Jacks o'the Lanthorn, and Wills o'the 
Wilp, and many ſuch ſpirits, both 
buy ſea and land; but to-night I've 
been boarded by all the devils and 


ing. Bounce went the door—crack 
went the pew-—craſh came the tackle 
white. Manes ghoſts dancing in one 
corner by the glow-worm's light 
black devils hobbling in another — 
Lord have mercy upon us !—and I 


grandmother Jane, and my aunt Bridg- 
get, d'ye ſee—a couple of damn'd 
——; but they're roaſting; that's 
one comfort, my lad“ 
When he had thus diſburdened his 
conſcience, Sir Launcelot introduced 
the ſubje& of the new occupation at 
which he aſpired. * I undaſtand,” 
ſaid he, © that you are deſirous of tread- 
© ing the paths of errantry, which, I 
aſſure you, are thorny and trouble- 
ſome, Nevertheleſs, as your purpoſe 
is to exerciſe your humanity and be- 
nevoleice, ſo your ambition is com- 
mendable, But towards the practice 
of chivalry there is ſomething more 
required than the virtues of courage 
and  generofity. A knight-errant 
ought to underſtand the ſciences, to 
be maſter of ethicks or morality, to be 
well verſed in theology, a compleat 
caſuiſt, and minutely acquainted with 
the laws of his country. He ſhould 
not only be patient of cold, hunger, 
and fatigue; righteous, juſt, and va- 
© liant; but alſo chaſte, 1 = Boy tem- 
© perate, polite, and converſable; and 
0 Le all his paſſions under the rein, 
except love, whoſe empire he ſhould 
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£ ſubmiſſively acknowledge.“ He ſaid, 


this was the yery eſſence of chivalry; 
and no man had ever made ſuch a pro- 
feſſion of arms without having firſt 
placed his affection upon ſome beaute- 
ous object, for whoſe honour, and at 
whoſe command, he would chearfully 
encounter the moſt dreadful perils, 

He took notice that nothing could be 
more irregular than the manner in which 
Crowe had attempted to keep his vigil, 
for he had never ferved his noviciate 


damned ſouls in hell, ſqueaking and 
ſqualling, and glimmering and glar- 


was hailed, Tom—I was—by my 


he had not prepared himſelf with abi. 


nence and prayer—he had not provided 
a qualified godfather for the ceremony 
of dubbing—he had no armour of his 
own to wake; but, on the very thre- 


ſhold of chivalry, which is the perfec- 
tion of juſtice, had unjuſtly pur loiĩned 
the arms of another Knight; that this 


was a mere mockery of a religious in- 


ſtitution, and therefore unpleaſipg in 


the ſight of Heaven; witneſs: the dæ- 
mons and hobgoblins that were permit- 
ted to diſturb and torment him in his 
Gn. . 

Crowe having liſtened to theſe remarks 
with earneſt attention, replied, after 
ſome heſitation, I am bound to you, 
brother, for your kind and Chriſtian 

counſel—I doubt as how I've ſteered 


by a wrong chart, d'ye ſee—as for 


the matter of the ſciences, to be lure, 


I know . plain-ſailing and Mercator; 
and am an indifferent good ſeaman, 


6 

. 

* 

0 

* 

* thof I ſay it that ſhould not ſay it: 
© but as to all the reſt, no better than 
* the vio] block or the geer-capfſtan, 
Religion I han't much overhauled 
© and we tars laugh at your polite con- 
« verſation—thoft, mayhap, we can 
© chaunt a few ballads to kcep the 
hands awake in the night- watch; then 
for chaſtity, brother, I doubt that's 
not to be expected in a ſailor juſt 
© come aſhore after a long voyage 
c 
c 
« 
. 
« 
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ſure all thoſe poor hearts won't be 
damned for fteering in the wake of 
nature. As for a ſweetheart, Bet 


Mizen, of St. Catherine's, would fit 
me to a hair—ſhe and I are old meſs- 
mates; and — what ſignifies taike 


ing, brother; ſhe knows already the 


trim of my veſſel, d'ye ſee!' He con- 


cluded with ſaying, he thought he 


wa'n't too old to learn; and if Sir 
Launcelot would take him in tow, as 
his tender, he would ſtand by bim all 
weathers, and jt ſhould not colt his con- 
ſort a farthing's expence, 3 
The knight ſaid, he did not think 
himſelf of conſequence enough to have 
ſuch a pupil, but ſhould always be rea- 
dy to give him his beſt advice; as a ſpe- 
cimen of which, he exhorted him to 
weigh all the circumſtances, and deli- 
berate calmly and leiſurely before he 
actually engaged in ſuch a boiſterous 
profeſſion; aſſuring him, that if, at the 
end of three months, bis refolut:on 
ſhould continue, he would take upon 
himſelf che office of his inſtructor. A 

| waa oh 


man cat; wo — ay wh, 
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the mean time, he gratified the hoſteſs 
for his lodging; put on his armour; 
took leave of the company; and, mount- 
ing Bronzomarte, proceeded ſoutherly, 
being attended by his ſquire, Crabſh:w, 
grumbling on the back of Gilbert. 


CHAP. VI. 


WHICH Is WITHIN A HAlx's 
BREADTH OF PROVING HIGH- 
LY INTERESTING. 8 


EAVING Captain Crowe and 
IL his nephew for the preſent, though 
they, and even the miſanthrope, will re- 
appear in due feafon ; we are now oblig- 
ed to attend the progreſs of the knight, 
who prpceeded in a ſoutherly direction, 
inſenſible of the ſtorm that blew, as well 
as of the darkneſs, which was horrible. 
For ſome time Crabſhaw ejaculated 
curſes in filence; till at length his anger 
gave way to his fear, which waxed ſo 
ſtrong upon him, that he could no longer 
reſiſt the deſire of alleviating it, by en- 
tering into a converſation with his 


malter. By way of introduction, he 


gave Gilbert the ſpur, directing him to- 
wards the flank of Bronzomarte, which 


he encountered vith ſuch a ſhock, that 


the knight was almoſt diſmounted. 
When Sir Launcelot, with ſome warmth, 


aſked the reaſon of this attack, the 


ſquire replied in theſe words: * The 
© devil (God bleſs us) mun be playing 
© his pranks with Gilbert too, as ſure 
© as I'm a living foul !1 —I'ſe wage a 
© teaſter, the foul fiend has left the ſea- 
© man, and got into Gilbert, that be 
© hag—when a has paſſed through an 
© aſs and a horſe, I'ſe marve] what 
© beaſt a will get into next. — Pro- 
© bably into a mule;* ſaid the knight: 
© in that caſe you will be in ſome 
* danger—but I can at any time dif. 
_ © pefſets you with a horſewhip.' — 
Aye, aye,* anſwered Timothy, your 
© honour has a mortal good hand at 
© giving a flap with a fox's tail, as the 
ſaying is—'tis a wonderment you did 
not try your hand on that there wiſe- 
acre that ſtole your honour's harneſs, 
and wants to be an arrant, with a 
murrain to *un.—Lord help his fool's 
head, it becomes him as*a fow doth a 
a cart-ſaddle.” — © There is no guilt. 
in infirmity,” ſaid the knight; * I pu- 
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niſh the vicious only,” — * I would 
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your honour would puniſh Gilbert, 
© then,” cried the ſquire, * for 'tis the 
© molt vicious tuoad that ever I laid a 
leg over but as to that ſame ſea-faring 
© man, what may his diſtemper be? 
« Madneſs,' anſwered Sir Launcelot.— 
© Bodikins!* exclaimed the ſquire; I 
© doubt as how other volks are leame 
© of the ſame leg—but a'n't vor ſuch 
© ſmall gentry as he to be mad; they 
© mun leave that to their betters.'— 
© You ſeem to hint at me, Crabſhawy: 
© do you really think T am mad? I 
© may ſay as how I have looked your 
© honotir in the month; and a forry 
© dog ſhould I be, if I did not know 


your humours as well as J know e'er 


© a beaft in the ſteable at Greaveſbury 
© Hall.'*—*< Since you are fo well ac- 
© quainted with my madneſs," ſaid the 
knight, © what opinion have you of 
« yourſelf, who ſerve and follow a lu- 
© natick?*— I hope I han't ferved your 
© honour for nothing, but I ſhall in- 
© herit ſome of your caſt vagaries — 
© when your honour is pleaſed to be 
© mad, I ſhould be very ſorry to be 
© found right in my ſenſes. Timothy 
Crabſhaw will never eat the bread of 
unthankfulneſs—1t ſhall never be ſaid 
of him that he was wiſer than his 
meaſter: as for the matter of follow= 
ing a madman, we may ſee your ho= 
nour's face is made of fiddle; every 
one that looks on you loves you.“ 
This compliment the knight returned 
by ſaying, * If my face is a fiddle, 
© Crabſhaw, your tongue is a fiddle- 
© ſtick that plays upon it yet your mu- 
© ſick is very diſagreeable—you don't 
© keep time. Nor you neither, mea- 
© ſter,' cried Timothy; © or we ſhoudn't 
c 
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be here wandering about under cloud 

of night, like ſheep-ſtealers, or evil 
© ſpirits with iroubled conſciences.? 

Here the diſ-ourſe was interrupted by 
a ſudden diſaſter, in conſequence of 
which the ſquire uttered an inarticulate 
roar that ſtartled the knight himſelf, 
who was very little ſubje& to the ſenſa- 
tion of fear; but his ſurprize was 
changed into vexation when he perceive 
ed Gilbert without a rider, paſſing by, 
and kicking his heels with great agili- 
ty. He forthwith turned his ſteed; and 
riding back a few paces, found Crab- 
ſhaw riſing from the ground, When 
he aſked what was become of his horſe, 
he anſwered in a whimpering tone, 
© Horſe! would I could once ſee him 
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« fairly carrion for the hounds for my 
© part, I believe as how tis no horſe, but 
© a devil incarnatez and yet I've been 
worſe mounted, that I have—T'd like 
© to have rid a horſe that was foaled of 
© an acorn.” 

This accident happened in a hollow 
way overſhadowed with trees, one of 
which the ſtorm had blown down, fo 
that it lay over the road; and one of it's 
boughs projecting horizontally, encoun- 
tered the ſquire as he trotted along in 
the dark. Chancing to hitch under his 
long chin, he could not diſengage him- 
ſelf, but hung ſuſpended like a flitch of 

aconz while Gilbert, puſhing for- 
ward, left him dangling, and, by his 
aukward gambols, ſeemed to be pleaſed 
with the joke. This capricious animal 
was not retaken without the perſonal 
_ endeavours of the knight; for Crab- 
ſhaw ablolutely refuſing to budge a foot 
from his honour's ſide, he was obliged 
to alight, and faſten Bronzomarte to a 
tree; then they ſet out together, and 
with ſome difficulty found Gilbert, with 
bis neck ſtretched over a five-barred 
gate, ſnuffing up the morning air. The 
fquire, however, was not remounted, 
without having firſt undergone a ſevere 
reprehenſion from his malter, who up- 
braided him with his cowardice, threat- 


ened to chaſtiſe him on the ſpot, and de- 


clared that he would divorce his da- 
ſtardly foul from his body, ſhould he 
ever be incommoded or affronted with 
another inſtance of his bafe-born ap- 
prehenſion. | 
Though there was ſome riſquein car- 
Tying on the altercation at this juncture, 
Timothy having bound up his jaws, 
could not withſtand the inclination he 
| Had to confute his maſter. He there- 
fore, in a: muttering accent, proteſted, 
that if the knight would give him leave, 
he ſhould prove that his honour had 
tied a knot with his tongue which he 
could not untie with all his teeth, 
How, caitiff,* cried Sir Launcelot, 
© preſume to contend with me in argu- 
ment! Your mouth is ſcarce ſhut,? 
faid the other, © ſince you declared that 
a a man was not to be puniſhed for 
s madneſs, becauſe it was a diſtemper: 
© now I will maintain, that cowardice 
is a diſtemper as well as madneſs ; 
for nobody would be afraid if he 
© could help it.. There's more logick 
in that remark,” reſumed the knight, 
$ than I expected from your clod- pate, 
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© Crabſhaw: but I muſtexplain the dif. 
© ference between cowardice and mad- 
© neſs. Cowardice, though ſometimes 
© the effect of natural imbecillitv, is 
generally a prejudice of education, or 
© bad habit contracted from miſinfor- 
© mation or miſapprehenſion, and may 

certainly be cured by experience and 
the exerciſe of reaſon: but this re- 
medy cannot be applied in madneſs, 
which is a privation or diforder of 
reaſon itſelf. “ So is cowardice, as 
© I'm a living ſoul,” exclaimed the 
ſquire; don't you ſay a man is fright. 
© ened out of his ſenſes? For my peart, 
meaſter, I can neither ſee nor hear, 
much leſs argufy, when I'm in ſuch 
a quandary z wherefore, I do believe, 
odds bodikins! that cowardice and 
madneſs are both diſtempers, and 
differ no more than the hot and cold 
fits of an ague. When it teakes your 
honour, you're all heat and fire and 
fury, Lord bleſs us! but when it 
catches poor Tim, he's cold and dead- 
hearted z he ſheakes and ſhivers like 
© an aſpen-leaf, that he does,'—" In 
*.that caſe,” anſwered the knight, 1 
© ſhall not puniſh you for the diſtemper 
* which you cannot help, but for en- 
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_ © gaging in a ſervice expoſed to perils, | 


© when you knew your own infirmity 
in the ſame manner as a man deſerves | 
« puniſhment who enliſts himſelf for 
© a ſoldier while he labours under any 
© ſecret diſeaſe. . At that rate, ſaid 
the ſquire, my bread is like to be rare- 
ly buttered o'both ſides, I faith! 
© But I hope, as by the bleſſing of God 
© I have run mad, ſo I ſhall in good 
* time grow valiant under your ho- 
© nour's precept and example.” 
By this time a very diſagreeable night 

was ſucceeded |by a fair, bright morn- 
ing, and a market-town appeared at the 
diſtance of three or four miles; when 
Crabſhaw, having no longer the fear of 
hobgoblins before his eyes, and being 
moreover cheared by the fight of a place 
where he hoped to meet with comfort- 
able entertainment, began to talk big, 
to expatiate on the folly of being afraid, 


and finally ſet all danger at defiance; 


when all of a ſudden he was preſented 
with an opportunity of putting in prac- 
tice thoſe new-adopted maxims. In an 
opening between two lanes, they per- 
ceived a gentleman's coach ſtopped by 
two highwaymen on horſeback, one of 
whom advanced to reconnoitre and om 
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the coaſt clear, while the other exacted 
contribution From the travellers in the 
coach. He who afted as centinel no 
ſooner ſaw our adyenturer appearing 
from the lane, than he rode up with a 
piſtol in his hand, and ordered him to 
halt on pain of immediate death. 

To this peremptory mandate the 
knight made no other reply than charg- 
ing him with ſuch impetuoſity that he 
was unhorſed in a twinkling, and lay 
ſprawling on the ground, ſeemingly 
ſore bruiſed with his fall, Sir Laun- 
celot, commanding Timothy to alight 
and ſecure the priſoner, couched his 
launce, and rode full ſpeed at the other 
bighwayman, who was not a. little 
diiturbed at ſight of ſuch an appari- 
tion, Nevertheleſs, he fired his piſtol 


without effect; and, clapping ſpurs to 


his horſe, fled away at full gallop. The 
knight purſued him with all the ſpeed 
that Bronzomarte could exert ; but the 
robber being mounted on a ſwift hunt- 
er, kept him at a diſtance z and, after a 


chace of ſeveral miles, eſcaped through 


a wood fo entangled with coppice, that 
Sir Launcelot thought proper to deſiſt. 
He then, for the firſt time, recolle&ed 
the fituition in which he had left the 


other thief; and remembering to have 


heard a female ſhriek as he paſſed by 
the coach- window, reſolved to return 
with all expedition, that he might make 
a proffer of his ſervice to the lady, ac- 
cording to the obligation of knight-er- 
rantry. But he had loſt his way; and 
after an hour's ride, during which he 
traverſed many a field, and circled di- 
vers hedges, he found himſelf in the 
market-town aforementioned, Here 
the firſt obje& that preſented itſelf to 
his eyes was Crabſhaw on foot, ſur- 
rounded by a mob, tearing his hair, 
ſtamping with his feet, and roaring out, 
in manifeſt diſtraction, * Shew me the 
© mayor, (for the love of God !) ſhew 
© me the mayor !|—O Gilbeit, Gilbert! 
© a murrain take thee, Gilbert! ſure 
© thou waſt foaled for my deſtruction!ꝰ 
From theſe exclamations, and the an- 
tick dreſs of the ſquire, the people, not 
.without reaſon, concluded that the poor 
ſoul had loſt his wits; and the beadle 


was juſt going to ſecure him, when the 


knight interpoled, and at once attracted 


the whole attention of the populace. 


Timothy, ſeeing his maſter, fell down 
on his knees, crying, The thief has 
run away with Gilbert—you may 
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pound me into a peaſt, as the ſaying 


„is: but now T'ſe as mad as your 
« worſhip, an't afeard of the devil and 
© all his works.“ Sir Launcelot deſiring 
the beadle would forbear, was inſtantly 
obeyed by that officer, who had no in- 
clination to put the authority of his 


1 8 in competition with the power of 


uch a figure, armed at all points, 


mounted on a fiery ſteed, and ready for 
the combat. 
attend him to the next inn, where he 
alighted ; then taking him into a ſepa- 
rate apartment, demanded an explana- 


He ordered Crabſhaw ta 


tion of the unconneRed words he had 
The ſquire was in ſuch agitation, 
that, with infinite difficulty, and by dint 


of a thouſand different queſtions, his 


maſter learned the adventure to this 
effect. Crabſhaw, according to Sir 
Launcelot's command, had alighted 


from his horſe, and drawn his cutiaſs, 


in hope of intimidating the diſcomfited 
robber into a tame ſurrender, though he 
did not at all reliſh the nature of the 


ſervice; but the thief was neither ſo 


much hurt, nor ſo tame as Timothy had 
imagined. He ſtarted on his feet, with 
his piſtol ſtill in his hand; and preſent- 


ing it to the ſquire, ſwore, with dreadful ' 


imprecations, that he would blow his 
brains out in an inſtant, Crabſhaw, 
unwilling to hazard the trial of this ex- 
periment, turned his back, and fled 


with great precipitation; while the rob- 


ber, whoſe horſe had run away, mount- 
ed Gilbert, and rode off acroſs the 
country, It was at this period that 


two footmen belonging to the coach, 


who had ftayed behind to take their 
morning's whet at the inn where they 
lodged, came up to the aſſiſtance of the 


ladies, armed with blunderbuſſes; and 


the carriage proceeded, leaving Timo- 


thy alone in diſtraction and delpair. He 


knew not which way to turn; and was 


afraid of remaining on the ſpot, leſt the 


robbers ſhould come back aud revenge 


_ themſelves upon him for the diſappoint 


ment they had undergone. In this dif. 


trels, the firſt thought. that occurred 


was to make the beſt of his way to the 
town, and demand the affiſtance of the 
civil magiſtrate, towards the retrieval of 
what he had loſt; a deſign which he 
executed in ſuch a manner, as juſtly 
entailed upon him the imputation of 
lunacy. | | 

Waile Timothy ſtood fronting the 


window, 
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window, and anſwering the interroga- 
tions of his maſter, he ſuddenly ex- 


claimed, Bodikins ! there's Gilbert !“ 


and ſprung into the ſtreet with incredi- 
ble agility. There finding his ſtrayed 
companion brought back by one of the 


footmen who attended the coach, he 
imprinted a kiſs on his forehead; and 


banging about his neck, with the tears 
in his eyes, hailed his return with the 


following ſalutation: Art thou come 


© back, my darling ! Ah, Gilbert, Gil- 
© bert! a pize upon thee! thou hadſt 
© like to have been a dear Gilbert to 
me. How couldſt thou break the heart 
of thy old friend, who has known 
thee from a colt? Seven years next 
graſs have I' fed thee and bred thee z 
provided thee with ſweet hay, delicate 
corn, and freſh fitter, that thou 
mought lie warm, dry, and comfort- 
able. Ha'n't I curry-combed thy car- 
caſe till it was as fleek as a ſloe, and 
cheriſhed thee as the apple of mine 
eye? For all that, thou haſt played me 
an hundred dog's tricks ; biting, and 
kicking, and plunging, as if the devil 
was in thy body, and now thou 


leave me to be flayed alive by mea- 
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thou cruel, hard- hearted, unchriſtian 
© tuoad?* To this tender expoſtulation, 
which afforded much entertainment to 
the boys, Gilbert anſwered not one 
word ; but ſeemed altogether inſenſible 
to the careſſes of Timothy, who forth- 
with led him into the ſtable. On the 
whole, he ſeems to have been an unſo- 
cial animal; for it does not appear that 


he ever contracted any degree of inti- 


macy, even with Bronzomarte, during 
the whole courſe of their acquaintance 
and fellowſhip: on the contrary, he 
has been more than once known to 
ſignify his averſion by throwing out 
behind, and other eruptive marks of 
contempt for that elegant charger, who 
excelled him as much in perſonal me- 
rit as his rider Timothy was outſhone 
by his all-accompliſhed maſter. 

While the ſquire accommodated Gil- 
bert in the ſtable, the knight ſent for 
the footman who had brought him 
back; and having preſented him with 
a liberal acknowledgment, deſired to 
know in what manner the horſe had 
been retrieved, 


The ſtranger ſatisfied him in this 


particular, by giving him to under- 


couldſt run away with a thief, and 


ter. What canſt thou ſay for thyſelf, 


_ ample, 


ſtand, that the highwayman, perceiving 
himſelf purſued acroſs the country, 
plied Gilbert ſo ſeverely with whip and 
ſpur, that the animal reſented the uſage ; 
and being, beſides, perhaps a little 
ſtruck with remorſe for having left his 
old friend Crabſhaw, ſuddenly halted, 
and ſtood ſtock ſtill, notwithſtanding 
all the ſtripes and tortures he under- 
went; or, if he moved at all, it was in 
a retrograde direction. The thief, ſee- 


ing all his endeavours ineffectual, and 


himſelf in danger of being overtaken, 
wiſely quitted his acquiſition, and fled 
into the boſom of a neighbouring 


wood. 


Then the knight enquired about the 
ſituation of the lady in the coach, and 
offered himſelf as her guard and con- 
ductor; but was told that ſhe was al- 
ready ſafely lodged in the houſe of a 
gentleman at ſome diſtance from the 
road. He likewiſe learned that ſhe was 


a perſon diſordered in her ſenſes, under 


the care and tuition of a widow lady 


her relation, and that in a day or two | 


they ſhould purſue their journey north- 
ward to the place of her habitation. 


After the footman had been ſome 


time diſmiſſed, the knight recollected 
that he had forgot to aſk the name of 
the perſon to whom he belonged; and 
began to be uneaſy. at this omiſſion, 
which indeed was more intereſting than 


he could imagine: for an explanation 


of this nature would, in all likelihood, 
have led to a diſcovery, that the lady in 
the coach was no other than Miſs Au- 
relia Darnel, who ſeeing him unexpect- 
edly in ſuch an equipage and attitude 
as he paſſed the coach, (for his helmet 


was off) had fcreamed with ſurprize 


and terror, and fainted away, Never- 
thelefs, when ſhe recovered from her 


ſwoon, ſhe concealed the real cauſe of 


her agitation, and none of her attendants 


were acquainted with the perſon of Sir 
Launcelot. 28 


The circumſtances of the diſorder 
under which ſhe was ſaid to labour 


ſhall be revealed in due courſe. In the 


mean time our adventurer, though un- 


accountably affected, never dreamed of 
ſuch an occurrence; but being 50 
much fatigued, reſolved to indemnify 
himſelf for the loſs of laſt night's re- 
poſe; and this happened to be one of 


the few things in which Crabſhaw felt 


an ambition to follow his maſter's ex- 
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thick ſemicircles of hair, or rather 
briſtles, jet black, and frowzy. Bis 
apparel was very gorgeous, though his 
addreſs was very aukward; he was ac- 
companied by the mayor, recorder, and 
heads of the corporation, in their forma- 


CHAP. IX. 


WHICH MAY SERVE TO SHEW, 


THAT TRUE PATRIOTISM Is OF. 


% 


NO PARTY. 


HE knight had vot enjoyed his 
| repoſe above two hours, when he 
was diſturbed by ſuch a variety of 
noiſes as might have diſcompoled a 
brain of the firmeſt texture, The rum- 
bling of carriages, and the rattling of 
horſes feet upon the pavement, were in- 
termingled with loud ſhouts, and the 


noiſe of fiddle, French-horn, and bag- 


ipe. A loud peal was heard ringing 
in the church-tower at ſome diſtance, 
while the inn reſounded with clamour, 
confuſion, and uproar. 

Sir Launcelot being thus alarmed, 
ſtarted from his bed; and running to the 
window, beheld a cavalcade of perſons 
well mounted, and diſtinguiſhed by 
blue cockades. They were generally 
attired like jockies, with gold-laced 
hats and buck-ſkin breeches; and, one 
of them bore a ſtandard of blue ſilk, in- 
ſcribed, in white letters, with © LiBEP. - 
5s TY AND THE LANDED INTEREST.” 
He who rode at their head was a jolly 
figure, of a florid complexion and round 
belly, ſeemingly turned of fifty, and, 
in all appearance, of a cholerick diſpoſi- 
tion, As they approached the market- 
place, they wayed their hats, buzza'd, 
and cried aloud, * NO FOREIGN CON. 


'£ xFECTIONS!—-OLD ENGLAND FOR 


* EVER! This acclamation, however, 
was not ſo loud or univerſal, but that 
our adventurer could diſtinctly hear a 
counter-cry from the populace, of * No 
* SLAVERY—NoPorPisH PRETEND- 
© ER. An inſinuation fo ill- reliſhed 


by the cavaliers, that they began to ply 


their horſewhips among the multicude; 
and were, in their turn, ſaluted with a 


| diſcharge or volley of ſtones, dirt, and 


dead cats; in conſequence of which 


ſome teeth were demoliſhed, and many 


ſurtouts defiled. 1 | 
Our adventurer's attention was ſoon 
called off from this ſcene to contem- 


plate another proceſſion of people on 


foot, adorned with bunches of orapge 
ribbands, attended by a regular band of 
muſick, playing * God ſave great George 
* our king; and headed by athin, !warthy 
perlonage, of a fallow aſpe& and large 
goggling eyes, arched over with two 


lities. 
inſcription, * Liberty of Conſcience, and 


the Proteſiant Succeſſion,” and the 
people faluted him as he paſſed with re- 
peated chears, that ſeemed to prognoſti- 


cate ſucceſs. He had particularly in- 


gratiated himſelf with the good women 


who lined the ſtreet, and ſent forth 


many ejaculatory petitions in his fa- 
vour. 58 | 

Sir Launcelot immediately. compre- 
hended the meaning of this ſolemnity;: 


he perceived it was the prelude to the 
eleRion of a member to repreſent the 
county in parliament; and he was ſeized 


with an eager deſire to know the names 
and characters of the competitors, _ 
In order to gratify this defire, he 


made repeated application to the bell- 


rope that depended from the cieling of 
this apartment; but this produced no- 
thing, except the repetition of the words, 
© Coming, Sirl* which echoed from 
three or four different corners of the 


houſe. The waiters were fo diſtracted 
by a variety of calls, that they ſtood mo- 
tionlels, in the ſtate of the ſchoolman's 


aſs be:ween two bundles of hay, .inca- 


pable of determining where they ſhould _ 


firlt offer their attendance, _ | 
Our knight's patience was almoſt 


exhauſted, when Crabſhaw entered the 


room in a very ſtrange equipage: one- 


half of his face appeared cloſe thaved, 
and the other covered with lather, while 
the blood trickled in two rivulets from 
his noſe, upon a barber's cloth that was 
tucked under his chin; he looked grim 
with indignation; and, under his left- . 
arm carried his cutlaſs, unſheathed. 
Where he had acquired ſo much of ihe 
profeſſion of knight-errantry, we ſhail 
not pretend to determine; but, certain 
it is, he fell on his knees before Sir 
Launcelot, crying, with an accent of 
grief and diſtraction, © In the name of 
St. George for England, I beg a boon, | 


Sir Knight, and thy compliance I 

demand, before the peacock and the 

« ladies.” „„ 
Sir Launcelot, aſtoniſhed at this ad- 


dreſs, replied, in a lofty ſtrain, * Valiant 


t {quirg, thy boon is granted, provided 
it doth not contravene the ſaws of the 
| 8 land, 


His enſigns were known by the 
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© land, and the conſtitutions of chi- 
© valry.— Then I crave leave, an- 
ſwered Crabſhaw, © to challenge and 
„ defy to mortal combat that. caitiff 
© barber, who hath left me in this pi- 
© teous condition; and I vow by the 
© peacock, that I will not ſhave my 
© beard until I have ſhaved his head 
© from his ſhoulders: fo may I thrive in 
© the occupation of an arrant ſquire.” 

Before his maſter had time to enquire 
Into particulars, they were joined by a 
decent man in boots, who was likewiſe 
a traveller, and had ſeen the riſe and 
- progreſs of Timothy's diſaſter. He 
gave the knight to underſtand that 
Crabſhaw had fent for a barber, and 
already undergone one-half of the ope- 
ration, when the operator received the 
long expected meſſage from both the 
_ gentlemen who ſtood candidates at the 


- eleftion. The double ſummons was no 


fooner intimated to him, than he threw 
down his baſon, and retired with preci- 
tation, leaving the ſquire in the ſuds. 
FM imothy, inceuſed at this deſertion, 
followed him with equal celerity into 
the ſtreet, where he collared the ſhaver, 
and ivfiſted upon being entirely trim- 
med, on pain of the baſtinado. The 
other finding himſelf thus arreſted, and 
having no time to ſpare for altercation, 
| Hifted up his fiſt, and diſcharged it upon 
the ſnout of Crabſhaw with ſuch force, 
that the unfortunate aggreſſor was fain 
to bite the ground; while the victor 
haſtened away, in hope of touching the 
double wages of corruption. 5 
The knight being informed of theſe 
circumſtances, told Timothy, with a 
ſmile, that he ſhould have liberty to 
defy the barber; but, in the mean time, 
He ordered him to ſaddle Bronzomarte, 
and prepare for immediate ſervice. 
While the ſquire was thus employed, 
his maſter engaged in converſation with 


the ſtranger, who happened to be a Lon- 


don dealer travelling for orders, and 
was well acquainted with the particulars 
which our adventurer wanted to know. 

It was from this communicativetradeſ- 
man he learned that the competitors 
were Sir Valentine Quickſet and Mr. 
Iſaac Vanderpelft; the firſt a mere fox- 


hunter, who depended for ſucceſs in 


this election upon his intereſt among 
the high- flying gentry; the other a 
ſtock - jobber and contractor, of foreign 


extract, not without a mixture of He- 
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brew blood, immenſely rich, who wag 
countenanced by his Grace of ——, 
and ſuppoſed to have diſtributed large 
ſums in fecuring a majority of votes 
among the yeomanry of the county poſ- 
ſefſed of ſmall freeholds, and copy- 
holders, a great number of which laſt 
reſided in this borough. He ſaid theſe 
were generally diſſenters and weavers; 
and that the mayor, who was himſelf a 
manufacturer, had received a very con- 
ſiderable order for exportation; in con- 
ſequence of which it was believed he 
would fupport Mr. Vanderpelft with all 
his influence and credit. 

Sir Launcelot, rouzed at this intelli. 
gence, called for his armour; which be. 
ing buckled on in a hurry, he mounted 
his ſteed, attended by Crabſhaw on Gil. 
bert, and rode immediately into the 
midit of the multitude by which the 
huſtings were ſurrounded, juſt as Sir 
Valentine Quickſet began to harangue 
the people from an occaſional theatre 
formed of a plank ſupported by the up- 
per- board of the publick ſtocks; and an 


inferior rih of a wooden cage, pitched alſo 


tor the accommodation of petty delin- 
quents. | 

Though the ſingular appearance of 
Sir Launcelot at firit attracted the exes 
of all the ſpectators, yet they did not 


fail to yield attention to the ſpeech of 


his brother knight Sir Valentine, which 
ran in the following ftrain ; © Gentle- 
men vreehoulders of this here county, 
I ſhan't pretend to meake a vine vlou- 
riſhing ſpeech. —P'm a plain ſpoken 
man, as you all know. I hope ſhall 
always ſpeak my maind without vear 
or vavour, as the zaying is. Tis the 
way of the Quickſets we are no up- 
ſtarts, nor vorreigners, nor have we 
any Jewiſh blood in our veins—we 
have lived in this here neighbourbood 
time out of mind, as you all know; 
and poſſeſs an eſtate of vive thouſand 
clear, which we ſpend at whoam, 


- All my vorevathers have been par- 
liament-men, and I can prove that 
ne'er a one o'um gave a zingle vote 
for the court fince the Revolution. 
Vor my own peart, I value not the 
miniſtry three ſxips of a louſe, as the 
zaying is— I ne' er knew but one mi- 
niſter that was an honeſt man; and 
vor all the reſt I care not if they were 
hanged as high as Haman, with a 20 
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t to un- am, thank God, a vree-born, 
© true · hẽarted Engliſhman, and a loyal, 
© thof unworthy, ſon of the church 


© yor all they have done vor H r, 


« I'd fain know what they have done 
vor the church, with a vengeance— 
vor my own peart, I hate all vor- 
c reigners, and vorreign meaſures, 
© whereby this poor nation is broken- 


© backed with a diſmal load of debt; 


6 and taxes riſe ſo high that the poor 
cannot get Bread, Gentlemen vree- 
houlders of this county, I value no 


„ miniſter a vig's end, d' ye ſee; if you 


c will vavour me with your votes and 
© intereſt, whereby I may be returned, 
I'll engage one half of my eſtate that 


| © I never cry yea to vour ſhillings in 


© the pound, but will croſs the miniſter 
in every thing, as in duty bound, and 
as becomes an honeſt vreehoulder in 


© the ould intereſt—bur, if you ſell your 


votes and your country for hire, you 

© will be deteſted in this here world, 
and damned in the next to all eter- 
nity; ſo I leave every man to his own 

© conſcience,* 885 
This eloquent oration was received 
by his own friends with loud peals of 


applauſe; which, however, did not diſ- 
courage his competitor, who, confident 


of his own ſtrength, aſcended the roſ- 
'trum, or, in other words, an old caſk 
ſet upright for the purpoſe. Having 
bowed all round to the audience with a 
ſmile of gentle condeſcenſion, he told 


them how ambitious he was of the ho- 


nour to repreſent this _y in parlia- 
ment; and how happy he found him- 
ſelf in the encouragement of his friends, 
who had ſo unanimouſly agreed to ſup- 
port his pretenſions. He faid, over 
and above the qualification he poſſeſſed 


among them, he had fourſcore thouſand 


pounds in his pocket, which he had ac- 
quired by commerce, the ſupport of the 


nation under the preſent happy eftabliſh- 


ment, in defence of which he was ready 
to ſpend the laſt farthing. He owned 


himſelf a faithful ſubje& to his majeſty 


King George, ſincerely attached to the 


| Proteſtant ſucceſſion, in deteſtation and 


defiance of a Popiſh, an abjured, and 
out-lawed pretender; and declared that 


he would exhauſt his ſubſtance, and his 


blood, if neceſſary, in maintaining the 


principles of the glorious Revolution. 


This, cried he, © is the ſolid baſis and 
© foundation upon which I ſtand.” 


T Theſe laſt words bad caueeprocteded 


& 39 


from his mouth, when the head of the 
barrel or puncheon on which he ſtood, 
being frail and infirm, gave way; ſo 
that down he went with a craſh, and in a 
twinkling diſappeared from the eyes of 
the aſtoniſhed beholders. The fox+ 
hunters perceiving his diſaſter, exclaim- 
ed, in the phraſe and accent of the 
chace, Stole away! ſtole awayl' and, 
with hideous vociferation, joined in the 
ſylvan chorus which the hunters halloo 
when the hounds are at fault. 

The diſaſter of Mr. Vanderpelft was 
eee by the aſſiduity of his 
friends, who diſengaged him from the 
barrel in a trice, hoiſted him on the 


ſhoulders of four ſtrong weavers; and 


reſenting the unmannerly exultation of 
their antagoniſt, began to form them - 
ſelves in order of battle. 2 

An obſ{tinate fray would have un- 
doubtedly enſued, had not their mutual 
indignation given way to their curioſity, 
at the motion of our knight, who had 
advanced into the middle between the 


two fronts; and waving his hand, as a 


ſignal for them to give attention, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to them, with graceful 
demeanor, in theſe words: * Country- 


© men, friends, and fellow-citizens, you 
are this day aſſembled to determine a 


point of the utmoſt conſequence tg 
_ yourſelves and your poſterity; a point 
that ought to be determined by far 


other weapons than brutal force and 


fact ious clamour. You, the freemen 
of England, are the baſis of that ex- 
cellent conſtitution Which hath long 


«© flouriſhed the object of envy and ad- 


c miration. To you aro the in- 
«© eltimable privilege of chuſing a de- 
« legare properly qualified to repreſegt 
you in the high court of parliament. 
This is your birth-right, inherited 
from your anceſtors, obtained by their 
© courage, and ſealed with their blood. 


© It is not only your birth-right, which 


of bu 


you ſhould maintain in defiance of all 
danger, but alſo a ſacred truſt, to be 


executed with the moſt ſcrupulous care 


and fidelity. The perſon whom yau 


truſt ought not only to be endued 


with the moſt inflexible integrity, but 


ſhould likewiſe poſſeſs a fund of know - 
ledge that may enable him to act as a 
© part of the legiſlature. He muſt be 
« well acquainted with the hiſtory, the 
© conſtitution, and the laws of his 


country; he muſt underſtand the forms 
"hr the extent of the royal 
6 prev». 
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46 SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES. 


« prerogative, the privilege of parlia- 
© ment, the detail of government, the 


n nature and regulation of the finances, 


e the different' branches of commerce, 
the politicks that prevail, and the 
connexions that ſubſiſt among the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe; for on all 
theſe [ubjeRts the deliberations of a 
Houle of Commons occaſionally turn: 
but theſe great purpoſes will never be 


vage, ſcarce qualified, in point of un- 
derftanding, to act as a e 
of peace; a man who has ſcarce ever tra- 


chace; whoſe converſation never ram- 
bles farther than his ſtable, his ken- 
nel, and his barn-yard; who rejects 
decorum as degeneracy; miſtakes ruſ- 


0 


his courage by leaping over gates 
and ditches, and founds his tri- 
umph on feats of drinking; who holds 


feſſes himſelf the blind flave of a par- 


it is actuated; and thinks that all pa- 
triotiſm conſiſts in railing indiſcrimi- 
nately at miniſters, and obſtinately 
oppoſing every meaſure of the admi- 
niſtration. Such. a man, with no 
evil intentions of his own, might be 
ufed as a dangerous tool in the hands 
the ſeeds of diſaffection, embarraſſing 
the wheels of government, and re— 
Leng the * kingdom to anar- 
© chy.” 8 
Here the knight was interrupted by 
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the ſhouts and acclamations of the Van- 


derpelfites, who cried aloud, Hear 


© him! hear him! Long life to the iron- 


« caſed orator.” This clamour ſubſid- 
ing, he proſecuted his harangue to the 


following effect. 

Such a man as I have deſcribed may 
© be dangerous from ignorance; but is 
neither ſo miſchievous nor ſo deteſt. 
© able as the 'wretch who knowingly 
© betrays his truſt, and ſues to be the 
'© hireli | 
© worthleſs miniſter; a ſordid knave, 


and proftitute of a weak and 


© without honour or principle; who 


© belongs to no family, whole example 


can reproach him with degeneracy; 


© who has no country to command his 
6 reſpect, no friends to engage his af. 


© fektion, no religion to regulate his 


'© miotals, nd conſcience to feſtrain his 


anſwered by . . an illiterate ſa- 


velled beyond the excurſion of a fox- 


ticity for independence; aſcertains 


his eſtate by a factious tenure; pro- 
f 


ty, without knowing the principles that 
ave it birth, or the motives by which 


of a deſperate faction, by ſcattering 


© iniquity, and who worſhips no Goff 
© but Mammon. An infinuating miſ- 
© creant, who undertakes for the dirti- 
© eſt work of the vileſt adminiſtration; 
* who practiſes national uſury, receiv. 
© ing by wholeſale the rewards of ve. 
* nality, and diſtributing the wages of 


© corruption by retail.“ 


In this place our adventurer's ſpeech 
was drowned in the acclamations of the 


fox-hunters, who now triumphed in 


their turn, and hoickſed the ſpeaker, 
exclaiming, * Well opened, Jowler— 


to "un, to 'un again, Sweet-lips! hey, 


© Merry, Whitefoot!' After a ſhort 


Interruption, he thus refumed his dif- 


courſe, | Þ 
When ſuch a caitif preſents him- 
«© ſelf to you, like the devil, with a 
© temptation in his hand, avoid him as 
© jf he were in fact the devil—it is not 
© the offering of diſintereſted love; for 
© what ſhould induce him; who has no 
z ffections, to love you, to whoſe per- 
« ſons he is an vjter ſtranger? Alas! it 
© is not a benevolence, but a bribe. He 
© wants to buy you at one market, that 
© he may ſell yon at another. Without 
doubt, his intention is to make an ad- 
vantage of his purchaſe; and this 
© aim he cannot accompliſh, but by ſa- 
« crificing, in ſome ſort, your intereſt, 
© your independency, to the wicked de- 
© figns of a miniſter, as he can expect 
© no gratification for the faithful diſ- 
© charge of his duty. But, even if he 
6 houſa not find an opportunity of ſell- 
© ing you to advantage, the crime, the 
© ſhame, the infamy, will ſtil] be the 
fame in you, who, baſer than the moſt 
© abandoned proſtitutes, have ſold your- 
« ſelves and your poſterity for hire — 
© for a paultry price, to be refunded 
© with intereſt by ſome miniſter, who 
will indemnify himſelf out of your 
© own pockets : for, after all, you are 
# 1 and fold with your own mo- 
© ney—the miſerable pittance you may 
© now receive is no more than a pitcher- 
full of water thrown in to moiſten the 
« ſucker of that pump which will drain 
« you to the bottom. Let me therefore 
© adviſe and exhort you, my country- 
© men, to avoid the oppoſite extremes of 
© the ignorant clown and the deſigning 
© courtier; and chuſe a man of honeſty, 
© intelligence, and moderation, who 
„vill 


The doctrine of moderation was a 
very unpopular ſubject in ſuch an al- 


ſembly; 


* 
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fembly ; and accordingly they rejected 
it as one man. They began to think 
the ſtranger wanted to ſet up for him- 
ſelf; a ſuppoſition that could not fail to 
incenſe both ſides equally, as they were 
both zealouſly engaged in their reſpec- 
tive cauſes, The whigs and the tories 
joined againſt this intruder, who being 
neither, was treated like a monſter, or 
chimæra in politicks. They hiſſed, 
they booted, and they hallooed; they 
annoyed him with miſſiles of dirt, ſticks, 
and (tones; they curſed, they threat- 
ened and reviled, till at length his pa- 
tience was exhauſted. FN 
 * Ungrateful and abandoned. miſ- 


© creants l' he cried, © I ſpoke to you as 
© men and Chriſtians, as free-born 


« Brizons. and fellow-citizens; but I 


« perceive you are a pack of vena}, in- 


© famous ſcoundrels, and I will treat 
© you accordingly.” So ſaying, he bran- 


diſhed his launce; and riding into the 


thickeſt of the concourſe, laid about him 
with ſuch dexterity and effect, that the 


multitude was immediately diſperſed, 


and he retired without farther moleſta- 
tion. 8 


The ſame good fortune did not at. 


tend Squire Crabſhaw in his retreat. 
The ludicrous ſingularity of his fea- 
tures, and the halt-mown crop of hair 
that briſtled from one fide of his coun- 
tenance, invited ſome wags to make 
merry at his expence. One of them clap- 


6 a furze-buſh under the tail of Gil- 


dert; who, feeling himſelf thus ſtimu- 
lated à poftertor:, kicked and plunged, 


and capered, in ſuch a manner, that 


Timothy could hardly keep the ſaddle. 


In this commotion he loſt his cap and 


his periwig; while the rabble pelted 


him in ſuch a manner, that, before he 


could join his maſter, he looked like a 
pillar, or rather a pillory of mud. 


CHAP. x. 


WHICH SHEWETH THAT HE WHO 


PLAYS AT BOWLS WILL SOME- 
TIMES MEET WITH RUBBERS.. 


8 Launcelot boiling with indig- 
nation at the venality and faction of 
the electors, whom he had harangued to 
ſo little purpoſe, retired with the moſt 
deliberate diſdain towards one of the 
gates of the town, on the outſide of 
which his curioſity was attracted by 3 


e M K a ag ea ae «eco W ‚ ͥZmj A 


concourſe of peaple, in the midſt of 
whom ſtood Mr. Ferret, mounted upon 
a ſtool, with a kind of ſatchel hanging 
round his neck, ang a phial diſplayed in 
his right hand; while he held forth to 
the audience in a very vehement ſtrain of 
elocution. e 
Crabthaw thought himſelf happily de- 
livered when he reached the ſuburbs, 
and proceeded without halting ; but his 


maſter mingled with the crowd, and 
heard the orator expreſs himſelf.to this 


effect. | 
Very likely, you may undervalue 


appear upon a ſtage of rotten boards, 
in a ſhabby velvet coat and tye-peri- 


ley coat, to make you laugh, by 
making wry faces; but I ſcorn to 
uſe theſe dirty arts for engaging your 


but on ideots; and if you are ideots, 
tomers. Take notice, I don't addreſs 


a High German doctor; and yet the 


quacks in religion, quacks in phyſick, 
quacks in law, quacks in politicks, 
quacks in patriotiſm, quacks in go- 


have bliſtered, ſweated, bled, and 
purged the nation into an atrophy. 

ut this is not all; they have not 
only evacuated her into a conſump- 
© tion, but they have intoxicated her 
6. brain until ſhe is become delirious ; 
© ſhe can no longer purſue her own in- 


* tereſt, or, indeed, rightly diſtinguiſhits 
* like the people of Nineveh, the can 
© hardly tell her right-hand from her 


left; but, as a changeling, is dazzled 
and delighted by an ignis faluus, a 
Will o'the Wiſp, an exhalation from 
the vileſt materials in nature, that 
leads her aſtray through Weſtphalian 


© rocks, or leave her ſticking in ſome 


© H=——n pit or quagmire. . For my 
« part, if you have a mind to betray 


«© your country, I have no objection. 
© In ſelling yourſelves and your fellow- 
© citizens, you only diſpoſe of a pack 
of raſcals who deſerve to be ſold If 
& you ſell one another, why ſhould not 
« I ſell this here elixir of long life 
. Gaza + $ which 
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me and my medicine, becauſe I don't 


wig, with a fooliſh fellow in a mot- 


attention. Thele paultry tricks, ad 
captandum wulgus, can have no effect 


I don't defire you ſhould be my cuſ- 
you in the ſtyle of a mountebank, or 


kingdom is full of mauntebanks, 
empyricks, and quacks. We have 


vernment; High German quacks, that 


bogs and deſerts, and will one day 
© break her neck over ſome barren 
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which, if properly uſed, will protract 
your days till you ſhall have ſeen 
your country ruined? I ſhall not pre- 
tend to diſturb your underſtandings, 


which are none of the ſtrongeſt, with 


a hotch-potch of unintelligible terms, 


ſuch as Ariſtotle's four principles of 


generation, unformed matter, priva- 
tion, efficient and final cauſes. Ari- 
ſtotle was a pedantick blockhead, and 
ſtill more knave than fool. The 
ſame cenſure we may ſafely put on 
that wiſe-acre Dioſcorides, with his 
faculties of ſimples, his ſeminal; ſpe- 
cifick, and principal virtues; and that 
crazy commentator Galen, with his 
four elements, elementary qualities, 
his eight complexions, his harmonies 
and diſcords. Nor ſhall I expatiate 
on the alkaheſt of that mad ſcoundrel 
Paracelſus, with which he pretended 
to reduce flints into ſalt; nor the 


archeus, or ſpiritus rector, of that vi- 


ſionary Van Hel mont, his ſimple, ele- 


© mentary water, his gas, ferments, and 
tranſmutations; nor ſhall I enlarge 
upon the ſalt, ſulphur, and oil, the 


acidum wvagum, the mercury of me- 
tals, and the volatilized vitriol of 
other modern chymiſts; a pack of ig- 


norant, conceited, knaviſh raſcals, 


that puzzle your weak heads with 


ſuch jargon, juſt as a Germanized 


m r throws duſt in your eyes, by 
lugging in and ringing the changes 
on the balance of power, the proteſ- 
tant religion, and your allies on the 
continent; acting like the juggler, 
who picks your pockets while he 
dazzles your eyes, and amuſes your 
fancy with twirling his fingers, and 
reciting the gibberiſh of hocus pocus; 
for, in fact, the balance of power is 
a mere chimera : as for the proteſtant 
religion, nobody gives himſelf any 
trouble about it; and allies on the 
continent we have none, or at leaſt 
none that would raiſe an hundred 
men to ſave us from perdition, unleſs 
we paid an extravagant price for their 
aſſiſtance. But to return to this here 
elixir of long life; I might embelliſh 


* it with a great many high-lounding 


epithets ;z but I diſdain to follow the 
example of every illiterate vagabond, 
that from idleneſs turns quack, and 
advertiſes his noſtrum in the publick 
papers. I am neither a felonious 


dry ſalter returned from exile, an hoſ- 


pita} ſtump-turner, a decayed itay- 
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maker, a bankrupt printer, or infol2 
vent debtor releaſed by act of parlia- 
ment. I did not pretend to admi- 
niſter medicines without the leaſt 
tincture of letters, or ſuborn wretches 
to perjure themſelves in falſe affida- 
vits of cures that were never perform- 
ed ; nor employ a ſet of led-captaing 
to harangue in my praiſe at all pub. 
lick places. I was bred regularly to 
the profeſſion of chymiſtry, and have 
tried all the proceſſes of alchemy; and 
I may venture to ſay, that this here 

elixir is, in fact, the chruſeon pepuro- 
menon ek puros, the viſible, glorious, 


ſpiritual body, from whence all other 


beings derive their exiſtence, as pro- 
ceeding from their father the ſun, and 
their mother the moon; from the 
ſun, as from a living and ſpiritual 
gold, which is mere fire; conſequent- 


ly, the common and univer!al firſt- 


created mover, from whence all move. 
able things have their diſtin& and 
particular motions; and allo from the 
moon, as from the wife of the ſun, 
and the common mother of all ſub- 
Junary things: and foraſmuch as 
man is, and muſt be the comprehen- 
five end of all creatures, and the mi- 
crocoſm, he is counſelled in the Reve- 
lations to buy gold that is thoroughly 
fired, or rather pure fire, that he may 
become rich, and like the ſun; as, on 
the contrary, he becomes poor when 
he abuſes the arſenical . ; ſo that 
his ſilver, by the fire, muſt be calcined 
to a caput mortuum, which happens 


when he will hold and retain the men- 


ſtruum, out of which he partly exiſts, 
for his own property, and doth not 


daily offer up the ſame in the fire of 


the ſun, that the woman may be 
cloathed with the ſun, and become 4 
ſun, and thereby rule over the moon; 
that is to ſay, that he may get the 
moon under his feet. Now this here 
elixir, ſold for no more than ſixpence 
a phial, contains the eſſence of the 
alkaheſt, the archæus, the catholicon, 
the menſtruum, the ſun, moon; and, 
to ſum up all in one word, is the true, 
genuine, unadulterated, unchange- 


* able, immaculate, and ſpecific chru- 
eon pepuromenon ek puros." | 


The audience were variouſly affected 


by this learned oration. Some of thoſe 


w 
v 


ought to be puniſhed for his * 
on 


ho favoured the pretenſions of the 
hig candidate, were of opinion that he 
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Kon in reflecting ſo ſcurrilouſly on mi- 
niſters and meaſures. Of this ſenti- 
ment was our adventurer; though he 
could not help admiring the courage of 
the orator, and owning within himſelf 
that he had mixed ſome melancholy 
truths with his ſcurrility. 

Mr. Ferret would not have ſtood ſo 
long in his roſtrum unmoleſted, had not 
he cunningly choſen his ſtation imme- 
diately without the juriſdiction of the 
town, whoſe magiſtrates therefore could 
not take cognizance of his conduct; 
but application was made to the con- 
ſtable of the other pariſh, while our noſ- 
trum- monger proceeded in his ſpeech, 
the concluſion of which produced ſuch 
an effect upon his hearers, that his 
whole cargo was immediately exhauſted, 

He had juſt ſtepped down from his ſtool, 

when the conſtable, with his ſtaff, ar- 
rived, and took him under his guidance. 

Mr. Ferret on this occaſion attempted 

to intereſt the people in his behalf, by 
exhorting them to vindicate the liberty 

of the ſubje& againſt ſuch an act of op- 
preſſion; but finding them deaf to the 


tropes and figures of his elocution, he 


addreſſed himſelf to our knight, re- 


minding him of his duty to protect the 


| helplets and the injured, and earneſtly 
ſoliciting his interpoſition. f 
Sir Launcelot, without making the 
leaſt reply to his entreaties, reſolved to 
ſee the end of this adventure; and, being 
joined by his ſquire, followed the pri- 
ſoner at a diſtance, meaſuring back the 
ground he had travelled the day before, 


until he reached another ſmall borough, 
where Ferret was houſed in the com- 


mon priſon. | 

While he ſat a- horſeback, deliberat- 
ing on the next ſtep he ſhould take, he 
was accoſted by the voice of Tom 


Clarke; who called, in a whimpering 


tone, through a window grated with 
iron, For the love of God, Sir Laun- 
© celot! do, dear Sir, be ſo good as to 
take the trouble to alight and come 
up ſtairs—I have ſomething to com- 
municate of conſequence to the com- 
munity in general, and you in parti- 
cular— Pray, do, dear Sir Knight. I 
beg a boon in the name of St. Michael 
and St. George for England.“ 2 
Our adventurer, not a little ſurprized 
at this addreſs, diſmounted without he- 
Gtation, and being admitted to the com- 
mon gaol, there found not only his old 


friend Tom, but alſo the yncle, fitting 


- * — 
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on a bench with a woollen night · cap on 


his head, and a pair of ſpectacles on hia 


noſe, reading very earneſtly in a book, 


which he afterwards underſtood was 


intituled, 5 The Life and Adventures of 
« Valentine and Orſon.” The captain 
no ſooner ſaw his great pattern enter, 
than he roſe and received him with the 
ſalutation of, What cheer, brother?“ 


and before the knight could anſwer, . 


added theſe words : * You lee how|the 
land lies—here have Tom and I been 
© faſt aſhore theſe four and twenty 
hours ʒ and this berth we have got by 
attempting to tow your galley, bro» 
ther, from the enemy's harbour. 
Adds bhobbs! if we had this here fel- 
low whoreſon for a conſort, with all 
our tackle in order, brother, we'd 


cable, and down with their barrica- 
ſignify talking patience is a good 


ſaying is but, damn my—as for the 
matter of my boltſprit.— Hearkye, 
hearkye, brother, damn'd hard to en- 
gage with three at a time, one upon 
my bow, one upon my quarter, and 
one right a- head, rubbing and drubb- 
ing, lying athwart hawſe, raking fore 
and aft, battering and grappling, 
and laſhing and claſh 
brother; craſh' went the boltſprit— 


the ſtars at noon, loſt the helm of my 


* 


upon my broadſide. 


As Mr. Clarke rightly conceived 5 
that his uncle would need an interpre- 
ter, he began to explain theſe hints by 


giving a circumſtantial detail of his own 
and the captain's diſaſter. | 


He told Sir Launcelot, that notwith- 
ſtanding all his perſuaſion and remon- 


ſtrances, Captain Crowe inſiſted upon 


appearing in the character of a knight- 


errant; and with that view had ſet out 
from the publick-houſe on the morning 
that ſucceeded his vigil in the church : 


that upon the highway they had met 


with a coach, containing two ladies, 
one of whom ſeemed to be under great 
. agitation z for, as they paſſed, ſhe ſtrug- 
gled with the other, thruſt out her head 
at the window, and faid ſomething 


which he could not diſtinaly hear; 
that Captain Crowe was ſtruck with ad- 
miration at her unequalled beauty; * 

5 1 Gs 


ſoon ſhew'em the topſail, ſlip. our 


does. But, howſomever, it don't 


—ͤñ— — 


. 
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ſtream- anchor, and will hold, as the 


ing adds heart, 


down came the round; top—up with _ 
the dead-lights—TI ſaw nothing but 


ſeven ſenſes, and down I broached 
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he (Tom) no ſooner informed him 
who ſhe was, than he reſolved to ſet her 
at liberty, on the ſuppoſition that ſhe 
Was under reſtraint, and in diſtreſs : that 


— 
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—— 
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1 | the driver to bring to, on pain of death: 
| that one of the ſervants believing the 
captain to be an highway man, preſented 
a blunderbuſs, and in all probability 
would have ſhot him on the ſpot, had 
not he (the nephew) rode up, aud aſſur- 
ed them the gentleman was aon conupos; 
that, notwithitanding his intimation, al! 


— 
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ends of their horſe-whips, while the 
coach drove on; und although he laid 
about him with great fury, at laſt brought 
him to the ground by a ſtroke on the 
temple; that Mr, Clarke himſelf then 
mnterpoſed in defence of his kinſman, 
and was alto ſeverely beaten ; that two 
of the fervants, having applied to a 


field of battle, he had granted a wartant 
againk the captain and his nephew, and, 
without examination, committed them 
as idle vagrants, after having ſeized 
their horſes and their money, on pre- 


1 way men. But, as there was no juſt 
1 © cauſe of ſufpicion,” added he, I am 
| of opinion the juſtice is guilty of a 


impriſonamentum, and conſiderable 
damages obtained; for you will pleafe 
to oblerve, Sir, no juſtice has a right 
to commit any perſon till after due 
examination; beſides, we were not 
committed for an aflault and battery, 
audita querela, nor as wandering 
jonaticks by the ſlatute; who, to be 
lure, may be apprehended by a juſ- 
tice's warrant, and locked up, and 
chained, if neceſſary, or io be ſent 
to their laſt legal ſettlement; but we 
were committed as vagrants and ſu- 
ſpeed highwaymen. Now we do not 

all under the deſcription of -vagrants; 
nor did any circumſtance appear to 
ſupport the tuſpicion of robbery; for, 
to conſtitute robbery, there muſt be 
ſomething taken; but here nothing 
was taken but blows, and they were 
upon compultion. Even an attempt to 
rol without any taking, is not fe- 
tony, but a miſdemeanor. To be ſure, 
there is a taking in deed, and a taking 
in law z but ſtiiſ the robber muſt be in 
peliciiion o athing Holen; and we only 
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he accordiugly unſheathed his cutlaſs, 
and riding after the coach, commanded 


the three attacked him with the butt 


juſtice of the peace reſiding near; the 


tence of their being ſuſpected for high- 


treſpaſs, and may be ſued for falſum 
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© attempted to ſtea] ourſelves. away=as 
© My uncle, indeed, would have re- 
© lealed-the young lady vi et armis, 
© had his ſtrength been equal to his in- 
* clination; and in ſo doing, I would 
© have willingly lent my aſſiſtance, both 
© from a deſire to ſerve ſuch a beautiful 
© young creature, and alſo in regard to 
« your honour, for I thought I heard 
© her call upon your name.“ 

* Ha! how! what! whoſe name? 
© ſay, ſpeak—heaven and earth!” cried 
the knight, with marks of the moſt 
violent emotion. Clarke, terrified at 
his looks, replied, © I beg your pardon- 
© a thouſand times; I did not fay po- 
«© fitively ſhe did ſpeak thoſe words; 
© butT apprehended ſhe did ſpeak them. 
Words, which may be taken or in- 
terpreted by law in a general or com- 
mon ſenſe, ought not to receive a 
{trained, or unuſual conſtruction; and 
ambiguous words Speak, or 
* be dumb for ever l' exclaimed Sir 
Launcelot in a terrifick tone, laying his 
hand on his ſword, What young lady, 
© ha! What name did ſhe call upon?“ 
Clarke, falling on his knees, anſwered, 
not without ftammering, * Miſs Aurc- 
lia Darnel; to the beit of my recollec- 
© tion, ſhe called upon Sir Launcelot 
© Greaves,'—" Sacred powers! cried 
our adventurer, * which way did the 
carriage proceed? | 

When Tom told him that the coach 
quitted the poſt-road, and. ſtruck away 
to the right at full ſpeed, Sir Launcelot 
was ſeized with a penſive fit; his head 
ſunk upon his breaſt, and he muſed in 
ſilence for ſeveral minutes, with the 
moſt melancholy expreſſion on his coun- 
tenance; then 1ecvlle&ing himſelf, he 
aſſumed a more compoſed and chearful 
air, and aſked ſeveral queſtions with 
reſpe&t to the arms on the coach, and 
the liveries worn by the ſervants. It 
was in the courſe of this interrogation 
that he diſcovered he had actually con- 
verſed with one of the footmen who 
had brought back Crabſhaw's horſe; 
a circumſtance that filled him with 
anxiety and chagrin, as he had omitted 
to enquire the name of his maſter, and 
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the place to which the coach was travel- 


ling; though, in all probability, had 
he made theſe inquiries, he would have 
received very little ſatisfaction, there 
being reaſon to think the ſervants weile 
enjoined ſecreſy. | ; | 
The knight, in order to meditate on 
this 
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this unexpected adventure, ſat down 
by his old friend, and entered into a 
reverie, which laſted about a quarter of 
an hour, and might have continued 
longer, had it not been interrupted by 
the voice of Crabſhaw; who bawled 
aloud, * Look to it, my maſters—as 
you brew you muſt drink—this ſhall 
be a dear day's work to ſome of you; 
« for my part, I ſay nothing=the bray- 
© ing aſs eats a little graſs—one barber 
© ſhaves not ſo cloſe, but another finds 
© a few ftubble—you wanted to catch a 
© capon, and you've ſtole a cat-—he that 


takes up his lodgings in a ſtable, muſt 


© be contented to lie upon litter.“ 

The knight, defirous of knowing the 
cauſe that prompted. Timothy to apo- 
thegmatize in this manner, looked 
through the grate, and perceived the 
ſquire fairly ſet in the ſtocks, ſurround- 
ed by a mob of people. When he 
called to him, and aſked the reaſon of 
this diſgraceful reftraint, Crabſhaw re- 
plied, * There's no cake, but there's 
© another of the ſame make—who never 
climbed, never fell—after clouds 
© comes clear weather. Tis all along 
of your honour I've met with this 
© preferment; no deſervings of my own, 


© but the intereſt of my maſter. Sir 


« Knight, if you will flay the juſtice, 
© hang the conſtable, releaſe your ſquire, 
© and burn the town, your name will 
* be famous in ſtory; but if you are 
© content, I am thankful. Two 
© hours are foon ſpent in ſuch good 
© company. In the mean time, look 
' © to'un gaoler, there's a frog in the 
© ſtocks.” \ | 
Sir Launcelot, incenſed at this affront 
oſtered to his ſervant, advanced to the 
priſon-door, but found it faſt locked; 
and when he called to the turnkey, he 
was given to underſtand that he him- 
ſelf was priſoner. Enragedd at this in - 
timation, he demanded 'at whoſe ſuit ; 
and was anſwered through the wicket, 
At the ſuit of the king, in whoſe 
* name I will hold you faſt, with God's 
4 alliance.” | 
The knight's looks now began to 
lighten, he rolled his eyes around, and 
 ſnatching up an oaken bench, which 
three ordinary men could ſcarce have 
lifted from the ground, he, in all like- 
lihood, would' have ſhattered the door 
in pieces; had 'not he'been reſtrained 
by the interpoſition of Mr. Clarke, 
Who intreated him to have a little pa- 


lator of the publick 
about the country with unlawful arms, 


$1 
tience, affuring him he would ſuggeſt a 
plan that would avenge himſelf amply 
on the juſtice, without any breach of 
the peace. I ſay, the juſtice,“ added 
Tom, * becauſe it muſt be his doing. 
He is a little petulant ſort of a fellow, 
ignorant of the law, guilty of num- 
© berleſs irregularities ; and, if proper- 
ly managed, may, for this here act 
© of arbitrary power, be not only catt 


© in a ſwingeing ſum, but even turned 


© out of the commifhon with diſgrace.” 

This was a very ſeaſonable hint; in 
conſequenee of Whieh the bench was 
ſoftly replaced, and Captain Crowe de- 
poſited the poker, with which he had 
armed himſelf to ſecond the efforts of 
Sir Launcelot. They now, for the firit 
time, perceived that Ferret had diſap- 


red; and, upon enquiry, found that 


1 in fact the occaſion of the knight's - 
detention and the ſquire's diſgrace. | 


CHAP. XI. 


DESCRIPTION OP A MODERN M- 
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EF ORE the knight would take 

any reſolution for extticating him» 

ſelf from his preſent embarraſſment, he 
deſired to be better acquainted with the 


character and eireumſtances of the juſ- 
tice by whom he had been'confined, and 
likewiſe to underſtand the meaning of 


his own detention. To be informed in 


this laſt particular, he renewed his dia- 
logue with the turnkey; who told him 


through the grate, that Ferret no ſooner 
perceived him in the gaol, without his 
offenſive arms, which he had left be- 
low, than he deficed to be carried be- 
fore the juſtice, where he had given in- 
formation againſt the knight, as a vio- 
ce, who-ſtrolled 


rendering the highways unſafe, en- 
croaching upon the freedom of elections, 


putting his majeſty's liege ſubjects in fear 
of their lives, and, in all probability, har- 
bouring more dangerous deſigns under 


an affected cloak of lunacy. Ferret, 
upon this information, had been releaſad 
and entertained as an evidence for the 


king; and Crabſhaw was put into the 
ſtocks, as am idle ſtroller, | 


Sir Launcelot being ſatibfied in theſe 


e add reſſed himſelf to his fel - 


priſoners, and begged they would 


communicate 
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his oſfice. This requeſt was no ſooner 
ſignified, than a crew of naked wretches 
crouded around him; and, like a con- 
gregation of rooks, opened their throats 
all at once, in accuſation of Juſtice 
Gobble. The knight was moved at 
this ſcene, which he could not help 
comparing in his own mind to what 
would appear upon a much more awful 
occaſion, when the cries of the widow 
and the orphan, the injured and op- 
preſſed, would be vttered at the tribu- 
nal of an unerring Judge, againſt the 
villainous and inſolent authors of their 
ealamity. 5 
When he had, with ſome difficulty, 
quieted their clamours, and cor fined his 
interrogation to one perſon of a 2 
decent appearance, he learned that Juſ- 
tice Gobble, whoſe father was a taylor, 
had for ſome time ſerved as a journey- 
man hoker in London, where he had 
ic ked up ſome law-terms, by converſ- 
arr with hackney-writers and attor- 


neys clerks of the loweſt order; that, 


upon the death of his maſter, he had in- 


, 4inuated himſelf into the good graces of 
the widow, who took him for her huſ- 


band; ſo that he became a perſon of 


ſome conſideration, and faved money 


apacez that his pride increaſing with 
his ſubſtance, was reinforced by the 
vanity of his wife, who perſuaded 


him to retire from buſineſs, that they 
might live genteelly in the country 


that his father dying, and leaving a 
couple of houſes in this town, Mr, 
Gobble had come down with his lad 

to take poſſeſſion, and liked the place 


ſo well, as to make a more conſiderable 


purchaſe in the neighbourhood ;. that a 
certain peer being indebted to him in the 
large way of his buſineſs, and either un- 
willing, or unable to pay the money, 


had compounded the debt, by inſerting 
his name in the commiſſion; ſince which 


period his own inſolence, and his wife's 


oſtentation, had exceeded all bounds; 
that, in the exertion of his authority, 


he had committed a thouſand acts of 
cruelty and injuſtice againſt the poorer 
fort of people, who were unable to call 
him to a proper account; that his wife 
domineered with 'a more ridiculous, 
though . leſs. pernicious uſurpation, 
among the females of the place; that, 
in a word, ſhe was the ſubject of con · 
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communicate what they knew reſpect- 
ing the worthy magiſtrate, who had 
been ſo premature in the execution of 


tinual mirth, and he the object of uni- 
verſal deteſtation. 

Our adventurer, though extremely 
well diſpoſed to believe what was ſaid to 
the prejudice of Gobble, would not 
give entire credit to this deſcription, 
without firſt enquiring into the particu- 
lars of his conduct. He therefore aſked 
the ſpeaker, what was the cauſe of his 
particular complaint. For my own 
« part, Sir,” ſaid he, © I lived in re- 
« pute, and kept a ſhop in this here 
town, well furniſhed with a great va- 


© riety of articles. All the people in 


6. the place were my cuſtomers; but 
* what I and many others chiefly de. 
s pended upon, was the extraordinary 
© ſale at two annual cuſtomary fairs, to 
* which all the country people in the 
* neighbourhood reſorted to Jay out 
© their money. I had employed all my 
© ſtock, and even engaged my credit, to 
« procure a large aſſortment of goods 
© for Lammas Market; but havin 
© given my vote, in the election of a vel 
« try-clerk, contrary to the intereſt of 
© Juſtice Gobble, he reſolved to work 
my ruin, He ſuppreſſed the annual 
« fairs, by which a great many people, 
 elpecially publicans, earned the bet 
© part of their ſubſiſtence. The coun» 
© try people reſorted to another town. 
I was overſtocked with a load of pe- 
© riſhable commodities; and found my- 
« ſelf deprived of the beſt part of my 
© home-cufſtomers by the ill- nature and 
© revenge of the juſtice, who employed 
© all his influence among the common 
« people, making uſe of threats and 
« promiſes, to make them deſert my 
© ſhop, and give their cuſtom to another 
« perſon, whom he ſettled in the ſame 
£ buſinels under my noſe. Being thus 
« diſabled from making punctual pay- 
© ments, my commodities ſpoiling, and 
my wife breaking her heart, I grew 
© negligent and carcleſs, took to drink- 
ing, and my affairs went to wreck. 
Being one day in liquor, and provok- 
© ed by the fleers and taunts of the man 
© who had ſet up againſt me, I firuck 
© him at his own. door; upon which I 
© was carried before the juſtice, who 
treated me with ſuch inſolence, that I 
became ' deſperate, and not only 
© abuſed him in the execution of his 
office, but alſo made an attempt to 
lay violent hands upon. his perſon. 
© You know, Sir, when a man is both 
drunk and deſperate, he cannot be 
; 255 — 
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t ſuppoſed to have any command of 
© himſelf, I was ſent hither to gaol. 
© My creditors immediately ſeized my 
c effects; and, as they were not ſuſh- 
© cient to diſcharge my debts, a ſtatute 
« of bankruptcy was taken out againſt 
© me; fo that here I muſt lie until 
« they think proper to fign my certifi- 
© cate, or the parliament ſhall pleaſe to 
« paſs.an act for the relief of inſolvent 
© debtors.? * 
The next perſon who preſented him- 
ſelf in the crowd of accuſers was a mea- 
e figure, with a green apron; who 
told the knight that he had kept a pub- 
lick-houſe in town for a dozen years, 
and enjoyed a | maya am which was, 
in a great meaſure, owing to a ſkittle- 
ground, in which the beſt people of the 
place diverted themſelves occaſionally; 
that Juſtice Gobble being diſobliged at 
his refuſing to part with a gelding 
which he had bred for his own uſe, firſt 
of all ſhut up the ſkiitle-ground; but 
finding the publican ſtill kept his houſe 
open, he took care that he ſhould be de- 
prived of his licence, on pretence that 
the number of ale-houſes was too great, 
and that this man had been bred to ano- 


ther employment. The poor publican, 


being thus deprived of his bread, was 
obliged to try the ſtay-- making buſineſs, 
to vhich he had ſerved an apprenticeſnip; 


but being very ill qualified for this pro- 
-feflion, he ſoon tell to decay, and con- 


tracted debts; in conſequence of which 
he was now in priſon, where he had no 
other ſupport but what aroſe from the 


labour of his wife, who had gone to 


50 ſervice. . 


The next priſoner who preferred his 


complaint againt the unrighteous judge 
was a poacher, at.whoſe practices Juſtice 


Gobble had forſome years connived, ſo 
as even to ſcreen him from puniſhment, 


in conſideration of being ſupplied with 


game gratis, till at length he was diſ- 


2657 pr accident. His lady had 


invited gueſts to an entertainment, and 


beſpoke a hare, which the poacher un- 
der took to furniſh. He laid his ſnares 


accordingly over night, but they were 
«diſcovered and taken away by the game- 


keeper of the gentleman to whom the 
ground belonged. All the excuſes the 
- poacher could make proved ineffectual 
in appeaſing the reſentment of the juſ- 
tice and his wife at being thus diſcon- 
dcerted. Meaſures were taken to detect 
the delinquent in the exerciſe of his il - 


licit occupation; he was committed to 
ſafe cuſtody; and his wife, with five bant- 
lings, was paſſed to her huſband's 


ſettlement in a different part of the 


country. | 
A ſtout, ſquat fellow, rattling wit 
chains, had juſt taken up the bal} of ac» 
cuſation,. when Sir Launcelot was 
ſtartled with the appearance of a wo- 
man, whoſe looks and equipage indi- 
cated the moſt piteous diſtreſs. She 
ſeemed to be turned of the middle age, 
was of a lofty carriage, tall, thin, 


weather-beaten, and wretchedly attiredz 


her eyes were inflamed with-weepings 


and her looks diſplayed that wildnels 


and peculiarity which denote diſtrac- 
tion. Advancing to Sir Launcelot, 


ſhe fell upon her knees; and claſping 
her hands together, uttered the fol- 


lowing rhapſady, in the moſt; vehement 
tone of affliction. 050 fo 

* Thrice potent, generous, and au- 
© guſt emperor, here let my knees cleave 
© to the earth, until thou ſhalt do- me 


« juſtice on that inhuman caitiff Gob- 


ble. Let him diſgorge my ſubſtance 
« which he hath devoured; let him 
reſtore to my widowed arms my child, 
my boy, the delight of my eyes, the 


prop of my life, the flaff of my ſuſ- 
tenance, whom he hath torn from my 
embrace, ſtolen, betrayed, ſent 2 


captivity, and murdered! — Beho 
theſe bleeding wounds upon his love- 


ly breaſt! See how they mangle his 


lifeleſs corſe! Horror! give me 


my 
child, barbarians! his head ſhall lie 
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upon his Suky's boſom— ſhe will em- 
© balm him with her tears. — Ha! 
« plunge him in the deep! ſhall my 
boy then float in a watery tomb. 
e Juſtice, moſt mighty emperor! juſtice 
© upon the villain who hath ruined us 
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all! — May Heaven's dreadful ven- 


geance overtake him! May the keen 


ſtorm of adverſity rip him of all his 
leaves and fruit! May peace forlake 


his mind, and reſt be baniſhed from 


his pillow; ſo that all his days ſhall. 
be filled with reproach and ſorrow, 
and all his nights be haunted with 
horror and remorſe! May he be ſtung 


by jealouſy without cauſe, and mag- 
dened by revenge without the means 
of execution! May all his offspring 
© be blighted and coaſumed, like tbe 


- © -mildewed ears of corn, except one, 


that ſhall grow up to. curſe his old 


age, and bring his hoary head with 
H « torrow 
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54 SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES, 


© ſorrow to the grave, as he himſelf has 
proved a curſe to me and mine! 

The reſt of the priſoners, perceiving 
the knight extremely ſhocked at her mi- 
ſery and horrid imprecation, removed 
her by force from his preſence, and con- 
veyed her to another room; while our 
adventurer underwent a violent agita- 
tion, and could not, for ſome minutes, 
compoſe himſelf ſo well as to enquire 
into the nature of this wretched crea- 
ture's calamity. | 1 

The ſhopkeeper, of whom he de- 
manded this ſatisfaction, gave him to 


underſtand that ſhe was born a gentle- 


-woman, and had been well educated; 
that ſhe married a curate, who did not 
Jong ſurvive his nuptials; and after- 
wards became the wife of one Oakley, 
a farmer in opulent circumſtances ; that, 


after twenty years cohabitation with her 


huſband, he ſuſtained ſuch loſſes by the 
-diltemper among the cattle, as he could 
not repair, and that this reverſe of for- 


tune was ſuppoſed to have haſtened his 


death; that the widow being a woman 


of ſpirit, determined to keep up and 
manage the farm, with the aſſiſtance of 
an only ſon, a very promifing youth, 
ho was already contracted in marriage 
with the davghter of another wealthy 
farmer. Thus the mother had a proſ- 
| pet of retrieving the affairs of her fa- 


mily, when all her hopes were aaſhed 


and deſtroyed by a ridiculous pique 
which Mrs. Gobble conceived againſt 
the young farmer's ſweet-heart, Mrs. 
' Suſan Sedgemoor. This young wo- 


man chancing to be at a country aſ- 
ſembly, where the grave-digger of the 


\ pariſh ated as maſter of the ceremonies, 


was called out to dance before Miſs 


- Gobble, who happened to be there pre- 
: fent alſo with her mother. The cir- 
cumſtance was conſtrued into an un- 


pardonable affront by the juſtice's lady, 
who abuſed the director in the moſt op- 
robrious terms for his inſolence and 


Ill-manners; and, retiring in a ftorm 
of paſſion, vowed revenge againſt the 


ſaucy minx who had preſumed to vie in 


gentility with Miſs Gobble. The juſ- 
' tice entered into her reſentment. The 


grave-digger loſt his place; and Suky's 
lover, young Oakley, was preſſed for a 


ſoldier. Before his mother could take 
any ſteps for his diſcharge, he was hur- 


ried away to the Eaſt Indies by the in- 
duſtry and contrivance of the juſtice. 


Poor Suky wept and pined until ſhe fell 


into a conſumption. The forlorn wi. 
dow, being thus deprived of her ſon, 
was overwhelmed with grief to ſuch a 
degree, that ſhe could no longer ma- 
nage her concerns. Every thing went 
backward ; ſhe ran in arrears with her 
landlord; and the proſpe&t of bank. 
2 aggravated her affliction, while it 
added to her incapacity. In the midſt 
of theſe diſaſtrous circumſtances, news 
arrived that her ſon Greaves had loſt 


his life in a ſea- engagement with the 


enemy; and theſe tidings almoſt in- 
ſtantly deprived her of reaſon. Then 
the landlord ſeized for his rent, and 
ſhe was arreſted at the ſuit of juſtice 
Gobble, who had bought up one of 
her debts in order to diſtreſs her, and 
now pretended that her madneſs was 
feigned, 

When the name of Greaves was 
mentioned, our adventurer ſtarted and 
changed colour; and, now the ſtory 
was ended, aſked, with marks of eager 
emotion, if the name of the woman's 
firſt huſband was not Wilford. When 
the priſoner anſwered in the affirmative, 
he roſe up, and ftriking his breaſt, 
© Good Heaven!“ cried he, the very 
woman who watched over my in- 


fancy, and even nouriſhed me with 


© her milk !-She was my mother's 


humble friend. —Alas! poor Doro- 


© thy! how would. your old miſtreſs 
« grieve to ſee her favourite in this mi- 
© ſerable condition!* While he pro- 
nounced theſe words, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the hearers, a tear ſtole ſoftly 
down each cheek. Then he deſired to 
know if the poor lunatick had any in- 
tervals of reaſonz and was given to 


underſtand that ſhe was always quiet, 


and generally ſuppoſed to have the uſe 
of her ſenſes, except when ſhe was diſ- 
turbed by ſome extraordinary noiſe, or 


when any perſon touched upon her miſ- 


fortune, or mentioned the name of her 


oppreſſor; in all which caſes ſhe ſtarted 


out into extravagance and frenzy. 
They likewiſe imputed great part of 
the diforder to the want of quiet, pro- 
per food, and neceſſaries, with which 
ſhe was but poorly ſupplied by the cold 
hand of chance-charity. Our adven- 
turer was exceedingly affected by the 
diftreſs of this woman, whom he re- 
ſolved to relieve; and in proportion as 
his commiſeration was excited, his re- 
ſentment roſe againſt the miſcreant, who 


ſeemed to have infinuated himſelf wo | 
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the commiſſion of the peace on purpoſe 
to harraſs and oppreſs his fellow-crea- 
tures. | 
Thus animated, he entered into con- 
ſultation with Mr. Thomas Clarke con- 
cerning the ſteps he ſhould take, firſt for 
their deliverance, and then for proſe- 
cuting and puniſhing the juſtice, In 
reſult of this conference, the knight 
called aloud for the gaoler, and de- 
manded to fee a copy of his commit- 
ment, that he might know the cauſe of 
bis impriſonment, and offer bail; or, in 
caſe that he ſhould be refuſed, move for 
a writ of Habeas Corpus. The gaoler 
told him the copy of the writ ſhould be 
forthcoming ;z but after he had waited 
ſome time, and repeated the demand 
before witneſſes, it was not yet pro- 
duced. Mr. Clarke then, in a folemn 
tone, gave the _ to underſtand, that 
an officer refuſing to deliver a true copy 
of the commitment- warrant was liable 
to the forfeiture of one hundred pounds 
for the firſt offence, and for the ſecond 
to a forfeiture of twice that ſum, be- 
ſides being diſabled from executing his 
office. ES 
Indeed, it was no eaſy matter to com- 
_ ply with Sir Launcelot's demand; for 
no warrant had been granted, nor was 
it now in the power of the juſtice to re- 
medy this defect, as Mr. Ferret had 


taken himſelf away privately, without 


haviug communicated the name and 
deſignation of the priſoner : a circum- 
ſtance the more mortifying to the gaoler, 
as he perceived the extraordinary re- 
| ſpe& which Mr. Clarke and the cap- 
tain paid to the knight, and was now 
fully convinced that he would be dealt 
witk according to law. Diſordered 


with theſe reflections, he imparted them 


to the juſtice, who had in vain cauſed 


ſearch to be made for Ferret, and was 


now extremely well inclined to ſet the 
knight and his friends at liberty, though 
he did not at all ſuſpe& the quality and 
importance of our adventurer. He 
could not, however, reſiſt the tempta- 


tion of 1 the authority of his 


office, and therefore ordered the pri- 
ſoners to be brought before his tribunal, 
that, in the capacity of a magiſtrate, he 
might give them a ſevere reproof, and 
proper caution with reſpe& to their fu- 
ture behaviour. 3 
They were accordingly led through 
thy ſtreet in proceſſion, guarded by the 


conſtable and his gang, followed by 
Crabſhaw, who had by this time been 
releaſed from the ſtocks, and ſurrounded 
by a crowd of people attracted by cu- 


rioſiiy. When they arrived at the juſ- 


tice's houſe, they were detained for ſome 


time in the paſſage; then a voice was 


heard, commanding the conftable to 


bring in the priſoners, and they were 


introduced to the hall of audience, 


where Mr. Gobble (at in judgment, 


with a crimſon- velvet night- cap on his 
head; and on his right hand appeared 
his lady, puffed up with the pride and 
inſolence of her huſband's office, fat, 


frowzy, and not over-clean, well ſtricken 
in years, without the leaſt veſtige of an 


agreeable feature, having a rubicond 
noſe, ferret eyes, and imperious aſpect. 
The juſtice himſelf was a little, af- 
feed, pert prig, who endeavoured to 
ſolemnize his countenance by aſſuming 
an air of conſequence, in which pride, 
impudence, and folly, were ſtrangely 
blended, He aſpired at nothing ſo 
much as the character of an able ſpokeſ- 
man; and took all opportunities of 
holding forth at veſtry and quarter-ſel- 
ſions, as well as in the adminiſtration 
of his office in private, He would not, 
therefore, let flip this occaſion of ex- 


citing theadmiration of his hearers; and, 
in an authoritative tone, thus addreſſed 
our adventurer. | | 


© The laws of this land has pro- 


vided I ſays as how proviſion is 


made by the laws of this here land, 
in reverence to delinquems and ma- 
nefactors, whereby the king's peace 
is upholden by we magittrates, 
| who repreſents his majeſty's perſon, 


tion under the ſun; but, howſom'- 
ever, that there king's peace, and this 
here magiſtrate's authority, cannot be 
adequably and identically upheld, if 
ſo be as how criminals eſcapes un- 
puniſhed. Now, friend, you muſt be 
© confidentious in your own mind, ag 
vou are a notorious criminal, who 
8 = treſpaſſed again the laws on di- 
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« vers occaſions and im portunities; if 
I had a mind to exerciſe the rigour of 
© the law according to the authority 
« wherewith I am weſted, you and your 


© companions in iniquity would be 
+ ſewerely puniſhed by the ſtatue 
but we magiſtrates has a power to 


6 litigate the ſewerity of juſtice; and 
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56 SIR -LAUNCELOT GREAVES, 


© ſo J am contented that you ſhould be 
« mercifully delt withal, and even diſ- 
© miſled.* 

To this harangue the knight replied, 
with ſolemn and deliberate accent, If 
J underſtand your meaning aright, I 
am accuſed ot being a notorious cri- 
E minai; but, nevertheleſs, you are con- 
« tented to let me eſcape with impunity. 
© 1t I am a notorious criminal, it is the 


© duty of you, as a magiſtrate, to bring 
c 


you allow a criminal to eſcape unpu- 
nithed, you are not only unworthy of 
a place in the commiſſion, but become 
« accefſary to his guilt, and, to all in- 
© tents and purpoles, ſocius Crimins. 
« With reſpect to your proffered mercy, 
I ſhall decline the favour; nor doT 
deſerve any indulgence at your hands; 
for, depend upon it, I ſhall ſhew no 
mercy to you in the ſteps I intend to 
take for bringing you to juſtice. I 
underſtand that you have been long 
hackneyed in the ways of oppreſſion, 
and I have ſeen ſome living monu- 
ments of your inhumanity——of that 
hereafter, I myſelf have been de- 


tained in priſon without cauſe aſſigned, 
J have been treated with indignity, 


led through the ſtreets like a felon, as 
a ſpeCtacle to the multitude; obliged 
to dance attendance in your paſſage, 
and afterwards branded with the 
name of notorious criminal. I now 


demand to ſee the information in con- 


quence of which I was detained in 
priſon, the copy of the warrant of 
commitment or detainer, and the face 


of the perſon by whom I was accuſed, 
I inſiſt upon a compliance with theſe 
demands, as the privileges of a Bri- 
4 tiſh ſubject; and, if it is refuſed, I 
© ſhall ſeek redreſs before a higher tri- 
© bunal.* | 

The juſtice ſeemed to be not a little 
diſturbed at this peremptory declara- 
tion; which, however, had no other 
effe&t upon his wife but that of en- 
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raging her choler and enflaming her 


countenance. Sirrah! firrah!” cried 
| ſhe, © do you dares to injult a worſhip- 
ful magiſtrate on the bench? Can 
* you deny that you are a vagram, and 
© a dilatory ſort of a perſon? Han't 
* the man with the ſatchel made an af- 
* fidayy of it?—If I was my huſband, 
* I'd lay you faſt by the heels for your 
5 zelumption ; and ferk you with a pri- 


me to condign puniſhment; and if 


© mineery into the bargain, unleſs yo! 
could give a better account of your. 
£ ſelf—T would.” 

Gobble, encouraged by this filly, re- 
ſamed his petulance, and proceeded in 
this manner:;—* Heark ye, friend, I 
might, as Mrs. Gobble very juſtly 

obleryes, trounce you for your auda- 

cious behaviour ; but I ſcorn to take 
. ſuch advantages: howſomever, I ſhall 
make you give an account of your- 
ſelf and your companions; for I be- 
lieves as how you are in a gang, 
and all in a ſtory, and perhaps you 
may be found one day in a cord, 

W hat are you, friend? What is your 
© ſtation and degree? I am a gen- 
© tleman, ' replied the knight.—* Aye, 
that is Engliſh for a forry fellow, 
ſaid the juſtice. ©* Every idle vagabond, 
© who has neither home nor habitation, 
© trade nor profeſſion, deſigns himſelf a 
« gentleman. But I muſt know how 
s you live? — Upon my means.'— 
© What are your means?'—* My 
© eſtate.*—" Whence doth it ariſe ?'— 
From inheritance.'—* Your eftate 
© lies in braſs, and that you have inhe- 
© rited from nature; but do you inherit 
© lands and tenements?—“ Ves. 
© But they are neither here nor there, I 
© doubt. Come, come, friend, I ſhall. 
© bring you about preſently.“ Here the 
examination was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of Mr. Fillet the ſurgeon; who 
chancing to paſs, and ſeeing a crowd 


about the door, went in to fatisfy hit 
curioſity. 
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CHAP, XII. 


WHICH SHEWS THERE ARE MORE 
WAYS TO KILL A DOG THAN 
HANGING, _ 23 | 

M Fillet no ſooner appeared in 

the judgment - chamber of Juſ- 
tice Gobble, than Captain Crowe ſeiz- 
ing him by the hand, exclaimed, * Body 
© ome! Doc or, thou'rt come up in the 
nick of time to lend us a hand in 
putting about. We're a little in the 
© ſtays here but, howſomever, we've 

a good pilot who knows the coat, 

© and can weather the point, as the ſay - 

ing is. As for the enemy's veſſel, 

„ (he has had a ſhot or two already 

© athwart her forefoot ; the next, I do 

5 tuppoſe, will ſtrike the hull, and then 
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t you'll ſee her taken all a-back.* The tleman, knowing him to be a perſon 
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doctor, who perfectly underſtood his © of fortune, Indeed, as to your poor 


diale&, aſſured him he might depend 
upon hig affittancez and adyancing to 


the knight,'accolled him in theſe words. 


© Six Launcelot Greaves, your moſt 
1 humble ſervan. when I ſaw a crowd 
at the door, I little thought of find- 
ing you within, treated with ſuch in- 


« dignity—yet I can't help being pleaſ-_ 


© ed with an opportunity of proving 
© the eſteem and veneration I have for 
your perſon and character: you 
© will do me a particular pleaſure in 
commanding my beſt ſervices.” 

Our adventurer thanked him for this 
inſtance of his friendſhip, which, he 
told him, he would uſe without heſita- 
tion; and defired he would procure im- 
mediate bail for him and his two 
friends, who had heen impriſoned con- 
trary to law, without any cauſe al- 
ligne. 

During this ſtiort dialogue, the juſ- 
tice, who had heard of Sir Launcelut's 
family and fortune, though an utter 
ſtranger to his perſon, was ſeized with 
ſuch pangs of terror and compunction 
as a grovelling mind may be ſuppoſed 
to have felt in ſuch circumitances; and 
they ſeemed to produce the ſame unſa- 
voury effects that are ſo humourouſly 
delineated by the inimitable Hogarth in 
the print of Felix on his tribunal, done 
in the Dutch ſtyle. Neverthelets, ſee- 
ing Fillet retire to execute the knight's 
commands, he recol lected himſelf to far 
as to tell the priſoners there was no oc- 

caſion to give themſelves any farther 
trouble, for he would releaſe them with- 
out bail or mainprize. Then diſcarding 
all the inſolence from his features, and 
aſſuming an aſpedt of the moſt humble 
adulation, he begged the knight ten 
thouſand pardons for the freedoms he 
had taken, which were entirely owing 
to his ignorance of Sir Launcelot's qua- 
lity. © Yes, Fll affure you, Sir, laid 
the wife, my huſband would have bit 
© off his tongue rather than fay black is 
© the white of your eye, if ſo be he had 
© known your capacity.—Thank God, 
© we have been uſed to deal with gen- 
* tlefolks, and many's the good pound 
* we have loſt by them; but what of 
© that? Sure we know how to behave 
1 to our betters, Mr. Gobble, thanks 
© be to God, can dety the whole world 
to prove that he ever {aid an uncivil 


* word, or did a rude thing to a gen- 


« gentry and riff-raff, your tag - rag and 
5. bobtail, or ſuch vulgar, ſcounqrelly 
© people, he has always behaved like a 
magiſtrate, and treated them with the 


rannized over the poor, and conni ved 
at the vices of the rich: your huſband 
is little obliged to you for this con- 
feſſion, woman. Womanl' cried 
Mrs. Gobble, impurpled with wrath; 


A a ca a a a _ 1 


and fixing her hands on her fides, by 


way of defiance, * I ſcorn your words. 
Marry come up, woman! quotha 
© no more a woman than your worihip.* 


Then buriting into tears, Huſband,' 


continued (he, if you had the ſoul of 


Na louſe, you would not ſuffer me ta 
© be abuſed, at this rate; you would 
© not fit ſtill on the bench, and hear 
your ſpoule called ſuch contemptible 

© epitaphs, —Who cares for his title 


and his knightſhip? You and I, huſ- 
© band, knew a taylor that was made 
© a knight; but, thank God, I have 


© ndblemen to ſtand by me with their 


« privileges and beroguetifs. 


At this inſtant Mr. Fillet returned 
with his friend, a practitioner in the law, 
who freely offered to join in bailing our 
adventurer and the other two priſoners 


tor any ſum that ſhould be required. 
The juſtice perceiving the affair began 


to grow more and more ſerious, declared 


that he would diſcharge the warrants, 
and diſmiſs the prifoners. FN 


Here Mr. Clarke interpofing, ob- 


ſerved, that againſt the knight no war- 
rant had been granted, nor any infor- 
mation {worn to; conſequently, as the 
juitice had not complied with the form 


of proceeding directed by ſtatute, the 


impriſonment was coram non judice, 
void. * Right, Sir,“ ſaid the other 
lawyer, * if a juſtice commits a felon 
for trial without binding over the 
© proſecutor to the aſſizes, he ſhall be 
© fined, '—* And, again, cried Clarke, 
if a juſtice iſſues a warrant for comm 


Moreover, replied the ſtranger, © f 
a juſtice of peace is guilty of any 
miſdemeanor in his office, in forma- 
tion lies againſt him i Banco Regis, 
© where he ſhall be puniſhed by 
« fine and imptiſonment. — And 
beſides, reſumed the accurate T ba, 

x 6 the 


rigger of authority,*—" In other 
. words,” ſaid the knight, © he has ty- 


mitment where there is no accuſation, 
action will lie againſt the jultice.'— 
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6 the ſame court will grant an in- 
formation againſt a juſtice of peace, 
on motion, for ſending even a ſer- 


'« yant to the houſe of correction or com- 


mon gaol without ſufficient cauſe,” 
© True l' exclaimed the other limb of 
the law; and, for contempt of law, 
attachment may be had againſt juſti- 
«© ces of peace in Banco Regis: a juſtice 
© of the peace was fined a thouſand 
© marks for corrupt practices. | 
With theſe words, advancing to Mr. 
Clarke, he ſhook him by the hand, with 
the appellation of brother; ſaying, * I 
£ doubt the juſtice has got into a curſed 


* bowel.” Mr. Gobble himſelf ſeemed. 


to be of the ſame opinion : he changed 
colour ſeveral times during the remarks 
which the lawyers had made; and now, 
declaring that the gentlemen were at li- 


berty, begged, in the moſt humble 


phraſe, that the company would eat a 


bit of mutton with him, and after din- 


ner the atfair might be amicably com- 
promiſed. To this propoſal our ad- 


venturer replied, in a grave and reſolute 


tone, If your acting in the commiſ- 
« fron as a juſtice of the peace concern - 


ſhould wave any farther enquiry, and 
reſent your inſolence no other way 


ceeded from a good intention, defeat- 
pity your ignorance, and, in compaſ- 
fion, adviſe you to deſiſt from acting 
a part for which you are ſo ill- quali- 


ſuch a man deeply affects the intereſt 


part of it which, from it's helpleſs 
ſituation, is the more Entitled to our 
protection and aſſiſtance. Iam, more- 
over, convinced that your miſconduct 
is not ſo much the conſequence of an 
uninformed head, as the poiſonous 
iſſue of a malignant heart, devoid of 
humanity, inflamed with pride, and 


mon priſon of this litile town is filled 
with the miſerable objects of your 
cruelty and oppreſſion. Inſtead of 

rotecting the helpleſs, reſtraining the 

ands of violence, preſerving the pub- 
lick tranquillity, and acting as a fa- 
ther · to the poor, according to the in- 
tent and meaning of that inſtitution 
of which you are an unworthy mem- 


ed my own particular only, perhaps 1 


but by filent contempt. If I thought 
the errors of your adminiſtration 2 | 


ed by want of underſtanding, I ſhould 


fied ; but the prepoſterous conduct of 


of the community, eſpecially that 
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ber, you have diſtreſſed the widow 


© and the orphan, given a looſe to all 


the inſolence of office, embroiled your 
neighbours by fomenting ſqits and 
animoſities, and played the tyrant 
among the indigent and forlorn. You 
have abuſed the authority with which 
you were inveſted, entailed a reproach 
upon your office; and, inſtead of being 
revered as a bleſſing, you are deteſted 
as a curſe among your fellow-crea. 
tures. This, indeed, is generally the 
caſe of low fellows, who are thruſt 
into the magiſtracy without ſentiment, 
education, or capacity, Among other 
inſtances of your iniquity, there is 
now in priſon an unhappy woman, 
infinitely your ſuperior in the advan- 
tages of birth, ſenſe, and education, 
whom you have, even without provo- 
cation, perſecuted to ruin and diſtrac- 
tion, after having illegally and inhu- 
many kidnapped her only child, and 
expoled him to a violent death in a 
foreign land. Ah, caitif! if you 


life, diſtribute your means among 
the poor, and do the ſeyereſt penance 
that ever prieſtcraft preſcribed for 
the reſt of your days, you could not 
atone for the ruin of that hapleſs fa- 
mily! a family through whoſe ſides 
you cruelly and perfidiouſly ſtabbed 
the heart of an innocent young wo- 
man, to gratify the pride and diabo- 
lical malice of that wretched, low- 
bred woman, who now fits at your 
right-hand as the aſſociate of power 
and preſumption. Oh! if ſuch a 
deſpicable reptile ſhall annoy man- 
kind with impunity ; if ſuch a con- 
temptible miſcreant ſhall have it in 
his power to do ſuch deeds of inhu- 
manity and opprefhon, what avails 
the law? Where is our admired con- 
ſtitution, the freedom, the ſecurity of 
the ſubjeR, the boaſted humanity of 
the Britiſh nation ? Sacred Heaven! 
if there was no human inſtitution to 
take cognizance of ſuch atrocious 
crimes, I would liſten to the dic- 
tates of eternal juſticez and, arming 
myſelf with the right of nature, ex- 
terminate ſuch villains from the face 
of the earth 20% 
Theſe laſt words he pronounced m 


ſuch a ſtrain, while his eyes lightned 


with indignation, that Gobble and bis 
wife underweut the moſt violent agita- 
2 5 uon ʒ 
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non; the conſtable's teeth chattered in 
his head, the gaoler trembled, and the 
whole audience was overwhelmed with 
conſternation. 

After a ſhort pauſe, Sir Launcelot 
proceeded in a milder ſtrain: Thank 
Heaven, the laws of this country 
« haveexempted me from the diſagree- 
able taſk of ſuch an execution. To 
© them we ſhall have immediate re- 
«£ courſe, in three ſeparate actions againſt 
« you for falſe impriſonment; and any 
© other perſon who has been injured by 
© your arbitrary and wicked proceed- 
© jngs, in me ſhall find a warm pro- 
© tector, until you ſhall be expunged 
« from the commiſſion with diſgrace, 
© and have made -ſuch retaliation as 
your circumſtances will allow for the 
« wrongs you have done the commu- 
t nity,? | | 

In order to compleat the mortification 
and terror of the juſtice, the lawyer, 
whoſe name was Fenton, declared that, 
to his certain knowledge, theſe actions 
would be reinforced with divers proſe- 
cutions for corrupt practices, which had 


lain dormant until ſome perſon of cou- 


rage and influence ſhould take the lead 
againſtJuſtice Gobhlez who was the more 
dreaded, as he acted under the patron - 
age of Lord Sharpington. By this 
time fear had deprived the juſtice and 
his help-mate of the faculty of ſpeech. 
They were, indeed, almoſt petrified 
with diſmay, and made no effort to 
ſpeak; when Mr. Fillet, in the rear 
of the knight, as he retired with his 
company, took his leave of them in 
theſe words: And now, Mr. Juſtice, 
to dinner, with what appetite you may." 

Our adventurer, though warmly in- 
vited to Mr. Fenton's houſe, repaired to 
a publick inn, where he thought he 
ſhould be more at his eaſe; fully deter- 

mined to puniſh and depole Gobble 
from his magiſtracy; to ef a gene- 
ral gaol-delivery of all the debtors 
whom he had found in confinement 
and, in particular, to reſcue poor Mrs. 
Oakley from the miſerable circum- 
ſtances in which ſhe was involved. 

In the mean time, he inſiſted upon 
entertaining his friends at dinner; dur- 
ing which many ſallies of ſea-wit and 
good-humour paſſed between Captain 
Crowe and Doctor Fillet ; which laſt 
had juſt returned from a neighbouxing 
village, whither he'was ſummoned to fiſh 

a man's yard-arm which had ſnapped 


in the ſlings. Their enjoyment, hows 
ever, was ſuddenly interrupied by a 


loud ſcream from the kitchen ; whither 


Sir Launcelot immediately ſprung, with 
equal eagerneſs and agility. There he 
ſaw the landlady, who was a woman 
in years, embracing a man dreſſed in a 
ſailor's jacket; while ſhe exclaimed, 
It is thy own fleſh and blood, ſo ſure 


© as I'm a living foul, Ah! poor 


© Greaves, poor Greaves; many a poor 


heart has grieved for thee l' To this 


ſalutation the youth replied, I'm ſorry 
for that, miſtreſs. How does poor 
© mother? How does Suky Sedge- 
J hr 5 | | 
The good woman of the houſe could 


not help ſhedding tears at theſe interro- 


gations; while Sir Launcelot, inter- 
poſing, ſaid, not without emotion, I 
6 proves you are the ſon of Mrs. Oak- 
© ley. Your mother is in a bad ſtate 


© of health, but in me you will find a 
© real parent.“ Perceiving that the 


young man eyed him with aſtoniſh- 
ment, he gave him to underſtand that 
his name was Launcelot Greaves, _ 
Oakley no ſooner heard theſe words 


pronounced, than he fell upon his 
knees; and ſeizing the knight's hand, 

kiſſed it eagerly, crying, God for 
ever bleſs your honour; I am your | 
name: ſon, ſure enough! But what 


of that? I can earn my bread with- 


out being beholden to any man.. 
When the knight raiſed him up, he 


turned to the woman of the houſe, ſay- 
ing, © I want to ſee mother; I'm afraid 
© as how times are hard with her, and 
I have ſaved ſome money for her ule." 
This inſtance of filial duty brought 


tears into the eyes of our adventurer, 


who aſſured him his mother ſhould be 
carefully attended, and want for no- 
thing ; but that it would be very im- 
proper to ſee her at preſent, as the ſur- 
prize might ſhock her too much, con- 
ſidering that ſhe believed him dead. 
Ey, indeed l' cried the landlady, we 
« were all of the ſame opinion, being, 
© as thereport went, that 
+ miſtreſs," ſaid Oakley, there wa'n't 
© a word of truth in it, I'll aſſure you. 


What, d'ye think I'd tell a lye about 


© the matter? Hurt I was, to be ſure; but 
© that don't ſignify z we gave em as 
© good as they brought, and ſo parted. 
8 Well, if ſo be I can't ſee mother, Il! 
go and have ſome chat with Suky, 


r Greaves 
© Oakley was killed in battle. Lord! 
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What d'ye look fo glum for ? She an't 
* married, is ſhe ?'—-* No, no, replied 
the woman, not married, but almoſt 
* heart-broken. Since thou waſt gone, 
* ſhe has done nothing but ſighed, and 
© wept, and pined herſelf into a decay. 
© I'm afraid thou haſt come too late to 
« ſave her life. | 

 Oakley's heart was not proof againſt 
this information, Burfting into tears, 
he exclaimed, O my dear, ſweet, gen- 
* tle Suky! Have I then lived to be the 
© death of her whom I loved more than 


4 the whole world!' He would have 


gone inſtantly to her father's houſe, but 
was reſtrained by the knight and his 
company, who had now joined him in 


the kitchen. 


The young man was ſeated at table; 
and gave them to underſtand, that the 
ſhip to which he belonged having ar- 
ri ved in England, he was indulged with 
aà month's leave to fee his relations; and 
that he had received about fifty pounds 


in wages and prize- money. After din- 


ner, juſt as they began to deliberate 


upon the meaſures to be taken againſt 


'Gobble, that gentleman arrived at the 
inn, and humbly craved admittance, 


Mr. Fillet, ſtruck with a ſudden idea, 
retired to another apartment with the 
young farmer; while the Juſtice, being 


admitted to the company, declared that 
he came to propoſe terms of accommo- 
dation, He accordingly offered to alk 


pardon of Sir Launcelot in the publick 


papers, and pay fifty pounds to the 


= of the pariſh, as an atonement for 


is mifbehaviour, provided the knight 
and his friends would grant him a general 
releaſe. Our adventurer told him, he 


would willingly wave all perſonal eon- 


ceſſions; but, as the caſe concerned the 
community, he inſiſted upon his leaving 
off acting in the commiſſion, and making 


ſatis faction to the parties he had injured 


and oppreſſed. This declaration intro- 


' duced a diſcuſſion, in the courſe of 
which the juſtice's petulance began to 
revive; when Fillet, entering the room, 


told them he had a reconciling meaſure 


to propoſe, if Mr. Gobble would for a 
few minutes withdraw. He roſe up 


immediately, and was ſhewn into the 
room which Fillet had prepared for his 


reception. While he ſat muſing on this 


outward adventure, ſo big with diſgrace 
and diſappointment, young Oakley, ac- 
cording to the inſtructions he had re- 
ceived, appeared all at once before him, 


pointing to a ghaſtly wound which 
the doctor had painted on his forehead. 
The apparition no ſooner preſented it- 
ſelf to the eyes of Gobble, than, tak. 
ing it for granted it was the ſpirit of 
the young farmer whoſe death he had 
occaſioned, he roared aloud, © Lord 
© have mercy upon us !* and fell, inſen- 
fible, on the floor. There being found 
by the company, to whom Fillet had 
communicated his contrivance, he was 
conveyed to bed, where he lay ſome 
time before he recovered the perfect uſe 
of his ſenſes. Then he earneſtly de- 
fired to ſee the knight; and aſſured him 


. he was ready to comply with his terms, 


inaſmuch as he believed he had not long 


to live, Advantage was immediately 


taken of this ſalutary diſpoſition. He 
bound himſelf not to act as a juſtice of 
the peace in any part of Great-Britain 
under the penalty of five thouſand 
pounds. He burned Mrs. Oakley's 
note; payed the debts of the ſhop- 
keeperz undertook to compound thoſe 
of the publican, and to ſettle him again 
m bufineſs; and, finally, diſcharged 


them all from priſon, paying the dues 


out of his own pocket. Theſe ſteps 
being taken with peculiar eagerneſs, he 
was removed to his own hoyle, where 
he aſſured his wife he had ſeen a viſion 
that prognoſticated his death; and had 
immediate recourſe to the curate of the 
pariſh for ſpiritual conſolation, | 

The moft intereſting part of the taſk 
that now remained was to make the 
widow Oakley acquainted with her 
* fortune, in ſuch a manner as might 


leaſt diſturb her ſpirits, already but too 


much diſcompoſed. For this purpoſe 
they choſe the landlady; who, after hav- 


ing received proper directions how to 


regulate her conduct, viſned her in 


perſon that ſame evening. Finding her 


quite calm, and her reflection quite re- 
ſtored, ſhe began with exhorting her to 
put her truſt in Providence, which would 
never forſake the cauſe of the injured 


widow and fatherleſs; ſhe ene to 


aſſiſt and befriend her on all occaſions, 
as far as her abilities would reach; ſhe 
gradually turned the converſation upon 
the family of the Greaves ; and by de- 

rees informed her, that Sir Launcelot, 
Ring learned her ſituation, was de- 


termined to extricate her from all her 


troubles. Perceiving her aſtoniſhed, 
and deeply affected at this intimation, 
ſhe artfully ſhifted the diſcourſe, recom- 
| mended 


mended reſignation to the Divine Will, 
and obſerved, that this circumſtance 
ſeemed to be an earneſt of farther hap- 
pineſs. O I'm incapable of receit- 
«© ing more!” cried the diſconſolate wi - 
dow, with ſtreaming eyes. Yet I 
« ought not to be ſurprized at any 


« bleſſing that flows from that quar- 


« ter. The family of Greaves were al- 
« ways virtuous, humane, and bene- 
c yolent. This young gentleman's mo- 
ther was my dear lady and benefac- 
£ treſs—he himſelf was ſuckled at theſe 
© breaſts, O he was the ſweeteſt, 
«© comelieſt, beſt-conditioned babe 
©] loved not my own Greaves with 
greater affetion—but he, alas! is 
© now no more!' —* Have patience, 


good neighbour,” ſaid the landlady of 


the White Hart; that is more than you 
have any right to affirm—all that you 
know of the matter is by common 
© report, and common report 1s com- 
« monly falſe; beſides, I can tell you 
© I have ſeen a liſt of the men that were 
* killed in Admiral P=—"'$s ſhip when 
© he fought the French in the Eaſt-In- 
« dies, and your fon was not in the 
© number.* To this intimation ſhe re- 
_ plied, after a conſiderable pauſe, * Don't, 
my good neighbour, don't feed me 
with falſe hope. My poor Greaves, 
too, certainly periſhed in a foreign 
© land—yet he is happy—Had he lived 
to ſee me in this condition, grief would 
ſoon have put a period to his days.” 
— ] tell you, then,” cried the viſitant, 
he is not dead. I have ſeen a letter 
that mentions his being well ſince the 
5 battle. You ſhall come along with 
« me-—you are no longer a priſoner, 
but ſhall live at my houſe comfort- 
$ ably, till your affairs are ſettled to 
your wiſh,” | | 
The poor widow followed her in ſi- 
lent aſtoniſhment, and was immediate - 
ly accommodated with neceſſaries. 
Next morning her hokeſs proceeded 
With her in the ſame cautious manner, 
until ſhe was aſſured that her ſon had 
returned. Being duly prepared, ſhe 
Was bleſſed with the ſight of poor 
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Greaves, and fainted away in his 
arms. 

We ſhall not dwell upon this tender 
ſcene, becauſe it is but of a ſecondary 


concern in the hiſtory of our knight-er-- 


rant: let it ſuffice to ſay, their mutual 
happineſs was unſpeakable. She was 
afterwards viſited by Sir Launcelot; 


whom ſhe no ſooner beheld, than ſpring- 


ing forwards with all the eagerneſs of 


- maternal. affection, ſhe claſped him to 


her breaſt, crying, My dear child! 
© my Launcelot! my pride! my dar- 
ling! my kind benefactor! This is 
not the firſt time I have bugged you in 
theſe arms! O you are the very image 
of Sir Everhard in his youth; but 
you have got the eyes, the complex- 
ion, the ſweetneſs and complacency 
© of my dear and ever-honoured lady!' 
This was not in the ſtrain of hireling 


' praiſe, but the genuine tribute of eſteem 


and admiration : as ſuch, it could not 


but be agreeable to our hero, who un- 


dertook to procure Oakley's diſcharge, 
and ſettle him in a comfortable farm on 


his own eſtate. 


In the mean time, Greaves went with 


a heavy heart to the houſe of farmer 
Sedgemore, where he found Suky, Wo 


had been prepared for his reception, in 
a tranſport of joy, though very weak, 


and greatly emaciated. Nevertheleſs, 
the return of her ſweetheart had ſuch 


an happy effect on her conſtitution, that 


in a few weeks her health was perfeQtly 
reſtored. x 


This adventure of our knight was 
crowned with every happy circumſtance 
that could give pleaſure to a generous 


mind. The priſoners were releaſed, 


and reinſtated in their former occupa=- 
tions. The juſtice performed his ar- 
ticles from fear, and afterwards turn- 
ed over a new leaf from remorſe, 
Young Oakley was married to Suky, 
with whom he received a conſiderable 


portion. The ne- married couple found 
a farm ready-ſtocked for them on the 
knight's eſtate; and the mother enjoyed 


a happy retreat in the character of the 
houſe-keeper at Greaveſbury Hall, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. | 


e HAP. I. 


IN WHICH OUR KNIGHT IS TANTA- 
 LIZED WITH A TRANSIENT 
GLIMPSE OF FELICITY. | 


A HE ſucceſs of our ad- 


I J venturer, which we have 
Þ T & particularized in the laſt 


| chapter, could not fail of 
4 þ as his character, 

| not only among thole 

who knew him, but alſo among the 
people of the town, to whom he was 
not an utter ſtranger. The populace 
| ſurrounded the houſe, and teſtified their 
approbation in loud huzz?2s. Captain 
Crowe was more than ever inſpired with 
veneration for his admired patron, and 


more than ever determined to purſue his 


footſteps in the road of chivalry. Fil- 
let, and his friend the lawyer, could 
not help conceiving an affection, and 
even a profound eſteem, for the exalt- 
ed virtue, the perſon, and the accom- 
pliſhments of the knight, daſhed as they 
were with a mixture of extravagance 
and inſanity, Even Sir Launcelot him- 
ſelf was elevated to an extraordinary de- 
gree of ſelf- complacency on the fortu- 
nate iſſue of his adventure; and became 
more and more perſuaded that a knight- 
errant's profeſſion might be exerciſed, 
even in England to the advantage of 
the community, The only perſon of 
the company who ſeemed unanimated 


with the general ſatis faction was Mr, 


Thomas Clarke; He had, not without 


good reaſon, laid it down as a maxim, 
that knight-errantry and madneſs were 


ſynonimous terms; and that madneſs, 


though exhibited in the moſt advan- 
tageous and agreeable light, could not 


change it's nature, but mult continue a 
perverſion of ſenſe to the end of the 
chapter. He perceived the additional 
impreſſion which the brain of his uncle 


had ſuſtained from the happy manner 
in which the benevolence of Sir Launce= 


lot had ſo lately operated; and began 
to fear it would be, in a little time, 


quite neceſſary to have recourſe to a 


commiſſion pf lunacy, which might not 
only diſgrace the family of the Crowes, 
but alſo tend to invalidate the ſettle< 
ment which the captain had already 
made in favour of our young lawyer. 


Perplexed with theſe cogitations, Mr. 
Clarke appealed to our adventurer's 
on reflection. He expatiated upon 
the bad conſequences that would attend 


his uncle's perſeverance in the execu- 
tion of a ſcheme ſo foreign to his fa- 


culties; and intreated him, for the love 
of God, to divert him from his pur- 
pole, either by arguments or authority; 


as, of all mankind, the knight alone 
had gained ſuch an aſcendency over 


his ſpirits, that he would liſten to his 


exhortations with reſpet and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, | 

Our adventurer was not ſo mad, but 
that he ſaw and owned the rationality of 
theſe remarks, He readily undertook 
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to employ all his influence with Crowe 
to diſſuade him from his extravagant 


deſign; and ſeized the firſt opportunity 
of being alone with the captain, to ſig- 


nify his ſentiments on this ſubject. 


Captain Crowe, ſaid he,“ you are, 
'© then, determined to proceed in the 


© courſe of knight-crrantry ?7'— I am,” 


replied the ſeaman, © with God's help, 
© d'ye ſee, and the aſſiſtance of wind 
© and weather. What, do'ſt thou 
e talk of wind and weather l' cried the 
knight, in an elevated tone of affected 
tranſport; © without the helpof Heaven, 
© indeed, we are all vanity, imbecillity, 
© weakneſs, and wretchedneſs ; but if 
thou art reſolved to embrace the life 
6 of an errant, let me not hear thee ſo 
much as whiſper a doubt, a wiſh, a 
© hope, or ſentiment, with reſpect to 
© any other obſtacle which wind or 
© weather, fire or water, ſword or fa- 
mine, danger or diſappointment, may 
throw in the way of thy career. 
© When the duty of thy profeſſion calls, 
thou muſt ſingly ruſh upon innumer- 
able hoſts of armed men; thou muſt 
ſtorm the breach in the mouth of bat- 
teries loaded with death and deſtrue- 
tion; while, every ſtep thou moveſt, 


being ſprung, will whirl thee aloft in 


of Heaven: thou muſt leap into the 
abyſs of difmal caves and caverns, 


ſing ſerpents; thou mult plunge in- 
to ſeas of burning ſulphur; thou 
mult launch upon the ocean in a crazy 
bark, when the foaming billows roll 
mountains high, when the lightning 


howling tempett blows, as if it 
would commix the jarring elements 
of air and water, earth and fire, and 
reduce all nature to the original 


the fury of the ſtorm, and Rem the 
boiſterous ſurge to thy deſtined port, 
though at the diſtance of a thoufand 
£ leagues—thou mult _ 

« Avaſt! avaſt, brother l' exclaimed 
the impatient Crowe; you've got into 
© the high latitudes, d'ye ſee! If ſo 
© beas you ſpank it away at that rate, 
© adad, I can't continue in tow — we 
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_ © muſt caſt off the rope, or ware tim 


b bers,—As for your oſts and breeches, 


thou art expoſed to the horrible ex- 
ploſion of ſubterranean mines, which, 


air, a mangled corſe, to feed the fowls 


replete with poiſonous toads and hiſ- 


flaſhes, the thunder roars, and the 


anarchy of chaos. Thus involved, 
thou muſt turn thy prow full againſt 
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and hurling aloft, d'ye fee; your caves 
and caverns, whiſtling tuoads and ſer. 
pents, burning brimſtone and foam. 
ing billows, we muſt take our hap; I 
value em not a rotten ratline — but, 
as for ſailing in the wind's eye, bro- 
ther, you mult give me leave—no of- 
fence, I hope—I pretend to be a tho- 
rough-bred ſeaman, d'ye ſee—and I'll 
be damned if you, or e'er an arrant 
that broke biſcuit, ever ſailed in a 
three-maſt veſſel with five points of 
the wind, allowing for variation and 
© lee-way.—No, no, brother, none of 
«© your tricks upon travellers—T a'n't 
© nowtolearn my compafs.— Tricks!” 
cried the knight, ſtarting up, and lay- 
ing his hand on the pummel of his 
ſword, what! ſuſpe&t my honour! 

Crowe, ſuppoſing him to be really 
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incenſed, interrupted him with great 


earneſtneſs, ſaying, * Nay! don't — 


What apize!—Adds buntlines 1—I 


did'n't go to give you the lye, bro- 
ther, ſmite my limbs: I only ſaid as 
how to fail in the wind's eye was im- 
. poſſible.” — And I ſay unto thee," 
reſumed the knight, nothing is im- 
poſſible to a true knight-errant, in- 
ſpired and animated by love. And 
1 ſay unto thee,” halloo'd Crowe, 
if ſo be as how love pretends to turn 
his hawſe-holes to the wind, he's no 
ſeaman, d'ye ſee, but a ſnooty- noſed, 
lubberly boy, that knows not a cat 
from a capſtan—a- don't.“ | 
© He that does not believe that love 
is an infallible pilot, mutt not embark 
upon the voyage of chivalry ; for, 
next to the protection of Heaven, it is 
from love that the knight derives all 
his proweſs and glory. The bare 
name of his miſtreſs invigorates his 
arm ; the remembrance of her beau- 
ty infules in his breaſt the moſt he- 
roick ſentiments of courage; while the 
idea of her chaſtity hedges him round 
like a charm, and renders him invul- 
nerable to the ſword of his antago- 
niſt. A knight without a miltrels 1s 
a mere npn-entity, or at leaſt a mon- 
ſter in nature, a pilot without com- 
paſs, a ſhip without rudder, and muſt 
be driven to and fro upon the waves 
of diſcomfiture and diſgrace.” 
© An that be all,” replied the ſailor, 
© I told you before as how I've got à 
© ſweetheart, as true a hearted girl as 
© ever [wung in canvas—What t. 
5 ſhe may have Rarted boo in 3 
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t that ſignifies nothing—T'll warrant 
« her tight as a nut-ſhell.” 
« She muſt, in your opinion, be a pa- 
ragon either of beauty or virtue. 
Now, #8 you have given up the laſt, 
you muſt uphold her charms un- 
equalled, and her perſon without a pa- 
rallel.—“ I do, 1 do uphold the will 
ſail upon a parallel as well as &er a 

frigate that was rigged to the north- 
ward of fifty.“ 

At that rate ſhe muſt rival the at- 
trations of her whom I adore; but 
that, I ſay, is impotlible: the per- 
fections of my Aurelia are altogether 


c 
4 
4 
« ſupernatural; and as two ſuns can- 
© not ſhine together in the ſame ſphere 
with equal ſplendor, ſo I affirm, and 
« will prove with my body, that your 
« miſtreſs, in compariſon with mine, 
is as a glow-worm to the meridian 
«© ſun, a ruſh-light to the full-moon, 
or a ſtale mackerel's eye to a pearl of 
© orient,” ——< Harkye, brother, you 
might give good words, however: an 
« we once fall a- jawing, d' ye ſee, I can 
© heave out as much bilge- water as 
another; and ſince you beſmear my 
© ſweet- heart Beſſelia, I can as well be- 
© daub your miſtreſs Aurelia, whom 1 
value no more than old junk, pork- 
« fluſh, or ſtinpking Rtock-fiſh” 
Enough, enough—ſuch blaſphemy 
ſhall not paſs unchaſtiſed. In conh- 
deration of our having fed from the 
ſame table, and maintained together 
a friendly, though ſhort intercourſe, 
[ wiil not demand the combat before 
you are duly prepared, Proceed to 
the firſt great town, where you can 
be furniſhed with horſe and harneſs- 
ing, with arms offenſive and defenſive 
provide a truſty ſquire; aſſume a mot- 
to and device declare yourſelf a ſon 
of chivalry; and proclaim the excel- 
lence of her who rules your heart, 1 
ſhall fetch a compaſs; and whereſo- 
ever we may chance to meet, let us 


© combat; that ſhall decide and deter- 
* mine this diſpute.” | | 

So ſaying, our adventurer ſtalked 
with great lolemnity into another apart- 
ment; while Crowe, being ſufficiently 
irritated, ſnapped his fingers in token of 
defiance. Honeſt Crowe thought him- 


felt ſcurvily uſed by a man whom he 
had cultivated with ſuch humility and 
veneration; and, after an incoherent 
ejaculation of ſea-oaths, went in queſt 


2 


engage with equal arms in mortal 


65 


of his nephew, in order to make him 


acquainted with this 
tion. | 

In the mean time Sir Launcelot hav« 
ing ordei ed ſupper, retired into his -own 
chamber, and gave a looſe to the moſt 
tender emotions of his heart. He recol- 
lected all the fond ideas which had been 
excited in the courſe of his correſpon« 


unlucky tranſac« 


dence with the charming Aurelia. He 


remembered with horror the cruel letter 
he had received from that young lady, 
containing a formal renunciation of his 
attachment, ſo unſuitable io the whole 
tenour of her character and conduct. 
He revolved the late adventure of the 
coach, and the declaration of Mr. 
Clarke, with equal eagerneſs and aſto- 


niſhment; and was ſeized with the moſt 


ardent defire of unravelling a myſte 
ſo intereſting to the predominant paſ- 
ſion of his heart. — All theſe mingled 
conſiderations produced a kind of fer» 
ment in the œconomy of his mind, 
which ſubſided into a profound reverie, 
compounded of hope and perplexity. - 
From this trance he was waked by 
the arrival of his ſquire, who entered 
the room with the blood trickling 
over his noſe, and ſtood before him 
without ſpeaking. When the knight 
alked whoſe livery was that he wore: 
he rephed, **Tis your honour's own. 
«© ltivery—lI received it on your account, 
+ and hope as you will quit the ſcore.“ 
Then he proceeded to inform his maſter, 
that two officers of the army having 
come into the kitchen, inſiſted upon 
having for their ſupper the victuals 
which Sir Launcelot had beſpoke; and 
that he, the ſquire, objecting to the pro- 
poſal, one of them had ſeized the po- 
ker, and baſied him with his own 
blood; that when he told them he be. 
longed to a knight-errant, and threat- 
enced them with the vengeance of his 
maſter, they curſed and abuſed hinr, 
calling him Sancho Panza, and ſuch 
dogs names; and bade him tell his 
maſter Don Quickſot, that, if he made 
any noiſe, they would confine him te 
his cage, and lie with his miſtreſs Dul- 
cinea. To be ſure, Sir, ſaid he, 
they thought you as great a nincom« - 
poop as your ſ{quire—trim-tram; like 
f — like man — but I hope as 
© how you will give them a Rowland 
for their Oliver.“ n 
© Miſcreant!” cried the knight, © you 


+ haye provoked the gentlemen - with 
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£ your impertinence, and they have chaſ- 
«© tiſed you as you deſerve. I tell thee, 
Crabſhaw, they have ſaved me the 
trouble of puniſhing thee with my 
own hands; and well it is for thee, 
ſinner as thou art, that they them- 
ſelves have performed the office; for, 
had they complained to me of thy in- 
ſolence and ruſticity, by Heaven! I 
would have made thee an example to 
all the impudent ſquires upon the face 
of the earth. Hence, then, avaunt, 
caitiff,=Let his majeſty's officers, who 
perhaps are fatigued with hard duty 
in the ſervice of their country, com- 
fort themſelves with the ſupper which 
was intended for me, and leave me, 
undiſturbed, to my own meditations. 
Timothy did not require a repetition 
of this command, which he forthwith 
obeyed, growling within himſelf, that 
thenceforward he ſhould let every cuck - 


old wear his own horns; but he could 


not help entertaining ſome doubts with 
reſpect to the courage of his malter, 


| who, he ſuppoſed, was one of thoſe 
Hectors who have their fighting-days, 


Þut are not atall times equally prepared 


for the combat. 
The knight, having taken a ſlight - 


repaſt, retired to his repoſez and had 


for ſome time enjoyed a very agreeable 


ſlumber, when he was ftartled by a 


knocking at his chamber-door. I 
© beg your honour's pardon, ſaid the 


Jandlady, but there are two uncivil 


« perſons in the kitchen, who have well- 


© nigh turned my whole houſe topſy- tur- 
vy. Not contented with laying violent 
© hands on your honour's ſupper, they 


© want to be rude to two young ladies 


«© whoare juſt arrived, and have called 
© for a poſt-chaiſe to go on. They are 
c afraid to open their chamber-door to 


0 get out —and the young lawyer is 
« |; 


ke to be murdered for taking the la- 
dies part” 

Sir Launcelot, though he refuſed to 

take notice of the inſult which had 


been offered to himſelf, no ſooner heard 
of the diſtreſs of the ladies, than he 


ſtarted up, huddled on his cloaths, and, 
girding his ſword to his loins, advanc- 
ed with a deliberate pace to the kitch- 
en, where he perceived Thomas Clarke 
warmly engaged in altercation with a 
couple of young men drefled in regi- 
mentals, who, with a: peculiar air of 
arrogance and ferocity, treated him with 
great inſolence and contempt. . Tom 
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was endeavouring to perſuade them 
that, in the conſtitution of England; 
the military was always ſubſervient to 
the civil power; and that their behaviour 
to a couple of helplefs young women 
was not only unbecoming gentlemen, 
but expreſsly contrary to the law, inaſ- 
much as they might be ſued for an aſ. 


ſault on an action of damages. 


To this remonſtrance the two heroes 
in red replied, by a volley of dreadful 
oaths, intermingled with threats, which 
put the Jawyer in ſome pain for his 
ears. : 

While one thus endeavoured to inti- 
midate honeſt Tom Clarke, the other 
thundered at the door of the apartment 
to which the ladies had retired, de- 
manding admittance, but received no 
other anſwer than a loud ſhriek. Our 
adventurer advancing to this uncivil 
champion, accoſted him thus in a grave 
and ſolemn tone: Aſſuredly I could 
not have believed, except upon the 
evidence of my own ſenſes, that per- 
ſons who have the appearance of gen- 
tlemen, and bear his majeſty's ho- 
nourable commiſſion in the army, 
could behave ſo wide of the decorum 
due to ſociety, of a proper reſpect to 
the laws, of that humanity which we 
owe to our fellow- creatures, and that 
delicate regard for the fair ſex which 
ougght to prevail in the breaſt of every 
gentleman, and which, in particular, 
dignifies. the character of a ſoldier, 
To whom ſhall that weaker, though 
more amiable part of the creation fly 
for protect ion, if they are inſulted and 
outraged by thoſe whoſe more imme- 
diate duty it 1s to afford them ſecurity 
and defence from injury and violence? 
What right have you, or any man 
upon earth, to excite riot in a publick 
inn, which may be deemed a temple 
ſacred to hoſpitality; to diſturb the 
quiet of your fellow-gueſts, ſome of 
them perhaps exhauſted by fatigue, 
ſome of them invaded by diſtemper; 
to interrupt the king's lieges in their 
courſe of journeying upon their law- 
ful occaſions? Above all, what mo- 
tive but wanton barbarity could prompt 
you to violate the apartment, and 
terrify the tender hearts of two help- 
leſs young ladies, travelling, no doubt 
upon ſome cruel emergency, which 
compels them, unattended, to en- 
counter in the night the dangers of 


the highway?“ 
18 Way « Heark 
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« Heark ye, Don Bethlem,' ſaid the 
captain, ſtrutting up, and cocking his 


pat in the face of our adventurer, you 


« may be as mad as er a ftraw- 
s crowned monarch in Moorfields, for 


aught I care; but damme! don't you 


be ſaucy, otherwiſe I ſhall dub your 
« worſhip with a good ftick acroſs your 
fſliculders. 7 How! petulant boy, 


eried the knight, © ſince you are fo ig- 


« norant of urbanity, I will give you a 
$ ]effon that you ſhall not eaſily forget,” 
$o ſaying, he unſheathed his ſword, and 


called upon the ſoldier to draw in his 


defence. | 

The reader may have ſeen the phy- 
ſiognomy of a ſtock-holder at Jonathan's 
when the rebels were at Derby, or the 
features of a bard when accoſted by a 


bailiff, or the countenance of an alder- 


man when his banker ſtops payment 


if he has ſeen either of theſe phæno- 


mena, he may conceive the appearance 
that was now exhibited by the viſage of 
the ferocious captain, when the naked 
ſword of Sir Launcelot glanced before 
his eyes. Far from attempting to pro- 


duce his own, which was of uncon- 


ſcionable length, he ſtood motionleſs as 
a ſtatue, ſtaring with the moſt ghaſtly 
look of terror and aſtoniſnment. His 
companion, who partook of his panick, 
ſeeing matters brought to a very ſerious 
criſis, interpoſed with a creſt-fallen 
countenance, aſſuring Sir Launcelot 
they had no intention to quarrel, and 


| What they had done was entirely for the 


fake of the frolick. _ 
Buy ſuch frolicks,* cried the knight, 
© you become nuiſances to ſociety, bring 
« yourſelves into contempt, and diſgrace 
the corps to which you —_— I now 
F perceive the truth of the obſervation, 
that cruelty always reſides with cow- 
* ardice, My contempt is changed in- 
* to compaſſion; and as you are pro- 
* bably of good families, I muſt inſiſt 


_ © upon this young man's drawing his 


* ſword, and acquitting himſelf in ſuch 
a a manner as may ſcreen him from the 
© molt infamous cenſure which an of- 
* ficer can undergo.— Lack- a- day, 
* Sir!” ſaid the other, we are no of- 
* ficers, but prentices to two London 
b haberdaſhers, travellers for orders: 
K is a good travelling name, 
and we have dreſſed ourſelves like 
* officers, to procure more reſpe& upon 
me road.“ : 

$ N Knight ſaid he way very glad, 


* 


for the honour of the ſervice, to find 
they were impoſtors, though they de- 
ſerved to be chaſtiſed for arrogating to 
themſelves an honourable character 
which they had not ſpirit to ſuſtain. 
Theſe words were ſcarce pronounced, 
when Mr. Clarke approaching one of 
the bravadoes who had threatened to 


crop his ears, beſtowed ſuch a benedic- 
tion on his jaw, as he could not receive 


without immediate humiliation; while 
Timothy Crabſhaw, ſmarting from his 
broken head and his want of ſupper, 
ſaluted the other with a Yorkſhire hug 
that laid him acroſs the body of his 
companion. In a word, the tyo pſeudo- 
officers were very roughly handled for 


their preſumption in pretending to a& 


characters for which they were ſo ill- 
quatined,. | ; 
While Clarke and Crabſhaw were. 


thus laudably employed, the two young 


ladies paſſed through the kitchen ſo ſud- 


denly, that the knight had only a tran- 


ſient glimpſe of their backs, and they 
diſappeared before he could poſſibly 
make a tender of his ſervices. The 


truth is, they dreaded nothing ſo much 


as their being diſcovered, and took the 


firſt opportunity of gliding into the 


chaiſe, which had been for ſome time 
waiting 1n the paſſage, 2 IM 
Mr. Clarke was much more diſcon- 
certed than our adventurer by their ſud- 
den eſcape. He ran with great eager- 
neſs to the door; and perceiving they 
were flown, returned to Sir Launcefot, 
ſaying, © Lord bleſs my ſoul, Sir! didn't 
you ſee who it was?*—* Hah! how?” 
exclaimed the knight, reddening with 
alarm, © who was it? ! One of them, 
replied the lawyer, was Dolly, our old 
: [andlady's daughter at the Black 
© Lioh.—l knew her when firſt ſne 
© lighted, notwithſtanding her being 
« neatly dreſſed in a green joſeph, which, 
I'll aſſure you, Sir, becomes her re- 
« markably well I'd never deſire to 
6 ſee a prettier creature. - As for the 


© other, ſhe's a very genteel woman, 


© but whether old or young, ugly or 
© handſame, I can't pretend to ſay, for 
+ the was maſked.—l had juſt time to 
„ ſalute Dolly, and aſk a few queſtions 
but all ſhe could tell me was, that 
the maſked lady's name was Miſs 
Meadows; and that ſhe, Dolly, was 
6 hired as her waiting · woman. 

Wien the name of Meadows was 
mentioned, Sir Launcelot, whoſe * | 


"a ana ana K K 2 
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had been in violent commotion, became 


ſuddenly calm and ſerene; and he began 
to communicate to Clarke the dialogue 
which had paſſed hetween him and cap- 
tain Crowe; when the hoſteſs, addreſſing 
kerſelf to our errant, * Well, ſaid ſhe, 
I have had the honour to accommo- 
E date many ladies of the firſt faſhion at 
* the White Hart, both young and old, 
s proud and lowly, ordinary and hand- 
s fomie; but ſuch a miracle as Miſs 


© Meadows I never yet did ſee. Lord! 


© Jet me never thriye, but I think the is 
of ſomething more than a human crea- 
ture O had your honour but ſet 
eyes on her, you would have faid it 
was a viſion from heaven, a cherubim 
of beauty for my part, I can hardly 
think it was any thing but a dream 
then ſo meek, fo mild, fo good - na- 
tured and generous! I ſay, bleſſed is 
the young woman who tends upon 
ſuch a heavenly creature—and, poor 
dear young lady! ſhe ſeems to be 
under grief and affliction, for the 
tears ſtole down her lovely cheeks, and 
looked, for all the world, like orient 
pearl.“ 6 


Sir Launcelot liſtened attentively to 


the deſcription, which reminded him of 


his dear Aurelia; and, ſighing bitterly, 


withdrew to his own apartment. 


CHAP. II. 


WHICH SHEWS, 
- THAT A MAN CANNOT ALWAYS SIP 
WHEN THE CUP 1s AT Rs LIP, 


- — 


HOSE who have felt the doubts, 
the jealouſies, the reſentments, the 
humiliations, the hopes, the deſpair, the 
impatience, and, in a word, the infinite 
dilquiets of love, will be able to con- 
ceive the ſea of agitation on which our 
adventurer was toſſed all night long, 
without repoſe or intermiſſion. Some- 
times he reſolved to employ all his in- 


duſtry apd addreſs in diſcovering the 


place in which Aurelia was ſequeſtered, 
that he might reſcue her from the ſup- 
poſed reſtraint to which ſhe had been 
ſubjeKed. But, when his heart beat 
high with the anticipation of this ex- 
loit, he was ſuddenly inyaded, and all 
Pie axdour checked by the remembrance 
of that fatal letter, written and ſigned 
by her own hand, which had divorced 
him from all hope, and firſt unſettled 


| his. underſtanding. The emotions 


waked. by this remembrance were (g 
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ſtrong, that he leaped from the bed; 


and, the fire being ſtill burning in the 


chimney, lighted a candle, that he might 
once more banquet his ſpleen by read- 
ing the original billet, which, together 


with the ring he had received from 


Miſs Darnel's mother, he kept in a 
ſmall box, carefully depoſited within 
his portmanteau. This Vote inſtantly 
unlocked, he unfolded the paper, and 
xecited the contents in theſe words, 


C $SIRg 
OQBEIGED as I am by the paſ- 
« ſion you profeſs, and the eager- 
neſs with which you endeavour to give 
me the moſt convincing proof of your 
regard, I feel ſome reluctance in mak- 
ing you acquainted with a circumſtance 
which, in all probability, you will not 
learn without ſome diſquiet. But the 
affair is become ſo intereſting, I am 
compelled to tell you, that however 
agreeable your propoſals may have 
been to thoſe whom I thought it my 
duty to pleaſe by every reaſonable con- 
ceſſion, and howſoever you may have 
been flattered by the Coming com- 
placency with which I bave heard 
our addreſſes, I now find it abſo- 
fotely neceſſary to ſpeak in a deciſive 
ſtrain, to aſſure you that, without ſa- 
crificing my own peace, I cannot 
admit a continuation of your corre- 
ſpondence ; and that your regard for 
© me will be beſt ſhewn by your de- 
« ſiſting from a purſuit, which is al- 
© together inconſiſtent with the happi- 
* neſs of 


© AURELIA DARNEL,' 


Having pronounced aloud the words 


that compoſed this diſmiſſion, he haſti- 


ly replaced the cruel ſcroll; and being 
too well acquainted with the hand to 
harbour the leaſt doubt of it's being 


genuine, threw himſelf into his bed in 


a tranſport of deſpair, mingled with re- 
ſentment; during the predominancy of 
which, he determined to proceed in the 
career of adventure, and endeavour to 


forget the unkindneſs of his miſtreſs 


amidſt the avocations of knight-er- 
rantry. 2 
Such was the reſolution that governed 


his thoughts. When he roſe in the 
morning, he ordered Crabſhaw to ſaddle 


Bronzomarte, and demanded a bill of 
his expence. Before theſe orders _ 

ted, the good woman of © 
be execyted, the good won houlg 
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konſe eftering his apartment, told 
him, with marks of concern, that the 
poor young lady, Miſs Meadows, had 
dropped her pocket book. in the next 
chamber, where it was found by the 
hoſteſs, who now preſented it unopened, 
Our knight having called in Mrs. 
Oakley and her fon as witneſſes, un- 
folded the book without reading one 
ſyllable of the contents, and found in 
it five bank- notes, amounting to two 
hundred and thirty pounds. Perceiv- 
ing at once that the Joſs of this trea- 
ſure might be attended with the moſt 
embarraſſing conſequences to the owner, 
and reflecting that this was a caſe which 
demanded the immediate interpoſition 
and aſſiſtance of chivalry, he declared 
that he himſelf would convey it ſafely 
into the hands of Miſs Meadows ; and 
deſired to know the road ſhe had pur- 
ſued, that he might ſet out in queſt of 
her without a moment's delay, It was 
not without ſome difficulty that this in- 
formation was obtained from the poſt- 
boy, who had been enjoined ſecreſy 
by the lady, arid even gratified with a 
handſome reward for his promiſed diſ- 
cretion. The ſame method was uſed 
to make him diſgorge his truſt z he un- 
dertook to conduct Sir Launcelot, who 
| hired a poſt-chaiſe for diſpatch, and 
immediately departed, after having di- 
rected his {quire to follow his track with 
the horſes. | | 
Vet, whatever haſte he made, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, for the reader's fatiſ: 
faction, that we ſhould out(tripthechaiſe, 
and vifit the ladies before his arrival. 
We ſhall, therefore, without circumlo- 
cution, premiſe, that Miſs Meadows 
was no othet than that paragon of 
beauty and - goodneſs the all-accom- 
pliſhed Miſs Ae Darnel. She had, 
with that meekneſs of reſignation pecu- 
 larto herſelf, for ſome years ſubmitted 
to every ſpecies of oppreſſion which her 
uncle's: tyranny of diſpoſition could 
plan, and his unlimited power of guar- 
dianſhip' execute, till at length it roſe to 
ſuch à pitch of deſpotiſm as ſhe could 
hot endure.” He had projected a match 
between his niece and one Philip Syca- 
more, 'Rfq. a young man who poſſeſſed 


a pretty cohſiderable eſtate in the north 


country:y Who liked Aurelia's per ſon 
but was enamovred of her fortune, an- 
had offered to putchaſe Anthony's in- 
tereſt aud alliance with certain conceſ- 


ſtons which could not bbt be agtteable 
to * of looſe principles, who would 
have found it a difficult taſk to ſetile th 

accounts of his wardffiip. 3 
According to the preſent eſtimate of 
matrimonial felicity, Sycamore might 
have found admittante as a future ſon- 
in-law to any private family of the 
kingdom, He was by birth a gentles 
man, tall, ſtraight, and muſcular; with 
a fair, fleek, unrheaning face, that pro- 
miſed more fimplicity than ill:nature; 


His education had not been neglectedz 
S1id he inherited an eſtate of five hodb- 


ſand a year. Miſs Darnel, however, 
had penetratibn enough to diſcover anc 
deſpiſe him, as a ſtrange compoſition 
of rapacity and profuf 


dence, ſelf-conceit and diffidence, auk- 


wardneſs and oſtentation, inſolence and : 
good=nature, raſhneſs and timidity. He 


was continually ſurrounded and preyed 
upon by certain vermin called Jed-cap- 
tains and buffoons, who ſhewed him in 


leading-ftrings like a ſucking giant, - 


rifled his pockets without ceremony; 


14144 


ficulties, the natefal conſequences of ah 
error in the firft conco8ion, which, 
though be plainly ſaw it, he Had net 


reſolution enough to avoid: 


. Svch was the charafter of Squire 


Sycamore, Who profeſſed himſelf the 
rival of Sir Launcelot Greaves in the 
good graces of Miſs Aurelia Darnel. 


He had in this purſuit perſevered wit 


more conftaticy and fortitude rhati he 


ever exerted i any other inftanice, 


a, - 


gance, he was ſtimulated by his want 
and animated by bis vanity, which was 
artfully inſtigated by his followers, who 
hoped to ſhare the ſpoils of his ſuccefs, 
Theſe motives were reinforced by the 
inceſſant and eager exhortations of An- 
thony Daznel; = ſeting his ward » 


Being generall needy from ERIAT Ap 
85 


Ron, abſurdity 
and good-lenſe, baſhfulheſs and impu- 
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the laſt year of her minority, thought 
there was no time to be loſtin ſecuring 
his own indemnification, and ſnatching 


| his niece for ever from the hopes of 


Sir Launcelot, whom he now hated 
with redoubled animoſity. Finding 
Aurelia deaf to all his remonſtrances, 


proof againſt ill-ufage, and reſolutely 


averſe to the propoſed union with Sy- 
camore, he endeavoured to detach her 
thoughts from Sir Launcelot, by forg- 
ing tales to the prejudice of his con- 
ſtancy and moral character; and, finally, 
by recapitulating the proofs and in- 
ſtances of his diſtraction, which he par- 
ticularized with the moſt malicious ex- 
aggerations. 5 


In ſpite of all his arts, he found it 
ümpradticable to farmount her objections 
to the purpoſed alliance, and therefore 
changed his battery. Inſtead of tranf- 


ferring her to the arms of his friend, he 
reſolved to detain her in his own power 
by a legal claim, which would inveſt 
him with the uneontrouled management 
of her affairs. This was a charge of lu- 
nacy, in conſequence of which he hoped 
to obtain a commiſſion, to ſecure a jury 


to his wiſh, and be appointed ſole com- 
mittee of her perſon, as well as ſteward 
on her eſtate, of which be would then 
be heir- apparent. | 


As the firſt ſteps towards the exe- 
cution of this honeſt ſcheme, he had 
fubjected Aurelia to the ſuperintendency 
and direction of an eld duenna, who 


had been formerly the procureſs of his 


pleaſures; and hired a new ſet of ſer- 
vants, who were given to underſtand, at 
their firſt admiſſion, that the young 


lady was diſordered in her brain. 


An impreſſion of this nature is eaſily 
preſerved among ſervants when the 
maſter of the family thinks his intereſt 


is concerned in ſupporting the impoſ- 


ture. The melancholy produced from 


her confinement, and the vivaeity of her 
reſentment under ill- uſage, were, by 


the addreſs of Anthony, and the pre- 


poſſeſſion of his domeſticks, perverted 


into the effects of inſanity; and the 
ſame interpretation was ſtrained upon 
her moſt indifferent words and actions. 

The tidings of Miſs Darnel's diſor- 
der were carefully circulated in whil- 


pers, and ſoon reached the ears of Mr. 


Sycamore, who was not at all pleaſed 
with the information. From his know- 


kdge of Anthony's diſpoſition, he ſu- 


ſpected the truth of the report; and, ur 
willing to ſee ſuch a prize raviſhed, as 
it were, from his graſp, he, with the 
advice and aſſiſtance of his myrmidons, 
reſolved to fet the captive at liberty, in 
full hope of turning the adventure to 
his own advantage: for he argued in 
this manner, If ſhes in fact compor 
© mentis, her gratitude will operate in 
© my behalf, and even prudence will 
© adviſe her to embrace the proffered 
© aſylum from the villainy of her uncle. 
© If ſhe is really diſordered, it will 
© be no great difficulty to deceive her 
© into marriage, and then I become her 
© truſtee of courſe,' | 

The plan was well conceived, but 
Sycamore had not diſcretion enough to 
keep his own counſel.” From weakneſs 
and vanity he blabbed the deſign, which 
in a little time was communicated to 
Anthony Darnel, and he took his pre- 
cautions accordingly, Being infirm 
in his own perſon, and conſequently 


_ unfit for oppoſing the violence of ſome 


deſperadoes whom he knew to be the 
fatellites of Sycamore, he, prepared 


.a private retreat for his ward at the 


houſe of an old gentleman, the compa- 
nion of his youth, whom he had im- 
poſed upon with the fiction of her being 


diſordered in her underſtanding, and 


amuſed with a ſtory of a dangerous de- 
fign upon her perſon. Thus cautioned 
and inſtrufted, the gentleman had gone 
with his own coach and ſervants to re- 


ceive Aurelia and her governante at a 


third houſe, to which ſhe had been pri- 


vately removed from her uncle's habi- 


tation; and in this journey it was that 
ſhe had been ſo accidentally protected 
from the viotence of the robbers by the 
interpoſition and proweſs of our adven- 
turer. | 

As he did not wear his helmet in that 
exploit, ſhe recognized his features as 
he paffed the coach; and, ſtruck with 
the apparition, ſhrieked aloud. She had 
been aſſured by her guardian, that his 


deſign was to convey her to her own 
houſe; but perceiving, inthe ſequel, that 


the carriage {truck off upon a different 
road, and finding herſelf in the hands 
of ſtran gers, ſhe began to dread a much 
more dilagreeable fate, and to-conceive 
doubts and ideas that filled her tender 
heart with horror and affliction. When 
ſhe expoſtulated with the duenna, ſhe 
was treated like achangelivg, admonife 
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ed to be quiet, and reminded that ſhe 
was under the dire&ion of thoſe who 
would manage her with a tender regard 
to her own welfare and the honour of 
her family. When ſhe addreſſed her- 
ſelf to the old gentleman, who-was not 
much ſubject to the emotions of huma- 
nity, and, beſides, firmly perſuaded that 
ſhe was deprived of herreaſon; he made 
no anſwer, but laid his finger on his 
mouth, by way of enjoining ſilence, _ 
This myſterious behaviour aggravat- 
ed the fears of the poor, hapleſs young 
lady; and her terrors waxed' ſo 83 
that when ſhe ſaw Tom Clarke, whoſe 
face ſhe knew, ſhe called aloud for aſ- 


ſiſtance, and even pronounced the name 


of his patron, Sir Launcelot Greaves, 
which ſhe imagined might ſtimulate him 
the more to attempt ſomething for her 
deliverance. | 

The reader has already been inform- 
ed in what manner the endeavours of 
Tom and his uncle miſcarried. Miſs 


Parnel's new keeper having in the courſe. 
of his journey halted for refreſhment 
at the Black Lion, of which being land- 
lord, he believed the good woman and 
her family were entirely devoted to his 


will and pleaſure; Aurelia found an 


opportunity of {peaking in en to 
e 


Dolly, who had a very prepoſſeſſing ap- 
pearance. She conveyed a purſe of 
money into the hands of this young wo- 
manz telling her, while the tears trickled 
down her cheeks, that ſhe was a young 
lady of fortune, in danger, as ſhe appre- 
bended, of aſſaſſination. This hint, 
which ſhe communicated in a whiſper 
while the governante-ſtood at the other 
end of the room, was ſufficient to in- 


tereſt the compaſſionate Dolly in her 
behalf. As ſoon as the coach departed, 


ſhe made her mother acquainted with 
the tranſaction; and as they naturally 
concluded that the young lady expect- 
ed their aſſiſtance, they reſolved to ap- 
prove themſelves worthy of her conti- 
gence: df nth 0: . 5 
Dolly having inliſted in their deſign 
a truſty countryman, one of her own 
profeſſed admirers, they ſet out together 
for the houſe of the gentleman in which 
the fair priſoner was confined, and 
waited for her in ſecret at the end of a 


Pleaſant park, in which they naturally. 
concluded ſhe might be indulged with 
the privilege of taking the air. The 


event juſtified their po : on the 


Very firſt day of their watch they ſaw her 


approach, accompanied by her duenna. 
Dolly and her attendant immediately tied 


their horſes to a ſtake, and retired into a 
thicket, which Aurelia did not fail to en- 
ter. Dolly forthwith appeaced; and, tak- 


ing her by the hand, led her to the horſes, 
one of which ſhe mounted in the utmoſt 
hurry and trepidation, while the coun- 


tryman bound the duenna with .a cord 
prepared for the purpoſe, gagged her 


mouth, and tied her to a tree, where he 
left her to her own meditations. Then 
he mounted before Dolly, and through 
unfrequented paths conducted his charge 


to an inn on the poſt- road, where à 


chaiſe was ready for their reception. 
As he refuſed to proceed farther, leſt 


his abſence from his own home ſhould 


create ſuſpicion, Aurelia rewarded him 
hberally, but would not part with her 


faithful Dolly, who indeed had no in- 
clination to be diſcharged ;. ſuch an af- 
fection and attachment had ſhe already 
acquired for the amiable fugitive, 
though ſhe knew neither her ſtory nor 


her true name. Aurelia thought pro- 


per to conceal both, and aſſumed the 
fictitious ap lation of Meadows un- 


til ſhe ſhould be better acquainted with 


the diſpoſition and diſcretion of her new 


attendant. | 


The firſt reſolution the could take, iu 


the preſent flutter of her ſpirits, was to 
make the beſt of her way to London, 
where ſhe thought ſhe might find an 


aſylum in the houſe of a female rela- 
tion, married to an eminent phyſician, 
known by the name of Kawdie. In the 


execution of this haſty reſolve, ſhe tra- 
velled at a vioient rate from ſtage to 


ſtage, in a carriage drawn by four 


horſes, without halting for neceſſary 
refreſhment or repoſe, until ſhe judged 


herſelf out of danger of being over- 
taken. As ſhe appeared overwhelmed 


with grief and conſternation, the good- 
natured Dolly endeavoured to alleviate 
her diſtreſs with. diverting diſcourſe; 


and, among other leſs intereſting fto- 
ries, entertained her with the adventures 


of Sir Launcelot and Captain Crowe, 


which ſhe had ſeen and heard recited. 
while they remained at the Black Lion; 


nor did ſhe fail to introduce Mr. Tho- 


mas Clarke in her narrative, with ſuch. 
a favourable repreſentation of his per- 


ſon and character, as plainly diſcovered 
that her own heart had received a rude 
ſhock from the irreſiſtible force of his 
qualifications. - . 
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a SIR- LAUNCELOT GREAVES. 


The hiftory of Sir Launcelot Greaves 
was a theme which effectually fixed the 
attention of Aurelia, diſtracted as hey 
ideas muſt have been by the circum - 
ſtances of her preſent ſituation. The 

articulars of his conduct ſince the cor- 

ſpondence between him and her had 
ceaſed, ſhe heard with equal concern 
and aſtoniſnent; for, how far ſoever 
ſhe deemed herſelf detached from all 
poſſibility of future connection with that 
young gentleman, ſhe was not made of 
fuch indifferent ſtuff, as to learn, with- 
out emotion, the calamitous diſorder of 
an accompliſhed youth, whoſe extraor- 
dinary virtues ſhe could not but revere. 


s they had deviated from the poſt- 


road, taken precautions to conceal their 
route, and made ſuch progreſs that they 


were now within one day's journey of 


Eondon; the careful and affe ctionateDol- 
Iy, ſeeing her dear lady quite exhauſted 


with fatigue, uſed all her natural rhe- 


torick, which was yery powerful, ming- 
ted with tears that flowed from the 
heart, in. perſuading Aurelia to enjoy 
ſome repoſe ; and: ſo far ſhe ſucceeded) 


in the attempt, that for one night the 
toil of travelling was intermitted. This 


receſs. from incredible fatigue was. a 
pauſe that afforded our adventurer time 
to overtake them before they reached 
the metropolis, that vaſt labyrinth, in 
which Aurelia might have been for 


ever loſt to his enquiry. | 


It was in the afternoon. of the day 
which ſucceeded: his departure from the 
White Hart, that Sir Launcelot arrived: 
at the inn, where Miſs Aurelia Darnel 
had beſpoke a diſh of tea, and a poſt- 
chaiſe for the next ſtage. - He had; by 


_ enquiry, traced her a conſiderable way, 


without ever dreaming who the perſon 
really was whom he thus purſued; and 
now: he deſired to ſpeak with. her at- 
tendant. Dolly was not a little ſur- 


prized to ſee Sir Launcelot Greaves, of 


whoſe character ' ſhe had conceived a 
very ſublime idea from the narrative of; 
Mr. Thomas Clarke; but ſhe was ſtill: 


more ſurprized when he gave her to un- 


derſtand that he had charged himſelf 
with the pocket- book, containing the 
bank- notes which Mifs Meadows had: 
dropped in the houſe where they had: 
been threatened with infult. Miſs Dar- 
nel had not yet diſcoyered her diſaſter, 
when her attendant, runnipg-into. the 
apartment, preſented! the prize which 
the had received from our adventurer, 


see eins þ$& 


with his compliments to Miſs Mea 
dows, implying a requeſt to be ad- 
mitted into her preſence, that he might 
make a perſonal tender of his beſt fer- 
vices. 5 . 7 
| It is not to be ſuppoſed that the ami. 
able Aurelia heard, unmoyed, ſuch a 
meſſage from a perſon whom her maid 
diſcovered to he the identical Sir Laun- 
celot Greaves, whoſe ſtory ſhe had ſo 
lately related: but, as the enſuing ſceng 
requires freſh attention in the reader 


we ſhall defer it till another opportuni. 


ty, when his ſpirits ſhall be recruited 


Y 


from the fatigue of this chapter, 


EXHIRITING AN INTERVIEW, 
WHICH, IT is TO BB HOPED, 
' WILL INTEREST THE CUR10- 

SITY OF THE READER, * | | 
IME mind of the delicate Aurelia 
4 was ſtrangely agitated by the in- 
telligence which ſhe received, with hep 
pocket-book, from Dolly. Confound- 
ed as ſhe was by the nature of her ſitua- 
tion, ſhe at once perceived that ſhe could 
not, with any regard to the diftates of 
gratitude, refute” complying with the 
requeſt of Sir Launcelot; but, in tha 
firlt hurry of her emotion, ſhe directed 
Dolly to beg, in her name, that ſhe 
might be excuſed for wearing a maſque 
at the interview which he deſſred, as he 
had particular reaſons, which concern- 
ed her peace, for retaining that diſguiſe, 
Our adventurer ſubmitted to; this pre- 
liminary with a good grace, as he had 
nothing in view but the. injunctions of 
his ogder, and the duties of humanity z 
and he was admitted without farthef 


preamble. Ke 
When be-entered; the room, he could: 
not help being (truck with the preſen 
of Aurelia, Her ſtature was improve 
ſince he had ſeen her; her ſhape was 
exquiſitely formed; ànd ſhe' received 
him. with an air of- dignity which im- 
e. him with a very ſublime idea of; 
r perſon. and character. She was no 
leſs affected at the ſight of our adven- 
turer, who, though caſed in armoury 
appeared with his head uncovered; andi 
the exerciſe. of trayelling had thrown- 
ſach 2 glow of Walen af vivacity on- 


* 


7 1 


his features, which were naturally ele- 
gant and expreſſive, that we will ven- 
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Mere to ſay, there was not in all Eng- 
land a couple that excelled this amiable 
pair in per lonal beauty and accompliſh- 
ments. Aurelia ſhone with all the 
fabled graces of nymph or goddeſs ; 
and to Sir Launcetot might be applie 
what the divine poet Ariolto ſays of the 
prince Zerbino: = 


6 Natura il fece e poi ruppe la flampa." | 


* When Nature ſtamp'd him, ſhe the 


« dye deftroy'd.” : 


| Our adventurer having made his obei- 
ſaace to this ſuppoſed Miſs Meadows, 


told her, that although he thought 


himſelf highly honoured in being ad- 
_ mitted to her preſence, and allowed to 
pay his reſpects to her, as ſuperior 

4 are adored, unſcen; yet his plea- 
ſure would receive a very conſiderable 
addition, if ſhe would he pleaſed to 


withdraw that invidious veil, that he 


might have a glimpſe of the divinity 
which it concealed, Avrelia imme- 
_ diately took off her maſque, fayiug, 
with a faultering accent, I cannot be 
© fo ungrateful as to deny ſuch 2 {mall 
* favour to a gentleman who has laid 
me unde: the moſt important obliga- 
tions. K ; 


The unexpected apparition of Miſs 


Aurelia Darnel, bean:ing with all the 
emanations of ripened beauty, bluſhing 
with all the graces of the moſt lovely 
confuſion, could not but produce a vio- 
ent effect upon the mind of Sir Laun- 
clot Greaves, He was, indeed, over- 
whelmed with a mingled tranſport of 
atoniſhment, admiration, affliction, and 


awe. The colour vaniſhed from his 


cheeks, and be ſtood gazing upon her, 
in ſilence, with tie moſt emphatick ex- 
preſſion of countenance. 

Aurelia was infected by his diſorder; 
fhe began to tremble, apd the roſes 
nr her face. I cannot for- 
get, ſaid ſne, that T owe my life to 
4 the courage and humapity of Sir 
* Launcelot Greaves; and that he, at the 
fame time, reſcued from the moſt 


I # dreadful death'a dear and venerable 


© parent.'— Would to Heaven ſhe 
© {till ſurvived ' cried our adventurer 
with great emotion: * ſhe was the 
friend of my youth, the kind patroneſs 
_ * of my felicity! My guardian angel 

* forſook- me when the expired! Her 


* laſt injunctions are deep engraven of 
© my heart!* | 

While he pronounced theſe words ſhe 
lifted her handkerchief to her fair eyes; 


and, after ſome pauſe, proceeded, in a 


tremulous tone, I hope, Sir! hope 
© you have—T ſhould be forry—pardon 
© me, Sir, I cannot reflect upon ſuch an 
© intereſting ſubjc& unmoved—" Here 
ſhe fetched a drep ſigh, that was ac- 
companied with a flood of tears; while 


the knight continued to bend his eyes 


upon her with the utmoſt eagerneſs of 
Attention. | 
Having recollected herſelf a little, ſhe 
endeavoured to ſhift the converſation; 
* You have been abroad ſince I had the 
« pleaſure to fee you I hope yon were 
© agreeably amuled in your travels. 
© No, Madam,” ſaid our hero, drooping 


his head, © I have been unfortunate.” 
When ſhe, with the molt enchanting' 
ſweetneſs of benevolence, expreſſed her 


concern to hear he had been unhappy, 


and her hope that his misfortures were 


pot paſt remedy; he lifted up his eyes, 
and fixed them upon her again with a 


look of tender defection : “ Cut off. 


ſaid he, from the pcffefion of what 
my ſoul held moſt dear, I wiſhed: for 


death, and was viſited by diſtraction! 
El have been abandoned by my rea- 
# ſon——my youth is for ever blaſted. 
The tender heart of Aurelia could 


bear no more—her knees began to tot- 
ter; the Juſtre yaniſhed from her eyes, 
and: ſhe fajnted in the arms of her at- 
tendant. 
this circumltance, aſſiſted Dolly in ſeat- 
ing her miſtreſs on a couch, where ſhe 


ſoon recovered, and ſaw the knight oa 


his knees before her, *Tam ſtill happy,” 
ſaid he, © in being able to move your 
« compaſſion, though I have been held 
« unworthy of your eſteem. = Do mz 
6 jultice,”: ſhe replied; * my belt eſteem 
5 has been always inſeparably connected 
with the character of Sir Laungelot 
© Greaves.*—* Is it poſſible?” cried dur 
hero; © then ſurely I have no reafon to 


complain. If I have moved yoyr 
* compaſhon, and poſſtſs your eſteem, _ 


] am but one degree ſhort of ſupreme 
© happineſg—that, however, is a gi- 
© gantick ſtep.— O Mits Durnel! when 


I remember that dear, that melancholy 


moment. — 80 ſaying, he gently 
touched her hand, in order to preis it to 
bis lips, aud perceived'on her finger the 
p 5 4 _ | ver 


Sir Launcelot, arouzed by 


* * 
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very individual ring which he had pre» 
ſented in her mother's preſente, as an in- 


terchanged teſtimony of plighted faith. 


Starting at the well-known object, the 
fight of which conjured up a ſtrange 
confufion of ideas, This, ſaid he, 


& was once the pledge of ſomething ſtill 


more cordial than eſteem.* Aurelia, 
bluſhing at this remark, while her eyes 
lightned with unuſual vivacity, replied, 
in a ſeverer tone, Sir, 7 beſt know 
how it loſt it's original ſignification. 


By Heaven! I do not, Madam!” ex- 
claimed our adventurer. ©* With me it' 
Was ever keld a ſacred idea throned 


* within my heart, cheriſhed with ſuch 
«© fervency of regard, with ſuch reve- 
© rence of affe&ion, as the devout an- 
© chorite more unreaſonably pays to 
© thoſe fainted reliques that conſtitute 


4 the object of his adoration'—* And, 
s like thoſe reliques, anſwered Miſs 


Darnel, I have been inſenſible of my 
« votary's devotion. A faint I muſt 
s have been, or ſomething more, to 
© know the ſentiments of your heart by 
* inſpiration.'—* Did I forbear,* ſaid 


he, to expreſs, to repeat, to enforce, 


the dictates of the pureſt paſſion that 


« eyer warmed the human bieaſt, until 
* was denied acceſs, and formally 
© diſcarded by that cruel diſmiſſion?'— | 


© I muſt beg your pardon, Sir,” cried 
Aurelia, interrupting him haſtily, I 
< know not what you mean. — That 
fatal ſentence,” ſaid. he, * if not pro- 
nounced by your own lips, at leaſt 
written by your own fair hand, which 
drove me out an exile for eyer from 
the paradiſe of your affection, — I 
would not,” ſhe replied, * do Sir 
Launcelot Greaves the injury to ſup- 
poſe him capable of impoſition ; but 
you talk of things to which I am an 
utter ſtranger. I have a right, Sir, 
to demand of your honour, that you 
will not impute to me your breaking 
off a connection, which—l1 would 
rather wiſh-—had never” — © Heaven 
and earth! what do I hear?” cried our 
mpatient knight, © have I not the bale- 
6 fol letter to produce? What elſe but 


"0 


_ $ Miſs Darnel's explicit and expreſs 


declaration could have deſtroyed the 
E ſweeteſt hope that eyer cheared my 
foul; could have obliged me to reſign 
4 all claim to that felicity for which 
alone I wiſhed to live; could have 


«© filled my boſom with unutterable ſor- 


* row and deſpair; could have even di- 


veſted me of reaſon, and driven me 
from the ſociety of men, a poor, for. 
lorn, wandering lunatick, ſuch as you 
ſee me now proſtrate at your "ay 
all the bloſſoms of my youth wither. 
© ed, all the honours of my family de- 
© cayed?* 1? 
Aurelia looking wiſtfully at her loy. 
er, © Sir,” ſaid ſhe, you overwhelm me 
* with amazement and anxiety! you 
are impoſed upon, if you have re- 
ceived any ſuch letter: you are de- 
ceived, if you thought Aurelia Dar- 
nel could be fo inſenſible, ungrateful, 
and—inconſtant.” 
This laſt word ſhe pronounced with 
ſome heſitation, and a downcaſt look, 


R a a a _a 


while her face underwent a total ſuffu- 


hon, and the knight's heart began to 
palpitate with al] the violence of emo- 
tion. He eagerly imprinted a kiſs upon 
her hand, exclaiming, in interrupted 
phraſe, * Can it be poſſible ?—Heaven 
© grant—Sure this is no illuſion!— O, 
Madam! ſhall I call you my Aurelia? 


Muy heart is burſting with a thouſand 


* fond thoughts and preſages. You 
* ſhall ſee that dire paper which hath 
been the ſource of all my woes—it is 
the conſtant companion of my travels 
C laſt night I nouriſhed my chagrin _ 
with the peruſal of it's horrid con- 
tents,” | | 
Aurelia expreſſed great impatience t 
view the —_ forgery, for ſuch ſhe aſ- 


ſured him it muſt be: but he could not 


2 her deſire till the arrival of his 
eryant with the portmanteau. In the 

mean time, tea was called.” The lovers 
were ſeated ; he looked and languiſhed, 
ſhe fluſhed and faultered; all was doubt 
and delirium, fondneſs and flutter, 
Their mutual diſorder communicated 
itſelf to the kind-hearted ſympathizing 
Dolly, who had been witneſs to the in- 


_ terview, and deeply affected with the 


diſcloſure of the ſcene. Unſpeakable 
was her ſurprize when ſhe found her 
miſtreſs, Miſs Meadows, was no other. 
than the celebrated Aurelia Darnel, 
whoſe eulogium ſhe had hęard ſo elo- 


quently pronounced by her ſweetheart 


Mr. Thomas Clarke; a diſcovery which, 
till more endeared her lady to her af- 
fection. She had wept plentifully at 
the progreſs of their mutual explana- 
tion; and was now ſo diſconcerted, that 
ſhe ſcarce knew the meaning of the or- 
ders the had received: ſhe ſet the kettle 
on the table, and plaged the tea- board 

| cn 
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ow the fire, Her confuſion, by at- 


tracting the notice of her miſtreſs, helped 
to relieve her from her own embar- 
raſſing ſituation. She, with her own 
delicate hands, re&ified the miſtake of 
Dolly; who ſtill continued to fob, and 


ſaid, * Yaw may think, my leady- 


« Darnel, as haw Paive yeaten hool- 


« cheeſe; but it y'an't foa—T'fe think, 


vor mai peart, as haw I aive bean 
6 bewitched.” | . 
_ Sir Launcelot could not help ſmiling: 

at the ſimplicity of Dolly, whoſe good- 
neſs of heart and attachment Aurelia 
did not fail to extol, as foon as her 
back was turned. It was in conſe- 
quence of this commendation, that, the 
next time ſhe entered the room, our ad- 
yenturer, for the firſt time, conſidered 
her face, and ſeemed to be ftruck with 
her features. He aſked her ſome 
queſtions, which ſhe could not anſwer 


to his ſatisfationz applauded her re- 


gard for her lady, and affured her of 
kis friendſhip and protection. He now 
begged to know the cauſe that obliged 
his Aurelia to travel at ſuch a rate, and 
in ſuch an equipage; and ſhe informed 
him of thoſe particulars which we have 
already communicated to the reader. 
Sir Launcelot glowed with reſent- 
ment when he underſtood how his dear 


Aurelia had been oppreſſed by her per- 


fidious and cruel guardian. He bit his, 
vether · lip, rolled his eyes around, ſtarted 
from his ſeat, and ſtriding acroſs the 
room, I remember, ſaid he, *the dying 


words of her who now is a ſaint in 


6 heaven——< That violent man, my 
e hrother-in-law, who is Aurelia's ſole 
c guardian, will thwart her wiſhes with 
«© every obſtacle that brutal reſentment 
« andimplacable malice can contrive,”' 
What followed, it would ill become 
© me to repeat; but ſhe concluded with 


© theſe words The reſt we mult leave 


« to the diſpenſations of Providence.“ 
Was it not Providence that ſent 
me hither, to guard and protect the 
© injured Avrelia?* Then turning to 
Miis Darnel, whoſe eyes ſtreamed with 
tears, he added, Yes, divine creature! 
Heaven, careful of your ſafety, and 
in compaſſion to my ſufferings, hath 
guided me hither in this myſterious 
manner, that I might defend you from 
« violence, and enjoy this tranſition from 
| 4 madneſs to deliberation, from deſpair 
0 to felicity.“ 


So ſaying, he approached this amiable 


mourner, this fragrant flower of beauty, 
glittering with the dew-drops of the 
morning; this ſweeteſt, and gentleſt, 
lovelieſt ornament of human nature? 
He # <p upon her with looks of love 
ineftable : he ſat down by her; he 
preſſed her ſoft hand in his; he began 


to fear that all he ſaw was the flatter- 


ing viſion of a diſtempered brain. He 


looked and fighed; and turning up his 


eyes to heaven, breathed, in broken 
murmurs, the chaſte raptures of his 
ſoul. The tenderneſs of this commu- 
nication was too painful to be long en- 
dured. Aurelia induſtriouſly interpoſed 


other ſubjects of diſcourſe, that his at- 


tention might not be dangerouſly over- 
charged, and the afternoon paſſed inſen- 
ſibly away, | 


Though he had determined, in his 


own mind, never more to quit this idol 


of his ſoul, they had not yet concerted 
any plan of conduct, when their hap- 
pineſs was all at once interrupted by a 


repetition of cries, denoting horror; 


and a ſervant coming in, faid, he be- 
lieved ſome rogues were murdering, a 
traveller on the highway. The ſuppo- 


ſition of ſuch diſtreſs operated like gun- 
powder on the diſpoſition of our adven- 
turer; who, without conſidering the ſi- 


tuation of Aurelia, and indeed with- 
out ſeeing, or being capable to think 


on her, or any other ſubje&, for the 
time being, ran directly to the ſtable, 
and mounting the firſt horſe which he 


found ſaddled, iſſued out in the twi= 
light, having no other weapon but his 


ſword. He rode full ſpeed to the ſpot 


whence the cries ſeemed to proceed; but 


they ſounded more remote as. he ad- 
vanced. Nevertheleſs he followed them 


to a conſiderable diſtance from the road, 


over fields, ditches, and hedges; and 


at laſt came ſo near, that he could 


plainly diſtinguiſh the voice of his own 


ſquire, Timothy Crabſhaw,  bellow- 


ing for mercy, with hideous vocifera-: 
tion, Stimulated by this recognition, 


he redoubled his career in the dark, till 
at length his horſe plunged into a hole, 
the nature of which he could not com- 


prehend; but he found it impracticable 
to diſengage him. It was with ſome 
difficulty that he himſelf clambered over 
a ruined wall, and regained the open 
ground. Here he groped about, in the 
utmoſt impatience of anxiety, ignorant 
of the place, mad. with vexation for 
the fate of his unfortunate fquire, and 


between 
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between whiles invaded with a pang of 
concern for Aurelia, left among ftran- 
gers, unguarded, and alarmed. In the 
midſt of this emotion, he bethovght 
himſelf of hallooing aloud, that, in 
caſe he ſhould be in the neighbourhood 
of any inhabited place, he might be 
heard and aſſiſted. He accordingly 
practiſed this expedient, which was not 
altogether without effect; for he was 


Immediately anſwered by an old friend, 


no other than his own fteed Bronzo- 


marte, who, hearing his maſter's voice, 


weighed ftrenuouſly at a ſmall diſtance. 
The knight being well acquainted 
with the ſound, heard it with aſtoniſn- 


ment; and, advancing in the right di- 
rection, found his noble charger faſten - 


ed toa tree. He forthwith untied and 


mounted him; then, laying the reins 


upon his neck, allowed him to chuſe 
bis own path, in which he began to tra- 
vel with equal ſteadineſs and expedition. 
They had not proceeded far when the 
knight's ears were again ſaluted by the 
cries of Crabſhaw; which Bronzomarte 
no ſooner heard than he pricked up his 
ears, neighed, and quickened his pace, 


as if he had been fenſible of the fquire's_ 


diſtreſs, and haſtened to his relief. Sir 
Launcelot, notwithſtanding his own 


_ giſquiet, could not help obſerving and 


admiring this generous ſenſibility of 
his horſe; he began to think himſelf 


ſome hero of romance mounted upon a 


winged ſteed, inſpired with reaſon, di- 


rected by ſome humane inchanter, who 


pitied virtue in diftreſs. All cireum- 
fances conſidered, it is no wonder that 


the commotion in the mind of our ad- 


venturer produced ſome ſuch delirium. 
All night he continued the chace; the 
voice, which was repeated at intervals, 
ſtil] retreating before him, till the morn- 
ing began to appear in the eaſt; when, 
by divers piteous groans, he was direct- 
2 to the corner of a wood, where he 


| beheld his miſerable ſquire ſtretched 


ypon the graſs, and Gilbert feeding by 


him altogether unconcerned, the helmet 


and the launce ſuſpended at the ſaddle- 
bow, and the portmanteau ſafely fixed 
upon the crupper. SIE | 
The knight, riding up to Crabſhaw, 
with equal furprize and concern, aſked' 


what had brought him there; and Ti- 


mothy, after fome pauſe, during which 
he ſurveyed his maſter with a rueful 
aſpet, anſwered, «© The devil! 
+ One would imagine, indeed, you had 
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© ſome ſuch conveyance,' ſaid Sir Lauy- 
celot. I have followed your cries 
© ſince laſt evening I know not how, 
© nor whither, and never could come 
© up with you till this moment. But, 
* fay, what damage have you ſuſtained, 
© that you lie in that wretched poſture, 
© and groan fo diſmally?”—*< I can't 
«© guels;* replied the ſquire * if it bean't 
© that mai hoole carcaſe is' drilled into 
"© oilet-hools, and my fieſh pinched into 
© a jelly.” How! wherefore ?* cried 
the knight, who were the miſcreants 
© that treated you in ſuch a barbarous 
© manner? Do you know the ruffians ?? 
—*< F know nothing at all,“ anſwered 
the peeviſh ſquire, * but that I was tor- 
© mented by vive hundred and vifty 
© thouſand legions of devils, and there's 
© an end oon't!— Well, you muſt 
© have a little patience, - Crablhaw— 
© there's a ſalve for every fore.'—" Yaw 
© mought as well tel] ma, for every 
© zow there's a zir-reverence.—“ For 
© 2 man in your condition, methinks 
© you talk very much at your eaſe.— 
Try it you can get up and mount 
Gilbert, that you may be conveyed to 


© ſome place where you can have proper 
aſſiſtance.— Sowell done !—chears- 


Timothy actually made an effort ts 
riſe; but fell down again, and uttered 
4 diſmal yell. Then his maſter ex- 
horted him to take advantage of a park 
wall by which he lay, and raife him- 
ſelf gradually upon it. Crabſhaw, 
eyeing him atkance, ſaid, by way of re- 
proach, for his not alighting and aſ- 
frlting him in perſon, * Thatch your 
© houſe with t———d, and you'll 
© have more teachers than reachers!— 
Having pronounced this inelegant 
adage, he made ſhift to ſtand upon his 
legs; and now, the knight lending 4 
hand, was mounted upon Gilbert, 
though not without a world of Ob's! 
and Ah's! and other ejaculations of pair 
and impatience; x | 

As they jogged on together, our ad- 
venturer endeavoured to learn the par- 
ticulars of the diſaſter which had be- 
fallen the ſquire; but all the informa 
tion he could obtain amounted to a very 
imperfect ſketch of the adventure. By 
dint of a thouſand” interrogations, he 
underſtood, that Crabſhaw had been, itt 
the preceding evening, encountered by 
three perſons on horſeback with Vene= 
tian maſques on their faces, which he 

miſtook 
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Ul , 
miſtook for their natural features, and 
was terrified accordingly : that they not 


only preſented piſtols to his breaſt, and 


Jed his horle out of the highway, but 
ricked him with goads, and pinched 
Lim, from time to time, till he ſeream- 
ed with the torture: that he was led 
tbrough unfrequented places acroſs the 
country, ſometimes at an eaſy trot, 
ſometimes at full gallop; and torment- 


ed all night by thoſe hideous demons; 


who vaniſhed at day-break, and left 


bim lying on the ſpot where hie was 


found by his maſter. | 
This was a myſtery which our hero 


could by no means unriddle: it was the 


more unaccountable, as the ſquire had 
not been, robbed of his money, horſes, 
and baggage... He was even diſpoſed 


to believe that Crabſhaw's brain was 


diſordered, and the whole account he 


had given no more than a chimera, 


This opinion, however, he could no 
longer retain, when he arrived at an 
inn on the poſt-road, and found, upon 
examination, that Timothy's lower ex- 
tremities were covered with blood, and 


all the reſt of his body ſpeckled with 
livid marks of contuſion, But he was 


ſtill more chagrined when the landlord 
informed him that he was thirty miles 


_ diſtant from the place where he had left 


Aurelia; and that his way lay through 


croſs- roads, which were almoſt impaſs- 
able at that ſeaſon of the year. Alarm- 
ed at this intelligence, he gave direc- 
tions that his ſquire ſhould be imme- 


diately conveyed to bed in a comfort- 
able chamber, as he complained more 


6 
= 
and more; and indeed was ſeized with 
What is become of Miſs Mea- 
o 
= 


a fever, occaſioned by the fatigue, the 


pain, and terror, he had undergone. A. 


neighbouring apothecary being called, 


and giving it as his opinion that he 
could not for ſome days be in a condi- 


tion to travel, his maſter depoſited a ſum 


of money in his hands, defiring he 


might be properly attended till he ſhould 
hear farther, Then mounting Bron- 
zomarte, he ſet out with a guide for 
the place he had left, not without a 
thouſand fears and perplexities, ariſing 
from the reflection of having left the 
jewel of his heart with ſuch precipita- 
tion, | 


WHICH IT 1s TO BE HOPED THE 


READER WILL FIND AN AGREE» 


ABLE MELODY OF MIRTH AND 


' MADNESS, SENSE AND ABSURs 
Derr. | | | f 


T T was not without reaſon that our 
- adventurer. afflicted himſelf; his 
fears were but too prophetick. When 
he alighted at the inn, which he had 
left ſo abruptly the preceding evening, 
he ran directly to the apartment where 
he had been ſo happy in Aurelia's com- 
pany 3 but her he ſaw notw-all was ſo- 
tary, Turning to the woman of the 
houſe, who had followed him into the 
room, Where is the lady?” cried he, 
in a tone of impatience. Mine hoſteſs, 
ſcrewing up her features into a very de- 
mure aſpect, ſaid ſhe ſaw ſo many ladies, 
ſhe could not pretend to know who he 
meant. I tell thee, woman, ex- 
claimed the knight, in a louder accent, 
thou never ſaweſt ſuch another — I 


© mean, that miracle of beauty—' 


© Very like,' replied the dame, as ſhe 
retired to the room door, * Hubſband, 
* here's one as axes concerning a miracle 
© of beauty; hi, hi, hi. Can you give 
© him any information about this mi- 
© racle of beauty ?—O la! hi, hi, hi.“ 
Inſtead of anſwering this queſtion, the 
inn-keeper advancing, and ſurveying 
Sir Launcelor, © Friend, ſaid he, you 
© are the perſon that carried off my 
© horſe out of the ſtable.— Tell me 
© not of a horſe Where is the young 
© lady?'—* Now I will tell you of the 
horſe, and I'll make you find him too, 
before you and I part. Wretched 
animal! how dareſt thou dally with 
my impatience ?—Speak, or deſpair, 


* 


dows ? Say, did ſhe leave this place 

of her own accord, or was ſne—hah! 
© —ſpeak—anſwerz or, by the powers 
above Il anſwer you flat 
6 ſhe you call Miſs Meadows is in very 
© good hands ſo you may make your- 
« ſelf eaſy on that ſcore.' — * Sacred 


Heaven! Explain your meaning, miſ- 
© creant, or I'll make you a dreadful 


example to all the inſolent publicans 


aof the realm.“ So laying, he ſeized 
him with one hand; and da 

the floor, ſet one foot on his belly, and 
kept him trembling in that proſtrate at- 


ing him on 


titude. The oſtler and waiter flying 
to the aſſiſtance of their maſter, our ad- 
venturer unſheathed his word, declar- 


ing he would diſmiſs their ſouls from 


their bodies, and exterminate the whole 
N L tamily 


/ 
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they would not immediately give him 
the ſatisfaction he required. 1 1 
The hoſteſs being by this time terri- 
fed almoſt out of her-- ſenſes, fell on 
her knees before him, begging he would 
ſpare their lives, and promiſing. to de- 
clare the whole truth. He would not, 
however, remove his foot from the body 


of, her | huſband, until ſhe told him, 
that in leſs than half an hour after he 
had ſallied out upon the ſuppoſed rob- 
bers, two chaiſes arrived, each drawn 


hy four, horſesz that two men armed 
with piſtols alighting from one. of them, 
laid violent hands upon the young lady; 
and, notwithſtanding her ſtruggling 
and ſhrieking, forced her into the other 
carriage, in which was an infirm gen- 

tleman, who called himſelf her guar- 


dian; that the maid was left to the care 


of a third ſervant, to follow with a 
third chaiſe, which was got ready with 
all poſſible diſpatch, while the other 


two proceeded at full ſpeed on the road 


to London. It was by this communi- 
cative lacquey the people of the houſe 
were informed that the old gentleman, 


his maſter, was Squire Darnel, the 


Foung lady his niece. and ward, and 
our adventurer a. needy ſharper, who 


wanted to make a prey of her fortune. 


The knight, fired even almoſt to 
frenzy by this intimation, ſpurned the 


carcaſe of his hoſt; and his eye gleam- 


ing terror, ruſhed into the yard, in or- 
der to mount Bronzomarte and purſue 


the raviſher, when he was. diverted from 


his purpoſe by a new incident. 
One of the poſtilions, who had driven 
the chaiſe in which Dolly was convey- 
ed, happened to arrive at that inſtant ; 
when, ſeeing our hero, he ran up to bim 
cap in hand, and preſenting a letter, 


accoſted him in theſe words: Pleaſe ' 
your noble honour, if your honour be - 


© Sir Launcelot Greaves of the Welt 
4 Riding, here's a letter from a gentle- 
© woman, that I promiſed to deliver in- 
. to your honour's.own hands.“ 


The knight, ſnatching the letter with 


the utmoſt avidity, broke it up, and 
found the contents couched in theſe 


terms. 


© HONOURED six, 


c PHE man az gi'en me leave to lat 
>» © yaw knaw my dear leady. is 
«:z0ing-to Loondon with her. unkle 
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family from the face of the earth, if 


* Squaire Darnel—Be not conzarned, 
© honoured Sir, vor I'ſe take it on mai 
„ laife to let yaw knaw wheare we be. 
© zettied, if zo be I can vind-wheare you 
* loadge in Loondon. The man zays 
© yaw, may put it in the pooblic prints. 
© I houp the bareheir will be honeſt 
enuyff to deliver this fcrowl ; and that 
© your honour will. pardon your umbil 
© ſervannt to cummand, 55 
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P. S. Pleaſe my kaind ſarvice to 
laayer Clarke. Squire Darnel's man 
is very civil for ſartain; but I' ave no 
thoughts on him I'll aſſure yaw.— 
Marry hap, worſe ware may haye a 

better chap, as the zaying goes. 


' Nothing could be more ſeaſonable 


than the delivery of this billetz which 
he had no ſooner peruſed than his re- 


flection returned, and he entered into a 
lerious deliberation with his own heart. 
He conſidered that Aurelia was by this 
time far beyond a poſſibility of being 
overtaken, and that by a precipitate 
purſuit he ſhould only expoſe his own 
infirmities. He confided in the attach- 
ment of/his miſtreſs, and in the fidelity 
of her maid, who would find opportu- 
nities of communicating. her ſentiments. 
by means. of this lacquey, of whom he 
perceived by the letter ſhe had already 
made a conqueſt, He therefore reſolved 
to bridle his impatience; to proceed 
leiſurely to London; and inſtead: of 
taking any raſh, ſtep, which might in- 


duce Anthony. Darnel to remove his 


niece from that city, remain in ſerming 
quiet until ſhe ſhould; be ſettled, and 
her guardian returned to the country. 
Aurelia had mentioned to him the 
name of Doctor Kawdle, and from him 
he expected in due time to receive the 
moſt intereſiing information. 
Theſe-refleftions. had an inſtantane- 
ous. effect upon our hero, whoſe rage 


immediately ſubſided, and whoſe viſage 


gradually reſumed its, natural caſt of 
courteſy and good humour. He forth- 
with gratified; the poſtilion with, ſueh 
a remuneration as, ſent him dancing.in- 


to the kitchen, where he did not fail, to 
extol the generoſity and immenſe for- 


tune of Sir Launcelot Greaves. = 
Our adventurer's next ſtep was to ſee 
Bronzomarte properly accommodated; 
then. be. ordered a. refreſhment for i 91 
; ell, 
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ſelf, and retired into an apartment, 
where mine hoſt, with his wit, and all 
the ſervants, waited on him, to beſeech 
his honour to forgive their imperti- 
nence, which was owing to their igno- 
ranceof his honour's quality, and the falſe 
information they had received from the 
gentleman's ſervant. He had too much 
magnanimity to retain the leaſt reſent- 
ment againſt ſuch inconfiderable. ob- 
jets. He not only pardoned them 
without heſitation, but aſſured the land- 
Jord he wenld be accountable for the 
horſe; which, however, was that ſame 
evening. brought home by a country- 
man, who had found him pounded, as 
it were, within the walls of a ruined 
cottage. As the knight had been great- 
ly fatigued, without enjoying any reſt 
for 2 and forty hours, he reſolved 
to indulge himſelf with one night's re- 
e, and then return to the place where 
had left his ſquire indiſpoſed; for 
by this time even his concern for Timo- 
thy had recurred, X 
On a candid ſcrutiny of his own 


heart, he found himſelf much leſs un- 


happy than he. had been before his in- 
terview with Avrelia; for, inſtead of 


being, as formerly, tormented with the 


pangs of deſpairing love, which had 
actually unſettled his underſtanding, he 
was now happily convinced that he had 
inſpired the tender breaft of Aurelia 
with mutual affection; and though ſhe 
was invidiouſly ſnatched from his em- 
| brace in the midſt of ſuch endearments 
as had wound up his foul to extaſy and 
tranſpott, he did not doubt of being 
able to reſeue her from the power of an 
inhuman kinfman, whoſe guardianſhip 
would ſoon of courſe expire; and in 
the mean time he reſted with the moſt 
perfect dependence on her conſtancy and 
virtue. | 
As he next day croſſed the pag. 
ruminating on the diſaſter that had be- 
fallen his ſquire, and could now com- 
pare © circumſtances coolly, he eaſily 
comprehended the whole ſcheme of that 
adventure, which was no other than an 
_ artifice of Anthony Darnel and bis 
emiſlaries to draw him from the inn, 
where he propoſtd to execute his defign 
upon the innocent Aurelia. He took 


it for granted that the uncle, having 
ainted with his niece's 


been made 
elopement, had follow her track by 
the help of fach information as* he re- 


ca ved from one ſtage 26 another and 


K 
s 4 


that, receiving more particulars at the 
White Hart touching Sir Launcelot, he 
had formed the ſcheme in which Crab- 
ſhaw was an involuntary inſtrument to- 
wards the ſeduction of his maſter, 
Amuſing himſelf with theſe and other 


cogitations, our hero in the afternoon 


reached the place of his deſtination; and 
entering the inn where Timothy had 
been left at ſick quarters, chanted to 
meet the apothecary. —_— 
tately, in a very unſavoury pickle, from 
the chamber of his patient. When he 
enquired about the health of his ſquire, 
this retainer to medicine, wiping him - 
ſelf all the while with a napkin, an- 
ſwered, in manifeſt confuſion, that he 
apprehended him to be in a very danger- 


ous way, from an inflammation of the 


ia mater, which had produced a moſt 
furious delirium. Then he proceeded: 
to explain, in technical terms, the me- 
thod of cure he had followed; and con- 
cluded with telling him the poor ſquire's 
brain was ſo outrageouſly diſordered, 
that he had rejected all adminiſtration, 
and juſt thrown an urinal in his face. 
The knight's humanity being alarm- 
ed at this intelligence, he reſolved that 
Crabſhaw ſhould have the benefit of 
farther advice; and aſked if there was 
not a phyſician in the place. The 
apothecary, after ſome interjections of 
heſitation; owned there was a doctor in 
the village, an odd ſort of a humouriſt; 


but he believed he had not much to do 


in the way of his profeſſion, and was 
not much uſed to the forms of preſcrip- 
tion. He was counted a ſcholar, to be 
ſure; but as to his medical capacity—he 
would not take upon him to ſay—" Na 
© matter,” cried Sir Launcelot; he 
© may ſtrike out ſome lucky thought 


for the behefit of the patient, and. I 


6, defice you will call him inſtantly.” 
White the apdthectry. was abſent on 
this ſervice,. our adventurer. took it in 
his head to queſtion the landlord about 
the character of this phyſician, which 
had been ſo unfavourably repreſented; 
and received the following information. 
For my peart, meaſter, I knows 
nothing amiſs of the doctor —he's a 
© quiet fort of an inoffenfive man z uſes. 
my houſe fometimes, and pays for what 
6 he has, like the reſt of my cuſtomers, 
They fays he deals very little in 
„ phyfick: ſtuff, but cures his patients 
«, with faſting and water-gruel, where - 


by he can't exprRt the pothecary to be 
e $ his 
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© muſt live, and let live, as the ſaying 
© is, I muſt ſay, he, for the value of 
© three guineas, ſet up my wife's con- 
© ſtitution in ſuch a manner, that I 
© have ſaved within theſe two years, I 


© believe, forty pounds in pothecary's 
© bills. But what of that? Every man 


< muſt eat, tho't at another's expence 
© and I ſhould be in a deadly hole my- 
ſelf, if all my cuſtomers ſhould nike 
it in their heads to drink nothing but 
water-gruel, becauſe it 1s good for the 
conſtitution, Thank God, I have as 


whole fami'y bleed and purge, and 
take a diet-drink twice a year, by way 
of ſerving the pothecary, who is a 
very honeſt man, and a very good 
neighbour.” 8 
Their converſation was interrupted 
by the return of the apothecary with the 
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doctor, who had very little of the fa- 


culty in his appearance. He was dreſſ- 


ed remarkably plain; ſeemed to be turn- 
ed of fifty; had a careleſs air, and a 


ſarcaſtical turn in his countenance. 
Betore he entered the ſick man's cham- 
ber, he aſked ſome queſtions concern - 


ing the diſeaſe; and when the apothe- 


cary, pointing to his own head, ſaid, 
© It lies all here;' the doctor, turning 
to Sir Launcelot, replied, © If that be 
© all, there's nothing in it.“ 

U Upon a more particular er.quiry about 
the ſymptoms, he was toid thar the 
blood was ſeemingly viſcuous, and ſalt 
upon the tongue; the urine remarkably 
acroſaline; and the faeces atrabilious 
and fœtid. When the doctor ſaid he 
would engage to find the ſame phæno- 
mena in every healthy man of the three 
| kingdoms, the apothecary added, that the 
patient was manifeſtly comatous, and 
moreover afflicted with gripin 
and borborygmata, * A f—t for your 
< borhorygmata!” cried the phyſician. 
What has been done?“ To this queſ- 


tion he replied, that veneſection had 


been three times performed; that a ve- 
ſicatory had been applied inter ſcapulas; 
that the patient had taken occaſionally 
of a cathartick apozem; and, between 
whiles, alexipharmick boluſes and neu- 
tral dravghts. 
the doctor; * ſo neutral, that I'll be 
« crucified if ever they declare either for 
© the patient or the diſeaſe. So ſaying, 
he bruſhed into Crabſhaw's chamber, 


good a conſtitution as e'er a man in 
England; but for all that, Tand my 


pains. 


Neutral, indeed! ſaid 
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© his friend. You knows, maſter, one 


followed by our adventurer, who way 
almoſt ſuffocated at his firſt entrance. 
The day was cloſe; the window-ſhutters 
were faſtened; a huge fire blazed in the 
chimney z thick. harateen curtains were 
cloſe drawn round the bed, where the 
wretched ſquire lay extended under an 
enormous load of blankets. The nurſe, 
who had all the exteriors of a bawd 
given to drink, ſat ſtewing in this apart« 
ment like a damned ſoul in ſome infer. 
nal bagnio; but riſing when the com- 
pany entered, made her curtfies with 
great decorum. Well, ' ſaid the doc- 
tor, how does your patient, nurfe ?* 
— Bleſſed be God for it, I hope in a 
© fair way—to be ſure, his apozem 
© has had a bleſſed effect five and 
© twenty ſtools fince three o'clock in the 
© mornings But then a'would not ſuf. 
© fer the bliſters to be put upon his 
© thighs. Good lack ! a'has been mor. 
© tally obſtropolous, and out of his 
© ſenſes all this bleſſed day.'— You 


luxe!“ cried the ſquire; ©* I a'n't out of 


* my ſeven ſenſes, thof I'm half mad 


„ with vexation.* 


The doctor having withdrawn the 
curtain, the hapleſs ſquire appeared 
very pale and ghaſtly ; and having ſur. 
veyed his maſter with a rueful aſpect, 
addreſſed him in theſe words: Sir 
Knight, I beg a boon ; be pleaſed to 
tie a ſtone about the neck of. the apo-. 
thecary, and a halter about the neck of 
the nurſe, and throw the one into the 
next river, and the other over the 
next tree; and in ſo doing you will 
do a charitable deed to your fellow - 
creatures; for he and ſhe do the devil's 
work in partnerſhip, and have ſent 
many ſcore of their betters home to 
© him before their time. — Oh! he 
© begins to talk ſenſibly.—“ Have a 
© good heart!* ſaid the phyſician. 
What is your diſorder ? Phylick.* 
— What do you chiefly complain of ?* 
—< The doctor. Does your head 
© ache?'——"" Yea, with impertinence.“ 
——+* Have you a pain in your back ?'— 
© Yes, where the bliſter lies.“ Are 
© you ſick at ſtomach P—-* Yes, with 
hunger. Do you feel any ſhiver- 
* ings ?'—— Always at fight of the 
apothecary. . No you perceive any 
© Joad in your bowels ? I would the 
* apothecary's conſcience was as clear. 
Are you thirſty ?. Not thirſty 
© enough to drink barley-water.— Be 


« pleaſed to look into his fauces, _ 
| * 
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the apothecary; * he has got a rough 
tongue, and a very foul mouth, III 
aſſure you.“ I have known that the 


where they ſtood more in need of correc- 
tion than of phylick.'—" Well, my 
honeſt friend, ſince you have already 
undergone the proper purgations in 
due form, and ſay ycu have no other 
diſeaſe than the doctor, we will ſet 
you on your legs again without far- 
ther queſtion. Here, nurſe, open that 
window, and throw thele phials into 
the ſtreet. Now, lower the curtain, 
without ſhutting the caſement, that 
the man may not be ſtifled in his own 
ſteam. In the next place, take off 
two-thirds of theſe coals, and one- 
third of theſe blankets. Ho» do'ſ 
feel now, my heart? —“ I ſhould feel 
heart-whole if ſo be as yow would 
throw the noorſe a'ter the bottles, and 
the pothecary a'ter the noorſe; and 
© oorder me a pound of chops for my 
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dinner; for I be fo hoongry, I could 


kat a horſe behind the ſaddle.” 
The apothecary, ſeeing what paſſed, 


_ retired of his own accord, holding up 


his hands, in ſign of aſtoniſhment. The 


nurſe was diſmiſſed in the ſame breath. 
Crabſhaw roſe, dreſſed himſelf without 
aſſiſtance, and made a hearty meal on 
the firlt eatable that preſented itielf to 


view. The knight paſled the evening 
with the phyſician; who, from his firſt 


appearance, concluded he was mad; 


but, in the courſe of the converſation, 
found means to reſign that opinion, 
without adopting any other in lieu of 
it, and parted with him under all the 
impatience of curioſity. The knight, 
on his part, was very well entertained 
with the witty ſarcaſms and erudition 
of the doctor, who —_— to be a 


fort of cynick philoſopher, tinctured 


with miſanthropy, and at open war 
with the whole body of apothecaries; 
whom, however, it was by no means 
bis intereſt to diſoblige. | 

Next day, Crabſhaw being, to all 


adventurer reckoned with the apothe- 
cary, paid the Jandlord, and ſet out 
on his return for the London road, re- 
ſolving to lay aſide his armour at ſome 
diſtance from the metropolis ; for, ever 
ſince his interview with Aurelia, his 
fondneſs for chivalry had been gra- 


dually abating. As the torrent of his 


deſpair had diſordered the current of 


caſe with ſome limbs of the faculty, 


multitude of adverſaries. 


his ſober reflection; ſo now, as that de- 
ſpair ſubſided, his thoughts began to 
flow deliberately in their ancient chan- 
nel. All day long he regaled his ima- 
gination with plans of connubial hap- 
pinels, formed on the poſſeſſion of the 


incomparable Aurelia; determined to 


wait with patience until the Jaw ſhonld 
ſuperſede the authority of her guardian, 
rather than adopt any violent expedient 
which might hazard the intereſt of his 


_ paſſion. [ 


He had for ſome time travelled in the 
turnpike road, when his reverie was 
ſuddenly interrupted by a confuſed noiſe; 
and when he lifted up his eyes, he be- 


held, at a little diſtance, a rabble of 
men and women varionfly armed, with 


flails, pitch- forks, poles, and muſquets, 
acting offenſively againtt a ſtrange figure 
on horſeback, who, with a kind of lance, 


laid about him with incredible fury. 
Our adventurer was not ſo totally aban- 


doned by the ſpirit of chivalry, to ſee 


without emotion a ſingle knight in dan- 


ger of being overpowered by ſuch a 


ſtaying to put on his helmet, he ordered 


Crabſhaw to follow him in the charge 


againſt thoſe plebeians: then couching 
his lance, and giving Bronzomarte the 


ſpur, he began his career with ſuch im- 
petuoſity, as overturned all that happen- 
ed to he in his way; and intimidated 


the rabble to ſuch a degree, that they 


retired before him like a flock of ſheep, 


the greater part of them believing he was 
the devil zz propria perſuua. 


of the other errant, againſt whom three 
loaded muſquets were actually levelled 


at the very inſtant that our adventurer 


began his charge. The unknown 
knight was ſo ſenlible of the ſeaſonable 


inter poſition, that, riding up to our hero. 


Brother, ſaid he, this is the ſecond 
time you hive holp me off when J 
« was bump aſhore. Beſs Mizzen, I 
© mult ſay, is no more than a leaky 
c 


bum-boat, in compariſon of the glo- 


« rious galley you want to man. I de- 
* fire that henceforth we may cruize in 


© the ſame latitudes, brother; and I'll 
© be damned if I don't ſtand by you as 
long as I have a (tick Randing, or can 


carry a rag of canvas. | 
By this addreſs our knight recog + 


nized the novice Captain Crowe, who 
had found means toaccommodate him<- 


ſelf with a very firange (uit of armour, 


By 


Without 


lie came 
in the very nick of time to ſave the life 
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By way of helmet, he wore one of the 
caps uſed by the light-horſe, with ſtraps 
buckled under his chin, and contrived 
in ſuch a manner as to conceal his whole 
viſage except the eyes. Inſtead of cui- 
raſs, mail, greaves, and other pieces 
of compleat armour, he was caſed in a 

Rilion's leathern jerkin, covered with 
thin plates of tinned iron: his buckler 
was a pot - lid, his lance a hop pole ſhod 
with ion, and a baſket-hilt broad- 
ſword, like that of Hudibras, depending 


py a broad buff belt that girded his 


middle, His feet were defended by 


| Hck-boots, and his hands by the gloves | 
of a trooper. 


Sir Launcelot would not 
foſe time in examining particulars, as 
he perceived ſome miſchief had been 
done, and that the enemy had rallied at 


2 diſtance; he therefore commanded 


Crowe to follow him, and rode off with 
great expedition ; but he did not per- 
ceive bis ſquire was taken priſoner ; 


nor did the captain recolle& that his 


nephew, Tom Clarke, had been dil- 
abled and ſecured in the beginning of 
the fray. The truth is, the poor cap- 
tain had been fo belabovred about the 


| — that it was a wonder he remem- 


ered his own name, 


CHAP. v. 


CONTAINING ADVENTURES OF 


CHIVALRY, EQUALLY NEW AND 
SURPRIZING, 


THE knight, Sir Launcelot, and 
. the novice Crowe, retreated, 
with equal order and expedition, to the 
diſtance of half a league from the field 
af battle; where the former halting, 
Propoſed to make a lodgement in a very 
decent houſe of entertainment, diſtin - 


guiſhed by the ſign of St. George of 


Cappadocia encountering the dragon, 


an atchievement in which temporal and 


ſpiritual chivalry were happily recon- 
ciled. Two ſuch figures alighting at 


the inn gate, did not paſs through the 
yard unnoticed and unadmired by the 


gueſts and attendants; ſome of whom 
tairiy took to their heels, on the ſuppo- 
ſition that theſe outlandiſh creatures 
were the avant couriers or heralds: of a 
French invaſion. The fears apddoubts, 
however; of thoſe who ventured to ſtay, 
were ſoon diſpelled, when our hero ac- 


colicd them ip the Engliſh tongue, andy 
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with the moſt courteous demeanor, de. 
ſired to be ſhewn into an apartment. 
Had Captain Crowe been ſpokeſman, 
perhaps their ſuſpicions would not have 
ſo quickly ſubſided; for he was, in 
reality, a very extraordinary novice, not 
only in chivalry, but alſo in his exter- 
nal appearance, and particularly in thoſe 


dialects of the Engliſh language which 


are uſed by the terreftrial animals of 
this kingdom. He deſired the oftler 
to take his horſe in tow, and bring him 
to his moorings in a ſafe riding. He 
ordered the waiter, who ſhewed them 


into a parlour, to bear-a-hand, ſhip his 


oars, mind his helm, and bring along. 
ſide a ſhort allowance of brandy or 
grog, that he might cant a flug into his 
bread- room; for there. was ſuch a 
heaving and pitching, that he believed 
he ſhould ſhift his ballaſt. The fel- 
low underſtood no part of this addreſs 
but the word brandy, at mention of 
which he diſappeared. Then Crowe, 


throwing himſelf into an elbow. chair, : 


© Stop my hawſe-holes,” cried he, I 
© can't think what's the matter, bro- 
ther; but, egad, my head ſings and: 
ſimmers like a pot of chowder, . My 
eye-hght yaws to and again, d'ye ſee: 
then there's ſuch a walloping and 
whuſhing in my hold—ſmite my— 


you ſwab ! ne'er mind a glaſs—hand 
me the noggin.* 

The latter part of this addreſs was 
directed to the waiter, who had return- 
ed with a quartern of brandy 5 which 
Crowe ſnatching eagerly, ftarted into 
his bread-room at one cant, Indeed, 
there was no time to be loſt, inaſmuch _ 
as he ſeemed to be on the verge of faint» 
ing away. when he ſwallowed this cor- 
dial, by which he was inſtantaneouſly 


revived. 


He then deſired the 0 to un- 


buckle the ſtraps of his helmet; but 


this was a taſk which the drawer could 
not perform, even though aſſiſted with 
the good offices of Sir Launcelot; for 
the head and jaws were ſo much iwell- 
ed with the difcipiine they had under- 
gone, that the ſtraps and buckles lay 
buried, as it were, in pits formed by 
the tumefaction of the adjacent parts. 
Fortunately for the novice, a neigh - 
bouring ſurgeon paſſed by the door on 
horſeback; à cireumftance which the 
waiter, who ſaw him from the window, 
no ſooner diſeloſed, than the knight had 


recour 


Lord have mercy upon us. — Here, 
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recourfe to his aſſiſtance. This prac- 
titioner having viewed the whole figure, 
and more particularly the head of 
Crowe, in ſilent wonder, proceeded to 
feel his. pulſe 3 and then declared, that 
as the- inflammation was very great, and 
going on with violence to it's akme, it 
would be neceſſary to begin with co- 
pious phlebotomy, and then to empty 
the inteſtinal canal. So-ſaying, he be- 
gan to ſtrip the arm of the captain; who 
| perceiving his aim, Avaſt, brother !' 
cried he; © you go the wrong way to 
« work—you, may as well rummage 
© the after-hold when the damage is in 
« the forecaſtle, I ſhall right again 
« when. my jaws are unhooped.” _ 
Wich theſe words. he drew a claſp- 
knife from his pocket; and advancing 
to a glaſs, applied it ſo vigorouſly to 
the leather ſtraps of his. head-piece, 
that the Gordian knot was cut without 
any other damage to his face than a 
moderate ſcarification, which, added to 
the tumefaction of features, naturally 
ſtrong, and a whole week's growth of a 
very buſhy beard, produced, on. the 
whole, a moſt hideous caricatura. At- 
ter all, there was a neceſſity for the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſurgeon, who found 
divers contuſions on different parts of 
the ſkull, Which even t tin cap had 
not been able to protect from the wea 
pons of the ruſtieks. | 

Theſe being ſhaved and dreſſed ſecun- 
dum artem, and; the operator diſmiſſed 
with a proper acknowledegment, our 
knight detached one of the poſt - boys to 
the field of action, for intelligence con- 
cerning Mr. Clarke and Squire Timothy; 
and, in the interim, deſired to know: 
the particulars of Crowe's adventures 
ſince he parted: from him at the White 
Hart. = 

A connected relation, in plain Eng- 
liſh, was. what he had little reaſon to 
expect from the novice; who, neverthe- 
leſs, exerted his faculties to the utter- 
moſt, for his ſatis faction. He gave him 
to underſtand, that in ſteering his courſe 
to Birmingham, where he thought of 
. fitting himſelf with tackle, he had fallen 
in by accident, at a publick-bouſe, with 
an itinerant tinker, in the very act of 
mending a kettle - that ſeeing him do 
his buſineſs like an able workman; he 
had applied to him for advice; and the 
tinker, after having conſidered the ſub- 


jecdt, had undertaken to make him ſuch 
2 ſuit of armour; as; neither ſword nor 


lance ſhould penetrate that they ads 


journed to the next town, where the 


leather coat, the plates of tinned iron; 
the lance, and the broad-ſword, were 
purchaſed, together with a copper ſauce- 
pan, which the artiſt was now at work 
upon, in converting it to a ſhieldz but, 
in the mean time, the captain, being 
impatient to begin his career of chi- 
valry, had accommodated himſelf with 
a pot-lid, and taken to the highway, 


notwithſtanding all the entreaties, tears, 


and remonſtrances, of his nephew Tom 


Clarke; who could not, however, be 
prevailed upon to leave him in the dan- 


gerous voyage he had undertaken— that 


ede he deſcried five or ſix men on 
orſeback, bearing up full in his teeth 


upon which he threw his ſails a- back, 
and prepared for ation—that he hailed 

them at a conſiderable diſtance, and 

bade them bring-to; when they came 


along-ſide, notwithſtanding his hail, he 


ordered them to clew up their courſes, 


and furl their topſails; otherwiſe he: 


would be foul of their quarters —that 
bearing. this ſalute, they luffed all at 
once, till their cloth ſhook in the wind; 


then he hallooed, in a loud voice, that 


his ſweetheart, Beſſelia Mizzen, wors 


the broad pendant of beauty; to which 
they muſt ſtrike their topſails, on pain 


of being ſent to the bottom that after 
having eyed him for ſome time witk 
aſtoniſhment,. they clapped on all their 


ſails, ſome of them running under his 
ſtern, and others athwart his fore - foot 
and got clear off that, not ſatisfied 


with running a- head, they all of a 
ſudden tacked about; and one of them 
boarding him on the lee-quarter, gave 
him ſuch a drubbing about his upper - 
works, that the lights danced. in his 


lanthorns: that he returned the ſalute 


with his .hop-pole ſa- effectually, that - 
his aggreſſor broached-to in the twin 
ling of an handſpike; and then he was 


engaged with all the reſt of the enemy, 
except one, who ſhtered.off, and ſoon 


returned with a moſqueto fleet of ſmall 
craft, who had done him conſiderable. 


damage; and, in all probability, would 
have made a prize of him, hadn't he 
been brought off by the knight's gal- 


lantry. He ſaid, that in the beginning 


of the conflict, Tom Clarke rode up to 
the foremoſt of the enemy, as he: did 


ſuppoſe, in order to prevent hoſtilities - 


but before he got up to him neaxenought 
> 


( 


this being but the ſecond day of hia 
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to hold diſcourſe, he was pooped with 
a ſea that almoſt ſent him to the bot- 
tom, and then towed off he knew not 
whither. 

Crowe had ſcarce finiſhed his narra- 
tion, which conſiſted of broken hints 
and unconneRed exploſions of ſea- 
terms, when a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood, who acted in the commiſſion 


of the peace, arrived at the gate, at- 


tended by a conttable, who had in cul- 
tody the bodies of Thomas Clarke and 
Timothy Crabſhaw, ſurrounded by five 
men on horſeback, and an innumerable 
poſtę of men, women, and children, on 
foot. The captain, who always kept a 


good look-out, no ſooner deſcried this 
cavalcade and preceſſion, than he gave 


10tice to Sir Launcelot, and adviſed 
that they ſhould croud away with all 
the cloth they could carry. Our ad- 


venturer was of another opinion; and 


determined, at any rate, ro procure the 


enlargement of the priſoners. 


The juſtice, ordering his attendants 


to ſtay without the gate, ſent his com- 
pliments to Sir Launcelot Greaves, and 


delired to fpeak with him for a few mi- 
nutes. He was immediately admitted; 


and could not help ſtaring at fight of 


Crowe; who, by this time, had no re- 
mains of the human phy ſiognomy; ſo 
much was the ſwelling increaſed and 
the (kin diſcolovred. The gentleman, 
whoſe name was Mr. Elmy, having 


made a polite apology for the liberty he 
bad taken, proceeded to unfold his bu- 


fineſs. He ſaid, information had been 
lodged with him, as a juſtice of the 
peace, againſt two armed men on horſe- 
back, who had ſtopped five farmers on 
the king's highway, put them in fear 
and danger of their lives, and even aſ- 
faulted, maimed, and wounded divers 
perſons, contrary to the king's peace, 
and in violation of the ſtatute; that, by 


the deſcription, he ſuppoſed the knight 


and his companion to be the perſons 
againlt whom the complaint had been 
lodged; and underſtanding his quality 


from Mr. Clarke, whom he had known 


in London, he was come to wait upon 
him, and, if poſſible, effect an accom- 
modation, Ee | 
Our adventuter, having thanked him 
for the polite and obliging manner in 
which he proceeded, frankly told him 
the whole ftory, as it had been juſt re- 
lated by the captain; and Mr. Elmy had 


no reaſon to doubt the truth of the nar- 


rative, as it confirmed every cireum- 
ſtance which Clarke had before reported. 
Indeed, Tom had been very communi- 
cative to this gentleman, and made him 
acquainted with the whole hiſtory of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves, as well as with the 
whimſical reſolution of his uncle Captain 
Crowe, Mr. Elmy now told the knight, 
that the perſons whom the captain had 
{topped were farmers, returning from a 
neighbouring market; a ſet of people 
naturally booriſh, and at that time ele- 
vated with ale to an uncommon pitch 
of inſolence: that one of them in par- 
ticular, called Prickle, was the moſt 
quarrelſome fellow in the whole county; 
and ſo litigious, that he had maintained 
above thirty law-ſuits, in eight and 
twenty of which he had been condemned 
in coſts. He faid, the others might be 


eaſily influenced in the way of admo- 


nition; but there was no way of dealing 
with Prickle, except by the form and 


authority of the law: he therefore pro- 


poſed to hear evidence in a judicial ca- 
pacity; and his clerk being in attend- 
ance, the court was immediately opened 
in- the knight's apartment. 1 
By this time Mr. Clarke had made 
ſuch good uſe of his time in explaining 
the law to his audience, and diſplaying 
the great wealth and unbounded libera- 
lity of Sir Launcelot Greaves, that he 
had actually brought over to his ſenti- 
ments the conſtable, and the common- 
alty, tag, rag, and bob- tail; and even 
ſtaggered the majority of the farmers, 
who at firſt had breathed nothing but 
defiance and revenge. Farmer Stake 
being firſt called to the bar, and ſworn 
touching the identity of Sir Launcelot 
Greaves and Captain Crowe, declared, 
that the ſaid Crowe had ſtopped him on 
the king's highway, and put him in bo- 
dily fear: that he afterwards ſaw the 
ſaid Crowe, with a pole or weapon, va- 
lue three-pence, breaking the king's 
peace, by committing aſſault and bat- 
tery againſt the heads and ſhoulders of 
his majelty's liege ſubjects, Geoffrey 
Prickle, Hodge Dolt, Richard Bump- 
kin, Mary Fang, Catherine Rubble, 
and Margery Litter; and that he ſaw 
Sir Launcelot Greaves, baronet, aiding, 
aſſiſting, and comforting the ſaid Crowe, 
contrary to the king's peace, and againſt 
the form of the ſtatute. | 
Being aſker if the defendant, when 
he ſtopped them, demanded their mo- 


ney, or threatened violence; be an- 
ſwered, 


* 


ſyered, he could net ſay, inaſmuch as 
the defendant ſpoke in an unknown 
language. Being interrogated if the 
defendant did not allow them to paſs 
without uſing any violence, and if they 
did not paſs unmoleſted; the deponent 
replied in the affirmative. Being re- 
quired to tell for what reaſon they re- 
turned, and if the defendant, Crowe, 
was not aſſaulted before he began to uſe 
his weapon; the deponent made no 
anſwer. The depoſitions of farmer 
Bumpkin and Muggins, as well as of 
Madge Litter and Mary Fang, were 
taken to much the ſame purpoſe; and 
his worſhip earneſtly exhorted them to 


an accommodation; obſerving, that 


they themſelves were, in fact, the ag- 
greſſors, and that Captain Crowe had 
done no more than exerted himſelf in 
his own defence. | 
They were all pretty well diſpoſed to 
follow his - advice, except Farmer 
Prickle, who entering the court with a 
bloody handkerchicf about his head, 
declared that the law ſhould determine 
itatnext *ſize; and, in the mean time, in- 
ſifted that the defendants ſhould find im- 
mediate bail, or go to priſon, or be ſet in 
the ſtocks, He affirmed that they had been 
guilty of an Fray, in appearing with 
armour and weapons, not uſually worn, 
to the terror of others, Which is in it- 
ſelf a breach of the peace; but that 
they had, moreover, with force of arms, 
that is to ſay, with ſwords, ſtaves, and 
other warlike inſtruments, by turns, 
made an aſſault and afray, to the terror 
and diſturbance of him and divers ſub- 
jects of our lord the king then and there 
being, and to the evil and pernicious. 
example of the liege people of the ſaid 
lord the king, and againſt the peace of 


our ſaid lord the king, his crown and 


dignity. | 

The peaſant had purchaſed a few. 
law-terms at a conſiderable expence, 
and he thought he had a right to turn 
his knowledge to the annoyance of all 
his neighbours. Mr. Eliny, finding, 
him obſtinately deaf to all propoſals of | 
accommodation, held the defendants to 
very moderate bail, the landlord and 
the curate of the pariſh freely offering 
themſelves as ſureties, Mr. Clarke, 
with Timothy Crabſhaw, againſt whom 
nothing appeared, were now ſet at li- 
berty; when the former, advancing to 
his worthip, gave information againſt 


Geoffrey Pricklez and declared upon 
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oath, that he had ſeen him aſſault Cap- 
tain Crowe without any provocation; 
and when he, the deponent, interpoſed 
to prevent ſarther miſchief, the ſaid 
Prickle had likewiſe aſſaulted and 
wounded him the deponent, and de- 
tained him for ſome time in falſe im- 
priſonment without warrant or autho= 
rity. 

In conſequence of this information, 
which was corroborated by divers evi- 
dences ſelected from the mob at the 
gate, the tables were turned upon Far- 
mer Prickle, who was piven to under- 
ſtand that he muſt either find bail or be 
forthwith impriſoned. This hongft boor, 
who was in opulent circumſtances, had 
made ſuch popular uſe of the benefits. 
he polleſſed, that there was not an 


houſekeeper in the pariſh who would 
— not have rejoiced to fre him hanged, 


His dealings and connections, however, 


were ſuch, that none of the other four 


would have refuſed to bail him, had' 


not Clarke given them to underſtand,” 


that, if they did, he would make them 


all principals and parties, and have 


two ſeparate actions againſt each, 
Prickle . happened to be at variance 
with the inn-keeper; and the curate 
durſt not diſoblige the vicar, who at 


that very time was ſuing the farmer for 


the ſmall tythes. He offered to depo- 
ſit a ſum equal to the recognizance of 


the knight's bail; but this was rejected, 


as an expedient contrary to the practice 
of the courts. He ſent for the attor- 
ney of the village, to whom he had 
been a good cuſtomer, but the lawyer was 
hunting evidence in another county, 


'The exciſeman preſented himſelf as a 


ſurety; but he not being an houſe= 
keeper, was not accepted. Diyers cotta= 
gers, who depended on Farmer Prickle, 


were ſucceſlively refuſed, becauſe they 
could not prove that they had paid ſcot 


and lot and pariſh taxes. ; 
The farmer finding himſelf thus for- 


lorn, and in imminent danger of vifit= _ 


ing the inſide of a priſon, was ſeized. 
with a paroxyſm of rage; during which 
he inveighed againſt the bench; reviled 
the two adventurers errant; declared, 

that he believed, and would lay a wager 
of twenty guineas, that he had more 
money in his pocket than e er a man in 

the company; and, in the ſpace of a 
quarter of an hour, ſwore forty oaths, 
which the juſtice did not fail to num- 
ber. Before we proceed to other mat- 
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« ters,” ſaid Mr, Elmy, I order you 
© to pay forty ſhillings for the oaths 
you have ſwore, otherwiſe I will cauſe 
© you to be ſet in the ſtocks without far- 
c ther ceremony.” 

Prickle, throwing down a couple of 
guineas, with two execrations more to 
make up the ſum, declared that he could 
afford to pay for ſwearing as well as 
er a juſtice in the county; and repeat- 
ed his challenge of the wager z which 
our adventurer now accepted, proteſt- 
ing at the ſame time that it was not a 
ſtep taken from any motive of pride, 
but entirely with a view to puniſh an 


inſolent plebian, who could not other- 


wile be chaſtiſed without a breach of 
the peace, Twenty guineas being de- 
poſited on each fide in the hands of Mr. 
Elmy, Prickle, with equal confidence 
and difpatch, produced a canvas bag, 
containing two hundred and ſeventy 
pounds; which, being ſpread upon the 
table, made a very formidable ſhew, 
that dazzled the eyes of the beholders, 
and induced many of them to believe 
he had enſured his conqueſt. | 
Our adventurer aſking if he had any 
thing farther to offer, and heing an- 
ſwered in the negative, drew forth, with 
great deliberation, a pocket-book, in 
which there was a conſiderable parcel 
of bank-notes, from which he ſelected 


three of one hundred pounds each, and 


Exhibited them upon the table, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all preſent. 
mad with his overthrow and loſs, ſaid 
it might be neceſſary to make him prove 


the notes were honeſtly come by; and 


Sir Launcelot ſtarted up in order to take 


vengeance upon him for this inſult, but 


was witheld by the arms and re- 
monſtrances of Mr. Elmy, who aſſured 
him that Prickle deſired nothing fo 
much as another broken head, to lay 
the foundation of a new proſecution. 


The knight, calmed by this interpo- 


ſition, turned to the audience, ſaying, 


with the moſt affable deportment, 


E Good people, do not imagine that I 
© intend to pocket the ſpoils of ſuch a 
© contemptible raſcal. I ſhall beg the 
© favour of this worthy gentleman to 
© take up theſe twenty guineas, and 
« diſtribute them as he ſhall think pro- 
per N the poor of the pariſh; 
6 but, by t 

© hold myſelf acquitted for the ſhare I 
© had in the bruiſes ſome of you have 
received in this unlucky tray; and 


* 
* 
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Prickle, 


is benefaction, I do not 


therefore I give the other twenty gui- 

neas to be divided among the luffer- 

ers, to each according to the damage 

he or ſheſhal] appear to have ſuſtained; 

and I ſhall conſider it as an additio- 

nal obligation if Mr. Elmy will like- 
wiſe ſuperintend this retribution.” . 
At the cloſe of this addreſs, the 
whole yard and gate-way rung with 
acclamation; while honeſt Crowe, 
whoſe generoſity was not inferior even 
to that of the accompliſhed Greaves, 
pulled out his purſe, and declared, that 
as he had begun the engagement, he 
would at leaſt go ſhare and ſhare alike 
in new-caulking their ſeams and repair- 
ing their timbers. The knight, rather 
than enter into a diſpute with his novice, 
told him he conſidered the twenty gui- 
neas as given by them both in conjunc- 
tion, and that they would confer to- 
gether on that ſubje& hereafter. 

This point being adjuſted, Mr. Elmy 
aſſumed all the ſolemnity of the magi- 
{trate, and addreſſed himſelf to Prickle 
in theſe words: Farmer Prickle, 1 
© am both ſorry and aſhamed to ſee a 
* man of your years and circumſtances 
fo little reſpected that you cannot 

find ſufficient bail for forty pounds; 
a ſure teſtimony that you have neither 
cultivated the friendihip nor deſerved 
the good-will of your neighbours. I 
have heard of your quarrels and your 
riots, your inſolence and litigious diſ- 
poſition, and often wiſhed for an op- 
portunity of giving you a proper taſte 
of the law's correction. That oppor- 
tunity now offers — you have, in the 
hearing of all theſe people, poured 
forth a torrent of abuſe againſt me, 
both in the character of a gentleman 
and of a magiſtrate; your abuſing me 
perſonally, perhaps I ſhould have 
overlooked with the contempt it de- 
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_ © ſerves; but I ſhould ill vindicate the 


« dignity of my office as a magiſtrate, 
by ſuffering you to inſult the bench 
© with impunity. TI ſhall therefore im- 


© priſon you for contempt, and you ſhall 


remain in gaol until you can find bail 
on the other proſecutions.” | 
Prickle, the firſt tranſports of his an- 
ger having ſubſided, began to be prick- 
ed with the thorns of compunction. He 
was, indeed, extremely mortified at the 
proſpect of being ſent to gaol ſo diſ- 
gracefully. His countenance fell; and, 


after a hard internal ſtruggle, while 


the clerk was employed in writing the 
| mittimus, 
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mittimus, he ſaid, he hoped his worſhip 
would not ſend him to priſon, He beg- 
ed pardon of him and our adventurers 
or having abuſed them in his paſſion; 
and obſerved, that as he had received a 
broken head, and paid two-and-twenty 
uineas for his folly, he could not be 
aid to have eſcaped altogether without 
niſhment, even if the plaintiff ſhould 
agree to exchange releaſes. ; 
Sir Launcelot ſeeing this ſtubborn 
ruſtick effectually humbled, became an 
advocate in his favour with Mr. Elmy 


and Tom Clarke, who forgave him at 


his requeſt; and a mutual releaſe being 
executed, the farmer was permitted 10 
depart. The populace were regaled at 
our adventurer's expence; and the men, 
women, and children, who had been 
wounded or bruiſed in the battle, to the 
number of ten or a dozen, were defired 
to wait upon Mr. Elmy in the morn- 
ing, to receive the Knight's bounty, 


The juſtice was prevailed upon to ſpend - 


the evening with Sir Launcelot and his 
two companions, for whom ſupper was 
beſpoke ; but the firſt thing the cook 

repared, was a poultice for Crowe's 
4 which was now enlarged to a 
monſtrous exhibition. Our knight, 
who was all kindneſs and complacency, 
ſhook Mr. Clarke by the hand, expreſ- 
ſing his ſatisfaction at meeting with his 
old friends again; and told him ſoftly, 
that he had compliments for him from 
Mrs. Dolly Cowflip, who now lived 
with his Aurelia. 


Clarke was confounded at this intel- 


ligence; and, after ſome heſitation, 


© Lord bleſs my foul!” cried he, I'll. 


© be ſhot, then, if the pretended Miſs 
© Meadows wa'n't the ſame as Mails 
© Darne]!* He then declared himſelf 


extremely glad that poor Dolly had got 


into ſuch an agreeable ſituation, palled 
many warm encomiums on her good» 
neſs of heart and virtuous inclinations, 
and concluded with appealing to the 
knight whether ſhe-did not look very 
pretty in her green joſeph. In the mean 
time he procured a plaiſter for his own 
head, and helped to apply the poultice 
to that of his uncle, who was ſent to 
bed betimes with a moderate doſe of 
ſack-whey to promote perſpiration. 
The other three paſſed the evening to 
their mutual ſatis faction; and the juſtice 
in particular grew enamoured of the 
knight's character, daſhed as it was 
with extravagance. | EI 
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Let us now leave them to the enjoy- 
ment of a ſober and rational converſa- 
tion, and give ſome account of other 
gueſts who arrived late in the evening, 
and here fixed their night- quarters. — 
But as we have already treſpaſſed on 
the reader's patience, we ſhall give him 
a ſhort reſpite until the next chapter 
makes it's appearance. 


H AF. VI. 
IN WHICH THE RAYS OF CHIVALRY 
SHINE WITH RENOVATED LUSse 
TRE. | 


JU R hero little dreamed that he 
had a formidable rival in the per- 


ſon of the knight, who arrived about 


eleven at the ſign of the St. George, 


and, by the noiſe he made, gave inti- 


mation of his importance. This was 
no other than Squire Sycamore; who 
having received advice that Miſs Aure- 
lia Darnel had eloped from the place of 
her retreat, immediately took the field 
in queſt of that lovely fugitive, hoping 
that, ſhould he have the good fortune 


to find her in her preſent diſtreſs, his 


good offices would not be rejected. He 
had followed the chace ſo cloſe, that 
immediately after our adventurer's de- 
parture, he alighted at the inn from 
whence Aurelia had been conveyed, and 


there he learned the particulars which 


we have related above. REL 

Mr. Sycamore had a great deal of 
thechildiſh romantick in his diſpoſitionz 
and, in the courſe of his amours, is 
ſaid to have always taken more pleaſure 
in the purſuit than in the final poſſeſſion. 
He had heard of Sir Launcelot's extra- 
vagance, by which he was in ſome mea 
ſure infected; and he dropped an inſi- 
nuation that he could eclipſe his rival 
even in his own lunatick ſphere. This 
hint was not loſt upon his companion, 
counſellor, and buffoon, the facetious 
Davy Dawdle, who had ſome humour, 
and a great deal of miſchief in his 
compoſition. He looked upon his pa- 
tron as a fool, and his patron knew 
him to be both knave and fool; yet the 
two characters ſuited each other ſo well, 
that they could hardly exiſt aſunder. 
Davy was an artful ſycophant, but he 
did not flatter in the uſual way; en 
the contrary, he behaved en cavalier, 
and treated Sycamore, on whoſe bounty 
M2 he 
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he ſubſiſted, with the moſt ſarcaſtick 
familiarity. Neverthelc{s, he ſeaſoned 
his freedom with certain qualifying in- 
gredients that ſubdued the bitterneſs of 
it; and was now become ſo neceſſary to 
the ſquire, that he had no idea of en- 
joyment with which Dawdle was not 
ſome how or other connected. There 
had been a warm diſpute betwixt them 
about the ſcheme of contetting the prize 
with Sir Laugcelot in che liſts of chi- 
valry. Sycamore had inſinuated, that 
if he had a mind to play the fool, ne 
could wear armour, wield a launce, and 
manage a charger, as well as Sir Laun- 
celot Greaves, Dawdle, ſnatching the 
hint, I hid ſome time ago,“ ſaid he, 
c contrived à ſcheme for you, which I 
was afraid you had not addrefs 
enough to execute It would be no 
difficult matter, in 1mitation of the 
Batchelor Sampſon Carraſco, to go in 
queſt of Greaves as a knight-errant, 
defy him as a rival, and eſtabliſh a 
compact by which the vanquiſhed 
ſhould obey the injunctions of the 
vigor,” — That is iny very idea, 
cried Sycamore. * Your idea,” replied 
the other; had you ever an idea of 
your own concepiion?* Thus the 
diſpute began, and was maintained with 
great vehemence; until, other arguments 
failing, the ſquire offered to lay a wager 
of twenty guineas. To this propoſal 
Dawdle anſwered by the interjection, 
« Piſh!' which inflamed Sycamore to a 
repetition of the defiance. * You are 
in the right,” ſaid Dawdle, © to uſe 
ſuch an argument, as you know is by 
me unanſwerable; a wager of twenty 
guineas will at any time overtirow 
and confute all the logick of th. maſt 
able ſyllogiſt who has not got a mill- 
ing in his pocket.” 

Sycamore looked very grave at this 
declaration; and, after a ſhort pauſe, 
ſaid, © I wonder, Dawdle, what you do 
4 with all your money !'— I am ſur— 
« prized you ſhould give yourſelf that 
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with yours.“ —* You have no occa- 
fion to aſk; you know pretty well 
how it goes.“ What, do you up- 
braid me with your favours ?—tis 
mighty well, Sycamore.' — * Nay, 
'Dawdle, I did not intend to affront.” 
2 —, aſhont! what d'ye mean?* 
In affure you, Davy, you don't 
s know me, if you think I could be fo 
$ ungenerous as o—4—10— [al- 
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trouble—I never aſk what you do 


© ways thought, whatever faults or 
foibles you might have, Sycamore, 
that you was not deficient in gene- 
rolity—though, to be ſure, it is often 
very abturdly difplayed.” — © Aye, 
that's one. of my greateit foibles; 1 
can't refuſe even a {coundrel when J 


o 
o 
6 
o 
c 
< 
* think he is in want. Here, Dawdle, 


take that note. —“ Not |, Sir, what 


d'ye mean ?— Whit right have I to 


your notes. —“ Nay, but Dawdle 


like the abuſe of good-nature — all 


the world knows you are good- na- 

tured to a fault.“ Come, dear Da- 

vy, you fhall—you mult obige me.“ 
— Thus urged, Dawdle accepted the 
bank-note with great reluctance, and re- 
ſtored the idea to the right owner, 

A. ſuit of armour being brought from 
the garret or armoury of his anceſtors, 
he gave orders for having the pieces 


5 

c 

c 

come. — By no means — it looks 
c 

c 

* 

o 


ſcoured and furbiſhed up; and his heart 


dilated with joy when he reflected upon 
the ſuperb figure he mould make when 
caſed in compleat ſteel, and armed at all 
points for the combat. | 

When he was fitted with the other 
parts, Dawdle inſiſted on buckling on his 
helmet, Which weighed fiftten pounds; 


and the head piece being adjuſted, made 


ſuch a clatter about his ears with a cud- 


gel, that his gyes had almoſt ſtarted. 


from their ſockets. His voice was loſt 
within the vizor; and his friend ak— 
fected not to underſtand his meaning 
when he made ſigns with his gauntlets, 


and endeavoured to cloſe with him, that 


he might wreſt the cudgel from his 
hand. At length he deſiſted, ſaying, 
I'll warrant the helmet found by it's 
* ringing!” and taking it off, found the 
ſquire in a cold ſweat, He would have 
atchieved his firſt exploit on the ſpot, 
had his ſtrength permitted him to aſlauit 
Dawdle; but, what with want of air, 


and the diſcipline he had undergone, 


he had well-nigh iwooned away; and 
before he retricved the ule of his mem- 
bers, he was appeaſed by the apologies 
of his companion, who proteſted he 


meant nothing more than to try it the 


helmet was free of cracks, and whether 
or not it would prove a goed protection 
for the head 1t covered. 

His excuſes were accepted; the ar- 
mour was packed up; and next morn- 
ing Mr. Sycamore ſet out from his own 
houſe, accompanied by Dawdle, WHO 
undertock to perform the part of his 


{quirs 
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ſquire at the approaching combat. He 
was alſo attended by a ſervant on horſe- 
back, who had charge of the armour, 
and another who blowed the trumpet. 
They no ſooner underſtood that our 
hero was houled at the George, than 
the trumpeter ſounded a charge, which 
alarmed Sir Launcelot and his com- 


pany, and diſturbed honelt Captain 


Crowe in the middle of his firit fleep. 
Their next ſtep was to pen a challenge; 
which, when the ſtranger departed, was 
by the trumpeter delivered with great. 
ceremony into the hands of Sir Laun- 
celot, who read it in thele words, 


* 


TO THE KNIGHT OF THE CRES- 
© CENT, GREETING. 


c W HERE As I am informed you 

have the preiumption to lay 
claim to the heart of the peerleſs Au- 
relia Darns!, I give you notice, that I 
ran admit no 71valſhip in the affection 
of that paragon of beauty; and I ex- 
pe& that you will either reſign your 
preienfions, or make it appear in ſingle 
combat, according to the law of arms 
and the inſtitutions of chivalry, that 
You are worthy to diſpute her favour 
with him of the Griffin. 
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Our adventurer was not a little ſur- 
prized at this addreſs; which, however, 
he pocketted in filence, and began to 
reflect, not without mortification, that 
he was treated as a lunatick by ſome 
perſon who wanted to amuſe himſelf 
with the infirmities of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Mr, Thomas Clarke, who ſaw 
the ceremony with which the letter was 
delivered, and the emotions with which 
it was read, hied him to the kitchen for 
intelligence, and there learned that the 
ſtranger was Squire Sycamore, He 
forthwith compichended the nature 
of the billet; and in the appre- 
henſion that bloodſhed would enſue, 
reſolved to alarm his uncle, that he 
might aſſiſt in keeping the peace, He 
accordingly entered the apartment of 
the captain, who had been waked by 
the trumpet; and now peeviſhly aſked 
the meaning of that damned piping, as 
if all hands were called upon deck. 
Clarke having imparted what he knew 
of the tranſaction, together with his 
own conjectures, the captain ſaid, he 
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did not ſuppoſe as how they would en- 
gage by candle- light; and that, for his 
own part, he ſhould turn out in the lar- 
board watch long enough before any 
ſignals could be hove out for formin 

the line. With this aſſurance the law- 
yer retired to his neſt, where he did not 
fail to dream of Mrs, Dolly Cowſlipz 
while Sir Launcelot paſſed the night 
awake, in ruminating on the ſtrange 
challenge he had received. He had got 
notice that the ſender was Mr. Syca- 
more, and heſitated with himſelf whe- 
ther he {hould not puniſh him for his 
impertinence; but when he reflected on 
the nature of the diſpute, and the ſeri- 
ous conſequences it might produce, he 
reſolved to decline the combat, as a trial 


of right and merit founded upon abſur- 


dity. Even in his maddeſt hours he 
never adopted thoſe maxims of knight- 
errantry which related to challenges, 
He always perceive the folly and wick- 


edneis of detying a man to mortal fight 


becauſe he did not like the colour of 
his beard, or the complexion of his miſe 
treſs; or of deciding, by homicide, whe- 
ther he or his rival deſerved the pre- 
ference, when it was the lady's prero- 
gative to determine which ſhould be the 
happy lover. It was his opinion, that 
chivalry was an uſeful inſtitution while 
confined to it's original purpoſes of pro- 


tecting the innocent, aſſiſting the friend- 


leis, and bringing the guilty to condign 
puniſhment; but he could not conceive 
how thele laws ſhould be anſwered by 
violating every ſuggeſtion of reaſon, and 
every precept of humanity, Ty 
Captain Crowe did not examine the 
matter ſo philoſophically. He took it 
for granted, that in the morning the 
two knights would come to action, and 
ſlept ſound on that ſuppoſition. But he 
roſe before it was day, reſolved to be 
ſomehow concerned in the fray; and 
underſtanding that the ſtranger had a 
companion, ſet him down immediately 


for his own antagoniſt. So impatient 


was he to eſtabliſh this ſecondary con- 
teſt, that by day-break he entered the 
chamber of Dawdle, to which he was 
directed by the waiter, and rouzed him 
with a hilloah that might have been 
heard at the diſtance of half a league, 
Dawdle, ſtartled by this terrifick ſound, 
ſprung out of bed, and ſtood upright on 
the floor, before he opened his eyes 
upon the object by which he had been 
ſo dreadfully alarmed, But when he 
beheld 
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beheld the head of Crowe ſo ſwelled 
and fwathed, ſo livid, hideous, and 
griefly, with a broad-ſword by his fide, 
and a caſe of piſtols in his girdle, he 
believed it was the apparition of ſome 
murdered man; his hair briſtled up, 
His teeth chattered, and his knees 
knocked; he would have prayed, but 
his tongue denied it's office. Crowe, 
ſceing his perturbation, * Mayhap, 
4 friend,” faid he, you take me for a 
£ buccaneer;z but I am no ſuch perſon. 
© My name is Captain Crowe—T 
© come not for your filver nor your 
gold, your rigging nor your ſtowage; 
© but hearing as how your friend in- 
© tends to bring my friend Sir Laun- 
c celot Greaves to action, «ye fee! I 
© deſire, in the way of friendſhip, that, 
e while they are engaged, you and I, 
as their ſeconds, may lie board and 
board for a few glaſſes, to divert one 
another, d'ye ſee? Dawdle hearing 
this requeſt, began to retrieve his fa- 
culties; and throwing himſelf into the 
attitude of Hamlet when the ghoſt ap- 
pears, exclaimed, in theatrical accent 


c Angels and miniſters of grace defend us! 
6 Art thou a ſpirit of grace, or goblin 
« damn'd?? | 


Ads he ſeemed to bend his eye on va- 


cancy, the captain began to think that 


he really ſaw ſomething preternatural, 


and ftared wildly around. Then ad- 


drefling himſelt to the terrified Dawdle, 
s Damn'd!* ſaid he, for what ſhould 
© I be damn'd?? If you. are aftard of 
© goblins, brother, put your truſt in the 


Lord, and he'll prove a ſheet anchor 


„to you.“ The other having by this 


time recolleed himſelf perfectly, con- 


tinued, notwithſtanding, to ſpout tra- 
gedy; and, in the words of Macbeth, 
pronounced— | | 


„ What man dare; 1 dare 


Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian 


© bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian 
© tyger 3 . 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm 
| c nerves | 


£ Shalt never tremble. 


Ware names, Jack! cried the im- 
patient mariner; if ſo be as how you'll 
bear a hand and rig yourſelf, and take 

© a ſhort trip with me into the offing, 


© we'll overhaul this here affair in the 
turning of a capſtan. 

At this juncture they were joined by 
Mr. Sycamore, in his night-gown and 
flippers. Diſturbed by Crowe's firſt 
ſalute, he had ſprung up, and now ex« 
preſſed no ſmall aſtoniſhment at firſt 
ſight of the novice's countenance. After 
having gazed alternately at him and 
Dawdle, « Who have we got here?“ ſaid 
he; © Raw-head and Bloody-bones?” 
When his friend, flipping on his cloaths, 
gave him to underſtand that this was a 
friend of Sir Launcelot Greaves, and 
explained the purport of his errand, he 
treated him with more eivility, He 
aſſured him that he ſhould have the 
pleaſure to break a ſpear with Mr, 
Dawdle, and ſignified his ſurprize that 
Sir Launcelot had made no anſwer to his 
letter. It being by this time clear day- 
light, and Crowe extremely intereſted in 
this affair, he broke, without ceremony, 
into the knight's chamber, and told hun 
abruptly that the enemy had brought- to, 
and waited for his coming up, in order 
to begin the action. © I've hailed his 


_* conſort,” ſaid he, a ſhambling, chat- 


© tering fellow: he took me firſt for a 
© hobgoblin; then called me names, a 


© tyger, a.,wrynoſeo'roſs, and a Perſian 
© bearz but egad, if I come athwart 


© him, I'll make him look like the bear 
and ragged ſtaff before we part———l 
© wool!” = | 
This intimation was not receive 


with that alacrity which the captain ex- 


pected to find in our adventurer ; who 


told him, in a peremptory tone, that he 
had no deſign to come to action, and de- 


ſired to be left to his repoſe. Crowe 


forthwith retired creſt- fallen, and mut- 


tered ſomething which was never diſ- 
tinctly heard. e 

About eight in the morning Mr. 
Dawdle brought him a formal meſſage 
from the knight of the Griffin, deſiring 
he would appoint the liſts, and give ſe- 


curity of the field. To which requeſt 


he made anſwer, in a very compoſed 
and ſolemn accent, If the perſon who 


© ſent you thinks I have injured him, 
let him, without diſguiſe, or any ſuch 


© ridiculous ceremony, explain the na- 
© ture of the wrong, and then I ſhall give 
* ſuch ſatisfa&tion as may ſuit my con- 
« ſcience and my character. If he 
© hath beſtowed his affection upon any 
particular object, and looks upon we 
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© as a favoured rival, I ſhall not wrong 
« the lady ſo much as to take any ſtep 
« that may prejudice her choice, eſpe- 
© cially a ſtep that contradicts my own 
«© reaſon as much as it would outrage 
« the laws of my country. If he who 
«© calls himſelf knight of the Griffin is 
really defirous of treading in the paths 
« of true chivalry, he will not want op- 
« portunities of ſignalizing his valour 
in the cauſe of virtue. Should he, 
« notwithſtanding this declaration, of- 
« fer violence to me in the courſe of my 
© occaſions, he will always find me in 
« a poſture of defence: or, ſhould he 
« perſiſt in repeating his importunities, 
© I ſhall, without ceremony, chaſtiſe 
© the meſſenger.” His declining the 
combat was interpreted into fear by Mr. 
Sycamore, who now became more inſo- 
lent and ferocious, on the ſuppoſition of 
our knight's timidity. Sir Launcelot, 
meanwhile, went to breakfaſt with his 
friends; and having put on his armour, 


ordered the horſes to be brought forth, 


Then he payed the bill; and walking 
deliberately to the gate, in preſence of 
Squire Sycamore and his attendants, 
vaulted, at one ſpring, into the ſaddie 
of Bronzomarte, whoſe neighing and 


curyeting proclaimed the joy he felt in 
being mounted by his accompliſhed. 


maſter, | | 
Though the knight of the Griffin did 
not think proper to inſult his rival per- 


ſonally, his friend Dawdle did not fail 


to crack ſome jokes on the figure and 
horſemanſhip of Crowe, who again de- 
clared he ſhould be glad to fall in with 
him upon the voyage: nor did Mr. 
Clarke's black patch and rueful coun- 
tenance paſs unnoticed and unridicul- 
ed. As for Timothy Crabſhaw, he 
beheld his brother ſquire with the con- 
tempt of a veteran, and Gilbert paid 
him his compliments with his heels at 
ting: but when our adventurer and 

is retinue were clear of the inn, Mr. 
Sycamore ordered his trumpeter to ſound 
a retreat, by way of triumph over his 
antagoniſt, . 
Perhaps he would have contented him- 
ſelf with this kind of victory, had not 
Dawdle farther inflamed his envy and 
ambition by launching out in praiſe of 
Sir Launcelot, He obſerved, that his 
countenance was open and manly ; his 
joints ſtrong knit, and his form unex- 
ceptionable; that he trod like Her- 
cules, and yaulted into the ſaddle like 
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a winged Mercury : nay, he even hint- 
ed, it was lucky for Sycamore that 
the knight of the Creſcent happened ta 
be ſo pacifically diſpoſed. His patron 
ſickened at theſe praiſes, and took fire at 
the laſt obſervation. He affected to 
undervalue perſonal beauty, though the 
opinion of the world had been favour- 
able to himſelf in that particular: he 
ſaid he was at leaſt two inches taller 
than Greaves; and as to ſhape and air, 
he would make no compariſons ; but 


with reſpe& to riding, he was ſure he 


had a better ſeat than Sir Launcelot, 
and would wager five hundred to fifty 
guineas that he would unhorſe him at 
the firſt encounter. There is no oc- 
© caſion for laying wagers, replied Mr. 
Dawdle ; © the doubt may be deter- 
© mined in half an hour—Sir Launce- 
© lot is not a man to avoid you at full 
* gallop.” Sycamore, after ſome heſi- 
tation, declared he would follow and 
provoke him to battle, on condition 
that Dawdle would engage Crowe; and 
this condition was accepted: for, 
thougb Davy had no ſtomach to the trial, 
he could not readily find an excuſe for 
declining it; beſides, he had diſcovered 
the captain to be a very bad horſe man, 
and reſolved to eke out his own ſcanty 
valour with a border of ingenuity. 
The ſervants were immediately ordered 
to unpack the armour ; and, in a lit- 
tle time, Mr. Sycamore made a very 
formidable appearance, But the ſcene 
that followed is too important to be 
huddled in at the end of a chapter; and 
therefore we ſhall reſerve it for a more 
conſpicuous place in theſe memoirs, 


CHAP. VII. 


CONTAINING THE ATCHIEVE= 
MENTS OF THE KNIGHTS OF. 
THE GRIFFIN AND CRESCENT. 


M* Sycamore, (alias, the Knight 
| of the Griffin, ſo denominated 
from a griffin painted on his ſhield) 
being armed at all points, and his friend 
Dawdle provided with a certain imple- 
ment, which he flattered himſelf would 
enſure a victory over the novice Crowe; 
they ſet out from the George, with their 
attendants, in all the elevation of hope; 
and pranced along the highway that led 
towards London, that being the road 
which our adventurer purſued. As 
7 e b they 
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they were extremely well mounted, 
and proceeded at a round pace, they 
in leſs than two hours came up with 
Sir Launctlot and his company: and 
Sycamore ſent another formal defiance 
to the knight by his trumpeter, Daw- 
dle having, for good reaſons, declined 
that office. 

' Our adventurer hearing bimſelf thus 
addreſſed, and ſeeing his rival, who had 
paſſed him, poſted to obſtruct his pro- 
grets, armed cap-a-pee, with his lance 
in the reſt, determined to give the ſatis- 
faction that was required, and defired 
that the regulations of the combat might 
be eſtabliſned. The Knight of the 
Griffin propoſed, that the vanquiſhed 
party ſhould reſign all pretenſions to 
Miſs Aurelia Darnel in favour of the 


victor; that while the principals were 


engaged, his friend Dawdle ſhould run 
a tilt with Captain Crowe; that Squire 
Crabſhaw and Mr. Sycamore's ſervant 
ſhould keep themſelves in readineſs to 
aſſiſt their reſpective maſters occaſion- 
ally, according to the law of arms; 
and that Mr. Clarke ſhould obſerve the 
motions of the trumpeter, whoſe pro- 
vince was to ſound the charge to battle. 
Our knight agreed to theſe regula- 
tions, notwithſtanding the earneſt and 


1 remonſtrances of the young 


lawyer; who, with tears in his eyes, 
conjured all the combatants, in their 
turns, to refrain from an action that 
might be attended with bloodſhed and 
murder; and was contrary to the laws 
both of God and man. In vain he en- 
deavoured to move them by tears and 
entreaties, by threatening chem with 
proſecutions in this world, and pains 
and penalties in the next: they perſiſted 
in their reſolution; and his uncle would 
have began hoſtilities on his carcaſe, had 
he not been prevented by Sir Launce- 
lot, who exhorted Clarke to retire from 
the field, that he might not be involved 
in the conſequences of the combat. He 
reliſhed this advice fo well, that he had 
actually moved off to ſome diſtance ; 


put his apprehenſions and concern for 


his friends co- operating with an inſa- 
tiable curioſity, detained him in ſight 
of the engagement. 

The two knights having fairly divid- 
ed the ground, and the fame precau- 


tions being taken by the ſeconds on 


another part of the field, Sycamore be- 
gan to be invaded with ſome ſeruples, 
which were probably engendered by 


the martial appearance and well known 
character of his antagoniſt, The con- 
fidence which he had derived from 
the reluctance of Sir Launcelot now 
vaniſhed, becauſe it plainly appeared, 
that the knight's backwardneſs was 
not owing to perſona] timidity; and he 
foreſa that the proſecution of this joke 
might be attended with very ſerious 
conſequences to his own life and re- 
putation. He therefore deſired a par- 
ley, in which he obſerved his affee- 
tion for Miis Darnel was of ſuch a 
delicate nature, that ſhould the diſ- 
comfiture of his rival contribute to 
make her unhappy, his victory muſt 
render him the moſt miſerable wretch 
upon earth. He propoſed, therefore, 
that her ſentiments and choice ſhould 
be aſcertained betore they proceeded 
to extremity. 


Sir Launcelot declared that he was 


much more afraid of combating Au- 
relia's inclination than of oppoſing 
the knight of the Griffin in arms; 


and that if he had the leaſt reaſon to 


think Mr. Sycamore, or any other 
perſon, was diſtinguiſhed by her pre- 
ference, he would inſtantly give up his 
ſuit as deſperate. At the ſame time, 


he obſerved, that Sycamore had pro- 


ceeded too far to retract; that he had 


inſulted a gentleman; and not only 


challenged, but even purſued him, and 
blocked up his paſſage in the publick 
highway; outrages which he (Sir 
Launcelot) would not ſuffer to pals 
unpuniſhed. Accordingly, he inſiſted 
on the combat, on pain of treating 
Mr. Sycamore as a craven, and a re- 


creant. This declaration was rein- 
forced by Dawdlez who told him, that 


ſhould he now decline the engage- 


ment, all the world would look upon 


him as an infamous poltroon, 


Theſe two obſervations gave a ne- 


ceſſary fillip to the courage of the 


_ challenger. The parties took their 


ſtations; the trumpet ſounded to 
charge, and the combatants began 
their career with great impetuoſity. 
Whether the gleam of Sir Launcelot's 
arms affrighted Mr. Sycamore's ſteed, 
or ſome other object had an unlucky 
effect on his eye-ſight, certain it 19 
he ſtarted at about midway, and gave 
his rider ſuch a violent ſhake, as diſ- 


compoſed his attitude, and diſabled 


him from uſing his lance to the belt 


advantage, Had our hero continued 


his 
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nis career, with his launce couched, 
in ajl probability Sycamore's armour 
would have proved but a bad defence 
to his carcaſe ; but Sir Launcelot per- 
ceiving his rival's ſpear unreſted, had 
juſt time to throw up the point of 
his own, when the two horſes cloſed 
with ſuch a ſhock, that Sycamore, 
already wavering in the ſaddle, was 
overthrown, and his armour craſhed 
around him as he fell. 


The victor, ſeeing him lie without. 


motion, alighted immediately, and be- 
gan to unbuckle his helmet, in which 
office he was aſſiſted by the trumpeter, 
When the head-piece was removed, 
the hapleſs knight of the Griffin ap- 
peared in the pale livery of death, 
though he was only in a {woon, from 
which he ſoon recovered by the effect 
of the freſh air, and the aſperſion of 
cold water, brought from a ſmall pool 
in the neighbourhood. When he re- 
cognized his conqueror doing the offi- 
ces of humanity about his perſon, he 
cloſed his eyes from vexation ; told Sir 
Launcelot that his was the fortune of 
the day, though he himſelf owed his 
miſchance to the fault of his own 
horſe; and obſerved that this ridicu- 
lous affair would not have happened, 
but for the miſchievous inſtigation of 
that ſcoundrel Dawdle, on whoſe ribs 


he threatened to revenge this miſhap. 


Perhaps Captain Crowe might have 
ſaved him the trouble, had the wag 
honourably adhered to the inſtitutions 
of chivalry, in his conflict with our 
novice : but on this occaſion his in- 
genuity was more commendable than 
his courage. He had provided at the 
inn a blown bladder, in which ſeve- 
ral ſmooth pebbles were incloſed ; and 
this he flily fixed on the head of bis 
pole, when the captain obeyed the ſig- 
nal of battle. Inſtead of bearing the 
brunt of the encounter, he turned out 
of the ſtraight line, ſo as to avoid the 
launce of his antagoniſt, and rattled 

his bladder with ſuch effect, that 
Crowe's horſe pricking up his ears, 


took to his heels, and fled acroſs ſome 


ploughed land with ſuch precipitation 
that the rider was obliged to quit his 
ſpear, and lay faſt hold on the mane, 
that he might not be thrown out of the 
ſaddle. Dawdle, who was much bet- 
ter mounted, ſeeing his condition, rode 
up to the unfor tunate novice, and be- 


ſpolia opima. 


© my pate, you ſhall, brother. 
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laboured his ſhoulders without fear of 
retaliation, | 

Mr. Clarke ſeeing his kinſman fo 
roughly handled, forgot his fears, and 
flew to his aſſiſtance; but, before he 
came up, the aggreſſor had retired; 
and now perceiving that fortune had 
declared againſt his friend and patron, 
very honourably abandoned him in his 
diſtreſs, and went off at full ſpeed for 
London. | 

Nor was Timothy Crabſhaw with- 
out his ſhare in the noble atchieve- 
ments of this propitious day. He had 
by this time imbibed ſuch a tincture 
of errantry,' that he firmly believed 
himſelf and his maſter equally invin- 
cible; and this helief operating upon 
a perverſe diſpoſition, rendered him as 
quarrelſome in his ſphere as his maſter 
was mild and forbearing. As he ſat 
on horſeback, in the place aſſigned to 
him and Sycamore's lacquey, he ma- 
naged Gilbert in ſuch a manner as to 


invade with his heels the poſteriors of 


the other's horſe; and this inſult pro- 


duced ſome altercation, which ended 
in mutual aſſault. The footman hand- 


led the butt- end of his horſe-whip with 


great dexterity about the head of Crab- 
ſhaw, who declared afterwards, that 


it ſung and ſimmered like a kettle of 


cod-fiſh: but the ſquire, who under- 


ſtood the nature of long laſhes, as 
having been a carter from his infancy, 


found means to twine his thong about 


the neck of his antagoniſt, and pull 
him off his horſe half ſtrangled, at 
the very inſtant his maſter was thrown 
by Sir Launcelot Greaves. | 


Having thus obtained the victory, 


he did not much regard the punctilios 


he had a right to make the moſt of his 
advantage, reſolved to carry off the 
Alighting with great 
agility, * Brother, cried he“ I think as 
© haw yawrs bean't a butcher's horſe, 
© a doan't carry calves well—l'ſe make 


© yaw knaw your churning days, I wool! 


© —what yaw look as if yaw was crow- 


of chivalry ; but taking it for granted 


© troden, you do—now, you ſhall pay 


© the ſcore you have been running on 


7 


So ſaying, he rifled his pockets, 
ſtripped him of his hat and coat, and 


took poſſeſſion of his malter's port- 


manteau. But he did not long enjoy 


his plunder ; for oy agey compl. in- 
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ing to Sir Launcelot of his having 
been deſpoiled, the knight commanded 
his ſquire to refund, not without me- 
naces of ſubjecting him to the ſevereſt 
chaſtiſement for his injuſtice and ra- 
pucity. Timothy repreſented, with 
great vehemence, that he had won the 
ſpoils in fair battle, at the expence of 


his head and ſhoulders, which he im- 


mediately uncovered, to prove his al- 
legation: but his remonſtrance having 


no effect upon his maſter, © Waunds !* 


cried he, * an I mun gee thee back the 
© pig, I'le gee thee back the poke allo; 
I'm a drubhing ſtill in thy debt.” 
With theſe words he made a moſt 
furious attack upon the plantiff with 


his horſe-whip; and before the knight 


could interpoſe, re-paid the lacquey 
with intereſt. As an appurtenance to 


Sycamore and Dawdle, he -ran the 
_ riſque of another aſſault from the no- 


vice Crowe, who was fo tranſported 


with rage at the diſagreeable trick 


which had been played upon him by 
his fugitive antagoniſt, that he could 
not, for ſome time, pronounce an ar- 


ticulate ſound, but a few broken in- 
terjections, the meaning of which 
could not be aſcertained. Snatching 
up his pole, he ran towards the place 


where Mr. Sycamore fat on the graſs, 


ſupported by the trumpeter; and would 
have finiſhed what our adventurer had 


left undone, if the Knight of the Creſ- 
cent, with admirable dexterity, had not 


warded off the blow which he aimed 


at the Knight of the Griffin, and fig- 
nified his diſpleaſure in a reſolute tone: 
then he collared the lacquey, who was 


| juſt diſengaged from the chaſtiſing 


hand of Crabſhaw; and ſwinging his 
launce with his other hand, encoun- 
tered the ſquire's ribs by accident. 


Timothy was not flow in returning 


the ſalutation with the weapon which 
he ſtill wielded ; Mr. Clarke, running 
up to the aſſiſtance of his uncle, was 
oppoſed by the lacquey, who ſeemed 
extremely defirous of ſeeing the enemy 


revenge his quarrel, by falling foul of 
one another. Clarke, thus impeded, 


commenced hoſtilities againſt the foot- 
man, while Crowe grappled with 
Crabſhaw ; a battle-royal enſued, and 
was maintained with great vigour, and 
ſome bloodſhed on all £ es, until the 
authority of Sir Launcelot, reinforced 


by ſome weighty remonſtrances, ap- 
plied to the {quire, put an end to the 


conflict. Crabſhaw immediately de. 
ſiſted, and ran roaring to comum nicate 
his grievances to Gilbert, who ſeemed 
to ſympathize very little with his diſ- 
treſs. The lacquey took to his heels; 
Mr. Clarke wiped his bloody noſe, 
declaring he had a gocd mind to put 
the aggreſſor in the Crown-office; and 
Captain Crowe continued to ejaculate 
unconneRted oaths, which, however, 
ſeemed to imply that he was almoſt 


ſick of his new profeſſion. « Dan 


* my eyes, if you call this—ſtart my 
© timbers, brother—look ye, d'ye ſee 
© a louſy, lubberly, cowardly ſon of a 
© —among the breakers, d'ye ſee—loſt 
© my ſteerage way —ſplit my binnacle 


. * hawl away—O ! damn all arrantry— 


«© giveme a tight veſſel, d'ye ſee, bro- 
* ther—mayhap you may*nt—ſnatch my 
© —ſea-room and a ſpanking gale—odds 


© heart! I'll hold a whole year's—ſmite 


© my limbs; it don't ſignify talking,” 
Our hero conſoled the novice for his 


diſaſter, by obſerving, that if he had 


got ſome blows, he had loſt no honour, 
At the ſame time he obſerved that it 
was very difficult, if not impoſſible, for 
a man to ſucceed in the paths of chi- 
valry who had paſſed the better part of 
his days in other occupations; and 
hinted, that as the cauſe which had en- 
gaged him in this way of life no longer 
exiſted, he was determined to relinquiſh 
a profeſſion, which, in a peculiar man- 
ner, expoſed him to the moſt diſagree- 
able incidents. Crowe chewed the cud 
upon this inſinuation, while the other 

rſonages of the drama were employed 
in catching the horſes, which had given 
their riders the ſlip. As for Mr. Syca- 
more, he was ſo bruiſed by his fall, 
that it was neceſſary to procure a litter 
for conveying him to the next town; 
and the ſervant was diſpatched for this 
convenience, Sir Launcelot ſtaying with 
him until it arrived. 


When he was ſafely depoſited in the 


carriage, our hero took leave of him in 
theſe terms. I ſhall not inſiſt upon 
© your ſubmitting to the terms you 
« yourſelf propoſed before this ren- 
© counter. I give you free leave to uſe 


© all your advantages, in an honour- 


© able way, for promoting your ſuit 
„with the young lady of whom you 
© profeſs yourſelf enamoured. Should 
© you bave recourſe to ſiniſter practices, 
you will find Sir Launcelot Greaves 
ready to demand an account of your 

conduct, 
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conduct, not in the character of a lu- 
« natick knight-errant, but as a plain 
« Engliſh gentleman, jealous of his ho- 
© nour, and reſolute in his purpoſe.” 

To this addreſs Mr. Sycamore made 
no reply; but, with a ſullen aſpect, or- 
dered the carriage to proceed; and it 
moved accordingly to the right, our 
hero's road to London lying 1n the 
other direction. 

Sir Launcelot had already exchanged 
his-armour for a riding-coat, hat, and 
boots; and Crowe parting with his 
ſkull-cap and leathern jerkin, regained, 
in ſome reſpects, the appearance of a 
human creature. Thus metamors- 
phoſed, they purſued their way at an 


ealy pace; Mr. Clarke endeavouring - 


to amuſe them with a learned diſſerta- 
tion on the law, tending to demonſtrate 
that Mr. Sycamore was, by his beha- 
viour of that day, liable to three differ- 
ent actions, beſides a commiſſion of lu- 
nacy; and that Dawdle might be pro- 
ſecuted for having practiſed ſubtle craft 
to the annoyance of his uncle, over and 
above an action for aſſault and battery; 
© Becauſe, for why? The ſaid Crowe 
© having run away, as might be eaſily 
proved, before any blows were given, 
* theſaid Dawdle, by purſuing him even 
to the high-road, putting him in fear, 
and committing battery on his body, 
became, to all intents and purpoſes, 
_ © the aggreſſor; and an indictment 
© would lie in Banco Regis. 

The captain's pride was ſo ſhocked 
at theſe obſervations, that he exclaimed, 
with equal rage and impatience, © You 
* lye, you dog, in Bilkum Regis—you 
* lye, I ſay, you lubber, I did not run 
away; nor was I in fear, d'ye ſee, It 
* was my ſon of a bitch of a horſe that 
would not obey the helm, d'ye ſee, 
* whereby I cou'dn't uſe my metal, d'ye 
© ſee—As for the matter of fear, you 
* and fear may kiſs my ſo don't go 
© and heave your ſtink- pots at my cha- 
* rafter, d'ye ſee! or—agad I'll trim 
* thee fore and aft with a——lI wool.” 
Tom proteſted he meant nothing but a 
little ſpeculation, and Crowe was ap- 
peaſed. 135 | 

In the evening they reached the town 
of Bugden, without any farther adven- 
ture, and paſſed the night in great tran- 
quillity. , Nee ao. 

Next morning, even after the horſes 
were ordered to be ſaddled, Mr. Clarke, 
without ceremony, entered the apart- 


95 
ment of Sir Launcelot, leading in a fe- 
male, who proved to be the identical 
Mrs. Dolly Cowſlip. This young wo- 
man advancing to the knight, cried, 


O, Sir Launcelot! my dear leady, my 


© dear leady l' but was hindered from 
proceeding by a flood of tears, which 
the tender-hearted lawyer mingled with 
a plentiful ſhower of ſympathy. 

Our adventurer ſtarting at this excla- 
mation, O Heavens l' cried he, where 
* is my Aurelia? Speak! where did 
you leave that jewel of my ſoul? 
© Anſwer me in a moment—I am all 
© terror and impatience!* 

Dolly having recollected herſelf, told 
him that Mr. Darnel had lodged his 
njece in the New Buildings by May 


Fair; that on the ſecond night after 


their arrival, a very warm expoſtulation 
had paſſed between Aurelia and her 
unele, who next morning diſmiſſed 
Dolly, without permitting her to take 
leave of her miſtreſs; and that ſame 
day moved to another part of the town, 
as ſhe afterwards learned of the land- 
lady, though ſhe could not inform her 
whither they were gone, That when 
ſhe was turned away, John Clump, one 
of the footmen, who pretended to have 
a kindneſs for her, had faithfully 
promiſed to call upon her, and let her 
know what paſſed in the family; but as 
he did not keep his word, and ſhe was 


an utter ſtranger in London, without 


friends or ſettlement, ſhe had reſolved 
to return to her mother, and travelled 
ſo far on foot ſince yeſterday morn- 
ing. | . 

Our knight, who had expected the 
moſt diſmal tidings from her lamentable 


preamble, was pleaſed to find his pre- 


ſaging fears diſappointed; though he 
was far from being ſatisfied with the 
diſmiſſion of Dolly, from whoſe attach- 
ment to his interett, joined to her in- 
fluence over Mr. Clump, he had hoped 
to reap ſuch intelligence as would guide 
him to the haven of his deſires. Af- 
ter a minute's reflection, he ſaw it would 
be expedient to carry back Mrs. Cow- 
ſlip, .and lodge her at the place where 
Mr. Clump had promiſed to viſit her 
with intelligence; for, in all probabi- 
lity, it was not for want of inclination. 
that he had not kept his promiſe, _ 
Dolly did not expreſs any averſion to 
the ſcheme of returning to London, 
where ſhe hoped once more to rejoin her 


dear lady, 8 by this time, ſhe 
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was attached by the ſtrongeſt ties of af- 
fection; and her inclination in this re- 
ſpect was aſſiſted by the conſideration 
of having the company of the young 
lawyer, who, it plainly appeared, had 
made ſtrange havock in her heart; 
though it muſt be owned, for the ho- 
nour of this blooming damſel, that her 
thoughts had never once deviated from 
the paths of innocence and virtue. The 
more Sir Launcelot ſurveyed this agree- 
able maiden, the more he felt himſelf 
diſpoſed to take care of her fortune; 
and, from this day, he began to rumi- 
nate on a ſcheme which was afterwards 
conſummated jn her favour. — In the 
mean time, he laid injunctions on Mr, 
Claike to conduct his addreſſes to Mrs. 


Cowſlip according to the rules of ho- 


nour and decorum, as he valued his 
countenance and friendſhip. His next 


ſtep was to procure a ſaddle-horſe for 


Dolly, who preterred this to any other 
Jort of carriage, and thereby gratified 
the wiſh of her admirer, who longed 
to ſee her on horſeback in her green 
joſeph. 5 | 

The armour, including the accoutre- 


ments of the novice and the ſquire, 


were left in the care of the inn-keeper; 
and Timothy Crabſhaw was ſo meta- 
morphoſed by a plain livery-frock, that 

even Gilbert with difficulty recognized 
his perſon. As for the novice Crowe, 
his head had almoſt reſumed it's natural 
dimenſions; but then his whole face 
Was ſo covered with a livid ſuffuſion, 
his noſe appeared fo flat, and his lips ſo 
tumiſied, that he might very well have 
paſſed for a Caffre or Æthiopian. Every 
circumſtance being now adjuſted, they 


departed from Bugden in a regular ca- 


valcade, dined at Hatfield, and in the 
evening arrived at the Bull and Gate 
inn in Holborn, where they eſtabliſhed 
their quariers for the night. 5 


CHAP. VIII. 


IN WHICH OUR HERO DESCENDS. 


INTO THE MANSIONS OF THE 
DAMNED. 


| TT HE firſt ſtep which Sir Launcelot 


took in the morning that ſucceed- 


ed his arrival in London, was to ſettle 
Mrs. Dolly Cowflip in lodgings, at the 
houſe where John Clump had promiſed 
to vilit her; as he did not doubt, that 
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though the viſit was delayed, it would 
ſome time or other be performed, and 
in that caſe he might obtain ſome in. 
telligence of Aurelia, Mr. Thomas 
Clarke was permitted to take up his ha. 
bitation in the ſame houſe, on his ear. 
neſtly defiring he might be intruſted 
with the office of conveying information 
and inſtruction between Dolly and our 
adventurer. The knight himſelf re. 
ſol ved to live retired until he ſhould re- 
ceive ſome tidings relating to Miſs. 
Darnel that would influence his con- 
duct; but he propoſed to frequent places 
of publick reſort incognito, that he 
might have ſome chance cf meeting, 


by accident, with the miſtreſs of his 


heart. | 
Taking it for granted that the oddi- 
ties of Crowe would help to amuſe him 


in his hours of folitude and diſappoint- 


ment, he invited that original to be his 
gueſt, ata ſmall houſe which he deter- 
mined to hire, ready-furniſhed, in the 
neighbourhood of Golden Square. The 
captain thanked him for his courteſy, 
and frankly embraced his offer, though 
he did not much approve of the knight's 
choice in point of fituation. He ſaid he 
would recommend him to a ſpecial good 
upper-deck, hard by St. Catherine's, 
ina Wapping; where he would be de- 
lighted with the proſpect of the ſtreet 
forwards, well frequented by paſſen- 
gers, carts, drays, and other carriages; 
and having backwards an agreeable 
view of Alderman Parſon's great brew- 
houſe, with two hundred hogs feeding 
al moſt under the window. As a farther 
inducement, he mentioned the vicinity 
of the Tower guns, which would re- 


gale his hearing on days cf ſalutation; 


nor did he forget the ſweet ſound of 
mooring and unmooring ſhips in the 
river, and the pleaſing obj:&s on the 
other ſide of the Thames, diſplayed in 
the oozy docks and cabbage-gardens of 
Rotherhithe. Sir Launcelot was not 


inſenſible to the beauties of this land- 


ſcape; but his purfvit lying another 
way, he contented himſelf with a lels 
enchanting ſituation, and Crowe ac- 
e Pg him out of pure friend- 
ip. | | 
At night Mr. Clarke arrived at our 
hero's houſe with tidings that were by 
no means agreeable, He told him that 
Clamp had left a leiter for Dolly, in- 
forming her that his maſter, Squire 
Darnel, was to ſet out early in tae 
morning 
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morning for Yorkſhire; but he could 
give no account of her lady, who 
had the day before been conveyed, he 
knew not whither, in a hackney- coach, 
attended by her uncle and an ill-look- 
ing fellow, who had much the appear- 
ance of a bailiff or turnkey; ſo that he 
feared ſhe was in trouble. 

Sir Launcelot was deeply affected by 
this intimation. His apprehenſion was 
even rouzed by a ſuſpicion that a man 


of Dainel's violent temper and unprin- 


cipled heart might have practiſed up- 
on the life of his lovely niece; but, up- 
on recollection, he could not ſuppoſe 
that he had recourſe to ſuch infamous 
expedients; knowing, as he did, that 
an account of her would be demanded 
at his hands, and that it would be ea- 
ſily proved he had conveyed her from 
the lodging in which ſhe reſided. 


His firſt fears now gave way to ano- 


ther ſuggeſtion; that Anthony, in order 


to intimidate her into a compliance with 
his propoſals, had trumped up a ſpu- 
rious claim againſt her; and, by virtue 
of a writ, confined her in ſome priſon 
or ſpunging-houſe. Poſſeſſed with this 
idea, he delired Mr. Clarke to ſearch 
the ſaeriff's office in the morning, that 


he might know whether any ſuch writ 
had been granted; and he himſelf re- 


ſolved to make a tour of the great pri- 
ſons belonging to the metropolis, to en- 
quire if perchance ſne might not be 


confined under a borrowed name. Fi- 


nally, he determined, if poſſible, to ap- 


prize her of his place of abode by a pa- 


ragraph in all the daily papers, ſignify- 
ing that Sir Launcelot Greaves had ar- 


1ived at his houſe near Golden Square. 


All theſe reſolutions were punctually 
executed: no ſuch writ had been taken 
out in the ſheriff's office; and, there- 
fore, our hero ſet out on his gaol ex- 
pedition, accompanied by Mr. Clarke, 
who had contracted ſome acquaintance 
with the commanding officers in theſe 


garriſons, in the courſe of his clerkſhip 


and practice as an attorney. The firtt 
day they ſpent in prolecuting their en- 
quiry through the Gate Houſe, Fleet, 


and Marſhalſca. The next they allotted 


to the King's Bench, where they un- 
deritood there was a great variety of 
priſoners, There they propoſed to make 
a, minute ſcrutiny, by the help of Mr. 
Norton, the deputy-marſhal, who was 
Mr. Clarke's intimate friend, and had 


nothing at all of the gaoler either in his 


appearance or in his diſpoſition, which 
was remarkably humane and benevolent 
towards all his fellow-creatures, | 
The knight having beſpoke dinner at 
a tavern in the Borough, was, together 
with Captain Crowe, conducted to the 
priſon of the King's Bench, which is 
ſituated in St. George's Fields, about a 
mile from the end of Weſtminſter 
Bridge; and appears like a neat, little, 
regular town, conſiſting of one ſtreet, 
ſurrounded by a very l:igh wall, includ- 
ing an open piece of ground, which may 
be termed a garden, where the priſoners 
take theair, and amule themſelves with 
a variety of diverſions. Except the en- 
trance, where the turnkeys keep watch 
and ward, there is nothing in the place 
that looks like a gaol, or bears the leaſt 
colour of reſtraint. The ſtreet is croud- 


ed with paſſengers, Tradeſmen of all 


kinds here exerciſe their different pro- 
fellions. Hawkers of all ſorts are ad- 
mitted to call and vend their wares, as 
in any open (ſtreet of London. Here 
are butchers ſtands, chandlers ſhops, 
a ſurgery, a tap-houſe well- frequented, 
and a publick kitchen, in which provi- 
ſions are dreſſed for all the prifoners 
gratis, at the expence of the publican. 
Here the voice of miſery never com- 
plains; and, indeed, little elſe is to be 
heard but the ſounds of mirth and jol- 


lity. At the farther end of the ſtreet, 


on the right-hand, is a little paved 
court, leading to a ſeparate building, 
conſiſting of twelve large apartments, 
called ſtate- rooms, well furniſhed and 
fitted up for the reception of the better 
ſort of crown- priſoners; and, on the 
other ſide of the ſtreet, facing a ſepa- 
rate diviſion of the ground called the 
Common Side, is a range of rooms oc- 
cupied by priſoners of the loweſt order, 
who ſhare the profits of a begging- 
box, and are maintained by this prac- 
tice, and ſome eſtabliſned funds of cha- 
rity. We ought allo to obſerve, that 
the gaol is provided with a neat chapel ; 
in which a clergyman, in conſideration 
of a certain ſalary, performs divine ſer- 
vice every Sunday. ny | 

Our adventurer having ſearched the 
books, and peruſed the deſcription of 
all the female priſoners who had been 
for ſome weeks admitted into the gaol, 


obtained not the leaſt intelligence of his 


concealed charmer, but reſolved to al- 
leviate his diſappointment by tue grati- 
fication of his curioſity. | 
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Under the auſpices of Mr. Norton, 
he made a tour of the priſon; and in 


particular viſited the kitchen, where he 


faw a number of ſpits loaded with a 
variety of proviſion, conſiſting of butch- 
er's meat, poultry, ard game. He 
could not help expreſſing his aſtoniſh- 
ment with uplifted hands, and con- 
gratulating bimſelf in ſecret upon his 
being a member of that community 
which had provided ſuch a comfortable 
aſylum for the unfortunate. His eja- 
culation was interrupted by a tumultu- 
ous noiſe in the ſtreet; and Mr. Nor- 
ton declaring he was ſent for to the 
lodge, conſigned our hero to the care of 
one Mr. Felton, a priſoner of a very 
decent appearance, who paid his com- 
pliments with a good grace, and invited 
the company to repole themſelves in his 
apartment, which was large, commo- 
dious, and well furniſhed. When Sir 


Launcelot aſked the caule of that up- 


roar, he told him, that it was the pre- 


jude to a hoxing-match between two of 
the priſoners, to be decided in the 


ground or garden of the place. 
Captain Crowe expreſſing an eager 
curioſity to ſee the battle, Mr. Felton 


aſſured him there would be no ſport, 
as the combatants were both reckoned 
dunghills. But in half an hour, ſaid | 

he, there will be a battle of ſome 
© conſequence between two of the de- 
© magogues cf the place, Dr. Crab- 
o 


claw and Mr. Tapley; the firſt a 
© phyſician, and the other a brewer. 
© You mult know, gentlemen, that 
© this microcoſm, or republick in mi- 
4 niature, is, like the great world, ſplit 
c into factions. Crabclaw is the leader 
© of one party, and the other is headed 
by Tapiey; both are men of warm 
© and impetuous tempers; and their in- 
© trigues have embroiled the whole 
„place, inſomuch that it was danger- 
© ous to walk the ſtreet on account of 
« the continual ſkirmiſhes of their par- 
« tifans. At length, ſome of the more 
c ſedate inhabitants having met and de- 
4 
4 
c 
4 
o 
c 
n 
o 
4 


liberated upon ſome remedy tor theſe 


growing diſorders, propoſed that the 
diſpute ſhould be at once decided by 
ſingle combat between the two chiels, 
who readily agreed to the propoſal], 
The match was accordingly made for 
five guineas; and this very day and 
hour appointed for the trial, on which 
conſiderable ſums of money are de- 
„pending. As for Mr. Norton, it is 


not proper that he ſhould be preſent, 
or ſeem to countenance ſuch violent 
proceedings; which, however, it is 
neceſſary to connive at, as convenient 
vents for the evaporation of thoſe hu- 
mours, which being confined, might 
accumulate and break out with 
greater fury, in conſpiracy and re- 
bellion.“ | 

The knight owned he could not con- 
ceive by what means ſuch a number of 
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licentious people, amounting, with their 


dependants, to above five hundred, were 
reſtrained within the bounds of any to- 
lerable diſcipline, or prevented from 
making their eſcape, which they might 
at any time accompliſnh, either by 
ſtealth or open violence, as it could not 
be ſuppoſed that one or two turnkeys, 
continually employed in opening and 


ſhutting the door, could reſiſt the efforts 


of a whole multitude, | 

© Your wonder, good Sir,” ſaid Mr, 
Felton, will vaniſh, when you con- 
ſider it is hardly poſſible that the mul- 
* titude ſhould co-operate in the execu- 
© tion of ſuch a ſcheme; and that the 
© keeper perfectly well underſtands the 

© maxim, divide et impera. Many 
« priſoners are reſtrained by the dictates 
© of gratitude towards the deputy- mar- 
© ſhal, whoſe friendſhip and good of- 

© fices they have experjenced; ſome, no 
© doubt, are actuated by motives of 
© diſcretion, One party is an effeual 
© check upon the other; and Iam firm 

© ly perſuaded that there are not ten 
« priſoners within the place that would 
© make their eſcape if the doors were 
laid open. This is a ſtep which no 
© man would take unleſs his fortune 
* was altogether deſperate, becauſe it 
© would oblige him to leave his count y 
© for life, and expoſe him to the moſt 
© imminent riſque of being re-taken, 
© and treated with the utmolt ſeverity. 
The majority of the priſoners live in 
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the moſt lively hope of being releaſed 


by the aſſiſtance of their friends, the 
compaſſion of their creditors, or the 
favour of the legiſlature. Some, who 
are cut off from all theſe propoſals, 


are become naturalized to the place, 


knowing they cannot ſubſiſt in any 
other ſituation. I myſelf am one of 
theſe. After having reſigned all niy 
effects for the benefit of my creditors, 
I have been detained theſe nine years 
in priſon becaule one perſon refuſes. 
to ſign my certificate. I have long 

| | © outlived 
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c outlived-all my friends from whom I 
could expect the leaſt countenance of 
« favour: I am grown old in confine- 
© ment; and lay my account with end- 
ing my days in gaol, as the mercy of 
« the legiſlature in favour of inſolvent 
«© debtors is never extended to uncerti- 
© fed bankrupts taken in execution. 
By dint of induſtry, and the moſt 
« rigid ceconomy, I make ſhift to live 
« independant in this retreat. To this 
e ſcene my faculty of ſubſiſting, as well 
© as my body, is peculiarly confined. 
Had I an opportunity to eſcape, where 
« ſhould Igo? All my views of fortune 
© have been long blaſted. I have no 
« friends nor connexions in the world. 
J muſt therefore ſtarve in ſome ſe- 
« queſtered corner, or be re captivated, 
© and confined for ever to cloſe priſon, 
« deprived of the indulgences which I 
© now enjoy. | 
Here the converſation was broke off 
by another uproar, which was the ſig- 
nal to battle between the doctor and 
bis antagoniſt. The company imme- 
diately adjourned to the field, where the 
combatants were already undreſſed, and 
the ſtakes depoſited. The doctor ſeem - 
ed of the middle age and middle ſta- 


ture, active and alert, with an atrabi- 


lious aſpe&, and a mixture of rage 
and diſdain expreſſed in his counte- 


nance, The brewer was large, raw- 


boned, and round as a butt of beer; 
but very fat, unwieldy, ſhort winded, 
and phlegmatick. Our adventurer was 
not a little ſurprized when he beheld, 


in the character of ſeconds, a male and 


a female ſtripped naked from the waiſt 
—_— the latter ranging on the fide 
of the phyſician; but the commence- 


ment of the battle prevented his de- 


manding of his guide an explanation 
of this phænomenon. The doctor, re- 
tiring ſome paces backwards, threw 
himſelf into the attitude of a battering- 
ram, and ruſhed upon his antagoniſt 
with great impetuoſity, foreſeeing that, 
ſhould he have the good fortune to over- 
turn him in the firſt aſſault, it would 
not be an eaſy taſk to raiſe him up again, 
and put him in a capacity of offence. 


But the momentum of Crabclaw's head, 


and the concomitant efforts of his 
knuckles, had no effect upon the ribs 
of Tapley, who ſtood firm as the 
Acroceraunian promontory ; and ſtep- 


ping forward with his projected fiſt, 


tomething ſmaller and ſofter than a 


fledge-hammer, ſtruck the phyſician to 


the ground. In a trice, however, by | 


the aſſiſtance of his female ſecond, he 


was on his legs again; and grappling. 


with his antagoniſt, endeavoured to 


tip him the fall; but, inſtead of ac- 


compliſhing his purpoſe, he received a 
croſs- buttock; and the brewer throw- 
ing himſelf upon him as he fell, had 


well-nigh ſmothered him on the ſpot. 


The Amazon flew to his aſſiſtance; and 


Tapley ſhewing no inclination to get 


up, the ſmote him on the temple till he 
roared, The male ſecond, haſtening 


to the relief of his principal, made 


application to the eyes of the female, 
which were immediately ſurrounded 
with black circles; and ſhe returned 
the ſalute with a blow which brought 
a double ftream of blood from his noſ- 


trils, greeting him at the ſame time 


with the opprobrious appellation of a 
louſy ſon of a b—h. A combat more 


furious than the firſt would have enſued, 


had not Felton interpoſed with an air 


of authority, and inſiſted on the man's 
leaving the field; an injunction which 


he forthwith obeyed, ſaying, Well, 
* damme, Felton, you're my friend 


© and commander; I'll obey your or- | 


© der—but the b—h will be foul of 
© me before we fleep—" Then Felton 


advancing to his opponent, Madam,“ 
ſaid he, I'm very ſorry to ſee a lady 
0 


of your rank and qualifications ex- 
poſe yourſelf in this manner—for 
God's fake, behave with a little more 


decorum, if not for the ſake of your 


c 

« 

6 

© own family, at leaſt for the credit of 
your ſex in genera}.'—"+ Hark ye, 
« Felton,” ſaid ſhe, * decorum is found- 
© ed upon a delicacy of ſentiment and 
« deportment which cannot conſiſt with 
© the diſgraces of a gaol and the mi- 
ſeries of indigence.— But I ſee the 
© diſpute is now terminated, and the 
© money is to be drank ; if you'll dine 
© with us, you ſhall be welcome; if 
not, you may die in your ſobriety, 
and be damned.“ | - 
By this time the doctor had given 


out, and allowed the brewer to be the 
better man; yet he would not honour 


the feſtival with his preſence, but re- 
tired to his chamber, exceedingly mor- 
tified at his defeat. Our hero was re- 
conducted to Mr. Felton's apartment, 
where he ſat ſome time without opening 
his mouth, ſo aftoniſhed be was at what 
he had ſeen and heard, 3 
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© I perceive, Sir, ſaid the priſoner, 
you are ſurprized at the manner in 
which I accoſted that unhappy wo- 
man; and perhaps you will be more 
ſurprized when you hear that, with- 
in theſe eighteen months, ſhe was 
actually a perſon of faſhion, and her 
opponent (who by the bye 1s her huſ- 
band) univerſally reſpected as a man 
of honour and a brave officer,*—* I 
am, indeed,” cried our hero, * over- 
whelmed with amazement and con- 
cern, as well as ſtimulated by an eager 
curioſity to know the fatal cauſes 
which have produced ſuch a deplor- 
able reverſe of character and fortune. 
But I will reſtrain my curioſity till 
the afternoon, if you will favour me 
with your company at a tavern in the 
neighbourhood, where I have beſpoke 
dinner; a favour which I hope Mr. 
Norton will have no objection to your 


© the party.“ The priſoner thanked 
him for his kind invitation and they 


adjourned immediately to the place, 


taking up the deputy-marſhal in their 


_ paſſage, through the lodge or entrance 
of tlie priſon, | | 
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CONTAININGFARTHER ANECDOTES 


RELATING TO. THE CHILDREN 


_ OF WRETCHEDNESS, 


TNINNER being chearfully diſcuſ- 


ſed, and our adventurer expreſ- 


ſing an _ defire to know the hiſtory 


of the male and female who had acted 
as ſquires or ſeconds to the champions 


of the King's Bench, Felton gratified 
his curioſity to this effect 
All that I know of Captain Clew- 


© line, previous to his commitment, 
is, that he was commander of a ſloop 
of war, and bore the reputation of a 
gallant officerz that he married the 
daughter of a rich merchant in the 
city of London, againk the inclina- 
tion, and without the knowledge of 
her father, who renounced her for 
this act of diſobedience: that the 


gour of the parent with the poſſeſſion 
of the lady, who was not only re- 
markably beautiful in perſon, but 
highly accompliſhed in her mind, 
and amiable in her diſpoſition. Such, 
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granting, as he himſelf is to be of 
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captain conſoled himſelf for the ri- 
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a few months ago, were thofe two 
perſons whom you ſaw acting in ſuch 
a vulgar capacity. When they fitſt 
entered the priſon, they were undoubt- 
edly the handſomeſt couple mine eyes 
ever beheld, and their appearance won 
univerſal reſpect, even from the moſt 
brutal inhabitants of the gaol. 

© The captain having unwatily in- 
volved himſelf as a ſecurity for a man 
to whom he had lain under obliga- 
tions, became liable for a conſider- 
able ſum; and his own father-in. 
law being the ſole creditor of the 
bankrupt, took this opportunity of 
wreaking vengeance upon him for 
having eſpouſed his daughter. He 
watched an opportunity until the 
captain had actually ſtepped into the 
poſt-chaiſe with his lady for Portſ- 
mouth, where his ſhip lay, and cauſed 
him to be arreſted in the moſt publick 
and ſhameful manner. Mrs. Clew- 
line had like to have ſunk under the 
firſt tranſports of her grief and mor- 
tification ; but theſe ſubſiding, ſhe had 
recourſe to perſonal ſolicitation. She 
went with her only child in her arms, 
(a lovely boy) to her father's door; 
and being denied admittance, kneeled 
down in the ſtreet, imploring his 
compaſſion in the moſt pathetick 
ſtrain ; but this hard-hearted citizen, 
inſtead of recognizing his child, and 
taking the poor mourner to his bo- 
ſom, inſulted her from the window 
with the moſt bitter reproach; ſaying, 
among other ſhocking expreſſions, 
“% Strumpet, take yourlelf away with 
« your brat, otherwiſe I ſhall ſend for 
«© the beadle, and have you to Bride- 
« well!“ 

* The unfortunate lady was cut to 
the heart by this uſage, and fainted 
in the ſtreet; from whence ſhe was 
conveyed to a publick-houſe, by the 
charity of ſome paſſengers. She af- 
terwards attempted to ſoften the bar- 
barity of her father by repeated let- 
ters, and by intereſting ſome of his 
friends to interceed with him in her 
behalf; but all her endeavours prov- 
ing ineffectual, ſhe accompanied her 
huſband to the priſon of the King's 
Bench, where ſhe muſt have felt, in the 
ſevereſt manner, the fatal reverſe of 
circumſtance to which ſhe was ex- 
poſed. 
The captain being diſabled from 
going to lea, was ſuperſeded; 7 he 
| aw 
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tv all his hopes blaſted in the midſt * ſilence ; then convey the child hattily 
to his mother's arms, pull his hat over 
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of an active war, at a time when he 
had the faireſt proſpects of fame and 
fortune. He ſaw himſelf reduced to 
extreme poverty, cooped up, with the 
tender partner of his heart, in a 
wretched hovel, amidſt the refuſe of 
mankind, and on the brink of want- 


ing the common neceſſaries of life. 


The mind of man is ever ingenious 
in finding reſources. He comforted 
his lady with vain hopes of having 
friends who would effect his deliver- 
ance; and repeated aſſurances of this 
kind ſo long, that ſhe at length be- 
gan to think they were not altogether 
void of foundation. | | 

« Mrs. Clewline, from a principle 


of duty, recollected all her fortitude, 


that ſhe might not only bear her fate 
with patience, but even contribute to 
alleviate the woes of her huſband, 
whom her affection had ruined. She 
affected to believe the ſuggeſtions of 
his pretended hope ; ſhe interchanged 


with him aſſurances of better fortune; 


her appearance exhibited a calm, 


while her heart was torn with anguiſh, 


She aſſiſted him in writing letters to 
former friends, the laſt conſolation 
of the wretched priſoner; ſhe deliver- 


ed theſe letters with her own hand; 


and underwent a thouſand mortifying 
repulſes, the moſt ſhocking circum- 
ſtances of which ſhe concealed from 
her huſband. She performed all the 


menial offices in her own little family, 


which was maintained by pawning 


her apparel z and both the huſband 


and wife in ſome meafure ſweeten- 
ed their cares, by prattling and toy- 


ing with their charming little boy, on 
whom they doated with an enthu- 
Vet even this 


ſiaſm of fondneſs. 
pleaſure was mingled with the moſt 
tender and melancholy regret. I have 
ſeen the mother hang over him with 
the moſt affecting expreſſion of this 
kind in her aſpect, the tears contend - 
ing with the ſmiles upon her counte- 
nance, while ſhe exclaimed: “ Alas, 
my poor priſoner | little did your 
mother once think ſhe ſhould be 
obliged to nurſe you in a gaol.” 
The captain's paternal love was daſh- 
ed with impatience; he would ſnatch 


up the boy in a tranſport of grief, 


preſs him to his breait, devour him 
as it were with kiſſes, throw up his 
eyes to heaven in the moſt emphatick 
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ed unfavourable, 


fellow creatures. 


his eyes, ſtalk out into the common 
walk; and, finding himſelf alone, 
break out into tears and lamentation. 
* Ah! little did this unhappy couple 
know what farther griefs awaited 
them! The ſmall-pox broke out in 
the priſon, and poor Tommy Clewline 
was infected. As the eruption appear - 
ou may conceive 
the conſternation with which they were 
overwhelmed, Their diſtreſs was 
rendered inconceivable by indigence 
for, by this time, they were ſo deſti- 
tute, that they could neither pay for 
common attendance, nor procure pro- 
per advice. I did, on that occaſion, 
what I thought my duty towards my 
] wrote to a phy- 
ſician of my acquaintance, who was 
humane enough to viſit the poor little 
patient: I engaged a careful woman- 
priſoner as a nurſe, and Mr. Norton 
ſupplied then: with money and ne- 
ceſſaries. Theſe helps were barely 
ſufticient to preſecve them from the 

horrors of deſpair, when they ſaw | 
their little darling panting under the 
rage of a loathſome, peſtilential ma- 
lady, during the exceſſive heat of 
the dog-days; and ſtruggling for 


breath in the noxious atmoſphere of 


a confined cabbin, where they ſcarce. 
had room to turn on the moſt neceſ- 


ſary occaſions. The eager curioſity 


with which the mother eyed the doc- 
tor's looks as often as he viſited the 
boy; the terror and trepidation of the 
father, while he defired to know his 


opinion; in a word, the whole tenor 


of their diſtreſs, baftled all deſcrip- 
tion, 

At length, the phyſician, for the 
ſake of his own character, was 
obliged to be explicit; and returning 
with the captain to the common 
walk, told him, in my hearing, that 
the child could not poſſibly recover. 
This ſentence ſeemed to have petri- 
fied the unfortunate parent, who 
ſtood moticnle(s, and ſeemingly be- 
reft of ſenſe. I led him to my 
apartment, where he ſit a full hour 
in that ſtate of ſtupefaction: then 
he began to groan kideouſly; a ſhow- 
er of tears burſt from his eyes; he 
threw himſelf on the floor, and ut- 


tered the molt piteous lamentation 


that ever was heard, Meanwhile, 


© Mrs. 
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© Mrs. Norton being made acgudingey 
© with the doctor's prognoſtick, viſit- 
© ed Mrs. Clewline, and invited 
© her to the lodge. Her propbetick 
E fears immediately took the alarm. 
« What!** cried ſhe, ſtarting vp, 
c with a frantick wildneſs in her looks, 
4% Then our caſe is deſperate—l ſhall 
& loſe my dear Tommy !—The poor 
« priſoner will be releaſed by the hand 
«& of Heaven!—Death will convey 
% him to the cold grave?” The 
dying innocent, hearing this excla- 


© mation, pronounced theſe words: 


6c Tommy won't leave you, my dear 
« mamma—lIf death comes to take 
«© Tommy, pappa ſhall drive him a- 


„ way with his ſword!” This ad- 
1 dreſs deprived the wretched mother 


© of all refignation to the will of Pro- 
c yidence; ie tore her hair, daſhed 
© herſelf on the pavement, ſhrieked 


© atoud, and was carried off in a de- 


« plorable ſtate of diſtraction. 
© That ſame evening the lovely babe 
expired, and the father grew fran- 
tick. He made an attempt on his 
own life; and being with difficulty 


reſtrained, his agitation ſunk into a 


kind of ſullen inſenſibility, which 
ſeemed to abſorb all ſentiment, and 
gradually vulgarized his faculty of 
thinking. In order to diffipate the 
violence of his ſorrow, he continual- 
ly ſhifted the ſcene from one compa- 
ny to another, contracted abundance 


his cares in repeated intoxication. 
The unhappy lady underwent a 
long ſeries of hyſterical fits, and 
other complaints, which ſeemed to 
have a fatal effect on her brain as 
well as conſtitution. Cordials were 
adminiſtered to keep up her ſpirits 
and ſhe found it neceſſary to protract 
the uſe of them, to blunt the edge 
of grief by overwhelming reflection, 
and remove the ſenſe of uneaſinet3, 
ariſing from a diſorder in her ſto- 
© mach. In a word, ſhe became an 


« habitual dram-drinker; and this 


practice expoſed her to ſuch com- 
practice : 

© munication, as debauched her reaſon, 

© and perveried her. ſenſe of decorum 

and propriety. She and her huſ- 

© band gave a looſe to yulgar exceſs, 


© in which they were enabled to in- 


4 dulge, by the charity and intereſt of 


© ſome friends, who obtained half-pay 


« for the captain. 


They are now metamorphoſed in. 
to the ſhocking creatures you have 
ſeen; he into a riotous plebeian; 
and ſhe into a ragged trull. They 
are both drunk every day, quarrel 
and fight one with another, and of. 
ten inſult their fellow. priſoners. Yet 
they are not wholly abandoned 'by 
virtue and humanity. The captain 
is ſcrupulouſly honeſt in all his deal- 
ings; and pays off his debts punc- 
tually every quarter, as ſoon as he 
receives his half-pay. Every priſo- 
ner in diftrefs is welcome to ſhare 
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© wife never fails, while it is in her 
© power, to relieve the wretched; ſo 
that their generoſity, even in this 
* miſerable difguiſe, is univerſally re- 
ſpected by their neighbours. Some- 
times the recollection of their for- 
© mer rank comes over them like a 
© qualm, which they diſpel with 
* brandy, and then humourouſly rally 
one another on their mutual degene- 
* 

« fays, „“ My huſband, though he is 
become a black-guaid gaol-bird, 
“ muſt be allowed to be a handſome 


6“ fellow ſtill.” On the other hand, 
* he will frequently deſire me to 


© take notice of his rib, as ſhe chances 


to paſs. — Mind that draggle- 


6 tajled, drunken drab,” he will lay. 
% What an antidote it is !—yet, for 
«& all that, Felton, ſhe was a fine wo- 
„ man when I married her.-Poor 
“ Beſs! I have been the ruin of her, 
« that is certain; and deſerve to be 


« damned for bringing her to this 
e pat! | | 


Thus they accommodate them- 
© ſelves to each other's infirmities, and 
« paſs their time, not without ſome 
taſte of plebeian enjoyment—bat, 
* name their child, they never fail to 
© burſt into tears, and ſtill feel a re- 
© turn of the moiſt poignant ſorrow.” 

Sir Launcelot Greaves did not hear 
this ſtory unmoved. Tom Clark's 
cheeks were bedewed with the drops 
of ſympathy ; while, with much ſob- 
bing, he declared his opinion, that an 
action would lie againſt the lady's 
father. | | 

Captain Crowe having liſtened to 
the flory with uncommon attention, 
expreſſed his concern that an honeſt 


ſeaman ſhould be ſo taken in ſtaysz 


but 


his money while it laſts; and his 


racy, She often ſtops me in the 
walk; and, pointing to the captain, 


ng as a. at. 2 R 2 2 
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but he imputed all his calamities to 
the wife: For why?” ſaid he, a 
v. ſea-faring man may have a ſweet- 
c heart in every port; but he ſhould 
© ſteer clear of a wife, as he wotld 
© avoid à quick-farnd.—You fee, bto- 
« ther, how this here Ciewline lags aftern 
in the wake of a ſniveling b— ; 
© otherwife he would never make a 
« weft in his enſign for the loſs of a 
£ child—Odds heart! he could have 
done no more if he had ſprung a 
© top-maſkt, or ſtarted a timber. 

The knight declaring that he would 
take another view of the priſon in the 
afternoon, Mr. Felton inſiſted upon 
his doing him the honour to drink a 
diſh of tea in his apartment, and Sir 
Launcelot accepted his invitation. Thi- 
ther they accordingly repaired, after 
having made another circuit of the 
gaol; and the tea-things were pro- 
duced! by Mrs. Felton, when ſhe was 
ſummoned to the door; and, in a 
few minutes, rerufning, communicated 
ſomething, in a whiſper to her huſ⸗ 


band. He changed colour, and re- 


ppaired to the ſtaif-caſe, where he was 
| heard to talk aloud in an angry tone. 

When he came back, he told the 
company he had been teazed by a 
very importunate beggar. Addreſ- 
ling himſelf to our | adventurer, 
© You took notice, © ſays he, ofa fine 
© lady flaumting abour our walk in all 
© the frippery of the faſhion.—She 
© was lately a gay young widow, 
that made a great figure at the court- 
© end of the town; ſhe diſtinguiſhed her- 
t ſelf by her ſplendid equipage, her rich 
© liverics, her brilliant aſſemblies, her 
© numerous routs, and her elegant tafte 
in dreſs and furniture. She is near- 
* Iy related to ſome of the beſt fami- 


„lies in England; and, it muſt be 


© owned, mittreſs of many fine ac- 
© cofnpliſhments. But being defici- 
«ent in true delicacy, ſhe endeavour- 
ed to hide that defect by affectation. 
© She pretended to a thouſand antipa- 
© thits Which did not belong to her 
nature, A breaſt of veal threw her 
into mortal agonies. If ſhe ſaw a ſpi- 
© der, ſhe ſcreamed ; and, at fight of 
© 7 mouſe;”' ſhe fainted away. She 
could not, without horror, behold 
© an entire joint of meat; and nothing 
but fricaſſees and other made-diſhes, 
were ſeen upon her table. She 
* fanted att her floors to be lined with 
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„green baize, that ſhe might tri 

along them with more eaſe and plea- 
ſure. Her footmen wore clogs, which 
were depoſited in the hall; and both 
they and her chairmen were laid 


void porter and tobacco. Her join- 
ture amounted to eight hundred 
pounds per annum, and ſhe made 
| ſhift to ſpend four times that ſum. 
At length it was mortgaged for 
nearly the entire value; but, far 


creaſe in extravagance, until her ef- 
fects were taken in execution, and her 


+ When” one conſiders the abrupt 
tranfition ſhe underwent, from het 


ſcarce eight feet ſquare; from ſump- 


from magnificence to meanneſs; 
from affluence” to extreme poverty; 
one would imagine ſhe muſt have 


ſudden guſh of miſery, But this 
was not the'cafe : ſhe has, in fact, 


cy of her fortune; yet ſhe ſtill af- 
fects to keep Rate amidit the miſes 
ries of a gaol; and this affe&ation 18 


two o'clock in the afternoon. She 
maintains a female attendant, for the 


Her cabbin is the leaſt cleanly in the 
whole priſon. She has learned to eat 
bread and cheeſe, and drink porter; 
but ſhe always appears once a day 


She has found means to run in debt 
and the tap-hoyſe, though there i: 
nothing got in this place but with 


who were themſelves on the brink 
of ſtarving, She takes pleaſure in 


© being ſurrounded with duns; obſery= _ 
© ing, that by ſuch people a perſon of 
© faſhion is to be diſtinguiſhed. She 


«© writes circular letters to her former 
friends and acquaintance; and b 


© this method has raiſed pretty con- 


ſiderable contributions; for ſhe writes 

© in a moſt elegant and irreſiſtible 

* (tyle. About a fortnight ago lie re- 

© ceived a ſupply of twenty guineas z 

« when, I TI paying her litile 
2 


under the ſtrongeſt injunctions to a- 


from retrenching, ſhe ſeemed to in- 
perſon here depoſited in ſafe cuſtody. 
ſpacious apartments to an hovel 
tuous furniture to bare benches; 
been totally overwhelmed by ſuch 4 


no delicate feelings. She forthwith 
accommodated herſelf to the exigen- 


truly ridiculous, She lies a-bed till 


ſole purpoſe of dreſſing her perſon. 


dreſſed in the pink of the faſhion, 


at the chandler's ſhop, the _y 


ready-money, She has even borrow- 
ed ſmall ſums from divers priſoners, 
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© gaol-debts, or withdrawing any part 


out the whole ſum in a faſhionable 
ſuit and laces; and next day bor- 
rowed of me a ſuilling to purchaſe a 


ſeems to think her rank in life intitles 


talks very pompouſly of her family 


has no ſympathy nor compaſſion for 
the diſtreſſes of her fellow- creatures; 
but ſhe is perfectly well-bred: ſhe 
bears a repulſe the beſt of any woman 
I ever knew; and her temper has 


rival at the King's Bench. — She now 
entreated me to lend her half a gui- 
nea, for which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had the 
moſt preſſing occaſion, and promiſed, 
upon her honour, it ſhould be repaid 
to-morrow z but I lent a deaf ear to 
her requeſt, and told her, in plain 
terms, that her honour was already 
Dankrupt.:,--1o 5 

Sir Launcelot, thruſting his hand 


mechanically into his pocket, pulled 


out a couple of guineas, and deſired 


Felton to accommodate her with that 


trifle in his own name; but he declined 


the propoſal, and refuſed to touch the 


money. God forbid,' ſaid he, © that I 
© ſhould attempt to thwart your chari- 
* table intention; but this, my good Sir, 
is no object—ſhe has many reſources. 
Neither ſhould we number the clamo- 
rous beggar among thoſe who really 
fee] diſtreſs; he is generally gorged 
with bounty miſapplied. The liberal 
hand of charity ſhould be extended to 
modeſt want, that pines in ſilence, en- 


countering cold, nakedneſs, and hun- 


ger, and every ſpecies of diſtreſs, 
Here you may find the wretch of 


the bloſſom of his fortune, ſhivering 
in the ſolitary receſs of indigence, 
diſdaining to beg, and even aſhamed 
to let his miſery be known. Here 
you may fee the parent, who has 
known happier times, ſurrounded by 
his tender offspring, naked and for- 
lorn, demanding food which his cir- 
cumſtances cannot afford, 
That man of decent appearance 
and melancholy aſpect, who lifted 
his hat as you paſſed him in the yard, 
is a perſon of unblemiſhed character. 


+ He was a reputable tradeſman in the 


of her apparel from pawn, ſhe laid 


neck of mutton for her dinner. — She 
her to this kind of aſſiſtance. She, 


and connections; by whom, however, 
\ ſhe has been long renounced. She 


never been once ruffled fince her ar- 


city, and failed through inevitable 


o 

* lofſes. A commiſſion. of bankruptey 
© was taken out againſt him by his ſole 
© creditor, a Quaker,. who refuſed to 
* ſign his certificate. He has lived 
* theſe three years in priſon, with a 
wife and five ſmall children. In a 
© little time after his commitment, he 
* had friends who offered to pay ten 
* ſhillings in the pound of what he 
* owed, and to give ſecurity for paying 
© the remainder in three years, by in- 
£ 
0 
6 
c 
c 
* 
« 
c 
c 
c 


ſtalments. The honeſt Quaker did 


not charge the hankrupt with any diſ- 
honeſt practices; but he rejected the 
propoſal with the moſt mortifying in- 
difference, declaring, that he did not 
want his money. The mother repaired 
to his houſe; and kneeling before him 
with her five lovely children, im- 
plored mercy with tears and excla- 


mations. He ſtood this ſcene un- 


moved; and even ſeemed to enjoy the 
proſpeët, wearing the looks of com- 


© placency while his heart was ſteeled 


© with rancour. Woman,” ſaid he, 
“ theſe be hopeful babes, if they were 
% duly nurtured, Go thy ways in 


* peace; TI have taken my reſolution.” 


Her friends maintained the family for 


ſome time. But it is not in human 


charity to perſevere; ſome of them 


died ; ſome of them grew unfortu- 


. 
c 
0 
c 
© nate; ſome of them fell off; and now 
© the poor man is reduced to the extre- 
© mity of indigence, from whence he 
has no proſpect of being retrieved, 
© The fourth part of what you would 
have beſtowed upon the lady would 
* make this poor man and his family 
« ſing with joy.“ | 
He had ſcarce pronounced theſe 
words, when our hero defired the man 
might be called; and in a few minutes 
he entered the apartment with a low 
obeiſance, * Mr. Coleby,' ſaid the 
Knight, © I have heard how cruelly you 
have been uſed by your creditor, and 
© beg you will accept this trifling pre- 
« ſent, if it can be of any ſervice to you 
in your diſtreſs.” So ſaying, he put 
five guineas into his hand, The poor 
man was ſo confounded at ſuch an un- 


| looked-for acquiſition, that he ſtood 


motionleſs and filent, unable to thank 
the donor; and Mr. Felton conveyed 
him to the door, obſerving that his 
heart was too full for utterance. But, 
in a little time, his wife burſting into 


the room with her five children, looked 


around, 


4 ONS le. a. 2s 


around, and going up to Sir Launcelot, 
without any direction, exclaimed, * This 
is the angel ſent by Providence to 
s ſuccour me and my poor innocents!” 
Then falling at his feet, ſhe preſſed his 
hand, and bathed it with her tears—he 
raiſed her up with that complacency 
which was natural to his diſpoſition. 
He kiſſed all her children, who were re- 
markably handſome, and neatly kept, 
though in homely apparel ; and, giv- 
ing her his direction, aſſured her ſhe 
might always apply to him in her diſ- 
treſs. 1 

After her departure, he produced a 
bank - note of twenty pounds, and would 
have depoſited it in the hands of Mr. 
Felton, to be diſtributed in charities 
among the objects of the place; but 


he deſired it might be left with Mr. 


Norton, who was the proper perſon for 

managing his benevolence; and he pro- 

miſed to aſſiſt the deputy with his advice 
in laying it out. 


SCHAL. X. 
IN WHICH CAPTAIN CROWE 18 


SUBLIMED INTO THE REGIONS 
OF ASTROLOGY. 


a HREE whole days had our ad- 


turer proſecuted his enquiry about 

the amiable Aurelia, whom he ſought 
in every place of publick and of private 
entertainment or reſort, without ob- 
taining. the leaſt. ſatisfaQory intelli- 
ence; when he received one evening, 
trom the hands of a porter, who in- 


ſtantly vaniſhed, the following billet: 


F IF you would learn the particulars 

© of Miſs Darnel's fate, fail not 
to be in the fields by the Foundling 
© Hoſpital, preciſely at ſeven o'clock 
* this evening, when you ſhall be met 
by a perſon who will give you the ſa- 
* tisfaction you deſire, together with 
his reaſon for addreſſing you in this 
© myſterious manner.“ 


Had this intimation concerned any 
other ſubject, perhaps the knight would 
have deliberated with himſelf in what 
manner he ſhould take a hint ſo darkly 
communicated: but his eagerneſs to 
retrieve the jewel he had loſt diveſted 
him of all his caution. The time of 
aſſignation was already at hand; and 
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neither the captain nor his nephew could 
be found to accompany him, had he 
been diſpoſed; to make ule of their at- 
tendance. He, therefore, after a mo- 
ment's heſitation, repaired to the place 
appointed, in the utmoſt agitation and 
anxiety, leſt the hour ſhould be elapſed 
before his arrival. 1 43 
Crowe was one of thoſe defective 
ſpirits who <annot ſubſiſt for any length 


of time on their own. bottoms. He 


wanted a familiar prop, upon which he 
could diſburden his cares, his doubts, 
and his humours; an humble friend, 
who would endure his caprices, and 
with whom he could communicate free 
of all reſerve and reſtraint. Though he 
loved his nephew's perſon, and admired 
his parts, he conſidered him often as & 


little petulant jackanapes, who pre- 
ſumed upon his ſuperior underſtanding 
and as for Sir Launcelot, there was 


ſomething in his character that over- 
awed the ſeaman, and kept him at a 
diſagreeable diſtance. He had, in this 


dilemma, caſt his eyes upon Timothy 


Crabſhaw, and admitted him to a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of familiarity and fel- 
lowſhip. Theſe companions had been 


employed in ſmoaking a ſocial pipe at 
an alehouſe in the neighbourhood when 


the knight made his excurſion; and re- 
turning to the houſe about ſupper-timeg 
found Mr. Clarke in waiting, 655 

The young lawyer was alarmed when 


he heard the hour of ten without ſeeing 


our adventurer, who had bcen uſed to 
be extremely regular in his ceconomy g 
and the captain and he ſupped in pro- 


found ſilence. Finding, upon enquiry. 


among the ſervants, that the knight 
went out abruptly, in conſequence of 


having received a billet, Tom began to 


be viſited with the apprehenſion of a 
duel; and ſat the beſt part of the night 
by his uncle, ſweating with the expec- 
tation of ſeeing our hero brought home 
a breathleſs corpſe: but no tidings of 
him arriving, -q about two in the 
morning, repaired to his own lodging, 


_ reſo]lved to publiſh a deſcription of Sir 


Launcelot in the newſpapers, if he 
ſhould not appear next day. 15 
Crowe did not paſs the time without 


uneaſineſs. He was extremely con- 


cerned at the thought of ſome miſchief 
having befallen his friend and patron; 


and he was terrified with the apprehen- 


ſions, that in caſe Sir Launcelot was 
murdered, his ſpirit might come and 
2 | 1 give 
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give him notice of his fate, Now he 
had an inſuperable averſion to all cor- 
reſpondence with the dead; and taking 
it for granted that the ſpirit of his de- 
parted friend could not appear to him 
except when he ſhould be alone, and 
a-bed in the dark, he determined to 
paſs the remainder of the night without 
For this purpoſe his firſt 
care was to viſit the garret, in which 


Timothy Crabſhaw lay faſt aſleep, 


ſnoaring with his mouth wide open. 
Him the captain with difficulty rouzed, 
by dint of promiſing to regale him with 
a bowl of rum punch in the kitchen, 


where the fire, which had been extin- 


guiſhed, was ſoon rekindled. The in- 
gredients were fetched from a publick- 
houſe in the neighbourhood; for the 
captain was too proud to'uſe his intereſt 


in the knight's family, eſpecially at 


theſe hours, when all the reſt of the 


ſer vants had retired to their repoſe z and 
he and Timothy drank together until 


day-break, the converſation turning 
upon hobgoblins, and God's revenge 


againſt murder. 


The cook-maid lay in a little apart- 
ment contiguous to the kitchen; and 
whether diſturbed by theſe horrible tales 


of apparitions, or titillated by the ſa- 


voury ſteams that iſſued from the puneh- 


| bowl, ſhe made a virtue of neceſſity, or 


appetite z and dreſſing herſelf in the 
dark, ſuddenly appeared before them, 
to the no ſmall perturbation of both. 
Timothy, in particular, was ſo ſtartled, 
that, in his endeavours to make an haſty 


retreat towards the chimney- corner, he 


overturned the table; the liquor was 
ſpilt, but the bowl was faved by falling 
on a heap of aſhes. Mrs. Cook having 


reprimanded him for his fooliſh fear, 


declared ſhe had got up betimes in 
order to ſcour her ſaucepans; and the 
captain propoſed to have the bowl re- 


pleniſhed, if materials could be pro- 


cured, This difficulty was overcome 


by Crabſhaw; and they ſat down, with 


their new aſſociate, to diſcuſs the ſecond 
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The knight's ſudden diſappearing 


being brought upon the carpet, their 
female companion gave it as her opi- 


nion, that nothing would be ſo likely 
to bring this affair to light, as going to 
a cunning- man, whom ſhe had lately 
conſulted about a ſilver ſpoon that was 
miſlaid; and who told her all the things 
that ſhe ever did, and ever would hap- 


pen to her through the whole courſe of 
her life. 

Her two companions pricked up their 
ears at this intelligence; and Crowe 
aſked if the ſpoon had been found, 
She anſwered in the affirmative; and 
faid, the cunning-man deſcribed to a 
hair the perſon that ſhould be her true 
lover and her wedded huſband; that he 
was a ſea-faring man; that he was 
pretty well ſtricken in years; a little 
paſſionate or ſo; and that he went with 
his fingers clinched-like, as it were, 
The captain began to ſweat at this de- 


ſcription, and mechanically thruſt his 


hands into his pockets; while Crabſhaw, 
pointing to him, told her, he believed 
ſhe had got the right ſow by the ear, 
Crowe grumbled, that mayhap, for all 
that, he ſhould not be brought up by 
ſuch a grappling neither. Then he 
aſked if this cunning-man dealt with 
the devil; declaring, in that caſe he 
would keep clear of him; for why? 
becauſe he muſt have ſold himſelf to 
Old Scratch; and being a ſervant of the 
devil, how could he be a good ſubje& 
to his majeſty? Mrs. Cook aſſured 
him the conjuror was a good Chriſtian, 
and that he gained all his knowledge 
by converſing with the ſtars and planeis, 
Thus ſatisfied, the two friends reſolved 
to conſult him as ſoon as it ſhould be 
light; and being directed to the place 
of his habitation, ſet out for it by ſeven 
in the morning. wm 

They found the houſe forſaken ; and 
had already reached the end of the lane 
in their return; when they were accoſted 
by an old woman, who gave them to 
underſtand, that if they had occaſion for 
the advice of a fortune-teller, as ſhe did 
ſuppoſe they had, from their ſtopping 
at the hquſe where Dr. Grubble lived, 
ſhe would conduct them to a perſon of 
much more eminence in that profeſſion, 
At the ſame time ſhe informed them, 
that the ſaid Grubble had been lately 
ſent to Bridewell; a circumſtance which, 
with all his art, he had not been able to 


| foreſee. The captain, without any 


ſcruple, put himſelf and his companion 
under convoy of this beldame, who, 
through many windings and turnings, 
brought them to the door of a ruinous 
houſe, ſtanding in a blind alley; which 
door having opened with a key drawn 
from her pocket, ſhe introduced them 
into a parlour, where they ſaw no other 
furniture than a naked bench, Fat 
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SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES, 


ſome frightful figures on the bare 
walls, drawn, or rather ſcrawled, with 
charcoal. 5 

Here ſhe left them locked in, until 
he ſhould give the doctor notice of 
their arrival; and they amuſed them- 
ſelves with decyphering theſe characters 
and hieroglyphicks. The firſt figure 
that engaged their attention was that of 
a man hanging upon a gibbet, which 
both conſidered as an unfavourable 
amen, and each endeayoured to avert 
from his own perſun. Crabſhaw ob- 
ſerved, that the figure ſo ſuſpended was 
cloathed in a ſailor's jacket and trow- 
ſers; a truth which the captain could 
not deny; but, on the other hand, he 
Fare, that the ſaid figure exhibited 
the very noſe and chin of Timothy, to- 
gether with the hump on one ſhoulder. 
A. warm diſpute enſued; and being 


maintained with much acrimonious al- 


tercation, might have diſſolved the new- 


cemented friendſhip of thoſe two ori- 
ginals, had it not been interrupted by 


the old ſybil, who, coming into the par- 
lour, intimated that the doctor waited 
for them above. She likewiſe told them 
that he never admitted more than one 
at a time. This hint occaſioned a freſh 


conteſt; the captain inſiſted upon Crab- 


ſhaw's making ſail a-head, 1n order to 
look-out afore; but Timothy. perſiſted 
in refuſing this honour, declaring he 
did not pretend to lead, but he would 
follow, as in duty bound. The old 
gentlewoman abridged the ceremony, 
by leading out Crabſhaw with one 
bang, and Jocking up Crowe with the 
other. | 


The former was dragged vp ſtairs 
like a bear to the ſtake, not without re- 


luctance and terror; which did not at 
all abate at the ſight of the conjuror, 
with whom he was immediately ſhut 
up by his conductreſs, after ſhe had 
told him, in a whiſper, that he muſt 
depoſit a ſhilling in a little black coffin, 
ſupported by ah 

bones croſſed, on a ſtool covered with 
black bays that ſtood in one corner of 


the apartment. The ſquire having 


made this offering with fear and trem- 


bling, ventured to ſurvey the objects 


around him, which were very well calcu- 
lated to augment his confuhon. He ſaw 
divers ſkeletons hung by the head, the 
ſtuffed ſkin of a young alligator, a calf 
with two heads, and ſeveral ſnakes 
| fuſpended from the cielipg, with the 


1man ſkull and thigh - 


2 figure, Then he ſcrawled the paper 
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jaws of a ſhark, and a ſtarved weaſel. 
On another funeral table he beheld two 
ſpheres, between which lay a book 
open, exhibiting outlandiſh characters 
and mathematical diagrams. On one 
ſide ſtood an ink ſtand with paper; and 
behind this detk appeared the. conjuror 
himfelf in ſable veſtments; his head lo 
overſhadowed with hair, that, far from 
contemplating his features, Timothy 
could diſtinguiſh nothing but a long 
white beard, which, for ought he knew, 


might have belonged to a four-legged 


goat, as well as to a two- legged aſtro- 
loger. | 1 

This apparition, which the ſquire 
did not eye without manifeſt diſcom- 
poſure, extending a white wand, made 
certain evolutions oyer- the head of Ti- 


mothy; and having muttered an ejacu- 


lation, commanded him, in a hollow 
tone, to come forward and declare his 
name. Crabſhaw, thus adjured, ad- 


vanced to the altar; and whether from 


deſign, or (which is more probable) 
from confuſion, anſwered, * Samuel 
Crowe.“ The conjuror taking up 
the pen, and making a few ſcratches on 
the paper, exclaimed, in a terrifick ac- 
cent, How! miſcreant! attempt to 
* impoſe upon the ſtars ?—You look 


© more like a crab than a crow, and 


© was born under the ſign of Cancer.“ 


The ſquire, almoſt annihilated by this 


exclamation, feil upon his knees, cry- 
ing, I pray yaw, my Lord Conjuror's 
© worſhip, pardon my ignorance, and 
© down't 'go to, baind me oover to the 
© Red Sea, like—T'ſe a poor Yorkſhire 
© tyke, and wou'd no more cheat the 
© ſtars than I would cheat my own va- 
© ther, as the ſaying is—a muſt be a 
good hand at trapping that catches 
* the ſtars a napping——But, as your 
© honour's worſhip obſerved, my name 

© is Tim Crabſhaw, of the Eaſt Raiding, 
« groom aud ſquair to Sir Launcelot 
« Greaves, baron knaight, and arrant 

« knaight, who ran mad for a wench, 
as your worſhip's conjuration well 
© knoweth. The perſon beo is Cap- 
© tain Crowe; and we coom, by Mar- 
« gery Cook's recommendation, to ſeek 
* after my maſter, who is gone away, 
© or made away, the Lord knows how 
© and where.“ 2 . 
Here he was interrupted by the con- 
juror, who exhorted him to ſit down 
and compoſe himſelf till he ſhould caſt 


an 
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and waving his wand, repeated abun- 
dance of gibberiſh concerning the num- 
ber, the names, the houſes, and revo- 
lutions of the planets, with their con- 
junctions, oppoſitions, ſigns, circles, 
cycles, trines, and trigons. When he 
perceived that this artifice had it's pro- 
per effe& in diſturbing the brain of 
Crabſhaw, he proceeded to tell him, 
from the ſtars, that his name was Crab- 
ſhaw, or Crabſclaw; that he was born 


in the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, of 


poor, yet honeſt parents, and had ſome 
{kill in horſes; that he ſerved a gen- 
tleman whoſe name began with the 
Jetter G -, which gentleman had 
run mad for love, and left his family; 
but whether he would return alive 
or dead, the ftars had not yet deter- 
mined. | 

Poor Timothy was thunder: ſtrudk 
to find the conjuror acquainted with 
all theſe circumſtances; and begged to 
know if he mought be ſo bauld as to ax 
a a queſtion or two about his awn for- 
tune. The aſtrologer pointing to the 
little coffin, our ſquire underitood the 
hint, and depoſited another ſhilling. 
The ſage had recourſe to his book, 
erected another ſcheme, performed once. 
more his airy evolutions with the wand; 
and having recited another myſtical 
preamble, expounded the book of fate 
in theſe words. 5 

© You ſhall neither die by war nor 
© water, by hunger or by thirſt, nor be 
brought to the grave by old age or 
© diſtemper; but, let me ſee—aye, the 
© ſtars will have it ſo—you ſhall be—ex- 
© alted—hah! —aye, that is — hanged 


© for horſe-ſtealing. — © O, good my 


© Jord conjuror!* roared the ſquire, 


© I'd as lief give forty ſhillings as be, 


© hanged,'— Peace, firrah!* cried the 


other, would you contradict or re- 
© yerſe the immutable decrees of fate? 
Hanging is your deſtiny; and hanged 
6 you ſhall be — and comfort yourſelf 
« with the reflection, that as you are not 
« the firſt, ſo neither will you be the laſt 
© to ſwing on Tyburn-tree.” This 
comfortable aſſurance compoſed the 
mind of Timothy, and in a great mea- 
ſure reconciled him to the prediction. 
He now proceeded, in a whining tone, 
to aſk, whether he ſhould ſuffer for the 


firſt fact; whether it would be for a. 


horſe or a mare, and of what colour; 
that he might know when his hour was 
come. The conjuror gravely anſwered, 


that he would ſteal a dappled gelding 
on a Wedneſday, be caſt at the Ol 
Bailey on a Thurſday, and ſuffer on a 


Friday; and he ſtrenuouſly recommend. - 


ed it to him to appear in the cart with 


a noſegay in one hand, and the Whole 


Duty of Man in the other. But if 
in caſe it ſhould be in the winter, 
ſaid the ſquire, © when a noſegay can't 
© be had ??—* Why, then,” replied the 
conjuror, © an orange will do as well.” 
Theſe material points being adjuſted 
to the entire ſatisfaction of Timothy, 
he declared he would beſtow another 
ſhilling to know the fortune of an old 
companion, who truly did not deſerve 


ſo much at his hands; but he could not 


help loving him better than ever a friend 
he had in the world. So ſaying, he 


dropped a third offering in the coffin, 
and dehred to know the fate of his 


horſe Gilbert. The aſtrojoger having 
again conſulted his art, pronounced 


that Gilbert would die of the ſtaggers, 


and his carcaſe be given to the hounds; 
a ſentence which made a much deeper 
impreſſion upon Crabſhaw's mind than 
did the prediction of his own untimely 


and diſgraceful fate. He ſhed a plen- 


teous ſhower of tears, and his grief 
broke forth in ſome paſſionate expreſ- 
ſions of tenderneſs. At length he told 
the aſtrologer he would go and ſend 
up the captain, who wanted to conſult 


him about 7 Cook, becauſe as 


how ſhe had informed him, that Dr. 


SGrubble had deſcribed juſt ſuch ano- 


ther man as the captain for her true 
love; and he had no great ſtomach to 


the match, if ſo be as the ſtars were 


not bent upon their coming together. 
Accordingly the ſquire being diſ- 
miſſed by the conjuror, deſcended to 
the parlour with a rueful length of face; 
which being perceived by the captain, 
he demanded, What cheer, ho? with 
ſome ſigns of apprehenſion. Crabſhaw 
making no return to this ſalute, he aſk- 
ed if the conjuror had taken an obſer- 


vation, and told him any thing. Then 


the other replied, he had told him more 
than he defired to Know. Why, an 


that be the caſe,” ſaid the ſeaman, 


I have no occaſion to go aloft this 
trip, brother.? 

This evaſion would not ſerve his 
turn, Old Tiſiphone was at hand, and 
led him up, growling, into the hall of, 
audience, which he did not examine 
without trepidation, Having been di- 

rected 
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ceremony was 
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reſted to the coffin, where he preſented 


half a crown, in hope of renderin 


the fates more propitious, the uſual. 
rformed; and the doc - 
tor addreſſed. him in theſe words: 70 7 


« proach, Raven. The captain a 


ing, © You an't much miſtaken, 
brother, ſaid he, © heave your eye 


© jnto the binnacle, and box your com- 
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© ſpy foul weather before it comes; 
© damn your eyes] why. did not you 

0 * us warning of this here ſquall? 

© Blaſt my limbs! I'll make you give 
© an account of this here damned, 
© horrid, confounded murder, d'ye ſee. 
© —mayhap you yourſelf was concern- 
* ed, dye ſee. For my own part, hro- 
© ther, i 


put my truſt in God, and ſteer 

© by the compaſs, and I value not your 

« paw-wawing, and your conjuration 

of a rope's end, d'ye ſee. * 
The conjuror was by no means pleaſ- 

ed either with the matter or the man- 

ner of this addreſs: he therefore began 


« paſs, you'll. find I'm a Crowe, not a 
Raven; . tho'f, indeed, they be both 
© fowls of a feather, as the ſaying is.“ 
wo know it,” cried the conjuror, 
thou art a northern crow=a ſea crow; 
© not a crow of prey, but a crow to 


© be preyed upon—a crow to be pluck- 
© ed—to be flayed—to be baſted—to be 
« broiled by Margery upon the gridiron 


to ſoothe the captain's choler, by repre- 
ſenting that he did not pretend to om- 
nifcience, which was the attribute of 


© of matrimony— The novice chang- 
ing colour at this denunciation, © I do 
« underſtand your ſignals, brother, ' ſaid 
he; * and if it be ſet down in the log- 


God alone; that human art was fallible 
and imperfe&t; and all that it could 
perform, was to diſcover certain partial 
circumſtances of any particular objedt 


book of fate that we muſt grapple, 


© why then ware timbers. But as I 


© know how the land lies, d'ye ſee, 
and the current of my inclination ſets 
© me off, I ſhall haul vp cloſe to the 
© wind, and mayhap we ſhall clear 
© Cape Margery. But, howſomever, 
© we ſhall leave that reef in the fore- 
© top-ſail:—TI was bound upon another 
© voyage, d'ye ſee—to look and to ſee, 
© and to know, if ſo be as how I could 
© pick up any intelligence along-ſhore 
concerning my friend Sir Launcelot, 
© who ſlipped his cable laſt night, and 
haz loſt company, d'ye ſee.— What!” 
exclaimed the cunning man, © art thou 
ana crow, and can'ſt not ſmell carrion? 
© Tf thou wouldſt grieve for Greaves, 


© behold his naked carcaſe lies unbu- 


© ried, to feed the kites, the crows, 
© the gulls, the rooks, and ravens.'— 
What, broach'd to?*—* Dead! as a 
_ © bail'd lobſter. '*—"Odd's heart, friend, 
© theſe are the heavieſt tidings I have 
© heard theſe ſeven long years—there 
©. muſt have been deadly odds when he 
© lowered his top-ſails — Smite my 
© eyes! I had rather the Mufti had 
© foundered at ſea, with myſelf and all 
my generation on board—Well fare 
© thy ſoul, flower of the world! Had 
© honeſt Sam Crowe been within hail 
but what ſignifies palavering.“ 


Here the tears of unaffected ſorrow flow-_ 


ed plentifully down the furrows of the 
ſeaman's cheeks—then his grief giv- 
15 way to his indignation, Hark ye, 
* brother conjuror, ſaid he, you can 


to which it's enquiries were directed: 

that being queſtioned by the other man 
concerning the cauſe of his maſter's 
diſappearing, he had exerciſed his ſkill 
upon the ſubject, and found reaſon to 
believe that Sir Launcelot was aſſaſſi- 


nated; that he ſhould think himſelf hap- 
py in being the inſtrument of 1 ug 


the murderers to juſtice, though he fore- 
ſaw they would of themſelves ſave him 
that trouble, for they would quarrel. 
about dividing the ſpoil, and one would 


give information againſt the other. 


The proſpe& of this ſatisfaRion - 
appeaſed the reſentment, and in ſome 
meaſure mitigated the grief of Cap- 
tain Crowe, who took his leave with 
out much ceremony; and being joined 
by Crabſhaw, proceeded with a heavy 
heart to the houſe of Sir Launce- 
lot, where they found the domeſticks 
at breakfaſt, without exhibiting the 
leaſt ſymptom of concern for their ah- 
ſent matter. Crowe had been wiſe 
enough to conceal from Crabſhaw what 


he had learned of the knight's fate. 


This fatal intelligence he reſerved for 
the ear of his nephew Mr. Clarke, who 
did not fail to attend him in the forenoon. 
As for the ſquire, he did nothing 
but ruminate in rueful filence upon the 
dappled gelding, the noſegay, and the 
predicted fate of Gilbert: him he 
forthwith viſited in the ſtable, and ſa- 
luted with the kiſs of peace. Then he 
bemoaned his fortune with tears; and, 
by the ſound of his own lamentation, 
was lulled aſleep among the litter, 


'Y CHAP. 


—— —— — 


à man of no very prepoſſe 


planation he demanded; 
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CHAP. xl. 


1 WHICH THE CLOUDS THAT CO- 
VER THE CATASTROPHE BEGIN 
70 DISPERSE. 


E muſt now leave Captain 
| Crowe, and his nephew Mr. 
Clarke, arguing with great vehemence 
about the fatal intelligence obtained 
from the conjuror, and penetrate at 
once the veil that concealed our hero, 
Know, then, reader, that Sir Launce- 
lot Greaves repairing to the place de- 
ſcribed in the billet which he had re- 
ceived, was accoſted by a perſon muf- 
fled in a cloak, who began to amuſe 
him with a feigned ſtory of Aurelia; to 


which, while he liſtened with great at- 


tention, he found himſelf ſuddenly ſur- 
rqunded by armed men, who ſeized and 
pinioned down his arms, took away his 
ſword, and conveyed him by force into 
a hackney-coach provided for the pur- 
poſe. In vain he expoſtulated on this 
violence with three perſons who accom- 


panied him in the vehicle: he could not 


extort one word by way of reply; and, 


from their gloomy. àſpects, he began to 
be apprehenſive of aſſaſſination. Had 
the carriage paſſed through any fre- 
quented place, he would have endea- 
voured to alarm the inhabitants; but it 


was already clear of the town, and his 


conductors took care to avoid all vil- 


lages and inhabited houſes. 


After having travelled about two 
miles, the coach ſtopped at a large iron 
gate; which being opened, our adven- 
turer was led in ſilence through a ſpa- 


cious houſe into a tolerably decent apart - 


ment, which he underſtood was intend. 
ed for his bed- chamber. In a few mi- 


nutes after his arrival, he was viſited by 
ſing appear- 
ance, who endeavoured to ſmoothe his 
countenance, which was naturally ſtern; 


welcomed our adventurer to his houſe, 


exhorted him to be of good chear, aſ- 


{uring * he ſhould want for nothing, 
1 


und deſired to know what he would 


chuſe for ſupper. . 


Sir Launcelot, inanſwer to this civil 


addreſs, begged he would explain the 
nature of his confinement, and the 
reaſons for. which his arms were tied. 
like thoſe of the worſt malef2Ror s the 
other poſtponed till ee. the ex- 

ut, in the 
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maleueenn time, unbound bis fetters, and, 


as he declined eating, left him aloneto 
his repoſe. He took care, however, in 
retiring, to double- lock the door of the 
room, whoſe windows were grated on 
the outſide with iron. 
The knight being thus abandoned to 
his own meditations, began to rumi- 
nate on the preſent adventure with equal 
ſurprize and concern; but the more 
he revolved circumftances, ' the more 
was he perplexed in his conjectures. 
According to the ſtate of the mind, a' 
very ſubtle philoſopher is often puzzled 
by a very plain propoſition; and this was 
thecaſe of ouradventurer. What made 
the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon his mind, 
was a notion that he was apprehended 
on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices, 


by a warrant from the ſecretary of ſtate, 


in confequence of ſome falſe, malicious 
information; and that his priſon was no 
other than the houſe of a meſſenger, 
ſet apart for the accommodation of ſu- 
ſpected perſons. In this opinion he 
comforted himſelf by recollecting his 
own conſcious innocence, and reflect. 
ing that he ſhould be intitled to the pri- 
vilege of habeas corpus, as the act in- 
cluding that ineſtimable jewel was hap- 
pil r not ſuſpended at this time. . 
onſoled by this ſelf-aſſurance, nge 
quietly reſigned himſelf to ſlumber; 
but before he fell aſleep, he was very 
diſagreeably undeceived in his conjec- 
ture. His ears were all at once ſaluted 
with a noiſe from the next room, con- 
veyed in diſtin bounces againſt the 
wainſcot ; then an hoarſe voice exclaim- 
ed, © Bring up the artillery—let Bru- 
 tandorf's brigade advance detach 
© my black huſlars to ravage the coun- 
© try—let them be new-booted—take 
© particular care of the ſpur-leathers— 
© make a deſart of Lufatia=bombard . 
© the ſuburbs of Pera—go, tell my bro- 
© ther Henry to paſs the Elbe at Meiſſen 
© with forty battalions and fifty ſqua- 
* drons—So ho, you Major General 
© Donder, why don't you finiſh your 
© ſecond parallel ?—fend hither the en- 
< gineer Schittenbach—T'll lay all the 
© thoes in my ſhop, the breach will be 
< praæticable in four and twenty hours 
don't tell me of your works—you 
c a4 your works may be damn'd!” 
Aſſuredly, ' cried another voice from 
a. different quarter, he that thinks to 
© be ſaved by works is in a ſtate of ut- 
© ter. reprobation I myſelf was a pro- 
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e phane weaver, and truſted to the rot · 
«© tennefs of works—l kept my Ee. 
men and prentices at conſtant work, 
« and my heart was ſet upon the riches 
« of this world, which was a wicked 
© work but now I have got a glimpſe 
© of the new light—l feel the opera- 
© tions of grace am of the new birth 
I abhor good works—l deteſt all 
« working but the working of the Spi- 
© rit—Avaunt, Satan -O! how I 
© thirſt for communication with our 
© ſiſter Jolly l N 
The communication is already 
© open with the Marche, ſaid the firſt; 
© but as for thee, thou caitiff, who haſt 
4 r to diſparage my works, III 
have thee rammed into a mortar with 
_ © adoublecharge of powder, and thrown 
© into the enemy's quarters. 

This dialogue operated like a train 
upon many other inhabitants of the 
place; one ſwore he was within three 
vibrations of finding the longitude, 
when this noiſe confounded his calcu- 
lation; a ſecond, in broken Engliſh, 

complained he vas diſtorped in the mo- 
ment of de proſhection; a third, in the 
character of his holineſs, denounced 
interdiction, excommunication, and ana- 
themas; and ſwore by St. Peter's keys, 
they ſhould how] ten thouſand years in 
purgatory, without the benefit of a 


lingle maſs. A fourth began to halloo 


in all the vociferation of a fox-hunter 
in the chace; and, in an inſtant, the 
whole houſe was in an uproar. : 
The clamour, however, was of a ſhort 
duration. The different chambers be- 
ing opened ſucceſſively, every indivi- 
dual was effectually ſilenced by the 
ſound of one cabaliſtical word, which 
| was no other than waiftcoat: a charm 
which at once cowed the King of P=—, 


diſpoſſeſſed the fanatick, dumb - founded 


the mathematician, diſmayed the alche- 
miſt, depoſed the pope, and deprived 
the ſquire of all utterance. | 
Dur adventurer was no longer in 
doubt concerning the place to which he 
had been conveyed; and the more he 
reflected on his ſituation, the more he 
was overwhelmed with the moſt per- 
plexing chagrin. He could not con- 
ceive by whoſe means he had been im- 
mured in a mad-houſe;z but he hearti- 
ly ky organ of his knight-errantry, as 
a frolick which might have very ſerious 
conſequences with reſpect to his fu- 
due life and fortune. After mature 


- 
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deliberation, he reſolved ta demean 
himſelf with the utmoſt circumſpec- 
tion, well knowing that every violent 
tranſport would be interpreted into an 
undeniable ſymptom of inſanity. He 
was not without hope of being able to 
move his gaoler by a due”adminiftra- 
tion of that which is generally more 
efficacious than all the flowers of elo- 
cution; but when he roſe in the motn- 
ing, he found his pockets had been 
carefully examined, and ernptied of all 


ar 4's and caſh. 


he keeper entering, he enquired 
about theſe particulars ; and was given 
to underſtand, that they were al] ſafely 
depoſited for his uſe, to be forth com- 


ing at a proper ſeaſon : but, at preſent, 


as he ſhould want for nothing, he had 
no occaſion for money. The knight 


acquieſced in this declaration, and eat 
his breakfaſt in quiet. wt nas, 

About eleven, he received a viſit from 
the phyſician, who contemplated his 
looks with great ſolemnity; and hav= 
ing examined his pulſe, ſhook his head, 
ſaying, © Well, Sir, how d'ye do? 


© come, don't be dejected every mng | 


© 1s for the beſt—you are in very go 


© hands, Sir, I aſſure you; and Idare 
. © ſay will refuſe nothing that may be 
* thought conducive to the recovery of 


© your health.” 


'* Doſtor,* ſaid our hero, if it ie 

not an improper queſtion to aſk, I 

ſhould be glad to know your opinion 
0 


of my dilorder.'—t O! Sir, as to 


very common in this couniry a ſort 


© denoting a morbid exceſs of ſenſation, 


'© ſeems to imply, that ſenſation itſelf 


© is owing to the looſe coheſion pf 
© thoſe material particles which conſti- 
«© tute the nervous ſubſtance, inaſmuch 
« as the quantity of every effect mult he 


« proportionable to it's cauſe; now, 


« you'll pleaſe to take notice, Sir, if the 
© caſe were really what theſe words 


© ſeem to import, all bodies whoſe pax= 


© ticles do not cohere with top great a 
« degree of proximity, would be ner- 


vous; thats, 8 with ſenfation— 
54 
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that, replied the phyſician, your 
diſorder is a— kind of a=—=Sir, tis 


of a“ Do you think my diſtemper 

is madneſs, doctor? O Lordi 
Sir — not abſolute madneſs no- not 
madneſs— you have heard, no doubt, 
of what is called a weakneſs of the 
nerves, Sir—though that is a very 

inaccurate expreſſion; for this phraſe, 
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© you'll do very well—S1r, your hum- 
© ble ſervant,” 
So ſaying, he retired ; and our ad- 


venturer could not but think it was 
very hard that one man ſhould not dare 
to aſk the moſt ordinary queſtion with- 
out being reputed mad, while another 
mould talk nonſenſe by the hour, and 


yet be eſteemed as an oracle. 
The maſter of the houſe finding Sir 


Launcelot ſo tame and tractable, in- 


dulged him after dinner with a walk 
in a little private garden, under the eye 
of a ſervant who followed him at a diſ- 
tance: here he was ſaluted by a brother 
priſoner, a man ſeemingly turned of 


thirty, tall and thin, with ſtaring eyes, 


a hook noſe, and a face covered with 
pimples. 


The uſual compliments having paſſed, 


the ſtranger, without farther ceremony, 
aſked if he would oblige him with a 
chew of tobacco, or could ſpare him a 
"mouthful of any fort of cordial, de- 
claring he had not taſted brandy ſince 
he came to the houſe. The knight aſ- 
| fured him it was not in his power to 
comply with his requeſt ; and began to 


aſk ſome queſtions relating to the cha- 


racter of their landlord, which the 
ſtranger repreſented in very unfavour- 
ble colours. He deſcribed him as a 


ruffian, capable of undertaking the 


darkeſt ſchemes of villainy. He ſaid, 
his houſe was a repoſitory of the moſt 
flagrant iniquities; that it contained ſa- 
rhers kidnapped by their children, wives 
. confined by their huſbands, gentlemen 
of fortune esd by their relations, 
and innocent perſons immured by the 


malice of their adverſaries, He affirm- 
ed this was his own caſe; and aſked, if 


dour hero had never heard of Dick Diſ- 


tich, the poet and ſatiriſt, * Ben Bul- 


lock and J, ſaid he, were confi- 
dent againſt the world in arms—did _ 
you never ice his Ode to me, begin- 
- © ningſwith, ©* Fair, blooming youth?“ 
We were ſworn brothers, admired _ 
and praiſed, and quoted each other, 
Sir: we denounced war againſt all 
the world, actors, authors, and cri- 
© ticks; and haying drawn the ſword, ' 
_ * threw away the 838 puſned 
through thick and thin, hacked and 
_ © hewed helter-ikelter, and became as 
« formidable to the writers of the age 


as the Bœotian band of Thebes, My 
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Sit, I ſhall order ſome cooling things, 
to keep you in due temperature ; and 


© friend Bullock, indeed, was ance roll- 
ed in the kennel ; but foon— 


£ He vig rous roſe, and from th' effluvia 
| © ſtrong 1 8 
s Imbib'd new life, and ſcour'd and ſtunk 
„along.“ 


© Here is a ſatire, which J wrote in an 
„ alehouſe when I was drunk—T can 
< prove it by the evidence of the land- 
lord and his wife: I fancy you'll own 
© I have ſome right to ſay, with my 
friend Horac 24 


cc I me commorit, meliùs non tangere clama; 


The knight, having peruſed the pa- 
pers, declared his opinion, that the 
verſes were tolerably good; but at the 
| ſame time obſerved, that the author had 
reviled, as ignorant dunces, ſeveral 
perſons who had writ with reputation, 
and were generally allowed to have ge- 


be allowed to his capacity. 


tiriſt, a pack of impertinent raſcals! 
© I tell you, Sir, Ben Bullock and 1 
© had determined to cruſh all that were 
© not of our own party—beſides, I ſaid 
before, this piece was written 'in 
drink.“ Was you drunk too when 
it was printed and publiſhed?'—* Yes; 


maudlin, till my enemies, on pretence 
that my brain was turned, conveyed 
me to this infernal manhon.” 

They ſeem to have been your beſt 
friends,* ſaid the knight, and have 
put the moſt tender interpretation on 
your conduct; for, waving the plea of 
inſanity, your character muſt ſtand as 
that w a man who hath ſome ſmall 
ſhare of genius, without an atom of 


6 
4 
6 
* 
© was never otherwiſe than drunk or 
0 
. 
* 


laſhed in his Dunciad, there was not 
one who did not richly deſerve the 
imputation of dullneſs; and every 
one of them had provoked the ſatiriſt 
by a perſonal attack. In this reſpect 
the Engliſh poet was much more ho- 
neſt than his French pattern Boileau, 
who ſtigmatized ſeveral men of ac- 
knowledged genius; ſuch as Qui- 
nault, Perrault, and the celebrated 
Lulli; for which reafon every oy 

| 0 
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«© Flebit et inſignis toto cantabitur urbe..— 


nius: a circumſtance that would de- 
tract more from his candour than could 


Damn their genius !* cried the ſa- 


the printer ſhall make affidavit that I 


integrity. Of all thoſe whom Pope 
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of a liberal turn muſt, in ſpite of all © reftion. Should I employ the force 


© his poetical merit, deſpiſe him as a 
« rancorous knave. If this diſingenu- 
© ous conduct cannot be forgiven in a 
« writer of his ſuperior genius, who 
« will pardon it in you, whoſe name is 
'E not half emerged from obſcurity ?? 

« Hearkye, friend," replied the bard, 
© keep your pardon and your counſel 
for thoſe who aſk it; or, if you will 
« force them upon people, take one piece 
« of advice in return. If you don't 
like your preſent ſituation, apply for 
a committee without delay; they'll 
find you too much of a fool to have the 
© leaſt tinture of madneſs ; and you'll 


© be releaſed without farther ſcruple: 


© in that caſe I ſhall rejoice in your de- 
© liverance z you will be freed from con- 
« finement, and I ſhall be happily de- 
« prived of your converſation,” {oC 

So ſaying, he flew off at a tangent, 
znd our knight could not help ſmiling 
at the peculiar virulence of his diſpoſi- 
tion. Sir Launcelot then endeavoured 
to enter into converſation with his at- 
tendant, by aſking how long Mr. Diſ- 
tich had reſided in the houſe ; but he 


might as well have addreſſed himſelf to 
à Turkiſh mute: the fellow either pre- 


tended ignorance, or retuſed an anſwer 
to every queſtion that was propoſed. 
He would not even diſcloſe the name of 
his landlord, nor inform him where- 
abouts the houſe was ſituated. | 
TRY himſelf agitated with impa- 
tience an 
his apartment; and the door being 
locked upon him, began to review, not 
without horror, the particulars of his 
fate. How little reaſon, ſaid he to 
himſelf, © have we to boaſt of the bleſ- 
© fings enjoyed by the Britiſh ſubject, if 
© he holds them on ſuch a precarious 
© tenure : if a man of rank and property 
* may be thus kidnapped, even in the 
'* midſt of the capital; if he may be 
© ſeizedby ruffians, inſulted, robbed, and 
© conveyed to ſuch a priſon as this, from 
* which there ſeems to be no poſſibility 
Jof eſcape; ſhould I be indulged with 
pen, ink, and paper, and appeal to 
my relations, or to the magiſtrates of 
my country, my letters would be in- 
tercepted by thoſe who ſuperintend 
© my- confinement. Should I try to 
alarm the nejghbgurhood, my cries 
© would be neglected as thoſe of ſome 
unhappy lunatick underngceſlary cor- 


indignation, he returned to 


© which Heaven has lent me, I 1 0 
ter 


© imbruemy hands in blood; and, a 


© all, find it impoſſible to eſcape through 
© a number of ſucceſhve doors, locks, 


© bolts, and centinels. Should I en- 
© deavour to tamper with the ſervant, 
© he might diſcover my deſign, and then 
© I ſhould be abridged of the littlecom- 
fort I enjoy. People may inveigh 


© apainſt the Baſtile in France, and the 


© Inquiſition in Portugal; but I would 


© aſk, if either of theſe be in reality ſo 


© dangerous or dreadful as a' private 
© mad-hovuſe in England, under the di- 
© reftion of a rufhan ? The Baſtile is 


© a ſtate-priſon, the Inquiſition is a 
© ſpiritual tribunal z but both are under 
© the direction of government. It ſel- 


dom, if ever, happens, that a man 


« entirely innocent is confined in either; 
cor, if he ſhould, he lays his account 
„with a legal trial before eſtabliſhed 


« judges, But in England, the moſt 


innocent perſon upon earth is liable 
to be immured for life under the pre- 


© text of Junacy ; ſequeſtered from his 
© wife, children, and friends; robbed 


of his fortune; deprived even of 
© neceſſaries; and ſubjected to the 
© moſt brutal treatment from a low- 


* bred barbarian, who raiſes an ample 


fortune on the miſery of his-fellow- 


© creatures, and may, during his whole 

© life, practiſe this horrid oppreſſion 

© without queſtion or controul.* _ > 
This uncomfortable reverie was in- 


terrupted by a very unexpected ſound 


that ſeemed to iſſue from the other fide 


of a thick party-wall. It was a ſtrain 


of vocal muſick, more plaintive than 
the widowed turtle's moan, more ſweet 
and raviſhing than Philomel's love- 
warbled ſong. Through his ear it in- 
ſtantly pierced into his heart; for at 
once he recognized it to be the voice of 


his adored Aurelia, Heavens! what 


was. the agitation of his ſoul, when he 


made this diſcovery! How did every | 


nerve quiver } How did his heart throb 
with the moſt violent emotion ! He ran 
round the room in diſtraction, foaming 
like a lion in the tail—then he placed 
his ear cloſe to the partition, and liſtened 


as if his whole ſoul was exerted in his 
ſenſe of hearing. When the ſound 


ceaſed to vibrate on his ear, he threw 
himſelf on the bed; he groaned with 


anguiſn, he exclaimed in broken acents; 


and, 
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and, in all probability, his heart wovld 


Have burſt, had not the violence of his 
forrow found vent in a flood of tears. 
Theſe firſt tranſports were ſucceeded 
by a fit of impatience, which had well- 
nigh deprived him of his ſenſes in good 


earneſt. His ſurprize at finding his loſt 


-urelia in ſuch a place, the ſeeming 
impoſſibility of relieving her, and his 
unlpeakable eagerneſs to contrive ſome 


ſcheme for profiting by the intereſtingdiſ- 


<overy he had made, concurred in brew- 
ing up a ſecond extaſy, during which 
de acted a thouſand extravagancies, 
which it was well for him the attendants 
did not obſerve. Perhaps it was well 


lor the ſervant that he did not enter 


while the paroxyſm prevailed; had this 
been the caſe, he might have met with 
the fate of Lychas, whom Hercules in 
his frenzy deſtroyed. | | 

Before the cloth was laid for ſupper, 
he was calm enough to conceal the diſ- 
order of his mind: but he complained 
of the head-ache, and deſired he might 
be next day viſited by the phyſicianz to 
whom he reſolved to explain himſelf 
in ſuch a manner as ſhould. make an 


 awpreſſjon upon him, provided he was 


not altogether deſtitute of conſcience 


| and humanity. 


THE KNOT THAT PUZZLES HUMAN 
WISDOM, THE HAND OF FOR- 
TUNE SOMETIMES WILL UNTIE, 
FAMILIAR AS HER CARTER. 


 J'X7 HEN the doctor made his next 


appearance in Sir Launcelot's 


apartment, the knight addreſſed him in 


theſe words: Sir, the practice of me- 


4 dicine is one of the moſt honourable 
s profeſlions exerciſed among the ſons 
of men; a profeſſion which hath been 


revered at all periods, and in all na- 


„ tions, and even held ſacred in the maſt 


© poliſhed ages of antiquity. . The 
* tcope:of it is to preſerve the beings 
fel- 


4 and ccnfirm the health of our 


low creatures; of conſequence, to 
* ſuſtain. the bleſſings of lſociety, and 
« cxown life with fruition. The cha- 
4 racter of a phy ſician, therefore, not 


only ſuppoſes natural ſagacity and 
acquired erudition, but it alſo implies 


© every delicacy of ſentiment, every 
* tenderneſs of nature, and every Vige 
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tue of humanity, Thattheſe qualities 
* are centered in you, doctor, I would 
willingly believe; but it will be ſuf. 
ficient for my purpoſe, that you are 
poſſeſſed of common integrity. To 
whoſe concern Lam indebted for your 
viſits, you beſt know: but if you un- 
derſtand the art of medicine, you muſt 
be ſenſible, by this time, that with 
reſpect to me your preſcriptions are 
altogether unneceſſary—Come, Sir, 
you cannot—you don't. believe that 
my intelleQs are diſordered. Yet, 
granting me to be really. under the 
influence of that deplorable mala- 
dy, no perſon has a right to treat me 
as a lunatick, or to ſue out a com- 
miſſion, but my neareſt k indred. 
That you may not plead ignorance of 
my name and family, you ſhall un. 
derſtand that I am Sir Launcelot 
Greaves, of the county of York, Ba- 
ronet; and that my neareſt relation is 
Sir Reginald Meadows, of Cheſhire, 
the eldeſt ſon of my mother's ſiſter 
that gentleman, I am ſure, had no 
concern in ſeducing me, by falſe pre- 
tences, under the clouds of night, into 
the fields, where I was ſurprized, over. 
powered, and kidnapped by armed 
ruffians. Had he really believed me 
inſane, he would have proceeded ac- 
cording to the dictates of honour, hu- 
manity, and the laws of his country. 
Situated as I am, I have a right, by 
making application to the loxd-chan- 
cellor, to be tried by a jury of honeſt 
men — But of that right I cannot avail 
myſelf while I remain at the mercy 
of a brutal miſcreant, in whoſe houſe 
I am incloſed, unleſs you contribute 


fore, I demand, as you are a gentle- 
man, a Chriſtian, and a fellow-ſub- 
ject; who, though every other motive 
ſhould be overlooked, ought to intereſt 
himſelf in my caſe as a common con- 
cernz.and concur, with all your power, 
towards the puniſhment of thoſe wha 
© dare commit ſuch outrages againſt the 
© liberty of your country * 
The doctor ſeemed to be a little diſ- 
concerted ; but, after ſome recollection, 
reſumed his air of ſufficiency and 1m- 
tance, and aſſured our adventurer, 


he would do him all the ſervice. in his 
power; but, in the mean time, adviſed 


im to take the potion be had pre- 
ſcribed. YE 2 7 

The knight's eyes lightning with in- 

R dignations 


your aſſiſtance. Your aſſiſtance, there- 
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dignation, I am now convinted,” cried” 
he, © that you are an accomplice in the 


« yillainy that has been 323 upon 
me; that you are a ſordid wretch, 
« without principle or feeling, a diſgrace 
© to the faculty, and a reproach to hu- 
man nature—yes, ſirrah, you are the 
« moſt perfidious of all aſſaſſins you 
care the hireling miniſter of the worſt 


c of all villains; who, from motives 
even baſer than malice, envy, and re- 


«-yenge, rob the innocent of all the 
comforts of life, brand them with the 
« imputation of madnefs, the moſt cruel 
«ſpecies of flander, and wantonly pro- 
«tra& their miſery, by leaving them in 


6 the moſt ſhocking confinement; a prey 


to reflections infinitely more bitter 
c than death but I will be calm do 
me juſtice at your peril. I demand 
«the protection of the legiflature—if I 
sam refuſed—remember, a day of 
©reckoning will come—you an 
©reft of the miſcreants: who have com- 
© bined againſt me, muſt, in order to 
© cloak your treachery, have recourſe 
© to murder; an expedient which I be- 


_ ©hieve you very capable of embracing, 


© or a man of my rank and character 
cannot be much longer conceated— 
© 'Tremble, caitiff, at the thoughts of 
© my releaſe—in the mean time, be 
© gone, leſt my juſt refentment impel 
© me to daſh'out your brains upon that 
© marble—Away— | 2 85 


The honeſt doctor was not ſo firmly 


perſuaded of his patient*slunacy as to re- 

ect his advice; which he made what haſte 
bh could to follow, when an unexpected 
accident intervened, | 


That this may be properly introduced, 


we muſt return to the knights brace of 
truſty friends, Captain Crowe and Law- 
yer Clarke, whom we left in ſorrowful 
deliberation upon the fate of their pa- 
tron. Clarke's genius being rather 
more fruitful in reſources than that of 
the ſeaman, he ſuggeſted an advertiſe- 
ment, which was accordingly inſerted 
in the daily papers; importing that, 
© Whereas a gentleman of conſiderable 
© rank and fortune had ſuddenly diſ- 
appeared, on ſuch a night, from his 
© houſe near Golden Square, in conſe- 
© quence of a letter delivered to him by 


© '2 porter; and there is great reaſon to 


© believe ſome violence hath been of- 
© fered to his life: any perſon capable 
*. of giving ſuch information as may 
$. tend to clear up this dark tranſacti 


! 
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© ſhall, by applying to Mr. Thomas 
© Clarke, attorney, at his lodgings in 
« Upper Brook Street, receive proper 
© ſecurity for the reward of one hun- 
«-dred guineas, to be paid to him upon 


his making the drſcovery required.? 


The porter who delivered the letter 
appeared accordingly, but could give no 
other information except that it was put 
into his hand, with a ſhilling, by a man 
mufffed up in a great coat, who ſtopped 
him for the purpoſe, in his paſſing 
— . Street. It was neceſſary 
that the advertiſement ſhould produce 
an effect upon another perſon, Who was 


no other than the hack ney-coachman 


who drove our hero to the place of his 
impriſonment. This fellow had been 
enjoined ſeereſy, and, indeed, bribed to 
hold his tongue, by a conſiderable gra- 
tification z which, it was ſuppoſed; 
would have been effectual, as the man 
was a maſter-coachman in good cit- 

cumftances, and well known to the 
keeper of the mad-houſe, by whom he 

had been employed on former occaſtons 
of the fame nature. Perhaps his fide- 
Itty to his employer, reinforced by the 
hope of many future jobbs of that kind, 
might have been proof againſt the offer 
of fifty pounds; but double that ſum 
was a temptation he could not reſiſt. 
He no ſooner read the mtimation in the 
Daily Advertiſer over his morning's pot 
at an alehouſe, than he entered into con- 


fultation with his own thoughts; and 


having no reaſon to doubt that this was 
the very fare he had conveyed, he re- 
ſolved to earn the reward, and abftain 


from all ſuch adventures in time com- 


ing. He had the precaution, however, 
to take an attorney along with him to 
Mr. Clarke, who enter iy into a condi- 
tional bond; and, with the aſſiſtance of 
his uncle, depoſited the money, to be 
foxthcoming when the conditions ſhould 
be fulfilled. Theſe previous 2 
being taken, the coachman declare 
what he knew, and diſcovered the houſe 
in which Sir Launcelot had been im- 
mured, He, moreover, accompanied 
our two adherents to a judge's cham- 
ber, where he made oath to the truth 
of his information; and a warrant was 
immediately granted to ſearch the houſe 
of Bernard Shackle, and fet at liberty 
Sir Launcelot Greaves, if there found. 
Fortified with this authority, they 
engaged a conſtable with a formidable 
polie; and embarking them in-coaches, 
s ; 2 5 ; - ſepaireds 
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admitted them, though not without be- 


traying evident ſymptoms of conſterna - 
tion. One of the ſervants directing them, 


by his maſter's order, to Sir Launcelot's 


apartment, they hurried up ſtairs in a 
body, dccafioning ſuch a noiſe as did 
not fail to alarm the phyſician, who. 


had juſt opened the door to retire when 
he perceived their-irruption. Captain 


Crowe conjecturing he was guilty, from 


the confuſion that appeared in his coun- 
tenance, made no ſcruple of ſeizing him 
by the collar as he endeavoured to re- 
treat z while the tender-hearted Tom 
Clarke, running up to the knight with 
his eyes brimful of joy and affection, 


forgot all the forms of diſtant reſpect, 


and throwing his arms around his neck, 
blubbered in his botom. 

- Qur hero did not receive this proof of 
his attachment unmoved. He ftrained 
bim in his embrace, honoured him with 
the title of his deliverer, and aſked him 


by what miracle he had diſcovered the 


lace of his confinement. 'The lawyer 
fm to unfold the various ſteps he 


had taken, with equal minuteneſs and 


felf- complacency ;z when Crowe, drag- 
ging the doctor ſtill by the collar, ſhook 
bis old friend by the hand, proteſting 


be was never ſo overjoyed ſince he got 


clear of a Sallee Rover on the coaſt of 
Barbary; and that two glaſſes ago he 
would have ſtarted all the money he 


had in the world, in the hold of any 


man who would have ſnewn Sir Laun- 
celot ſafe at his moorings. The knight, 
having made a proper return to this ſin- 
cere manifeſtation of good - will, deſired 


him to diſmiſs that worthleſs fellow, 


meaning the doctor; who, finding him- 
ſelf releaſed, withdrew with ſome preci- 
pitation. | | 

Then our adventurer, attended by 
bis friends, walked with a deliberate 


| — to the outward gate, which he 


ound open; and getting into one of 
the coaches, was entertained by the way 
to his own houle with a detail of every 
meaſure which had been purſued for his 
releaſe, WEE. 
In his own. parlour he found Mrs. 
Dolly Cowſlip, who had been waiting 
with great fear and impatience for the 
iſſue of Mr. Clarke's adventure. She 
now fell upon her knees, and bathed 
the knight's hands with tears of joy; 
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repaired, with all poſſible expedition, to 
the houſe of Mr. Shackle, who did not 
think proper to diſpute their claim; but 


while the face of this young woman, 
recalling the idea of her miſtreſs, rouzed 
his heart to ſtrong emotions, and ſti- 
mulated his mind to the immediate at- 
chievement he had already, planned. 
As for Crabſhaw, he was not the laſt to 
ſignify. his ſatis faction at his maſter's. 
return. After having kiſſed, the hem 
of his garment, he retired to the ſtable, , 
where he communicated theſe tidings to 
his friend Gilbert, whom he ſaddled 
and bridled; the ſame office he per- 
formed for Bronzomarte; then putting 
on his ſquire-like attire and accoutre-, 
ments, he mounted one, and led the, 
other to the knight's door; before which 
he paraded, uttering, from time to time, 
repeated ſhouts, to the no ſmall enter- 
tainment of the populace, until he re- 
ceived orders to houſe his companions. , 
Thus commanded, he led them back to 
their ſtalls, reſumed his livery, and re- 
Joined his fellow-ſervants, who were re- 
ſolved to celebrate the day with banquets 
and rejoicings. ; 

Their maſter's heart was not ſuffi- 
ciently at eaſe to ſhare in their feſtivity. 
He held a conſultation with his friends, 
in the parlour, whom he acquainted, 
with the reaſons he had to believe Miſs 
Darnel was confined in the ſame houſe 
which had been his priſon; a circum- 
ſtance which filled them with equal 
pleaſure and aſtoniſhment. Dolly, in. 
particular, weeping plentifully, con- 
jured him to deliver her dear lady with- 
out delay. Nothing now remained but, 


to concert the plan for her deliverance. 


As Aurelia had informed Dolly of her 
connection with Mrs. Kawdle, at whoſe 
houſe ſhe propoſed to lodge before ſhe 
was overtaken on the road by her uncle,. 
this particular was now imparted to the 
council, and ſtruck alight which ſeemed 
to point out the direct way to Miſs Dar- 


nel's enlargement. 


Our hero, accompanied by Mrs. Cow- 
ſlip and Tom Clarke, ſet out immedi- 
ately for the houſe of Dr. Kawdle, who 
happened to be abroad; but his wife re- 
ceived them with great courteſy. She 
was a well - bred, ſenſible, genteel wo- 
man, and ſtrongly attached to Aurelia 
by the ties of affection as well as of 
conſanguinity. She no ſooner learned 
the ſituation of her couſin, than ſhe ex- 
0 the moſt impatient concern for | 

er being ſet at liberty; and aſſured Sit 
Launcelot, ſhe would concur in any 
ſcheme he ſhould propoſe for that pur- 
OT ER 
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poſe. There was no room for heſita- 
tion or choice; he attended her imme 
diately to the judge, who, upon proper 
application, iſſued another ſearch- war- 
rant for Aurelia Darnel.. The conſtable' 
and his poſſe were again retained, and 

Sir Launcelot Greaves once more croſſed 
the threſhold of Mr. Bernard Shackle. 

Nor was 'the ſearch-warrant the only- 
ichplement of juſtice with which he had» 
furniſhed himſelf for this viſit. In go- 

ing thither, they agreed upon the me- 
thod in which they ſhould introduce 
themſelves gradually to Miſs Darnel, 
that her tender nature might not be 
too much ſhocked by their ſudden ap- 

wm” 

Whenthey arrived at the houſe, there- 
fore, and produced their credentials, in- 
conſequence of which a female atten- 
dant was directed to ſhew the lady's 
apartment, Mrs. Dolly firſt entered the 
chamber of the accompliſhed Aurelia; 
who, lifting up her eyes, ſcreamed 
aloud, and flew into the arms of her 
faithful Cowſlip. Some minutes elapſed 
before Dolly could make ſhift to exclaim, 
Am coom to live and daai with my 
© beloved leady ! Dear Dolly! cried 
her miſtreſs, © I cannot expreſs the plea- 


« ſure I have in ſeeing you again 
Good Heaven! what ſolitary hours of 


© keen affliction have I paſſed ſmce we 
6 parted! —But, tell me, how did you 
© diſcover the place of. my retreat? — 
Has my uncle relented ?—Do I owe 
© your coming to his indulgence?” 

Dolly anſwered in the negative; and 
by degrees gave her to underſtand, that 
her couſin, Mrs. Kawdle, was in the 
next room. That lady immediately ap- 
peared, and a very tender ſcene of ra- 
cognition paſſed between the two rela- 
tions. It was ſhe who, in the courſe 


of converſation, perceiving that Avre- 


ha was perfectly compoſed, declared 
the happy tidings of her approaching 
deliverances When the other eagerly 
inſiſted upon! knowing to whoſe hu- 
manity and addreſs ſhe vras indebted 
for this happy turn of fortune, her cou- 
fin declared the obligation was due to a. 
young gentleman of Vorkſhire, called 
Sir Launcelot Greaves., At mention of 
Gat name, Her face was overſpread with 
+ crimſon glow; and her eyes beamed 
redoubled ſplendor. $* Covufinz! ſaid: 
me,, with. a ſigh, I know not what to 
* fay—that gentleman— Sir Launcelot 
ane was ſurely born Lord hleſa 


tal ſuffuſion. 


me! J tell you, couſin; he lias been. 
© 'my guardian angel 5 
Mrs. Kawdle, who had maintained. 


a- correſpondence - with her by letters, 
was no ſtranger to- the former part of 


the connection ſubſiſting between. thoſe. 
two lovers; and had always favoured 
the pretenſions of our hero, without 
being acquainted with his perſon. Sha 


now obſerved, with a ſmile, that aa 


Aurelia eſteemed the knight her guar- 
dian angel, and he adored her as a, 
demi-deity, nature ſeemed to have in- 
tended them for each other z. for ſuch- 
ſablime ideas exalted them both above 
the ſphere of ordinary mortals. She. 


then ventured to-intimate, that he was. 


in the houſe, impatient to pay his re- 
ſpecs in perſon. At this declaration 
* colour vaniſhed from her cheeks, 
which, however, ſoon underwent a to- 
Her heart panted, her 
bofom heaved, and her gentle frame was 
agitated by tranſports rather violent 
than unpleaſing. She ſoon, however, 
recollected herſelf, and her native ſe- 


renity returned; when, riſing from her 
ſeat, ſhe declared ſhe would ſee him il | 


the next apartment, where he. ſtood in 


the muſt tumultuous ſuſpence, waiting 


for permiſſion-to.approach her. perſon, 
Here ſhe broke in upon him, arrayed in 


an elegant white undreſs, the emblem 


of her purity, beaming forth the ema- 


nations of amazing beauty, warmed 
and improved with a glow of gratitude 


and affection. His heart was too big 
for utterance; he ran towards her with 


rapture; and, throwing himſelf at her 


feet, imprinted. a. reſpectful kiſs upon 
her lily hand. This, divine Aure- 
© lia,” cried he, is a foretaſte of that 
© ineffable bliſs which you was born 
© to beftow!-—DoI then live to ſee you 
« '\mile again? To ſee you. reſtored to 


© liberty, your mind at eaſe, and your 


© health . unimpairad!' - Lou have 
© lived,” faid ſhe, © to. ſee my obliga- 
© tions to Sir Launcelot Greaves accu- 
© mulated in, ſuch a manner, that a 


© whole life ſpent in- acknowledgment: 


© will ſcarce ſuſfice to demonſtrate a 
due ſenſe of his goodneſs.— You 
have been rather the duties; of com- 
mon humanity; than the- efforts of a 


© generous paſſion, tov noble to be thug 


6 evinced —» but let not my unſeaſon- 


© able tranſports detain you a moment 


langer on this 2 ſcene — Give 


mer 


rr 


c greatly over-rate my ſervices, which. 
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© me leave to hand you into the coach, 


E and commit you to the care of this 


* good lady, attended by this honeſt 


young gentleman, who is my parti-" 


© culir friend.” So ſaying, he preſent- 
ed Mr. Thomas Clarke, who had the 
honour to ſalute the fair hand of the 
ever-amiable Aurelia. 


The ladies being ſafely coached un- 


der the efcort of the lawyer, Sir 
Launcelot aſſured them, he ſhovld wait 
on them in the evening at the houſe of 
Dr. Kawdle; whither they immediate- 


ly directed their courſe. Our hero, Who 


remained with the conſtable and his 
gang, * enquired for Mr. Bernard 
Shackle, upon whoſe perſon he intend- 
ed to ſerve a writ of confpiracy, over 
and above a proſecution for robbery, 
in conſequence of his having diſincum- 
bered the knight of his money, and 
other effects, on the firſt night of his 
Mr. Shackle had diſ- 
cretion enough to avoid this encoun- 
ter, and even to anticipate the indict- 
ment for felony, by directing one of 


his ſervants to reſtore the caſh and 


| rene: which our adventurer accord- 


gly received before he quitted the 


Houſe. | 


In the proſecution of his ſearch after 


| Shackle, he chanced to enter the cham- 


ber of the bard, whom he found in 
diſhabille, writing at a table, with a 
bandage over one eye, and his head co- 


vered with a night-cap of baize. 'Fhe 


knight having made an apology for this 
intruſion, deſired to know if he could 
be of any ſervice to Mr. Diſtich, as he 
was now at liberty to uſe the little in- 
Avence he had for the relief of his fel- 
low-ſufferers— The poet having eyed 
him for ſome time aſkance, * I told 


you, ſaid he, your ſtay in this place 


* would be of ſhort dutation—T have 


_ © ſuſtained a ſmall diſaſter in my left- 
© eye, from the hands of a raſcally 


£ cordwainer, who pretends to believe 


© himſelf the King of Pruſſia; and I am 


now in the very act of galling his 


_ © majeſty with keen iambicks—If you 


© can help me to a roll of tobacco and 


s a bottle of geneva, ſo—if you are not 


© fo inclined, your humble ſervant, I 
© ſhall ſhare in the joy of your deli- 
« verance.” | | 5 

The knight declined gratifying him 


in theſe particulars, which, he appre- 
hended, might be prejudicial to his 


malth; but offered his aſſiſtance in re- 
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dreſſing his grievances, provide he fa. 
boured under any cruel treatment or 
inconvenience. © I comprehend the full 
« extent of your generoſity,” replied the 
fatyriſt; „you are willing to aſſiſt me 
im every thing, except the only cir- 
© cumſtances in which aſſiſtance is re. 


"of quired—God. b'w'ye If you ſee Ben 


© Bullock, tell him F wiſh he would not 
© dedicate any more of his works to 
me Damn the fellow, he has chan 
© his note, and begins to ſnivel— Por 
© my part, I ſtick to my former maxim, 
«© defy all the world, and will die hard, 
© even if death ſhould be preceded by 
6 damnation.” | 
The knight finding him incorrigible, 
left him to the flender chance of bemg 
one day comforted by the dram- bottle; 
but reſolved, if poſſible, to ſet on foot 
an accurate enquiry into the cxconomy 
and tranſactions of this private inquiſi- 
tion, that ample juſtice might be done 
in favour of every injured individual 
confined within it's walls. 
In the afternoon he did not fail to 
viſit his Aurelia; and all the proteſta- 


tions of their mutual paſſion were once 


more interchanged. He now produced 
the letter which had cauſed ſuch fatal 
diſquiet in his boſom; and Miſs Dar- 
nel no ſooner eyed the paper, than ſhe 


recollected it was a formal diſmiſſion, 
which ſhe had intended and directed for 


Mr. Sycamore. . This the uncle had 
intercepted, and cunningly incloſed in 
another cover, addreffed to Sir Launce- 
lot Greaves, who was now aftoniſhed 
beyond meaſure to ſee the myſtery ſo 
eafily unfolded. The joy that now dif- 
fuſed itſelf in the hearts of our lovers 
is more eaſily conceived than deſcribed; 
but, in order 1o give a ſtability to this 
mutual fatisfation, it was neceſſary 
that Aurelia ſhould be ſecured from the 
tyranny of her uncle, whoſe power of 
guardianſhip would not other wiſe for 
fome months expire. RE 
Dr. Kawdle and his lady having 
entered into their deliberations on this 
ſubject, it was agreed that Miſs Darnel 
ſhould have recourſe to the protection 
of the lord- chancellor; but ſuch ap- 
plication was rendered unneceſſary by 
the unexpected arrival of John Clump, 
with the following letter to Mrs. Kaw- 
dle, from the ſteward of Anthony Dar- 
nel, dated at Aurelia's houſe in the 
country, 8 CENT 


4 MaDAMy 
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ce MADAM, 


= IT hath. pleaſed God to afMi& Mr 


Parnel with a ſevere ſtroke of the 
« dead palſy—He was taken yeſterday, 
© and now lies inſenſible; ſeemingly at 
« the point of death. Among the pa- 
„pers in his pocket I found the in- 
« cloſed, by which it appears that my 
< honoured young lady Miſs Darnel is 
© confined in a private mad-houſe, I 
© am afraid Mr, Darnel's fate is a juſt 
judgment of God upon him for his 
£ cruelty to that excellent perſon. I 
© need not exhort you, Madam, to take, 
© immediately upon the receipt of this, 
© ſuch meaſures as will be neceſſary for 
© the enlargement of my poor young 
© lady. In the mean time, I ſhall do 
© what is needful for the prelervation of 
© her property in this place, and fend 


you an account of any farther altera- 
tion that may happen; being very re- 


* ſpeAfully, Madam, your moſt obe- nich, 1T 15 TO BE HOPED, WILL 


© dient, humble ſervant, 


c RALPH MATTOCKS,? 


Clump had poſted up to London with = „ . 
O11 Launcelot having vindicated the 


this intimation on the wings of love; 
and being covered with clay from the 


heels to the eyes upwards, he appeared 
in ſuch an unfavourable light at Dr. 


.Kawdle's door, that the footman re- 
fuſed him admittance, Nevertheleſs, 
he puſhed him aſide, and fought his 
way up ſtairs into the dining-room, 
where the company was not a little 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch an apparition. The 
fellow himſelf was no leſs amazed at 
ſeeing Aurelia, and his own ſweetheart 
Mrs. Dolly Cowflip. He forthwith 
fell upon his knees, and in filence held 


cout the letter, which was taken by the 


doctor, and preſented to his wife, ac- 
cording to the direction. She did not 
fail to communicate the contents, which 
were far from being unwelcome to the 


individuals who compoſed this little 


ſociety, Mr, Clump was honoured 
with the approbation of his young lady, 
who commended him for his zeal and 
expedition; beſtowed upon him a hand- 
ſome gratuity in the mean time, and de- 


fired to ſee him again when he ſhould 


be properly refreſhed after the fatigue he 


had undergone, | 
Mr. Thomas Clarke being conſulted 
on this occaſion, gave it as his opinion, 


that Miſs Darnel ſhould, without de- 


-lay, chuſe another guardian for the few 


months that remained of. her r 
The opinion was confirmed by the ad- 


vice of ſome eminent lawyers, to whom 


immediate recourſe was had; and Dr. 


Kawdle being the perſon pitched upon 


for this office, the neceffary forms were 


executed with all poſſible diſpatch. 


The firſt uſe the doctor made of his 
guardianſhip, was to ſign a power, con- 


ſtituting Mr. Ralph Mattocks his at- 


torney, pro tempore, for an is the 
eſtate of Miſs Aurelia Darnel; an 


hands of Clump, who ſet out with it 
for the ſeat of Darnel Hill, though not 
without a heavy heart, occaſioned by 
ſome intimation he had received con- 
cerning the connection between his dear 
Dolly and Mr. Clarke the lawyer. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


BE, ON MORE ACCOUNTS THAN 


ONE, AGREEABLE TO THE REA- 


DER, 2 40 


liberty, confirmed the ſafety, and 
ſecured the heart of his charming Au- 
relia, now found leiſure to unravel the 


conſpiracy. which had been executed 


againſt his perſon; and, with that view, 


commenced a law-ſuit againſt the owner 

of the houſe where he and his miſtreſs 
had been ſeparately confined. Mr. 
Shackle was, notwithſtanding all the 


ſubmiſhons and atonement which he 


offered to make, either in private or in 
publick, indicted on the ſtatute of kid- 
napping, tried, convicted, puniſhed by 


a ſevere fine, and ſtanding in the pillory. 
A judicial writ ad inguirendum being 


executed, the priſons of his inquiſition | 


were laid open, and ſeveral innocent 
captives enlarged, | 


In the courſe of Shackle's trial, it ap- 
peared, that the knight's confinement. 


was a ſcheme executed by his rival Mr. 


Sycamore, according to the device of 
his counſellor, Dawdle, who, by this 


contrivance, had reconciled him ſelf to 


his patron, after having deſerted him in 
the day of battle. Our hero was fo in- 

cenſed at the diſcovery of Sycamore's 

treachery and ingratitude, that he went 
in ek of him immediately, to take 

vengeance on his perſon, accompanied 

by Captain Crowe, who wanted to ba- 
ai lance 


this 
was forwarded to the ſteward by the 
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lanee accounts with Mr. Dawdle. But 
thoſe gentlemen had wiſely avoided the 
impending ſtorm, by retiring to the 
continent, on pretence of travelling for 
improvement. 
„Sir Launcelot was not now ſo much 
of a knight-errant as to leave Aurelia 
to the care of Providence, and purſue 
the traitors to the fartheſt extremities of 
the earth. He practiſed a much more 
eaſy, certain, and effectual method of 
revenge, by-inſtituting a proceſs againſt 
them; which, after writs of capias, alias 
- et-{luries, had been repeated, ſubjected 
them both to outlawry. Mr. Sycamore 
and his friend being thus deprived of 
the benefit of the law by-their own ne- 
glect, would likewiſe have forfeited 
theic goods and chattels to the king, had 
not they made ſuch ſubmiſſions as ap- 
peaſed the wrath of Sir Launcelot and 
Captain Crowe; then they ventured to 


return, and, by dint of intereſt, obtained 


a reverſal of the. outlawry. But this 
grace they did not enjoy till long after 
our adventurer was happily eſtabliſhed 
in life. Os 

While the knight waited impatiently 
for the expiration of Aurelia's mino- 
rity, and in the mean time conſoled 


himſelf with the imperſe& happineſs 


. ariſing from her converſation, and thoſe 
indulgences which the moſt unblemiſhed 


virtue could. beſtow ;- Captain» Crowe 


projected another plan of vengeance 
againſt the conjuror, whoſe lying oracles 
Had coſt him ſuch-a world of vexation. 
'The truth is, the captain began to be 
tired of idleneſs, and undertook this 
adventure to keep his hand in uſe. He 


imparted his deſign. to Crabſhaw, who + 
| Had likewiſe ſuffered in ſpirit from the 


predictions of the ſaid offender, and was 
extremely well diſpoſed to aſſiſt in pu- 
'niſhing the falſe prophet. He now took 
it for granted that he ſhould not be 
hanged for ſtealing a horſe; and thought 
it very hard to pay ſo much money for 
a deceitful prophecy, which, in all like- 
lihood, would never be fulfilled, 
Actuated by theſe motives, they ſet 
out together for the houſe of conſulta- 
tion; but they found it ſhut up and 
abandoned; and, upon enquiry in the 
neighbourhood, learned that the con- 
juror had moved his quarters that very 
od yon which the captain had recourſe to 
Ius art. This was actually the caſe ; he 
knew the fate of Sir Launcelot would 


| Joon come to light, and he did not chuſe 
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to wait the conſequence. He hac other 
matives. for decamping. He had rug 
a ſcore at the publick-houſe, which he 
had no mind to diſcharge; and wanted 
to diſengage himſelf from his female 
aſſociate, who knew too much of his 
affairs to be kept at a proper diſtance. 
All theſe purpoſes. he had anſwered by 
retreating foftly, without beat of drum, 
While his ſybil was abroad runnin 
dowr. prey for his devouring. He had 
not, however, taken his meaſures ſo 
cunningly, but that this old hag diſco- 
vered his new lodgings, and, in re- 
'venge, pave information to the publi. 
can. This creditor took out a writ ac- 
cordingly; and the bailiff had juſt ſe. 
cured his perſon as, Captain Crowe and 
Timothy Crabſhaw chanced to paſs by 
the door, in their way homewards, 
through an obſcure ſtreet near the Seven 
Dials. | ON 
The eonjuror having no ſubterfuge 
left, but a great many particular rea- 
ſons for avoiding an explanation with 
the juſtice, like the man between the 
devil and the deep ſea, of two evils 
choſe the leaſt; and, beckoning to the 
captain, called him. by his name. 
Crowe,. thus addreſſed, replied with a 
. Hilloah!' and looking towards the 
place from whence he was hailed, at 
once recognized the necromancer. 
Without farther heſitation, he ſprang 
-acroſs the fireet; and collaring Albu- 
mazar, exclaimed, Aha! old boy, is 
the, wind in that corner? — I thought 
we ſhould grapple one day now will 
I bring you up by the head, though 
all the deviis in hell were blowing 
ahaft the beim.” e 
The bailiff ſeeing his priſoner ſo 
roughly handled before, and at the 
ſame time aſſaulted behind by Crab- 
ſhaw, who cried, Shew me a liar, and 
© I'll ſhew you a thief—who is to be 
- * hanged now? I ſay, the bailiff, fear- 
ing he ſhould loſe the benefit of his 
jobb, began to put on his contentious 
face; and, declaring the doctor was his 
pritoner, ſwore he could not ſurrender 
him without a warrant from the lord 
chief juſtice. The whole groupe ad- 
journing into the parlour, the conjuror 
deſired to know of Crowe whether Sir 
Launcelot was found. Being anſwered, 
Ey, ey, ſafe enough to ſee you made 
* faſt in the bilboes, brother!” he told 
the captain he had ſomething of conſe- 
quence to communicate for his advan- 


tage; 
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+agez and propoſed that Crowe and 
Crabſhaw ſhould bail the action, which 
lay only for a debt of three pounds. 
Crowe ſtormed, and Crabſhaw grin- 
ned, at this modeſt propoſal ; but when 
they underſtood that they could only be 
hound for his appearance, and reflected 
that they need not part with him until 
his body ſhould be ſurrendered unto 
Juſtice, they conſented to give bail; 
and the bond being executed, conveyed 
him directly to the houſe of our adven- 
turet⸗ :- ny | 
The boiſterous Crowe introduced 
him to Sir Launcelot with ſuch an 
abrupt, unconnected detail of his of- 
Fence, as the knight could-not-under- 
ſtand without Timothy's annotations, 
_ Theſe were followed by ſome queſtions 
put to the conjuror; who, laying aſide 
his black gown, and plucking off his 
-white beard, exhibited to the aſtoniſhed 


ſpectators the very individual counte- | 


nance of the empyrical politician Ferret, 
who had played our hero ſuch a ſlip- 
pery trick after the electioneering ad- 
Fenture. Bo | 
I perceive,” ſaid he, you are pre- 
e paring to expoſtulate, and upbraid 
me for having given a falſe informa- 
tion againſt you to the country juſtice. 
© T look upon mankind to be in a ſtate 
© of nature, a truth which Hobbes hath 
* ſtumbled upon by accident. I think 
every man has a right to avail himſelf 
of his talents, even at the expence 
of his fellow-creatures ; juſt as we ſee 
© the fiſh, and other animals of the crea- 
tion, devouring one another found 
the juſtice but one degree removed 
from ideotiſm; and knowing that he 
would commit ſome blunder in the 
execution of his office, which would 
lay him at your mercy, I contrived 
to make his folly-the inſtrument of 
© my efcape—T was diſmiſſed without 
being obliged to ſign the information 
I had given; and you took ample 


pertinence. I came to London, where 
my circumſtances obliged me to live 
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conjuror, I was conſulted by your 
© fallower Crowe, and your ſquire 
Crabſhaw. I did little or nothing 
but echo back the r. they 
* brought. me, except prognoſticating 
C ve Contam 3 a 
© prediction to which I found myſelf 
Jo irreſiſtibly impelled, that J am per- 


vengeance for his tyranny and im- 


Auaded it was the real effect of inſpiw 
ration I am now arreſted for a paul- 
try ſum of money; and, moreover, 
liable to be ſent to Bride well as an 
© impoſtor—Let thoſe anſwer for my 
conduct whoſe cruelty and infolence 
< have driven me to the neceſſity of 
* ufing ſuch ſubterfuges—I have been 
© oppreſied and perſecuted by the go- 
vernment for ſpeaking truth—your 
© ommpotent Jaws have reconciled con- 
© tradictions. That which is acknow- 
© ledged to be truth, in fact, is con- 
* firued falſhood in law; and great 
© reaſon we have to boaſt of a conſtitu- 
© tion founded on the baſis of abſur- 
6 


oven I am unwilling to be either im- 


pri ſoned for debt, or puniſhed for im- 
* poſture=i know how far to depend 


upon generoſity, and what is called 


© benevolence; words to amuſe the 


c weak-minded—I build upon a ſurer 
© bottom—T will bargain for your aſ- 
ſiſtance—it is in my power to put 
© twelve thouſand pounds in the pocket 


of Samue} Crowe, that there ſea - ruf- 


© fian, who by his good-will would 


© hang me to the yard's-arm—" 
There he was interrupted by the ſea- 


man, Damn your rat's eyes! none of 
« your—hang thee! fiſh my top-maſts! _ 


© If the rope was fairly reeved, and the 
© tackle ſound, d'ye ſee—" Mr: Clarke, 


who was preſent, began to ſtare; while 
the knight aſſured Ferret, that if he 


was really able and willing to ſerve 
Captain Crowe in any thing eſſential, 


he ſhould be amply rewarded. Ih the 


mean time he diſcharged the debt, and 
aſſigned him an apartment in his own 


.houſe. That fame day, Crowe, by the 


advice of Sir Launcelot and his nephew, 
entered into conditional articles with 


the cynick, to allow him the intereſt of 


fifteen hundred pounds for life, pro- 


vided by his means the captain ſhould 


obtain poſſeſſion of the eſtate of Hobby 


Hole, in Yorkſhire, which had belonged 


to his grandfather, and of which he was 


heir of blood. | 
in diſguiſe. ' In the character of a 


This bond being executed, Mr, Fer- 
ret diſcovered that he himſelf was the 
Jawful huſband of Bridget Maple, aunt 


ta Samuel Crowe, by a clandeſtine mar- 


riage; which, however, he convinced 
them he could prove by undeniable evi» 
dence. This being the caſe, ſhe, the 
ſaid Bridget Maple, alias Ferret, was a 


covert femme; conſequently, could not 


tranſact 


dity—But, waving theſe remarks, I 
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tranſact any deed of alienation with- 
out his concurrencez ergo, the dock- 
ing of the intail of the eſtate of Hob- 
by Hole was illegal and of none ef- 
fect. This was a very agreeable de- 
claration to the whole company, who 
did not fail to congratulate Captain 
Crowe on the proſpect of his being re- 
ſtored to his inheritance, Tom Clarke, 
in particular, proteſted, with tears in 
his eyes, that it gave him unſpeakable 
Joy; and his tears trickled the faſter, 
when Crowe, with an arch look, figni- 
Ked, that, now he was pretty well vic- 
tualled for life, he had ſome thoughts 
of embarking on the voyage of matri- 
mony. a os 
But that point of happineſs to which, 
as the north pole, the courſe of theſe ad- 
ventures hath been invariably directed, 
was (till unattained ; we mean, the in- 
diffoluble union of the accompliſhed Sir 
Launcelot Greaves and the enchanting 
Mits Darne]. Our hero now diſcovered 
in his miſtreſs a thouſand charms, which 
hitherto he had no opportunity to con- 
template, He found her beauty ex- 
celled by her good ſenſe, and her vir- 
tue ſuperior to both. He found her un- 
tainted by that giddinefs, vanity, and 
affectation, which diſtinguiſh the fa- 
mionable females of the preſent age. 
| He found her uninfected by the rage for 
diverſion and diffipation ; 
mult, gewgaws, glitter, and extrava- 
gance. He found her not only raiſed, 
by underftanding and taſte, far above 
the amuſement of little vulgar minds, 
but even exalted by uncommon genius 
and refined refle ion, fo as to reliſh the 
more ſublime enjoyments of rational 
pleaſure. He found her poſſeſſed of that 
vigour of mind which conſtitutes true 
fortitude, and vindicates the empire of 
reaſon. He ſound her heart incapable 
of diſguiſe or diſſimulation; frank, ge- 
nerous, and open; ſuſceptible of the 
moſt tender impreſſions; glowing with 
a keen ſenſe of honour, and melting 
with humanity. A youth of his ſenſi- 
bility could not fail of being deeply 
affected by ſuch attractions. The near- 
er he approached the center of happi- 
neſs, the more did the velocity of his 
paſſion increaſe. Her uncle ſtill re- 
-mained inſenſible, as it were, in the 
arms of death. Time ſeemed to linger 
It's lapſe, till the Knight was inflamed 
to the moſt eager degree of impatience, 
He communicated his diſtreſs to Aure- 


or noiſe, tu 


lia; he preſſed her? with the moſt paꝰ 
thetick remonſtrances, to abridge the 
torture of his ſuſpence. He intereſted 
Mrs. Kawdle in his behalf; and, at 
length, his importunity ſucceeded. The 
banns of marriage were regularly pub. 
liſhed ; and the ceremony was perform. 
ed in the pariſh-church, in the preſence 
of Dr. Kawdle and his lady, Captain 
Crowe, Lawyer Clarke, and Mrs. Dolly 
Cowlſlip. | 2 55 
The bride, inſtead of being diſguiſed 


in tawdry ſtuffs of gold or ſilver, and 


ſweating under a harneſs of diamonds, 
according to the elegant taſte of the 
times, appeared in a negligee of plain 
blue ſattin, without any other jewels 
than her eyes, which far outſhone all 
that ever was produced by the mines of 
Golconda. Her hair had no other ex- 
traneous ornament than a ſmall ſprig of 
artificial roſes; but the dignity of her 
air, the elegance of her ſnape, the ſweet - 
neſs and ſenſibility of her countenance, 
added to ſuch warmth of colouring, 
and ſuch exquiſite ſymmetry of fea- 
tures, as could not be excelled by hu- 
man nature, attracted the eyes, and ex- 
cited the admiration of all the behold- 
ers. The effect they produced in the 
heart of Sir Launcelot, was ſuch a rap- 


ture as we cannot pretend to deſcribe. 
He made his appearance on this occa- 
fon in a white coat and blue ſattin veſt, 


both embroidered with ſilver; and all 


who ſaw him could not but own that 


he alone ſeemed worthy to poſſeſs the 


lady whom Heaven had deſtined for his 


conſort. Captain Crowe had taken off 


a blue ſuit of cloaths, ſtrongly guarded 


with bars of broad gold lace, in order 
to honour the nuptials of his friend ; 
he wore upon his head a bag-wig 4 la 
pigeon, made by an old acquaintance in 
Wapping ; and to his ſide he had gird- 
ed a huge plate-hilted ſword, which he 


had bought of a recruiting-ſerjeant, Mr, 
Clarke was dreſſed in pompadour, with 


-gold buttons; and his lovely Dolly ina 


{mart checked luteſtring, a preſent from | 


her miſtreſs. | 
The whole company dined, by invi- 
tation, at the houſe of Pr. Kawdle; 


and here it was that the two moſt de- 


ſerving lovers on the face of the earth 


attained to the conſummation of all 


earthly felicity, The captain and his 
nephew had a hint to retire in due time. 
Mrs. Kawdle conducted the amiablo 
Aurelia, trembling, to the . 
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bed; our hero, glowing with a bride- 


groom's ardour, claimed the huſband's. 


privilege: Hymen lighted up his bright- 


eſt torch at Virtue's lamp; and every 


ſtar ſhed-it's happieſt influence on their 
heaven - directed union. 


Inſtructions had been already dif. 
patched to prepare Greaveſbury Hall for 


the reception of it's new miſtreſs ; and 
for that place the new-married couple 
ſet out next morning, according to the 
plan which had been previouſly concert- 
ed, Sir Launcelot and Lady Greaves, 
accompanied by Mrs. Kawdle, and at- 


tended by Dolly, travelled in their own 
coach, drawn by fix dappled horſes. 


Dr. Kawdle, with Captain Crowe, oc- 
cupied the doRor's poſt-chariot, pro + 
vided with four bays : Mr. Clarke had 
the honour to beſtride the loins of Bron- 


zomarte; Mr, Ferret was mounted upon 


an old hunter; Crabſhaw ſtuck cloſe 
to his friend Gilbert; and two other 
| horſemen compleated the 


young lawyer, which was by turns in- 
vaded with hot deſires and chilling 
- ſcruples. Though he was fond of 
Dolly to diſtraction, his regard to world- 
ly reputation, and his attention to 


worldly intereſt, were continually raiſ- 


ing up bars to a legal gratification of 
his love. 


of a poor country publican; and he 
moreover dreaded the reſentment of his 


uncle Crowe, ſhould he take any ſtep. 


of this nature without his concurrence. 
Many a wiſhful look did he calt at 
Dolly, the tears ftanding in his eyes, 
and many a woeful figh did he utter. 

Lady Greaves immediately perceived 
the ſituation of his heart; and, by quef- 
tioning Mrs. Cowſlip, diſcovered a 
mutual paſſion between theſe lovers. 
She conſulted her dear knight on the 
ſubject, and he catechiſed the lawyer, 
who pleaded guilty. The captain be- 
ing ſounded as to his opinion, declared 
he would be ſteered in that, as well as 
every other courſe of life, by Sir Laun- 
celot and his lady, whom he verily re- 
vered-as beings of an order ſuperior to 
the ordinary race of mankind. This 
favourable reſponſe being obtained from 
the ſailor, our hero took an oppor- 
tunity on the road, one day after din- 
ner, in preſence of the whole company, 


to accoſt the lawyer in theſe words: 


retinue. 
There was not an aching heart in tbe 
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His pride was ſtartled at 
the thought of marrying the daughter 
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© My good friend Clarke, I have your 


© happineſs very much at heart—Y our, 
© father was an honeſt man, to whom 


© my family had manifold obligations. 


I have had theſe many years a per- 
| fonal regard for yourſelf, derived from 
your own integrity of heart and good- 
neſs of diſpottion—l ſee you are af- 
fected, and ſhall be brief Beſides 
this regard, I am indebted to your 
friendſhip for the liberty what ſhall _ 
I fay ?—for the ineſtimable happineſs 
I now enjoy, in poſſeſſing the molt 
excellent—But I underſtand that fig- 
nificant glance of my Aurelia—L 
will not offend her deltzcacy— The 
truth is, my obligation is very great, 
and it is time I ſhould evince my gra- 


tate is worth your acceptance, you 
ſhall have it immediately, together 
with the houſe and farm of Cockerton 
in my neighbourhood, I know you 
have a paſſion for Mrs. Dolly; and be- 
lieve ſhe looks upon you with the eyes 
of tender prepoſſeſſion Don't bluſh, 
Dolly —Beſides your agreeable perſon, 
which all the world mult approve, you 
can boaſt of virtue, fidelity, and friend- 


ſhip. Your attachment to Lady 


© Greaves, neither. ſhe or I ſhall ever 
© forget—If you are willing to unite 


your fate with Mr. Clarke, your miſ- 
« treſs gives me leave to aſſure you, ſhe 
© will ſtock the farm at her own ex- 


pence; and we will celebrate the 


wedding at Greaveſbury Hall.“ 
By this time the hearts of theſe grate- 
ful lovers had overflowed. Dolly Was 
ſitting on her knees, bathing her lady's 
hand with her tears; and Mr. Clarke 
appeared in the fame attitude by Sir 
Launcelot. The uncle, almoſt as much 


affected as the nephew by the genero- 
ſity of our adventurer, cried aloud, + I 
« pray God, that you and your glori- 


© ous conſort may have ſmooth ſeas 
© and gentle gales whitherſoever yau 
are bound As for my kinſman, Tom, 
I'll give him a thouſand pounds to ſet 
him fairly afloat; and if he prove not 
a faithful tender to you his benefac- 
tor, I hope he will founder in this 


world, and be damned in that which 


© 1s to come.“ Nothing now was want 
ing to the completion of their happineſs 
but the conſent of Dolly's mother at 
the Black Lion, who they did not ſup- 


poſe could have any objection to ſuch 
an adyantageous match for her davgh- 


ter; 
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ter; but in this particular they were 
wiſtaken. | 

In the mean time, they arrived at the 
village where the knight had exerciſed' 
the duties of chivalry; and there he 
received the gratulation of Mr. Fillet, 
and the attorney, who had offered to 
bail him before Juſtice Gobble: Mu- 
rual civilities having paſſed, they gave' 
him to underſtand that Gobble and his 
wife were turned methodiſts. All the 
reſt of the priſoners whom he had de- 
lirered came to teſtify their gratitude, 
and were hoſpitably entertained. Next 
day they halted at the Black Lion, where 
the good woman was overjoyed to ſce 
Dolly ſo happily preferred; but when 


Sir Launcelot unfolded the propofed 


marriage, the interrupted him with a 
feream. Chriſt Jeſus forbid! Marry 
and amen! Match with her own bro- 
© ther!” | © 

At this exclamation Dolly fainted ; 
her lover ſtood with his ears erect, and 
His mouth wide open; Crowe ſtared, 
while the knight and his lady expreſfed 
equal ſurprize and concern. When Sir 


Launcelot intreated Mrs. Cowflip to 
explain this myſtery, ſhe told him, that 
about ſixteen years ago, Mr. Clarke, fe- 


nior, had brought Dolly, then an in- 


fant, to her houſe, when ſhe and her 
late hufband lived in another part of 


the country; and as fhe had then been 
lately delivered of a child which did not 
hve, he hired her as a nurſe to the lit- 
tle foundling. He owned ſhe was a love- 
begotten babe, and from time to time 
pai handſomely for the hoard of Dolly, 
who, he delired, might paſs for her own 
daughter. 
her, he had taken care to provide for 
the child; but fince his death the had 
received no account of any ſuch pro- 
viſion. She, moreover, informed his 
| honour, that Mr. Clarke had depoſited 
in her hands a diamond-ring, and a 
ſealed paper, never to be opened with- 
out his order, until Dolly ſhould be de- 
manded in marriage by the man ſhe 
fhould like; and not then, except in the 
preſence of the clergyman of the pariſh, 
Send for the clergyman this inftant 7? 
cried our hero, reddening; and fixing 
his eyes on Dolly; © I hope all will vet 
6 be well.” 8 | 
The vicar arriving, and being made 
acquainted. wich the nature of the caſe, 
the landlady produced the paper; which 
being opened, appeared to be an authen- 


In his laſt illneſs he aſſured 
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tick certificate, that the perſon commonly 
known by the name of Dorothy Cowllip,; 
was in fact Dorothea Greaves, daughter 
of Jonathan Greaves, Eſq. by a young 
gentlewoman who had been tome years. 
deceaſed. 1 | 
* The remaining part of the miſ- 
© tery I myſelf can unfold (exclaime# 
© the knight, while he ran and em- 
braced the aſtoniſhed Dolly, as his 
© kin{woman.) Jonathan Greaves was 
© my uncle, and died before he came 
© of age; lo that he could make no ſet- 
© tlement om his 9hild, the fruit of a 
© private amour, founded on a promiſe 
© of marriage of which this ring was 
a token. Mr. Clarke, being his con- 


© fident, diſpoſed of the child; and at 


© length fnding his conſtitution decay, 
© revealed the Here te my father, who, 
* in his will, bequeathed- one hundre& 
pounds a year to this agreeable found- 
ling; but as they both died while Þ 
was abroad, and ſome of the memo- 
randums touching this tranſaction 
probably were miflaid, I never till now 
could diſcover where or how my 
pretty couſin was ſituated. I ſhall 
recompenſe the good woman for her 
care and fidelity, and take pleaſure in 
bringing this affair to a happy iſſue.“ 

The lovers were now overwhelmed 
with tranſports of joy and gratitude, and 
every countenance was lighted up witlt 
fatis faction. From this place; to the ha- 


K K K K K & a 6a „ 


bitation of Sir Launcelot, the bells were 
tung in every pariſh, and the corporation, 


in their formalities, congratulated him 
in every tewn through which he paſſed; 
About five miles from Greaveſbury 
Hall he was met by above five thouſand 
perſons of both {ſexes and every age) 
dreſſed out in their gayeſt apparel, 
headed: by My. Ralph Mattocks front 
Darnel Hill, and the rector from the 
Knight's own pariſh, They were pre- 
ceded by multck of different. kinds, 
ranged under a great variety of flags 


and enfigns; and the women, as well 


as the men, bedizened with fancy- 
knots and marriage-favours. At the 
end of the avenue, a ſele& bevy 
eomely virgins, arrayed in white, and 
z ſeparate band of choice youths, dif- 
tinguiſhed by garlands of laurel and 
holly interweaved, fell inte the proceſ- 
ſion, and ſung in chorus @ yultick | 
epithelamium compoted by the curate. 
Art the gate they were received by tlie 
venerable. houſekeeper, Mrs, Oakl% 
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whoſe features were ſo brightened by the 
occaſion, that, with the firſt glance, ſhe 
made a conqueſt of the heart of Cap- 
tain Crowe; and this connection was 
improved afterwards into a legal con- 
junction. 


Meanwhile, the houſes of Greaveſ- 


bury Hall and Darnel Hill were ſet 
open for the entertainment of all com- 


ers, and both echoed with the ſounds of 


feſtivity. After the ceremony of giv- 
ing and receiving viſits had been per- 
formed by Sir Launcelot Greaves and 
his lady, Mr. Clarke was honoured with 
the hand of the agreeable Miſs Dolly 


Greaves; and the captain was put in 
poſſeſſion of his paternal eſtate. The 
perfect and uninterrupted felicity of the 


knight and his endearing conſort, dif- 
fuſed itſelf through the whole adjacent 
country, as far as their example and 
influence could extend. They were ad- 
mired, eſteemed, and applauded, by eve- 
ry perſon of taſte, ſentiment, and bene- 
volence ; at the ſame time beloved, re- 


vered, and almoſt adored by the com- 
mon people, among whom they ſuffered 


not the mercileſs hand of indigence or 


miſery to ſeize one ſingle ſacrifice. 
Ferret, at firſt, ſeemed to enjoy his 
eaſy circumſtances z but the novelty of 
this ſſtuation ſoon wore off, and all his 
miſanthropy returned. He could not 
bear to ſee his fellow- creatures happy 
around him; and ſignified his diſguſt 
to Sir Launcelot, declaring his inten- 


tion of returning to the metropolis, 


where he knew there would be always 
food ſufficient for the ravenous appe- 
tite of his ſpleen. Before he departed, 
the knight made him partake of his 
bounty, though he could not make 
him taſte of his happineſs, which ſoon 


received a conſiderable addition in the 


birth of a ſon, deſtined to be the heir 
and repreſentative of two worthy fami- 
lies, whoſe mutual animoſity the union 


of his parents had ſo happily extin- 
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HIS elegant little work has already been ſeveral times tranſ- 


lated under different titles, and with different degrees of ſuc- 


ceſs. Few of theſe editions have, however, included the whole of 
ZILIA's Letters; and ſtill fewer the SeQueL, containing thoſe of 
Aza. So that there will, perhaps, be little hazard in aſſerting, 
that this is the firſt time the whole has been compleatly brought 
together in our language. EF TER 


If the Engliſh reader ſhould not diſcover, in peruſing theſe Let- 


ters, a peculiar delicacy of ſentiment, and propriety and elegance 
of expreſſion, qualities which they have ever been juſtly and uni- 


verſally allowed on the continent, the defect muſt be attributed, 
not to Madame De Grafigny, the ingenious author, but to want 
of ability, for there has certainly been no want of endeavour, in 


LONDON, Sept. 28, 1782. THE TRANSLATOR, 
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WW ES truth ſtrays from probability, though it uſually loſes it's 
credit in the eye of reaſon, 1t 1s for a ſhort time only ; but let 
it contradict prejudice ever ſo {lightly, and ſeldom ſhall it find grace 
before that tribunal. ES | 
What, then, ought not the editor of this work to fear, in preſenting 
to the publick the Letters of a young Peruvian, whoſe ſtile and thoughts 
ſo little agree with the mean idea which an unjuſt prejudice has cauſed 
us to form of her nation! „„ 1 
Enriched by the precious ſpoils of Peru, we ought, at leaſt, to regard 
the inhabitants of that part of the world as a magnificent people; and 
the ſentiment of reſpect is not very remote from the idea of magni- 
ficence. 3 | 180 
But ſo prejudiced are we always in our own favour, that we rate the 
merit of other nations not only in proportion as their manners re- 
ſemble ours, but in proportion as their language approaches nearer to 
our idiom. | | | | © 
We deſpiſe the Indians, and hardly allow a rational ſoul to thoſe 
unhappy people: yet their hiſtory is in every one's hands, and abounds 
with monuments of the ſagacity of their minds, and the ſolidity of 
their philoſophy. 7 OD =” 
The Apologiſt of humanity, and of beautiful nature“, has traced 
the outlines of the Indian manners in a dramatick poem, the ſubject _ 
of which divides the glory with the execution. 3 5 
With ſo much light given us into the characters of theſe people, 
there ſhould ſeem but little room to fear that Original Letters, exhi- 
biting only what we already know of the lively and natural vivacity of the 
Indians, are in danger of appearing as fictions. But is there any 
armour capable of reſiſting the ſhafts of prejudice? And what ſhall 
ſhield from the ſeverjty of it's decrees? Happily, however, it's empire 
is not without bounds, or we ſhould never have ſubmitted this work to 
it's decifion. | | | V! 
It ſeems unneceſſary to apprize the reader, that the firſt Letters of 
Zilia were tranſlated by herſelf: every one will eaſily judge, that, 
being compoſed in a language, and traced in a manner, with Which 
we are equally unacquainted, this collection could never have reached 
us, if the ſame hand had not written them in our own tongue. 
For the tranſlation of theſe letters, we are indebted to Zilia's leiſure 
in her retreat. Her complaiſance in communicating them to the Che- 
valier Deterville, and the permiſſion he at length obtained to keep 
them, were the circumſtances which brought them to our hands. 
It will eaſily be diſcovered, from the faults of grammar, and negli- 
gence of ſtile, that we have been ſcrupulouſly careful not to loſe any 
thing of the genuine ſpirit that reigns throughout this work, We have 
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been content with ſuppreſſing (eſpecially in the firſt letters) a great 
number of Oriental“ terms and compariſons, which had eſcaped Zilia, 
though ſhe knew the French tongue perfectly well when ſhe tranſlated 
them; and have only preſerved a very few, to ſhew the neceſſity of 
retrenching the reſt, 35 Hh. 

We have alſo thought it poſſible to give a more intelligible turn to 
certain metaphyſical ſtrokes, which might have appeared obſcure ; but 
this has always been effected without changing the thought itſelf. Theſe 
are the only liberties which the editor has taken with this very. ſin- 
gular work. 2 5 1 | 


* Though, agreeable with the French, we here uſe the ward Oriental, the 
Peruvians, with reſpect to us, are certainly an Occidental people. 
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LETTER I 
TO AZA» 


: Z Al my dear Aza! the 
cries of thy tender Zilia, 
A & like a morning vapour, 
exhale and are diſſipated 
before they reach the ſun 
1 ol their affections; in vain 
J call for thy aſſiſtance; in vain I ex- 
pe& from thy love to be releaſed from 
the chains of ſlavery. Alas! perhaps 
the misfortunes I am yet ignorant of 
are the moſt terrible! perhaps thy woes 
furpaſs even my own! | 
The city of the Sun, delivered to the 
fury of a barbarous people, ſhould de- 
luge my eyes with tears; but my grief, 
my fears, my deſpair, are for thee 
alone, | 
Dear ſoul of my life, how wert thou 
employed in that dreadful tumult? Was 


thy courage fatal or uſeleſs to thee? Cruel 


alternative! diſtracting anxiety | O my 
dear Aza, mayeſt thou yet live in ſafety, 
and may J, if it be needful, fink under 
the ills which oppreſs me! | 
Since that terrible moment (which 
ſhould have been ſnatched from the chain 


v 


of time, and replunged into the eternal 


| Ideas) ſince the moment of horror 
wherein theſe impious ſavages bore me 
away from the worſhip of the ſun, from 


myſelf, from thy love! retained in cloſe 
captiyity, deprived of all communica- 


17 


K * Alluding to che cannon, 
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tion, ignorant of the language of theſe 
fierce barbarians; I experience only the 


effects of misfortune, without being 
able to diſcover the cauſe, Plunged in 
an abyſs of obſcurity, m an reſemble 
the gloomieſt and moſt fearful nights, 
Far from being affected by my com- 
plaints, my raviſners are unmoved even 
with my tears; equally deaf to my 
language, and to the voice of my de- 
1 e 8 
; What people are there ſo ſavage as 
to be proof againſt the cries of anguiſh ? 
Whatdreary deſart could produce human 
beings inſenſible to the voice of groan- 


ing Nature? O the monſters! dreadful 


maſters of the thunder“, and of the 
power to exterminate; cruelty is the 
ſole guide of their actions. Azal how 
wilt thou eſcape their fury? Where art 
thou? What is thy deſtiny? If my life 
be dear to thee, let me not remain ig- 
norant of thy ſituation. 1 
Alas! how is mine changed. Whence 
can it ariſe, that days, in themſelves ſo 
like each other, ſhould, with reſpe& to 
me, have ſuch fatal differences? Time 
continues to-roll on, darkneſs to ſucceed 
light, nothing in nature appears differ. 
ent; but I, of late ſo ſupremely bleſt . 
lo, I am fallen into the horror of de- 
ſpair! nor was there any interval to 
prepare me for the fearful change. 
Thou knoweſt, O delight of my 


heart!” that on that terrible day, that 


day for ever dreadful, the triumph of 


9 


our union was to have ſhone forth. 
Scai ce did it begin to appear, hen im- 
ent to execute a project which my 
tenderrieſs had inſpired me with in the 
night, I ran to my Quipos “, and tak- 
ing advaitfage of the ſilence Which 
then reigned in the temple, haftened to 
| knot them, in hopes that by their aſſiſt 
ance I might render immortal the hiſ- 
tory of our love and our felicity. * 

As I proceeded in my work, the un- 
dertaking appeared lefs difficult: the 
clue of innumerable threads by degrees 
grew under my fingers a faithful paint- 
ing of our actions and our ſentiments ; 
as dt was heretofbre the interpreter of 
our thoughts during the long intervals 
of our abſence from each other. Whol- 


ly taken up with my employment, I 
for 


got how time paſſed, wlren a tonfu- 


fed noiſe awakened my ſpirits, and put 


my heart in a flutter. I thought the 
Happy moment was arrived, and that 
the hundred gates were opening to give 
a free paſſage to the ſun of my days r 


nr I hid:my Quipos under my 


robe, and haſted to meet thee. . F 
Bot how horrible was the ſpectacle 


that appeared before my eyes! The 


fearful idea will never be effaced from 

The pavement of the fornue ſtained 
with blood; the image of the'Tun trod- 
gen under foot; our affrighted virgins 
e before q as of furious ſol- 
diers, who maſſacred all that oppoſed 


their paſſage; our Mamas f expiring 


enter their wounds, their garments 
Rill burning with the fire of the thun - 
der; the groans of diſmay, the cries of 
Fage, ſpreading dread and horror on 
every ſide, brought me at laſt to a ſenſe 
of my miſery. . 

Being returned to myſelf, I found 
that by a natural, and almoſt involun- 
tary motion, I was got behind the al- 
tar, which I embraced. There I ſaw. 
the barbarians paſs by: I dared not 
give free paſſage to my panting breath, 
leſt it ſhould coſt me my life, I re- 
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marked, however, that the effects of 
their cruelty abated at the ſight of the 
precious ornaments which overſpread the 
temple ; that they ſeized thoſe whoſe 
luſtre truck them moſt fenſibly ; and 
that they even toft off the plates of gold 
which lined the walls.. I judged that 
theft was the motive of their barbarity 
and that, to avoid death, my only way 
was to conceal myſelf from their fight, 
I deſigned to have got out of the tem- 


| pie, to have been conducted to thy pa- 


ace, to have demanded ſuccour of the 
Capa Inca 8, and an aſylum for myſelf 
and my com̃panions: but no ſooner did 
I attempt to ſtir, than I was arreſted, 
Oh, my dear Aza! then did I tremble: 
theſe impious men dared to lay their 
hands upon the daughter of the ſun. | 
Torn from the ſacred abode, drag · 

ged ignominiouſly out of the temple, I 
ſaw for the firſt time the threſhold of 
the celeſtial gate, which I ought not to 
have paſſed but with the enſigns of roy- 
alty |}. Inſtead of the flowers which 
ſhould have been ſtrewed under my feet, 
I ſaw the wa covered with blood and 
carnage: inftead of the honours of the 
throne, which I was to have partaken 
of with thee, I found myſelf a ſlave 
under the laws of tyranny, ſhut up in 
an obſcure prifon. The ſpace that I 
occupy in the univerſe is bounded b 
the extent of my being, A mat, bathe 
with tears, receives my body fatigued 
with the torments of my ſoul: but, dear. 
ſupport of my life, how light will all 
theſe evils be to me, if I can but learn 
that thou yet breatheſt ! e 
In the midſt of this horrible deſola« 
tion, I know not by what happy chance 
I have preſerved my Quipos, I have 
them in poſſeſſion, my dear Aza; they 
are the treaſure of my heart, as they 
ſerve to interpret both thy love and 
mine: the fame knots which ſhall in- 
form thee of my exiſtence, changing 
their form under thy hands, will in- 
ſtruct me alſo in thy deſtiny. Alas! 


by what way ſhall I convey them to 


— 4 * The Quipos conſiſts of a great number of ſtrings of different colours, which the Pee. 
ruvians uled inſtead of writing, to reckon the pay of their troops, and the number of their 


people. Some authors pretend, that they made uſe of them alfo for tranſmitting to 
po erity the memorable actions of their Incas, © 


+ In the temple of the 
hive opened. 


A The gen 


Sun were a hundred gates, which the Inca only Rad power to 
1 A kind e over the virgins of the Sun. | | 

ral name of che reigning Inch, © | $92 0 dy 
The virgins confecrated to the Sun entered the temple almoſt as ſoon as born, and 
never came out till the day of their mariiage. ö | 


thee ? 
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ee? By what addreſs can they be re- 
ſtored to me again ? I am Ignorant at 
preſent: but the ſame underſtanding 


"which tau ght us their uſe, will ſuggeſt to 


- 


ys the means to deceive our tyrants. 


Whoever the faithful Chaqui * may he 

that ſhall bring thee this precjous depoſit, 
T ſhall envy his happineſs, He will ſee 
thee, my dear Aza; and I would give 

all the days allotted me by the ſun to 
enjoy thy preſence eyen for a moment, 


LETCTER 1 
| TO THE SAME. 


AY the tree of virtue, my dear 

AYA Aza, for ever ſpread it's ſhade 
over the pious citizen who Range un- 
der my window the myſterious tiſſue af 
my thoughts, and delivered it into thy 
bands! May Pacha-camac + prolong 
his years, as the recompence of his ad- 


dreſs in conveying to me divine plea- 


- Lures with thy anſwer. 

The treaſures of love are open to me; 
1 draw from thence a delicious joy that 
intoxicates my ſoul. While I unravel 
the ſecrets of thy heart, my own bathes 


itſelf in a ſea of perfumes, Thou li- 


veſt, and the chains that were to unite 
us are not broken. 8o much felicity 
Was the object of my deſires, but not 
f my hopes Os on 
While I abandoned every thought of 
Af, my fears for thee deprived me 
of all pleaſure. Thou reſtoreſt to me 
all that I had loſt. I taſte deep draughts 
of the ſweet ſatis faction of pleaſing thee, 
of being praiſed by thee, of being ap- 
Þroved Dy him I loye. But, dear Aza, 
whileI ſwim in theſe delights, I do not 
forget that I owe jo thee. what I am. 
As the roſe draws it's brilliant colours 
from the rays of the ſup, fo the charms 
which pleaſe thee in my ſpirit and ſen- 
timents, are the benefits of thy lumi- 
nous genius; nothipg is mine, but my 


* 


en, 5 


N 
Meſſenger. | 


1 The Creator God, more powerful than the Sun. | 


| Indian iloſ : 899 4 
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N and it is not changed. 


to elevate me to thyſelf. Thou didſt 
not ſuffer a bein like thy own to he 
confined to the Humble adyantage of 
only giving life to thy poſterity : it was 
thy ple: 55 that 407 Amytas I ſhou 
blime intelli ences. I | 

my life! cn J have reſolved to aban- 


don my tranquil ignorance, and en 51 


_ adorn my underſtandin with their W- 
Bur, O light of 


in the painful occupation of Rudy,' J 
it not been for the deſire of pleaſin 


Ig 


thee? Without a deſire to merit thy 


eſteem, thy confidence, thy reſpe&t, b 
virtues ch fortify love, and whi, 

Os f e I had been 
only the object of thy eyes; abſence 
would already have eraſed me trom thy 

But, alas! if thou loyeſt me ſtill, wh 

am I in bondage? When I Iqok on the 
walls of my priſon, my joy diſappearg, 
horror ſeizes me, and my appiefevſians 
are renewed. They have not robped 


thee of liberty, yet thou comeſt not $0 


my ſuccour: thou haſt been inform 


No, my dear Azal among thoſe N 
3, 


people, whom...thop calleſt Spaniar 


thou are nat ſo free as thou 1magineſt 


thyſelf. I ſee as many ſigns of flavery 7 
in the honours which they render thas, | 


as in my own captivity. 


barians make thee by their interp 


ſincere, becauſe thy own words are in- 
violable; but I, who underſtand nat 


their language, and whom they thi 


unworthy 10 be deceiyed, behold theje 


actions. LE PIECES, 
Thy ſubjects take them for gods, 
and join their party, .O, my Lear Aga 


wretched axe the people who are H ter- 
mined by fear! Extricate oy elf from 
thy error, and ſuſpe& the falſe 
o 


goodneſs 
theſe foreigners. Abandon' thy em- 


pire, ſince the Inca Viracocha has pre» 
gicted it's geſtruction } 3 8 
Reędeem thy life and thy liberty, at 
the price of thy power, thy grandeur, 
and thy treaſures: the gifts of natufe 
Alone will then remain to thee, and our 


days ſhall paſs in fafety, | 
Rich in he poſſeſſion of gur hearts, 


great by our virtues, powerful by or 


* 


* . 
* 7 


ow Ts, 


lookegd.upan ar a. God, and thePeruvians firmly: believed, that at hid 
eath he predicted that the Spaniards ſhould dethrone one of his.deſcendantse .. 


B 2 | moderation, 


Thy goodpels ſeduces thee tho D 
thinkeſt the promiſes which thoſe ps 
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moderation, we ſhall in a cottage enjoy 
the heaven, the earth, and our mutual 


tenderneſs, © | 
Thou wilt he more a King in reign- 


ing over my ſoul, than in doubting of 
the affection of a people without num- 


ber: my ſubmiſſion to thy will, ſhall 


cauſe thee to enjoy, without tyranny, 


the undiſputed right of commanding. 


While I obey thee, I will make thy 


empire reſound with the voice of my 
happineſs ; thy diadem ſhall be always 


the work of my hands *, and thou ſhalt 


Joſe nothing of royalty but the cares and 
fatigues. e 
How often, dear ſoul of my life! haſt 
thou complained of the duties of th 
yank? How have the ceremonies whic 
accompanied thy viſits, made thee envy 


te lot of thy ſubjects? Thy wiſh was 
to live for me only. 


Art thou now 
afraid to loſe ſo many conſtraints ? Shall 
J no more be that Zilia whom thou pre- 


ferredſt to thy empire? I cannot enter- 
'tain the thought. 
changed, and why ſhould there be a 
change in thine? 


My heart is not 


1 love the ſame Aza who reigned 


n my heart the firſt moment I ſaw him; 
ie is for ever before me: continually 


do my thoughts recal that happy day, 


when thy father, my ſovereign lord, 


gave thee for the firſt time a ſhare of 
that power, reſerved for him only, of 


entering the inner part of the temple þ. 


Fancy till figures to me the agreeable 
ſpectacle of ourvirgins; who, being there 
aſſembled, received a new luſtre from 


the admirable order that reigns among 
them: juſt as in a garden the arrange- 


ment of the fineſt flowers adds a bril- 


| Haney to their beauty. 


Thou appearedſt in the midſt of us 


like a riſing- ſun, whoſe tender light 


28 the ſerenity of a fine day. The 


hre of thy eyes overſpread our cheeks 
with the bluſhes of modeſty, and our 


looks were held captive in ſweet con- 
' Fuſion : as eyes, at the ſame time, ſhot 
forth a brill 


orth ant joy; for never before 
had they met ſo many beauties toge- 


ther. The Capa Inca was the only man 


we had till then ſeen. Aſtoniſhment 


and ſilence reigned on every fide. Iknow 


4 


not what were the thoughts of my com- 
panions; but the ſentiments that occu- 


4 Prieſts of the Sun. 
A . 


89 
8.9 


‚ 
For the firſt time I felt the united ſenſe 
of trouble, inquietude, and pleaſure. 
Confuſed with the agitations of my 
ſoul, I was about to hide myſelf fram 


thy fight : when thou turned thy ſtepy 


towards me, and I was detained/by re. 
ſpect. O, my dear Aza, the remem- 
brance of this firſt moment of my hap. 
pineſs will ever be dear to me! The 
ſound of thy voice, like the melody of 
our hymns, conveyed into my veins 
that ſoft tremar, and holy reſpect, 
which is inſpired by the preſence of the 
divinity. 8 je 
Trembling, diſmayed, my timidity 
had taken from me even the uſe of 
ſpeech : but, emboldened at laſt by the 
joftneſs of thy words, I dared to lift 
up my eyes towards thee, and met 
thine. No! death itſelf ſhall never 
efface from my memory the tender 
movements of our ſouls at this meets 
ing, and how in an inſtant they were 
blended together ! W 
Were it poſſible to doubt our origt- 
nal, my dear Aza, this ray of light 


would have deftroyed our uncertainty. 


What other principle, but that of fire, 


could have tranſmitted this lively in- 
telligence of hearts, which was com- 


municated, expanded, and felt, with 
ſuch inexpreſſible rapidity ? 6 

I was too ignorant of the effects of 
love, not to be deceived by it. With 


an r eee full of the ſublime theo- 


logy of our Caciputas 1, I took the fire 
which animated me for a divine agitay 
tion; I thought thee the organ through 


which the Sun had manifeſted to me 


his will, that he choſe me for his ſe- 
lefted ſpouſe! I fighed in rapture— 
but, after thy departure, examining 
my heart, I found there nothing but 
thy image. 5 

What a change, my dear Aza, did 
thy preſence 6 in me! All objects 
appeared new, and it ſeemed as if I 


now ſaw my fellow-virgins for the firſt 


time. How did their beauty brighten? 
I could not bear their preſence; but, 
retiring aſide, gave way to the anxiety 
of my ſoul ; when one of them cam 


to awaken me out of my reverie, b 
giving me freſh matter to wp. its 
he informed me, that, being t 


oli 


ed my own heart, who can. expreſi) 


The diadem of the Incas was a kind of fringe wrought by the virgins of the Sun. 1 | 
+ The reigning Inca alone had a right to enter into the teniple of the Sun. ky 
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xelation, I was deſtined to be thy wife, 
as ſoon as my age would permit that 
union. N | | 

1 was ignorant of the laws: of thy 
empire“, but after I had ſeen thee, my 
heart was too much enlightened not to 
have the idea of happineſs in an union 
with thee. Far, however, from know- 
ing the whole extent of this union, and 
accuſtomed to the ſacred name of Spouſe 
of the Sun, my hopes were bounded to 
the ſeeing of thee Haily, the adoring of 
thee, and offering my vows to thee as 
to that divinity, 8 


Thou, my amiable Az, thou thy- 


ſelf filledſt pp the meaſure of my de- 
light, by informing me that the auguſt 
rank of 'thy wife would affociate me to 
thy heart, to thy throne, to thy glory, 
to thy virtues; that I ſhould 9&5 7 
enjoy thoſe ſo precious converſations, 
thoſe conyerſations ſo ſhort in propor- 
tion to our defires, which would adorn 
my mind with the perfections of thy 
foul, and add to my felicity the deli- 
cious hope of being hereafter a happi- 
neſs to thee. 5 
O my dear Aza, how flattering to m 

heart was that impatience of thine, ſo 


often expreſſed on account of my youth, 


which retarded our union ! How long 
did the courſe of two years appear to 
thee, and yet how ſhort was their du- 
ration! Alas, the fortunate moment 
was arrived! What fatality rendered jt 
o diſtreſsful ? What deity thus puniſh- 
ed innocence and virtue? what infernal 
power ſeparated us from ourſelves ? 
Horror ſeizes mel my heart is rent 
my tears bedew my work, Aza! my 
WA 


- SETTER m, 
o THE SAME, |» 


Ji thou, dear light of my ſov], it 
is thou who calleſt me back 10 life. 


Would I preſerve it, were I not aſſured 


that death, . by a fingle ſtroke of his un- 

ing ſcythe, ſhould- level vs both? 
The moment. approached when that 
ſpark of divine fire, with which the ſun 
dnimates our being, was about to ex- 


oy 


pire. Laborious nature had already 
prepared to give & new form to the por- 


5 


tion of matter with which ſhe had com- 


ſed me. I was dying; thou waſt 


loſing for ever half of thyſelf; when 
my love reſtored that life which L now 


ſacrifice to thee, But how can I in- 
form thee of the ſurprizing things that 
have happened to 25 How ſhall I call 
back ideas that were confuſed even 
when I received them, and which the 


7 . 


time that is ſince paſſed renders ſtill 


leſs intelligible? | 22 
Scarcely, my dear Aza, had I en- 
truſted our faithful Chaqui with the laſt 
tiſſue of my thoughts, when I heard a 
great motion jn our habitation; about 
midnight two of my raviſhers came to 


hurry me out of my gloomy retreat, 


with as much violence as they had em- 


ployed in ſnatching me from the temple. 


of the Sun. 


Though the night was very dark, | 


they made me travel ſq far, that, fink» 
ing under the fatigue, they were oblig- 
ed to carry me into a houſe, which'T 


could perceive, notwithſtanding the | 
obſcurity, it was exceeding difficult td 


get into. 


I was thruſt into a place mers rol 


and inconvenient than my priſon ha 


been, Ah, my dear Aza! copld 1 


ee thee of what I do not compre- 
end myſelf, if thou wert not aſſured 


that a lye never ſullied the lips of a child 


of the Sun 7 


This houſe, which I judged to be 


very great, by the quantity of people it 


contained, was not fixed to the ground, 


but, being as it were ſuſpended, keptin 
a continual balancing motipn, . 
O light of my mind, Ticaiviracocha 


_ _ ſhould haye filled my ſoul like thine 
with his divine ſcience, to have enabled 


me to comprehend this prodigy. All 


J had entered it, the continual motion, 


joined to a noxious ſmell, made me 
ſo violently ill, that I am ſurprized 1 


. that I know of it is, that this dwell» - 
ing was not built by a being friendly 
to mankind; for, ſome moments after 


did not die af the malady, This was 


oply the beginning of my pains. 
A pretty long time paſled, and I hag 


no conſiderable ſuffering z when, one 


Tb laws of the Peruvians obliged the Incag to war their fitery ; and when they 


had , take the firſt princeſs, of the. Wool of the Lacay that yas © Mie of the 


vn. I GUEST e e 
F leis afferted, that no Peryvian ever told a falſhood. 
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morning, I was awakened out of my 
| Deep by a noiſe more hideous than that 
of . Yalpa. Our habitation received 
fach ſhocks as the earth will experience, 
when the moon by ber fall N 
the univerſe to duſt“. The cries of hu- 
man voices, joined to this wild uproar, 
rendered it ſtill more terrible. My 
ſenſes, ſeized with a ſecret horror, con- 
veyed to my ſoul nothing but the idea 
of deſtruction; not of myſelf alone, 
Þut of all nature. I thought the peril 
wniverſal; I trembled for thy life: my 
dread, at length, had attained the ut- 
Moſt exceſs, when I faw a company of 
furious men, with bloody countenances 
and apparel, ruſh tumultuouſty into my 
chamber. I could not ſupport the hor- 
rid ſpectacle; my ſtrength and under- 
ſtanding abandoned me: ſtill am J ig- 
norant of the conſequence of this 
ſtrange event. But when I recovered, 
I found mylelf in a handſome bed, 
furrounded by ſeveral ſavages; who 
were not, however, any of the cruel 
Spaniards. | 1 
Canſt thou figure to thyſelf my ſur- 
prize, when J found myſelf in a new 
dwelling, among new men, without 
| being able to comprehend how this 
change could be brought about? I ſhut 
muy eyes, the better to recolle& myſelf, 
and to be aſſured whether I was yet 
alive, or whether my ſoul had not quit- 
ted my body to paſs into unknown re- 
1 ES. 

I confeſs to thee, dear idol of my 
| Heart, that, fatigued with an odious 
fe, difheartened at ſuffering torments 
of every kind, preſſed down under the 
weight of my horrible deſtiny, I re- 


| Eines with indifference the end of my 


ing which I felt approaching: I con- 


ſtantly refuſed all the ſuſtenance that 


was offered me, and in a few days was 
on the verge of the fatal term which J 
beheld without regret. | | 
The decay of my ſtrength annihilat- 
ed my ſentiment : my enfeebled ima- 
gination had already ceaſed to receive 
any images but thoſe of a flight deſign 
traced by a trembling hand: already 
the objects which had moſt affected me, 
excite] in me only that yague ſenſation 
which we feel when we indulge to an 


an humiliatin 


indeterminate reyerie z almoſt I way 
more. This ſtate, my dear Aa, is not 
ſo uneaſy as it is conceived, At z 
diſtance it terrifies us, becauſe we think 
of it with all our powers: when it ar- 
rives, enfeebled 65 the gradations of 
pain which a. us to it, the deejs 
five moment appears only as a moment 
of repoſe. A natural propenſity which 
carries us towards futurity, even that fy, 
turity which will no more exiſt for yg 
reanimated my ſpirit, and tranſported 
it into . I thought I arrived 
there at the inſtant when thou had re- 
ceived the news of my death. I repre- 


ſented to myſelf thy pale disfigured 


image, ſuch as appears the gentle lily 
when ſcorched by the burning heat 
of noon. Is it poſſible that the moſt 


tender love ſhould be ſometimes barba- 


rous ? I rejoiced at thy grief, and aug- 
mented it by mournful adieus, I found 
a ſweetneſs, perhaps a pleaſure, in dif- 
fuſing the poiſon of regret over thy days; 
and the ſame love which rendered me 


cruel, tore my heart by the horror of 


thy pains. At laſt, awakened as from 


a profound ſleep, penetrated with thy 


agony, trembling for thy life, I cried 
out for help, and again beheld the 


light. 


Shall I ſee thee again, thou dear ar- 
biter of my exiſlence? Alas! who can 
aſſure me of it? I know not where I 
am : perhaps it is far diſtant from thee! 


But ſhould we even be ſeparated by the 
immenſe ſpaces inhabited by the chil- 


dren of the ſun, the light cloud of my 


thoughts ſhall hover inceſſantly about 


8 | 
LETTER IV. 
ro THE SAME. 


WV EATEYVER the love of liſe 
be, my dear Aza, - pains dimi- 
niſh, deſpair extinguiſhes it. The con- 
tempt in which nature ſeems to hold 
our being, by abandoning it to deſpair, 
ſhocks us at firſt; ſoon the impoſſibilit 


of working our deliverance, proves ſuch 
circumſtance, that it 


leads us to a diſguſt of ourſelves, 


J no longer live in or for myſelf: 


„The Peryvians maintain hat the.end,of the world will be braught about by he fl 


of the moon upon the earth. 


I The Peruvians believe that the ſoul, after death, goes into unknown places, there 


to be recompenſed or puniſhed according to it's deſerts, - 
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Wery inflant in which J breathe, is a 
ſacrifice which J make to thy love, and 
from day to day it becomes more pain- 

ful. If time bring ſome ſolace to the ills 
that conſume me, far from clearing up 
the myltery of my fate, it ſeems to ren- 

der it more obſcure. All that ſurrounds 
me is Unknown, all is new, all engages 

my curioſity, and nothing can ſatisfy 
it, In vain I employ every effort in. my 
power to-underſtand or be underſtood; 
both are alike impoffible. Wearied with 
ſo many, fruitleſs pains, I thought to 

dry the ſource of them, by depriving 
my eyes of the impreſſions they receive 

from ſurrounding objects. I perſiſted 

for ſome time in keeping them ſhut; 
but the voluntary darkneſs to which I. 
condemned myſelf, ſerved only to re- 
lieve my delicacy. Offended continually: 
at the preſence of theſe men, whoſe offi- 
cious kindneſſes are ſo many torments, 
my ſoul was not the leſs agitated : ſhut 
up in myſelf, my inquietudes were not 
tte leſs arp, and the defire to expreſs 
them was ſtill more violent. On the 
other hand, the impoſſibility of making 
myſelf underſtood, ſpread an anguiſh 

over my organs, which is not leſs in-. 
ſypportable than the pains which a 
more apparent reality would occaſion, 
How eruel is this fituation ! 1 85 

Alas! I thought I had began to un- 

derſtand ſome words of the ſavage Spa- 

niards ; I perceived in it ſome reſem- 
blance of our auguſt language, and flat - 
tered myſelf that in a ſhort time I 
ſhould be able to explain myſelf with 

them. Far from finding the ſame ad- 

vantage among my new tyrants, they 

expreſs themſelves with ſo much rapi- 

dity, that I cannot even diſtinguiſh the 
inflexions of their voice. All circum- 
ſances make me judge that they are 
not of the ſame nation; and, by the 
difference of their manners and appa- 
rent character, one eaſily diſcovers that 
Paeha- camac has diſtributed to them in 
great diſproportion the elements of 
which he formed human kind. The 
grave and fierce air of the firſt ſhews 
that they ate compoſed of the ſame mat- 
ter as the hardeſt metals. Theſe ſeem 
to have flipped out of the hands of the 
Creator the moment he had collected 
together only air and fire for their form- 


ation, The ſcornful looks, the gloomy | 


Cacique, is a kind of N of a province. 


nowledge of phyfckx. 


1 The Indians have no 


and tranquil mien of the former, ſuſſi- 
ciently marked them as a people cruek 
in cold blood, and the inhumanity ot 
their actions has too well proved this 


obſervation. The ſmiling countenance 
of the latter, the fweetnefs of their 


looks, a certain alacrity in all their 


actions, which ſeems to be an alacrity 


of good-will, would decide me in their 
favour, if I did not remark contradice 


tions in their conduct which ſuſpend ay 


judgment. - | 


wo of theſe ſavages ſeldom quit the 


fide of my bed; one, whom by his ate 
of grandeur I gueſs tobe the Cacique *g; 
ſeems to ſhew me, in his way, a great 
deal of reſpect: the other gives me part 


of the aſſiſtance which my malady re 


quires; but his goodneſs is ſevere, his 


{uccours are cruel, and his familiarity | 


1mperious. 


The moment when, recovered from 
my fit, I found myſelf. in their power, 


this latter (for I have noticed him well 

more bold than the reſt, attempted th 
take me by the hand, which I drew 
away with inexpreſſible confuſion, He 
ſeemed ſurprized at my reſiſtance, and 


without any regard to my perturbation, 
took hold of it again immediately, 
Feeble; dying, and ſpeaking only ſucty 
words as were not underſtood, could B 


prevent him? He held it, my dear Axa, 


as long as he thought proper; and ſince 


that time, I am obliged to give it him 


myſelf ſeveral times every day, in order. 


to avoid ſuch difputes as muſt alw 
terminate to my diſadvantage. + 


"> 


This kind of ceremony ſeems to ma 


a ſuperſtition. of theſe people : they 


imagine they find ſomething there which 
indicates the nature of a diſtemper. But 


it muſt doubtleſs be their on nation 
that feel the effect of it, for I perceive 


none. I ſuffer continually by an in- 
ward fire that conſumes me, and have 
ſcarce ſtrength enough left to knot my 


Quipos. In this occupation I emplpy 
as much time as my weakneſs will per- 
mit me. The knots, which ſtrike my. 
ſenſes, ſeem to give more reality to m 
thoughts ; the kind of reſemblance 


which I imagine they have with worde, 
cauſes an illuſion which deceives my, 


pain; I think I ſpeak to thee, tell thee 
of my love, aſſure thee of my yews and 


my tentlenels ; the ſweet error is my 


1 
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ſupport, and my life. If the exceſs of 
my burden obliges me to interrupt my 
work, I groan at thy abſence. Thus 
entirely abandoned to my tenderneſs, 
there is not one of my moments which 
belongs not to thee. 

Alas! what other uſe can J make of 
them? O, my dear Aza! if thou wert 
not the maſter of my ſoul; if the chains 
of love did not bind me inſeparably to 
thee; plunged in an abyſs of obſcurity, 


could I turn my thoughts from the 


Eght of life? Thou art the ſun of my 


days; thou enlighteneſt them, thou pro- 


longeſt them, and they are thine. Thou 
eheriſheſt me, and I ſuffer myſelf to live. 


What wilt thou do for me? Thou loveſt 
me, and I have my reward. 


LETTER V. 
| TO THE SAME. 


\ HAT have ſuffered, my dear 


Aza, ſince I conſecrated to thee 


my laſt knots? The loſs of my Quipos 
was yet wanting to compleat my an- 


guſh : but when my officious perſe- 
cutors perceived that work to augment 


my diſorder, they deprived me of the 


vie of them. | 


At laſt they have reſtored to me the 


treaſure of my tenderneſs ; but with 
many tears did I purchaſe it. Only this 


expreſſion of my ſentiments had I re- 


maining, the mere ſorrowful conſola- 


non of painting my grief to thee: could 
{| lofe that, and not deſpair? 


My ſtrange deſtiny has ſnatched from 
me even the relief which the unhappy 
find in ſpeaking of their pains. We 
are diſpoſed to imagine there is pity 
when we are heard, and from the par- 
ticipation of ſorrow ariſes ſome conſo- 
lation : I cannot make myſelf under- 


ſtood, and am ſurrounded with gaiety. 


I cannot even enjoy that new kind of 
entertainment to which the inability of 
communicating my thoughts reduces 
me. Surrounded by importunate peo- 


ple, whoſe attentive looks diſturb the 


tranquil ſolicitude of my ſoul, I for- 
get the faireſt gift with which nature 
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has preſented us, the power td fender 
our ideas impenetrable without the con- 
currence of our will. I am ſometimeg 
fearful that theſe curious ſavages dif. 
cover the diſadvantageous refleQiong 
with which I am inſpired by the ſingu- 
larity of their conduct. 

One moment deſtroys the opinion 
which another had given me of their 
character: for if I am guided by the 
frequent oppoſition of their wills to 
mine, I cannot doubt but they believe 
me their ſlave, and that their power is 
tyrannical. | 

Not to reckon up an infinite num. 
ber of other contradictions, they refuſe 
me, my dear Aza, even the neceſſary 
aliments for the ſuſtenance of life, and 
the liberty of chuſing what place I 
would lie in; they keep me, by a kind 


of violence, in the bed which is be- 
come inſupportable to me. 


On the other hand, if I reflect on the 
extreme concern they have ſhewn for 
the preſervation of my life, and the re- 
ſpe with which the ſervices they ren - 
der me are accompanied, I am tempted 


to believe that they take me for a being 


ſuperior to the human ſpecies. 


Not one of them them appears before 


me without bending his body, more or 
leſs, as we do in worſhipping the ſun, 
The Cacique ſeems to attempt to imi- 
tate the ceremonial of the Incas on the 
days of Raymi“: he kneels down at 
my bed-fide, and continues a conſider» 
able time in that painful poſture. Some- 
times he keeps ſilent; and, with his 
eyes caſt down, ſeems to think pro · 
foundly. I ſee in his countenance that 
reſpeRful confuſion which the great 
name 4 inſpires us with when ſpoken 
aloud. If he finds an opportunity of 
taking hold of my hand, he puts his 
mouth to it with the ſame veneration 
that we expreſs for the ſacred diadem I. 

Sometimes he utters a great number 


of words, which are not at all like the 


ordinary language of his nation: the 


ſound of them is more ſoft, more diſ- 


tin&, and more harmonious, He joins 


to this that air of concern which is the 


forerunner of tears, thoſe ſighs which 


expreſs the neceſſities of the ſoul, the 


* The Raymi was the principal feaſt of the Sun, when the Incas and prieſts adored 


him on their knees. 


+ The great name was Pacha-camac, which they ſpoke but ſeldom, and always with 


eat tokens of admiration. 


4 They kiſſed the diadem of Manco-capac, in the ſame manner as the Roman Ca- 


| tholicks kiſs the relicks of their ſaints, 


. 


mol} 


moſt plaintive action, and all that uſu- 
ally accompanies the deſire of obtain 
ing favours. Alas! my dear Aa, if 
he knew me well, if he was not in an 
error with regard to my being, what 

rayer could he addreſs to me7 

Muſt they not be an idolatrous na- 
non? I have not yet ſeen any adloration 
paid by them to the Sun: perhaps they 
make women the object of their wor- 
ſhip. Before the great Manco-capac * 
brought down to earth the will of the 
Sun, our anceſtors deified whatever 
ſtruck them with dread or pleafure: 
perhaps theſe ſavages feel theſe two ſen- 
liments wit regard to women. 

But if they adore me, would they add 
to my misfortunes the hideous conſtraint 
in which they keep me? No, they would 
endeavour to pleaſe me; they would 
obey the tokens of my will: I ſhould 
be free, and releaſed from this odious 
habitation ; T ſhould go in ſearch of the 
maſter of my ſoul, one of whoſe looks 
would efface the memory of all my miſ- 
fortunes, | 


LETTER VI. 


TO THE SAME. 


HAT an horrible ſurprize, my 

dear Aza! how are our woes aug- 
mented! how deplorable is cur condi- 
tion! our evils are without remedy; I 
have only to tell thee of them, and to 
die. 
At laſt they have permitted me to get 
vp, and with haſte I availed myſelf of 
the liberty. I drew myſelf to a ſmall 
window, which I opened with all the 
precipitation that my curioſity inſpired. 
What did I ſee! Dear love of my life, 
T ſhall not find expreſſions to paint the 
exceſs of my aſtoniſhment, and the in- 
curable deſpair that ſeized me, when I 
diſcovered round me nothing but that 
terrible element, the very fight of winch 
makes me tremble. I pcs 
My fiſt glance did but too well in- 
form me what occaſioned the trouble- 
ſome motion of our dwelling. I am in 
one of thoſe floating houſes which the 
Spaniards made uſe of to arrive at our 
unhappy country, and of which a very 
impertect deſcription had been given 


_ #® The fir legiſlator of the indians. 2 
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Conceive, dear Aza, what melan- 
choly ideas entered my ſoul with this 
fatal diſcovery. I am convinced the 


are carrying me from thee: I breathe - 


no more the ſame air, nor do J inhabit 
the fame element. Thou wilt ever be 


ignorant where I am—whether I love 
thee—whether T'exiſt, Even the diſſo- 
lution of my being will not appear to 


the ſe people an event conſiderable enough 


to be conveyed to thee. Dear arbiter 
of my days, of what value will my life 


be to thee hereafter? Permit me to 


render to the Divinity an inſupportable 
benefit, which I can no more enjoy. 1 
ſnall not ſee thee again, and I will live 
no longer. IM 


In loſing what J love, the univerſe is 
to me annihilated: it is now only a vaſt 
deſart, which I fill with the eries of my 
love, Hear them, dear object of my 


tenderneſs; be moved with them, and 


permit me td die! | 


What error ſeduces me? My dear | 


Aza, it is not thou who makeſt me live; 
it is fearful nature, which, ſhuddering 


with horror, lends this voice, more 


powerful than her own, to retard an 
end which to her 1s always formidable, 
hut it is over—the moſt effectual 
means ſhall deliver me from her re- 
zrets. | 


and my deſpair! | "i 

Receive, moſt unfortunate Aza! re- 
ceive the laſt ſentiments of my heart, 
which never admitted but thy image, 
was willing to live but for thee, and 
dies full of thy love. I love thee—— 
I think it—T feel it ſtill—and I tell it 
thee for the laſt time !J— _ 


LETTER vfl. 
TO THE SAME. 


2 A, thou haſt not loſt all: 1 


breathe, and thou reigneſt till in 


my heart. The vigilance of thoſe who 


watch me defeated my fital deſign, and 
T have only the ſhame left of having 
attempted it's execution. It would be 


too long to inforin thee of the circum = 
ſtances of an enterprize 'that failed on 
the inſtant it was projected. Should 1 


+ havedaredever to lift up my eyes to thee, 


Let the ſea for ever ſwallow up in it's 
boſom my unhappy tenderneſs, my life, 


ik 
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if thou hadſt been a witneſs of my diſ- 
traction? | 


My reaſon, ſubjected to deſpair, was 
no longer a ſuccour to me: my life 
ſeemed to me of no value: I had forgot 
thy love. | 

How cruel is a cool temper after fury ! 


How different are the points of fight on 


the ſame objects! In the horror of de- 
ſpair, ferocity is taken for courage; 
and the fear of ſuffering, for firmneſs 
of mind. Let a look, a ſurprize, call 
us back to ourſelves, and we find that 


_ weakneſs was the ſole principle of our 


heroiſm z that repentance is the fruit 
of it, and contempt it's only recom- 


pence. 


The knowledge of my fault is it's 
moſt ſevere puniſhment. Abandoned 
to the bitterneſs of repentance, buried 
under the veil of ſhame, I hold myſelf 


at a diſtance, and fear that my body 


occupies too much ſpace: I would hide 


it from the light, My tears flow in 
abundance; my grief is calm; and, 


though I am quite abſorbed in it, not a 
ſigh iſſues from my boſom. Can I do 


too much to expiate my crime? It was 


treaſon againſt thee. | | 

- In vain, for two days together, theſe 
beneficent ſavages have endeavoured to 
make me a partaker of the joy that 


' tranſports them. I am in continual 
doubt what can be the cauſe of this fe- 


licity; but, did I even comprehend it, 
I ſhould not think myſelf worthy to 
ſhare in their feſtivals, Their dances, 


their chearful exclamations, a red liquor 


like maize * of which they drink abun- 


dantly, their eagerneſs to view the Sun 


wherever they can perceive him, would 


fully convince me that their rejoĩcings are 


in honour of that divine luminary, were 


the conduct of the Cacique conformable 


to that of his people. 
But, far from partaking in the general 
joy, ſince the fault I committed, he in- 


tereſts himſelf only in my regrets. His 


zeal is more reſpectful, his cares are more 


aſſiduous, and his attention is more exact 
and unwearied. | . 


He perceived that the continual pre- 


ſence of his ſavages ſerved only to in- 
creaſe my affliction z he has delivered 


me from their troubleſome officiouſneſs, 


and I have now no ſupport but from 
himſelf. | | 

Wouldſt thou believe it, my dear 
Aza, there are ſome moments in which 
I feel a kind of pleaſure in theſe mute 
dialogues ; the fire of his eyes recall; 
to my remembrance the image of what 
T have ſeen in thine : the ſimilitude is 
ſuch that it ſeduces my heart. Alas 
that this illuſion is tranſient, and that 
the regrets which ſucceed it are durable! 
they will end only with my life, fince ] 
live for thee alone. | 


TO THE SAME. 


W EN a ſingle object unites al 


our thoughts, my dear Azz, 
we intereſt ourſelves no farther in events 
than as we find them aſſimilated to our 
own caſe. If thou waſt not the onl 
mover of my ſoul, could I have palſed, 
as I have juſt done, from the horror of 
deſpair to the moſt flattering hope ? The 
Cacique had before ſeveral times in 


vain attempted to entice me to that win- 


dow which I now cannot behold without 
ſhuddering. At laſt, prevailed on by 
freſh ſolicitations, I ſuffered myſelf to 
be conducted to it. Oh, my dear Azz, 
how well was I recompenſed for my 
condeſcenſion! 8 
Buy a moſt incomprehenſible miracle, 
on my looking through a kind of hollow 
cane, he ſhewed me the earth at a diſ- 
tance; whereas, without the help of 
this wonderful machine, my ſight could 


not have reached it, 


At the ſame time, he made me un- 
derſtand by ſigns, (which begin to 
row familiar to me) that we were go- 
ing to that land, the fight of which 
was the only cauſe of thoſe rejoicings 
which I took for a ſacrifice tothe Sun. 
I became immediately ſenſible of all 


the benefit of this diſcovery : hope, 


like a ray of light, glanced inſtantly 
tothe bottom of my Fl, | 


They are certainly ie me to this 


land which they have ſhewn me, and 
which is evidently a part of thy empire, 


ſince the ſun there ſheds his beneficent 


* Maize is a plant with which the Indians make a very ſtrong and ſalutary liquor, 


over. 


which they offer to the Sun on feſtival days, and drink to excels when the ſacrifice 1 


rays. 
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rays v. I am no longer in the fetters 
of the cruel Spaniards: who, then, 
ſhall hinder my returning under thy 
laws ? 95 — 
+ Yes, my dear Aza! I go to be re- 
united to what I love: my love, my 
reaſon, my deſires, all aſſure me of it. 
I fly into thy arms; a torrent of joy 
overfiows my ſoul; the paſt is vaniſhed ; 
my misfortunes are ended, they are re- 
membered no more: futurity alone 
employs me, and is my ſole good. 
Aza, my dear hope ! I have not loſt 
thee : I ſhall ſee thy countenance, thy 
robes, thy ſhadow; I ſhall love thee, 
and tell thee of it with my own mouth ! 
Can any torments efface ſuch a feli- 
city! | £ 


LETTER IX 


TO THE SAME, 


OW long are the days, my dear 


1 Aza, when we compute their 
paſſage! Time, like ſpace, is known 
only by it's limits. Our hopes ſeem 
to me the hopes of time; if they quit 
us, or are not diſtinctly marked, we 
perceive no more of their duration than 
of the air which fills the vaſt expanſe. 
From the fatal moment of our ſepa · 
ration, my heart and ſoul, worn with 
mis fortune, continued ſunk in that total 
abſence, that oblivion which is the va- 
cuum of nature, the image of nothing. 
The days have paſſed away without my 
regarding them, for not a hope drew 
my attention to their length; but now 
hope marks every inſtant of them; their 
duration ſeems infinite; and, what moſt 
ſurprizes me, in recovering the tran- 
quillity of my ſpirits, I perceive that I 
recover at the ſame time a facility of 
thinking. | 1 
Since my imagination has been alive 
to joy, a crowd of thoughts preſent 
themſelves, and employ it even to fa- 
tigue : projects of pleaſure and happi- 
neſs alternately ſucceed each other; new 
ideas find an eaſy reception, and ſome 
are even imprinted without my ſearch, 
and before I diſcover it. 
Within theſe two days I have com- 
prehended ſeveral words of the Ca- 


eique's language, with which I was 


I am on the point o 


17 
before unacquainted. But they are 
only terms applicable to objects; not 


expreſſive of my thoughts, nor ſuſh- 


cient to make me underſtand thoſe of 
others. They give me ſome lights, 


however, which were neceſſary for my 


ſatisfaction. „ IIS 
I know that the name of the Cacique 
is Deterville; that of our floating houſe, 
a Ship; und that of the country we are 
going to, France. | £9 
The latter at firſt alarmed me, as I 


did not remember to have heard any 


province of thy kingdom ſo called: but 
reflecting on the infinite number of 
countries under thy dominion, the 
names of which I have forgot, my fears 
quickly ſubſided, Could they lon 

continue, with that ſolid aſſurance whic 

the ſight of the Sun inceſſantly gives 
me? No, my dear Aza, that divine lu- 
minary enlightens only his children. 
To doubt this, would be criminal in 
me. I am returning into thy 9 


ſeeing thee; I fly 
to my felicit e 


| 

Amidſt the tranſports of my joy, 
gratitude prepares me a moſt delicious 
pleaſure. Thou wilt load with honour 
and riches the beneficent Cacique who 
ſhall reſtore us to each other : he ſhall 
bear into his own country the remem- 
brance of Zilia; the recompence of his 
virtue ſhall render him ſtill more vir- 
tuous, and his happineſs ſhall be thy 
glory. 6 NT 

Nothing can compare, my dear Azay 
to the kindneſs he ſhews me. Far from 
treating me as his ſlave, he ſeems to be 
mine. He is now altogether as com- 
plaiſant to me, as he was contradictory 
during my ſickneſs. My perſon, my 
inquietudes, my amuſements, ſeem te 
make up his whole employment, and 
to engage all his care. 1 admit his 
offices with leſs confuſion, ſince cuſtom, = 
and reflection have informed me that 1 


was in an error with regard to the ido- 


latry of which I ſuſpected him. 
Not that he forbears to repeat much 
the ſame demonſtrations which I miſ- 
took for worſhip : but the tone, the air, 
and manner he makes uſe of, perſuade 
me that it is only a diverſion after the 
manner of his country. 


He begins by making me pronounce | 
diſtinctly ſome words in his language, 


The Peruvians know not our hemiſphere, and believe that che Sun enlichtens only 


the land of his children. 


8 C2 


4 


| 
| 
| 
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and he is not ignorant that the Gods 
never ſpeak. As ſoon as I have repeat - 
ed after him, Oui, je Tous aime !” 
(Ves, I love you!) or elſe, Je pro- 
« ets d' etre a vous] (I promiſe to be 
yours!) joy expands over over his coun- 
tenance; he kiſſes my hands with 


tranſport, and with an air of gaiety 


quite contrary to that gravity which ac- 
companies divine adoration. 

Satisfied as I am on the ſcore of re- 
ligion, I am not quite fo with regard to 


the country from whence he comes. His 
language and his apparel are ſo different 
from ours, that they frequently ſtagger 
my confidence: uneaſy reflections ſome- 


times cloud over my dear hope; I paſs 
ſucceſſively from fear to joy, and from 
joy to inquietude. ES 
Fatigued with the confuſion af my 
thoughts, ſick of ine uncertainties that 
torment me, I had refolved to think 
no more on the ſubject ; but what can 


abate the anxiety of a ſoul deprived of 
all communication, that a&s only on 


Itſelf, and is excited to reflect by ſuch 


. Important intereſts! I cannot expreſs 
my . eee my dear Aza; I (earch 


for information with an eagerneſs that 


devours me, and yet continually find 


myſelf in the moſt protound obſcurity. 
I know that the privation of a ſingle 
ſenſe may in ſome reſpetts deceive; and 
yet I ſee with ſurprize, that the uſe of all 


mine drag me on from error to error. 


Can the intelligence of tongues be a key 
to the ſoul? O my dear Aza, how many 
grievous truths do I ſee through my 
misfortunes } But far from me be thele 
anxious thoughts: we touch the land; 
the light of my days ſhall in a moment 
diſſipate the darkneſs which ſurrounds 
me. | 


LETTER X. 
TO THE SAME, 


Am at laſt arrived at this land, the 
1 object of my deſites: but, my dear 
Aza, 1 do not yet ſee any thing that con- 
fers the happineſs I had promiſed my- 
jelf. Every object ſtrikes, ſurprizes, 
aſtoniſnes, and leaves on me only a 
vague impreſſion, and ſtupid perplexi- 
ty, of I which I do not attempt to di- 
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veſt myſelf. My errors deftroy- my 


judgment; I remain in a ſtate of un- 


certainty, and almoſt doubt of every 
thing I behold. 

- . Scarce had 'we quitted the floating 
houſe, before we entered a town buiſt 
on the ſea-ſhore. The people, who 
followed us in crowds, appeared to he 
of the ſame nation as the Cacique; and 


the houles bore no reſemblance to thoſe 


of the cities of the Sun: but if ours 
ſurpaſs in beauty by the richneſs of their 
ornaments, theſe are to be preferred on 
account of the prodigies with which 
they are filled. | 

On entering the room aſſigned me by 
Deterville, my heart leaped with plea- 


| fure: I ſaw, fronting the door, a young 


perſon dreſſed like a virgin of the Sun, 
and ran to her with extended arms, 
But how great was my ſurprize to find 
nothing but an impenetrable ſubſtance, 
where I ſawa human figure move in a 
very extended ſpace! | | 
Aſtoniſhment held me immoveable, 
with my eyes fixed upon this object, 
when Deterville made me obſerve his 


own figure on the fide of that which 


engaged all my attention: I touched 
him, I ſpoke to him, and I ſaw him 
at the (ſame time very near and very far 
from me, | 8 

Theſe prodigies confound reaſon, and 
blind the judgment. What ought we 
to think of the inhabitants of this 
country ? Should we fear, or ſhould we 
love them? I will not take upon me to 
come to any determination upon ſo nice 
a ſubject. | 

The Cacique made me underſtand, 
that the figure which I ſaw was my 
own |! But what information does that 
give me? Does it make the wonder leſs 
great? Am I the leſs mortified to find 
nothing but error and ignorance in my 
mind? With grief I ſee it, my dear 
Aza, the leaſt knowing in this country 
are wiſer than all our Amutas. 

The Cacique has given me a young 
and very ſprightly China *; and it af- 
fords me great pleaſure to ſee a woman 
again, __ to be ſerved by her. Many 
others of my ſex wait upon me; but I 
had rather they would let it alone, for 
their preſence awakens my fears. One 
may ſee, by their manner of looking on 
me, that they have never been at Cuzcoſ. 


A female ſervant, or walting-woman. 


+ The capital of Peru. 


However, 
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However, as my ſpirit floats continually 

in a ſea of uncertainties, I can judge of 
nothing. My heart, alone unfhaken, 
defires, expects, waits for one happi- 
neſs only, without which all the reit is 
but pain and vexation. | 


LETTER I. 


HOUGH I have taken all the 
pains in my power to gain ſome 
light with reſpect to my preſent ſitua- 
tion, I am no better informed at this 
inſtant than I was three days ago. All 
that I have been able to diſcover is, 
that the other ſavages of this country 
appear as good and as humane as the Ca- 
cique, They ſing and dance as if they 
had lands to cultivate every day *. 
Were I to form a judgment from the 
oppoſition of their cuſtoms to thoſe of 
our country, I ſhould not have the leaſt 
hope: but I rememher that thy auguſt 
father ſubje&ed to his obedience pro- 
vinces very remote, the people of which 
had nothing in common with us. Why 
may not this be one of thoſe provinces? 
The Sun ſeems pleaſed to enlighten it, 
and his beams are more bright and pure 
than I ever beheld them F. This in- 
ſpires me with confidence, and I am 
uneaſy only to think how long it mult 
be before I can be fully informed of 
what regards our intereſts; for, my 
dear Aza, I am fully perſuaded, that 
the knowledge of the language of the 
country will be ſufficient to teach me 
the truth, and allay my inquietudes. 

I omit no opportunity of learning it, 
and avail myſelf of every moment, when 
Deterville leaves me at liberty, to ob- 
tain the inſtructions of my China. Lit- 
tle ſervice, indeed, they do me; for, 
as I cannot make her underſtand my 

thoughts, we can maintain no conver- 
lation, and I learn only the names of 
ſuch objects as ſtrike both our ſights. 
The ſigns of the Cacique are ſometimes 
more uſeful to me; cuſtom has ren- 
dered them a fort of language betwixt 
us which ſerves at leaſt to expreſs our 


wills. He conducted me yeſterday in- 


to a houſe, where, without this knows 
ledge, I ſhould have behaved very im- 


Properly. 


We entered into a larger and better 
Furniſhed apartment than that which T 
inhabit, and a great many people were 


there aſſembled. The general aſtoniſu- 
ment ſhewn at my appearance diſplea- 


ſed me; and the exceſſive laughter which 
ſome young women endeavoured to 
ſtifle, but which burſt out again when 
they caſt their eyes on me, gave me 
ſuch uneaſineſs of mind, that I ſhould 
have taken it for ſhame, if I could have 
found myſelf conſcious of any fault: 
but, finding vothing within me but a 
repugnance to ſtay in ſuch company, I 
was about to return, when I was de- 
tained by a ſign from Deterville. 

I found that I ſhould commit a fault 
by going away, and I took great caic 
not to deſerve the behaviour with which 
I feit myſelf treated without cauſe. As 
I fixed my attention, during my ſtay, 
upon thoſe women, I thought I diſco- 
vered that the ſingularity of my dreſs 
occaſioned the ſurprize of ſome, and the 
mirth of others. I pitied their weak 
neſs; and endeavoured to perſuade 
them, by my looks, that my ſoul did 
not ſo much differ {rom theirs as my 
dreſs. | | 4 1 = 
A. young man, whom I ſhould have 
taken for a Curaca 1, if he had not 
been dreſſed in black, took me by the 
hand with an air of affability, and led 
me to a woman, whom, by her haughty 
mien, I took for the Pallas & of the 
country, He ſpoke ſeveral words to 
her, which I remember by having heard 
Deterville pronounce the ſame a thou- 
ſand times. What a beauty What 
« fine eyes!' —* Aye, anſwered an- 


other man, * ſhe has the graces and the 


«© ſhape of a nymph.” F 
Except the women, who ſaid nothing, 


they all repeated nearly the ſame words: 
I do not yet know their ſignification; 


but ſurely they expreſs agreeable ideas, | 
for the countenance is always ſmiling 


- When they are pronounced. ... 


The Cacique ſeems extremely well 
ſatisfied with what they ſay. He keeps 


* The lands in Peru are cultivated in common, and the days they are about this work 


are always days of rejoicing. 
f The ſun never ſhines clear in Peru. 


The Curacas were petty ſovereigns of a country, who had the privilege of wearing 


the ſame dreſs as the Incas, 


A general name of the Indian princeſſes. 


cloſe 
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cloſe to me; or if he ſteps a little 
from me to ſpeak to any one, his eyes 
are conſtantly upon me, and he ſhews 
me by ſigns what I am to do. For my 

rt, I obſerve him very attentively, as 


would not offend againſt the cuſtoms 


of a people who know ſo little of ours. 
I fear, my dear Aza, I ſhall hardly 
enable thee .to comprehend how extra- 
ordinary the manners of theſe ſavages 
appear to me. They have ſo impatient 


a vivacity, that words do not ſuffice 


them for expreſſion ; but they ſpeak as 
much by the motion of their bodies as 


by the found of their voice, What I 


fee of their continual agitation, has 
fully convinced me how little meaning 
there was in that behaviour of the Ca- 
cique which cauſed me ſo much un- 
eaſineſs, and upon which I made fo 


many falſe conjectures, 


FVeſterday he kiſſed the hands of the 
Pallas, and of all the other women : 
nay, what I never ſaw before, he even 
kiſſed their cheeks. The men came to 
embrace him: ſome took him by the 
hand; others pulled him by the cloaths ; 
all with a fprightlineſs of which we 
have no idea, 


To judge of their minds by the vi- 


vacity of their geſtures, I am ſure that 


our meaſured expreſſions, the ſublime 


compariſons which ſo naturally convey 
our tender ſentiments and affcRionate 


thoughts, would to them appear inſipid. 
They would take our ſerious and mo- 


deſt air for ſtupidity, and the gravity 


of our gait for mere aukwar duet. 


Wouldſt thou believe it, my dear Aza 
if thou wert here, I could be pleaſed to 


live amongſt them. A certain air of 
affability, ſpread over all they do, ren- 


ders them amiable; and, if my ſoul 
was more happy, I ſhould find a plea- 
ſure in the diverſity of objects that tuc- 
ceſſively paſs before my eyes: but the 
Intle reference they have to thee effaces 
the charm of novelty; thou alone art 
my good, and my pleaſure. 


LETTER XI. 


TO THE SAME. 


| I. been long, my dear Axa, 


without being able to beſtow a mo- 


ment on my favourite occupation: yet 


I have many extraordinary things to 


communicate to thee, and avail myſelf 


ſay any thing more. 1 was in the 


of this firſt ſhort leiſure to begin the 
information. 

The next day after I had viſited the 
Pallas, Deterville cauſed a very fine ha. 
bit, of the faſhion of the country, 10 
be brought me. After my little China 
had put it on according to her fancy, 
ſhe led me to that ingenious machine 
which doubles objects; and though now 
habituated to it's effects, I could not 
help being ſurprized at ſeeing my figure 
ftand as it I was over-againit myſelf, 

My new dreſs did not diſpleaſe me. 
Perhaps I ſhould have more regretted 
that which I took off, if it had not 
made every body troubleſome by their 
ſtaring at me. | 

T he Cacique came into my chamber 
juſt as the girl was adding ſome trinkets 


to my dreſs: he ſtopped at the door, 


and looked at me for ſome time with- 
out ſpeaking. So profound was his 
reverence, that he ſtept aſide to let the 
China go out, and inadvertently put 


himſelf in her place, His eyes were 


fixed upon mez and he examined all my 
perſon with ſuch ſerious attention, as 


not a little diſcompoſed me, though I 


knew not the reaſon of what he did. 
However, to ſhew him my acknow- 


ledgment for his new benefactions, I 


offered him my hand; and being un- 
able to expreſs my ſentiments, I thought 
I could not ſay any thing more agree- 
able to him than ſome of thoſe words 
which he had amuſed himſelf with 
teaching me to repeat; and I even en- 
deavoured to give them the exact tone 
which he had uſed in their pronuncia- 
tion. 


What effect they inſtantaneouſly had 


on him, I know not; but his eyes ſpark- 
led, his cheeks reddened, he approach - 
ed me trembling, and ſeemed to have 
a deſire to ſnatch me into his arms: 
then topping ſuddenly, he preſſed my 


hand, avd pronounced, in a paſſionate 


tone . No reſpect—her virtue'—and 
many other words which I underſtood 
no better than theſe. Then throwing 


| himſelf upon his ſeat, on the other fide 
of the room, he leaned his head upon 


his hand, and ſat moping with all the 
ſymptoms of afflictive pain. 

I was alarmed at his condition, not 
doubting but I had given him ſome un- 
eaſineſs: I drew near him, to teſtify my 
ſorrow; but-he gently puſhed me away 
without looking at me, and I dared not 


greate 
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eateſt confuſion when the ſervants 
came in to bring us victuals; he then 
roſe, and we eat together in our. uſual 
manner, his pain ſeeming to have no 
other conſequence than a little grief; 
yet he was not leſs kind and good to 
me, which ſeemed to me unaccount- 
able. f 1 ance 

1 dared not lift up my eyes upon 
him, or make uſe of the ſigns which com- 
monly ſerved us for converſation: but our 
meal was at a time ſo different from the 
uſual hour of repaſt, that I could not 
help ſhewing ſome tokens of ſurprize. 
All that I could underſtand of his an- 
ſeyer was, that we were ſoon to change 
our dwelling. In effect, the Cacique, 
after going in and out ſeyeral times, 
came and took me by the hand, I let 
him lead me, fill muſing with myſelf 
on what had paſſed, and conſidering 
whether the change of our place was not 


| a conſequence of it. 


Scarce was I got without the out- 
ward door of the houſe, when he helped 
me up a pretty high ſtep, and I ad- 
vanced into a chamber ſo low, that one 
could not ſtand upright in it: but there 
was room enough for the Cacique, the 
China, and myſelf, all to fit at caſe. 
This little apartment was 22 
decorated; it had a window on eac 
fide that ſufficiently enlightened it, 
but it was not ſpacious enough to 
walk in. | 

While I was conſidering it with ſur- 
prize, and endeavouring to divine what 
could be Deterville's reaſon for ſhutting 


4 


us up ſo cloſe, (O, my dear Azal how: 


familiar prodigies are in this country!) 
I felt this machine, or cabbin, I know 
not what to call it, move and change it's 
place. This motion made me think of 
the floating-houſe. The Cacique ſaw 
my perturbation z, and, as he is atten» 
tive to my leaſt uneaſineſs, amuſed me 
by making me look out of one of the 
windows, I ſaw, not without extreme 
ſurprize, that this machine, ſuſpended 
pretty near the earth, moved by a ſe- 
* which I could not compre». 


Deterville then ſhewed me that ſe- 
veral Hamas *, of a ſpecies unknown 
to us, went before us, and drew us after 
them. O light of my days! theſe people 


muſt have a genius more than human, 


that enables them to invent things ſo 


% 
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uſeful and ſingular: but there muſt by 
alſo in this nation ſome great defecta 
that moderate it's power, otherwiſe it 
muſt needs be mikireſs of the Whole 
world . | 5 1 

For four days we were ſhut up in chia 
wonderful machine, leaving it only at 
night to take our reſt in the firſt houſe 
we came to; and then I always quitted 
it with regret. I confeſs, my dear Aza, 
that, notwithſtanding my tender in- 
quietudes, I have taſted pleaſures, dur 
ing this journey, that were before un- 
known to me. Shut up in the temple 
from my moſt tender infancy, I was un- 
acquainted with the beauties of the uni« 
verſe, and every thing that I ſee ravidhes 


and enchants me. ; | 
The immenſe fields, which are in- 

ceſſantly changed and renewed; hurry 

on the attentive mind with more rapt- 


dity than we paſs over them. 


The eyes, without being fatigued, 
rove at once over an infinite variety ot 
admirable objeRs, and at the ſame time 
are at reſt, One ſeems to find no othee 
bounds to the fight than thoſe of 
world itſelf ; which error flatters vs, 
gives us a ſatisfadory idea of our on 
grandeur, and ſeems to bring us. nearer 
to the Creator of theſe wonders. _— 
At the cloſe of a fine day, the hea- 
vens preſent to us a ſpectacle not leſs 


admirable than that of the earth. Tranſ= 


parent clouds aſſembled round the ſun, 
tinctured with the moſt livel 
ſhew us mountains of ſhade and Ii 
in every part; and the majeſtick dif- 
order attracts our admiration till we for- 
get our on exiſtence. 5 
The Cacique has had the complaiſance 
to let me every day ftep out of the 
rolling cabbin, in order to contemplate 
at leiſure the wonders which he ſaw me 
admire, / | TR 
How delicious are the woods, my 
dear Aza! If the beauties of heaven 
andearth tranſport us far from ourſelves 
by an involuntary rapture, thoſe of the. 
foreſts bring us back again by an in- 
ward incomprehenſible bias, the ſecret 
of which is in nature ouly. When we 
enter theſe delightful places, an uni- 
verſal charm overflows all the ſenſes, 
and confounds their uſe. We think 
we ſee the cooling breeze before we feel 
it. The different ſhades in the colour 
of leaves ſoften the light that penetrates 
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them, and ſeem to ſtrike the ſentiment 
as ſoon as the ſight. An agreeable, but 
indeterminate odour, leaves it difficult 
for us to diſcern whether it affects the 
taſte or the ſmell, Even the air, with- 
out being perceived, conveys to our bo- 
dies a pure pleaſure, which ſeems to give 


us another ſenſe, though it does not mark 


out the organ of it. | | 

O, my dear Aza! how would thy pre- 
fence embelliſh theſe pure delights! how 
| have I deſired to ſhare them with thee ! 
Wert thou- the witneſs of my tender 
thoughts, I ſhould make thee find, in 
the ſentiments of my heart, charms ſtil] 
more powerful than all thoſe of the beau- 
tics of the univerſe. 


a. 


LETTER XIII. 
| ro THE SAME. 


XI laſt, my dear Aza, I am got 
| into a city called Paris : our jour- 
ney is at an end; but, according to all 
appearances, fo are not my troubles. 
More attentive than ever, ſince my 
arrival at this place, to all that paſſes, 
my. diſcoveries produce only torment, 
and preſage nothing but misfortunes. 
I find thy idea in the leaſt curious of my 
- deſires, but cannot meet with it in any 
of the objects I behold. | 
As well as J can judge by the time 
we ſpent in paſſing through this city, 
and by the great number of inhabi- 
tants with whom the ſtreets are filled, 
it contains more people than could be 
got together in two or three of our 
countries. | 
I refleck on the wonders that have 
been told me of Quito, and endeavour 
to find here ſome ſtrokes of the picture 
which I conceive of that great city : but, 
alas! what a difference! | 
This place contains bridges, rivers, 
trees, fields: it ſeems to be an univerſe, 
rather than a particular ſeat of habita- 
tion. I ſhould: endeavour in vain to 


give thee a juſt idea of the height of 


the houſes ; they are ſo prodigiouſly 
elevated, that it is more eaſy to believe 
nature produced them as they are, than 
ta comprehend how men could build 
them. | | 


- Here it is that the family of the Ca. 
cique reſides, Their houſe is almoſt ag 
magnificent as that of the Sun: the fur- 
niture, and ſome parts of the walls, are 
of gold; and the reſt is adorned with à 
various mixture of the fineſt colours, 
which prettily enough repreſent the 
beauties of nature. | "IB 

At my arrival, Deterville made me 
underſtand that he was conduQting me 
to his mother's apartment. We found 
her reclined upon a bed of almoſt the 
ſame form with that of the Incas, and of 
the ſame metal *. After having held out 
her hand to the Cacique, who kiſſed it, 
bowing almoſt to the ground, ſhe em- 
braced him; but with a kindneſs ſo 
cold, a joy fo conſtrained, that if pre- 
vious information had not been given 
me, I ſhouid have been unable to diſ- 
cover the ſentiments of nature in the 
careſſes of this mother. | 

After a moment's converſation, the 
Cacique made me draw near. She caſt 
on me a haughty look; and, without 
anſwering her fon, continued gravely 
to turn round her finger a thread which 
hung to a ſmall piece of gold. 

| Deterville quitted us, to meet a ſtately, 
bulky man, who had advanced ſome 
ſteps towards him. He embraced both 
him, and a woman who was employed 
in the ſame manner as the Pallas. 


* 


As ſoon as the Cacique had appeared 


in the chamber, a young maiden of 
about my age ran to us, and followed 
him with a timid eagerneſs that ſeemed 
remarkable, Joy ſhone upon her coun- 
tenance, yet not ſo as to efface the marks 
of a ſorrow that ſeemed to affect her. 
Deterville embraced her laſt, but with 
a tenderneſs ſo natural, that my heart 
was touched with it. Alas! my dear 


Aza, what would be our tranſports, if, 
after ſo many misfortunes, fate ſhould 


reunite us? | 

During this time I kept near the Pal- 
las, whom I durſt neither quit, nor look 
at, through awe 7. 


that affected my very thoughts. 
At laſt, the young damſel, as if ſhe 


perceived my diſorder, when ſhe quitted 
Deterville, came and took me by the 


The beds, chairs, and tables of the Incas were of maſſy gold. 7 | 
-+ The Peruvian damſels, though of the blood-royal, ſhow a moſt profound reſpect to 


married women. 
82 


hand, 


Some ſevere 
glances, with which ſhe from time to 
time regarded me, eompleated my con- 
fuſion, and put me under a conſtraint 
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hand, and led me to a window, where 
we both fat down. Though I did not 
underſtand any thing ſhe ſaid to me, 
her eyes, full of goodneſs, ſpoke to me 
the univerſal language of beneficent 
hearts; they inſpired me with a confi-' 
dence and -friendſhip which I would 
willingly have expreſſed to her. But 
not being able to utter the ſentiments 
of my mind, I pronounced all I knew 
of her language. rk IT LR 5 

She ſmiled more than once, looking 
on Deterville with the moſt captivating 
fweetneſs. I was pleaſing myſelf wah 
this converſation, when the Pallas ſpoke 
ſome words aloud, looking ſternly on 
my new friend z whoſe countenance 
immediately falling, ſhe thruſt away 
my hand, which ſhe before held in hers, 
and took no farther notice of me. 

Some time after, an old woman of 
gloomy appearance entered the room, 
went up towards the Pallas, then came 
and took me by the arm, led me to a 
chamber at the top of the houſe, and 
left me there alone.. 

Though this moment could not be 
eſteemed the moſt unfortunate of m 
life, yet, my dear Axa, I could not paſs 
it without much concern. I expected, 


at the end of my journey, ſome relief 


to my fatigues, and that in the Ca- 
cique s family I ſhould at leaſt meet 
with the ſame kindneſs as from him. 
The cold reception of the Pallas, the 
ſudden change of behaviour in the 
damſel, the rudeneſs of this woman 
in forcing me from a place where I had 
rather have remained; the inattention 
of Deterville, who offered not to op- 
pole the violence ſhewn me; in a word, 
all circumſtances that might augment 
the pains of an unhappy mind, pre- 
ſented themſelves at once with their 


moſt rueful aſpects l I thought myſelf 


abandoned by all the world, and was 
bitterly deploring my ſad deſtiny, when 
I beheld my China coming in. Her 
preſence, in my ſituation, ſeemed to 
me an eſſential bleſſing I ran to her, 
embraced her with tears, and was the 
more melted when I ſaw her partake in 
my affliction. When a mind is reduced 
to pity itſelf, the compaſſion of another 
is ineſtimable. The marks of this 
young woman's affection ſoftened my 
anguiſh; I related to her my griefs, as 
if ſhe could underſtand me; I aſked 
her a thouſand queſtions, as if it had 
been in her power to anſwer them, Her 
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tears ſpoke to my heart, and mint con- 
tinued to flow,' but with leſs bitterneſs 
than before. . hon 5 6 
I thought, at leaſt, that I ſhould ſee 
Deterville at the hour of refreſhment ; 
but they brought me up victuals; and IL 
ſaw him not. Since I have loſt thee, 
dear idol of my heart, this Cacique is 
the only human creature that has ſhewn 
me an uninterrupted courſe of goodnefs; 
ſo that the cuſtom of ſeeing him be- 
came a kind of neceſſity. His abſence 


redoubled my ſorrow. After expect- 


ing him long in vain, I laid me down; 
but ſleep had not yet ſealed my eyes, be- 
fore I ſaw him enter my chamber, fol- 
lowed by the young woman whoſe briſæ 
diſdain had fo ſenſibly afflicted me. 
She threw herſelf upon my bed, and 
by a thouſand careſſes ſeemed deſirous 
to repair the il]-treatment ſhe had given 
me. BY | | 3 
The Cacique ſat down by my bed - 
ſide, and ſeemed to receive as much 
pleaſure in ſeeing me again as I enjoy- 
ed in perceiving I was not abandoned. 
They talked together with their eyes- 


fixed upon me, and were unbounded in 


their marks of the moſt tender affec - 
Their converſation inſenſibly became 

more ſerious. Though I did not un- 
derſtand their diſcourle, it was eaſy for 
me to diſcover that it was founded on 


confidence and friendſhip. I was cau- ' 


tious not to interrupt them : but, as 
ſoon as they 8 to my bedſide, I 
endeavoured to obtain from the Ca- 
cique ſome information reſpecting thoſe 
particulars which had appeared to me 
the moſt extraordinary ſince my ar- 
rival. n 120% 2:0, 
All that I could underſtand from his 
anſwers was, that the name of the 
young e before me was Celina; 
that the was his ſiſter; that the great 
man, whom I had ſeen in the chamber 
of the Pallas, was his elder brother; 
and the other young woman, that bro- 
ther's wife. 595 | 
Celina became more dear to me, when 
I underſtood ſhe was the Cacique's: 
ſiſter; and the company of both was ſo 
agreeable, that I did not perceive it was 
day · light before they left me. | 
After their departure, I ſpent the: 
reſt of the time, deſtined to repoſe, in 
thus converſing with thee. This is my 
happineſs, my x joy l. It is to thee 
alone, dear ſoul of my thoughts, that 
| D Lu 
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I. unboſom my heart; thou malt ever 


be the ſole depoſitary of my ſecrets, 


my paſſions, and my fentiments 


LET TEK: W. 


TO THE SAME. 


to ſpare from my lleep the time that 
J give to thee, I ſhould no more enjoy 
thoſe delicious moments in which I 
exiſt for thee only. They have made 
me reſume my virgin habits, and oblige 


me to remain all day in a room full of 


people, who are changed and renewed 


every moment, without ſeeming to di - 


miniſh, 


This involuntary diſſipation, in ſpite 
of myſelf, often cauſes a ſuſpenſion of 
my tender thoughts: but if, for ſome 


moments, I loſe that lively attention 


which unites our hearts, I always find 


thee again in the advantageaus compa- 


riſons I make of thee with whatever fur- 


rounds. me. LEE 
In the different countries that I have 


paſſed through, I have nat ſeen any ſa- 
vages ſo haughtily familiar as theſe. 
The women in particular ſeem to have 
a kind of diſdainful civility that diſ- 
guſts human nature, and would per- 
_ haps inſpire me with as much contempt 

for them as they ſhew for others, if I 


knew them better. 
One of them occaſioned an affront to 
be given me yeſterday, which ſtill diſ- 


treſſes me. At a time when the aſſer- 
bly was moſt numerous, after ſhe had 


been ſpeaking to ſeveral perſons with- 


out perceiving me, whether by chance, 
or that ſomebody made her take notice 


of me, I know not; but as ſoon. as ſhe 
caſt her eyes upon me, ſhe. burſt out a 
laughing, quitted her place precipi- 
tately, came to me, made me riſe, and 


after having turned me backwards and 


forwards as often as her vivacity 


prompted, and handled every part of 


my dreſs with a fcrupulous attention, 
ſhe beckoned to a young man to draw 


near, and again began with him the ex- 
amination of my figure. | 

Though J manifeſted a diſlike to the 

liberty which both of them took, as the 


* An Anqui is a prince of the blood. There muſt be leave from the Inca for a Pe- 


richneſs of the woman's dreſs made me 


take her for a Pallas, and the magni. 
ficence of the young man, who was all 
over plated with geld, made him look 
like an Anqui *, I dared not oppoſe their 


will: but this raſh ſavage, emboldened / 


by the familiarity of the Pallas, and 
perhaps by my ſubmiſſion, having had 


CT TY the impudence to put his hand upon 
FFI did not continue, my dear Aza, 


my neck, I puſhed it away with a fur. 
prize and indignation that ſufficiently 


_ diſcovered that underſtond good · breed. 


ing much better than himſelf. 

On my crying out, Deterville came 
up; and, after he had ſpoke a few 
wards to the young ſavage, the latter, 


clapping one hand upon his ſhoulder, 


ſet up ſuch a laugh as quite diſtorted his 
features. | 

The Cacique diſengaged himſelf; 
and, bluſhing, ſpoke to him in ſo cold 
a tone, that the young man's gaiety va- 
niſhed: he ſeemed quite confounded, 
and retired without coming near ug 

O my dear Aza, with what a vene« 
ration am I inſpired, by the manners 


of this country, for thoſe of the chil- 
dren of the Sun! How does the teme- 


rity of the young Anqui bring back to 
my remembrance thy tender reſpect, thy 
amiable reſerve, and the charms of deli- 


cacy that reigned in our converſations! 
I. perceived it the firſt moment I ſaw 


thee,. dear delight of my ſoul, and I 
ſhall think of it during the remainder 
of my life. Thou alone uniteſt in thy- 
ſelf all the perfections which nature 
has ſned upon mankind; as my heart 


has collected within it all the ſentiments 


of tenderneſs and admiration. that will 
attach me to thee till death, 


VLBTTBR XV. 
TO THE SAME, 


"I E more I ſee the Cacique and his 
. filter, my dear Aza, the more 
difficulty I have to perſuade myſelf that 
they are of this nation: they alone 
know what virtue is, and reſpect it. 

The ſimple manners, the native 
goodneſs, and the modeſt gaiety of 
Celina, would make one imagine ſhe 


Tuvi.n to wear Sold on his appare), and be gives this permiſſion only to the princes of 8 


blood - T0042 


—— 


W 
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had been bred up among our vir- 
ins: the honeſt ſweetneſs, the ſerious 


tenderneſs of her brother, would eaſily 


perſuade me that he was born of the 
blood of the Incas. ' They both treat 
me with the humanity we ſhould fhew 
them, if ſimilar misfortunes had brought 
them among us. T 

I doubt not but 'the Cacique is a 
good tributary *.. | | 
He never enters my apartment, but he 
makes me a preſent of ſome of the 


. wonderful things with which this coun- 


try abounds. Sometimes they conſiſt 
of pieces of that machine which doubles 
objects, encloſed in little frames of cu- 
rious matter. At other times he brings 
me little ſtones of ſurprizing luſtre, with 
which it is the cuſtom here to adorn al- 


moſt all parts of the body: they hang 


them to their ears, put them on the ſto- 
mach, the neck, the knees, and even 


the ſhoes; all which has a very agree- 


able effect. | : 
But what I am moſt amuſed with are 


certain ſmall utenſils of a very hard 


metal, and moſt ſingular uſe. Some 
are employed in the works which Celi- 


na teaches me to make: others, of a 
cutting form, ſerve to divide all forts 


of ſtuffs, of which we make as man 
bits as we pleaſe without trouble, and 


in a very ingenious, diverting manner. 


IJ have an infinite number of other 


rarities till more extraordinary; which 
not being in uſe with us, I cannot find 


words in our tongue to give thee an 
idea of them. 1 5 4 


I keep all theſe gifts carefully for 
thee, my dear Aza: beſides the pleaſure 


thy ſurprize will give me when thou ſeeſt 
them, they undoubtedly belong to thee. 
If the Cacique was not ſubject to thy 
obedience, would he pay me a tribute 
which he knows to be due only to thy 
ſupreme rank? The reſpe& he has al- 
ways ſhewn me, made me think from 
the firſt that my birth was known to 
him; and the preſents he now honours 


me with convince me, that he knows I 


am to be thy ſpouſe, fince he treats m 
already as a Mama Oella+. | 
This conviction revives me, and in 
ſome meaſure calms my inquietudes. I 
conceive, that nothing but the power 
of | expreſſing my with prevents my 


being informed of the Cacique's reaſons 
for detaining me, and to be delivered by 


him into thy hands: but, till that is 


3 I have many pains to ſuf - 
er. 

The temper of Madame {fo they call 
Deterville's mother) is not near fo ami- 
able as that of her children. Far from 
treating me with the ſame goodneſs, ſhe 
on all occaſions diſcovers a coldneſs and 


_ diſdain that mortifies me, though I can 


neither prevent it, nor diſcover the cauſe; 
and yet, by à contradiction of ſenti- 
ment that I ſtill leſs comprehend, ſhe 
requires to have me conſtantly with her, 


This gives me inſupportable torture; 


for conſtraint reigns always in her pre- 


ſence, and it is by ſtealth only that Ce“ 
lina and her brother convey to me the 


tokens of their friendſhip. They do not 


themſelves dare to ſpeak freely before 


her; and therefore uſually ſpend part of 
the night in my chamber, which is the 


only time we can be ſaid to enjoy the 


pleaſure of ſeeing each other. Though 


I cannot partake in their converſation, 


their preſence is always agreeable ta 
me: and it is not from any want of at- 
tention in them that I am not com- 


pleatly happy. Alas! my dear Aza, 
they are ignorant that I cannot bear to 


be remote from thee, and that I only 
conceive myſelf to live, when my 
whole thoughts are occupied by the 
pleaſing remembrance of thee and my 
tender regards. ee 


LETTER XVI. 
TO THE SAME. 
Have ſo few Quipos left, my 
dear Aza, that 225 almoſt afraid | 


to uſe them. When I would begin to 
knot them, the dread of ſeeing their 


end witholds me, as if I could multi- 


ly by ſparing them. I am going to 
oſe the pleaſure of my ſoul, the ſup- 
port of my life: nothing can relieve 


the weight of thy abſence, which muſt 
nom bow me down. „ outs 


I felt a delicate pleaſure in preſerving 


the remembrance of the moſt ſecret 


emotions of my heart, to offer thee it's 
homage. My defign was to preſerve 


* The Caciques and Curacas were obliged to furniſh the dreſs and proviſions of the | 
Inca and the queen. They neyer came into the preſence of either, without offering 
them ſome tribute of the curioſities of the province they commanded. 


1 This is the name aſſumed by the Peruyian quekas wien they aſcend the tkrone- 
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the memory of the principal cuſtoms 
of this ſingular nation, to amuſe thy 
leiſure in more happy times. Alas! I 


have now little hope of executing my 


intention. 


If I find at preſent fo much difficulty 


In arranging my ideas, how ſhall 1 
hereafter recollect them without foreign 
aſſiſtance! It is true they offer me 
the means; but the execution is ſo dif- 


ncult, that I think it will be impoſſible ſaw repreſented, almoſt as in thy pa- 


for me to attain it. 905 | 
The Cacique has brought me one of 
his country ſavages, . who comes daily 
to give me leſſons in their language, and 
to ſhew me a method of giving a ſort of 
exiſtence to ideas. This is effected by 
drawing with a feather ſmall figures, 
which they call Letters, on a thin mat- 
ter called Paper. Theſe figures have 


names, and thoſe names, put together, 
repreſent the ſound of words. But theſe 


names and ſounds ſeem to me ſo little 
diſtin from each other, that though 
J ſheuld in time ſucceed in learning 
them, I am perſuaded it will not be 
without a vaſt deal of labour. This 
poor ſavage uſes incredible pains to 
reach me, and I take ſtill more to learn: 
yet I make fo little progreſs, that I 
would renounce the enterprize, were 
there any other probable means of in- 
forming myſelf of thy fate, and mak- 
ing thee acquainted. with mine. 
There is no other, my dear Aza; 
therefore my whole delight is now in 
this new and ſingular ſtudy. I would 
live alone: all that I ſee diſpleaſes me; 
and the neceſſity impoſed on me of 
being always in Madame's apartment, 
gives me great torment, © - 2 


At firſt, by exciting the curioſity of 


others, I amuled my. own: but, where 


the eyes only are to be uſed, they are 


ſoon ſatisfied. All the women are 


alike, have ſtill the ſame manners, and, 


I think, they conſtantly ſpeak the ſame 


words. The appearances are more va- 


ried among the men; ſome. of them 
look as if they thought: but, in gene- 
ral, I ſuſpect this nation not to be 
what it appears; for affectation ſeems 
to be it's ruling character.. 


If the demonſtrations of zeal and 


.earneſineſs, with which the moſt trif- 
ling duties of. ſociety are here graced, 
were natural, theſe people, my dear 

 Aza, muſt certainly have in their hearts 


neceſſity for t 
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more goodneſs and humanity than 


ours: and how can this be poſſible? - 


If they had as much ſerenity in the 
ſoul as upon the countenancez if the 
propenſity to joy, which I remark in 


all their actions, was ſincere; would 


they chuſe for their amuſement ſuch 


ſpectacles as thoſe which they have con- 
d ucted me to ſee? 2 


They took me to a place, where ! 


lace, the actions of men who are no 
more“. But though we revive only 
the memory of the moſt wiſe and virtu- 
ous, I believe only madmen and vil. 
lains are renewed here. The performers 
raved and ſtormed as if they were wild; 
and one of them carried his fury fo 
bigh as to kill himſelf, The fine wo- 
man, whom ſeemingly they perſecuted, 
wept inceſſantly; and exhibited ſuch 
tokens of deſpair, that there was no 

he words ſhe made uſe of 
to ſhew the exceſs of her anguiſh. 


Could one think, my dear Aza, that 


a whole people, whoſe outſide is fo hu- 
mane, ſhould be pleaſed at the repre. 
ſentation of thoſe misfortunes or crimes 
which either overwhelmed or degraded 


creatures like themſelves ? 


But, perhaps, they have occaſion 


here for the horror of vice, to conduct 


them to virtue. This thought ruſhes 
upon me unſought; and if it be true, 
how I pity ſuch a nation! Ours, more 
favoured by nature, cheriſhes goodneſs 
for it's own charms: we want only 
models of virtue to make us virtuous; 
as nothing is requiſite but to love ther, 


in order to become amiable. 


LETTER XVII. 


1 Know not, my dear Aza, what | 
1 farther to think of the genius of 


this nation. It runs through the ex- 
tremes with ſuch rapidity, that it re- 


quires more ability than ] poſſeſs to ſit 


in judgment on it's character. 

They bave ſhewn me a ſpectacle en- 
tirely oppoſite to the former: that. 
woke: and horrible, made reaſon revolt, 
and degraded humanity ; this, amuſing 
and agreeable, imitates. nature, and 
dignifies good ſenſe, It was compoled 


The Incas had a kind of drama repreſented,'the ſubjects of which were taken from 


the molt brilliant actions of their ꝑredeceſſors. 


of 
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of à great many more men and wo- 
men thin the former: they alſo repre- 
ſented ſome actions of human life; but 
whether they expreſſed pain or pleaſure, 
joy, or ſorrow, the whole was effected 
by ſinging and dancing. | 
Ibs intelligence of ſounds, my dear 
Aza, muſt be univertal; for I found it 
no more difficult to be affected with the 
different paſſions that were repreſented, 
than if they had been exprefled in our 
language: and this ſeems to me very 
natural. | | | 
Human ſpeech is doubtleſs of man's 
invention, becauſe it differs according 
to the difference of nations. Nature, 
more powerful, and more attentive to 
the neceſſities and pleaſures of her crea- 
tures, has furniſhed them with general 
means of expreſſing their wiſhes, which 
are well fignified by the ſounds I heard, 
If it be true that ſharp ſounds expreſs 
better the neceſſity of help, in violent 
fear or acute pain, than words under- 
ſtood in one part of the world and 
which have no ſignification in another; 
it is no leſs certain, that the tendereſt 
ſighs touch our hearts with a more ſen- 
fible compaſſion than any words, the 
odd arrangement of which not unfre- 
quently produces adireRt contrary effect. 


Do not lively and light ſounds in- 


 evitably excite. in our ſoul a gaiety, 
which the recital of a diverting tory, 
or a pleaſing jeſt, however happily in- 
troduced, can only imperfectly raiſe? 

Are there expreſſions in any language 
capable of communicating genuine plea- 
ſure with ſo much ſucceſs as the natu- 
ral ſports of animals? Dancing ſeems 
an humble imitation of them, and in- 
ſpires a ſimilar ſentiment. 

In ſhort, my dear Aza, every thing 
in this laſt ſpeꝭtacle was conformable to 
nature and to humanity. Can any be- 
nefit be conferred on man, equal to 
that of inſpiring him with joy ? | 
Il felt it Ayl, and was involunta- 
rily tranſported by itz when an accident 
that happened to Celina interrupted the 
felicity I had began to enjoy, © © 

As we came out, we ſtepped a little 


aſide from the crowd, and leaned on 


each other to prevent our falling. De- 
_ terville was ſome paces before us, lead- 
ing his ſiſter-in-law, 'when''a young 
ſavage, of an agreeable figure, came 
vp to Celina, whiſpered a few words 


bo her, gave her a bit of paper which 
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ſhe _w ſcarce ſtrength to take, and re- 
tire 5 . +? So . 
Celina, who was fo terrified at his 
approach as to make me partake of her 
rturbation, turned her head languiſh- 
ingly towards him when he quitted us. 
She ſeemed ſo weak, that, fearing ſhe 
was attacked by tome ſudden indiſpoſi- 
tion, I was about to call Deterville to 
her aſſiſtance: but ſhe inſtantly prevent- 
ed me; and, by putting her finger on 
her mouth, enjoined me to be ſilent. 
I choſe rather to bear my anxiety than 
to diſobey her injunctioun. 
The ſame evening, when Deterville 
and his ſi ſter entered my chamber, Ce 
lina preſented him the paper ſhe had re- 
ceived. By the little I could compre- 
hend of their converſation, I ſhould 
have imagined ſhe loved the young per- 
ſon who gave it her, were it poſſible to 
be frightened at the preſence of thoſe 
we love. WALLS 
I have made other remarks, my dear 
Aza, which I would have imparted to 
theez but, alas! my Quipos are all 
uſed; the laſt threads are in my hands; T 
am tying the Jaſt knots: and that which 
ſeemed to me a chain of communication 


betwixt my heart and "thine, is now 


only the ſorrowful object of my regret. 
Illuſion quits me; alarming reality ſuc- 
ceeds; my wandering thoughts, bewil- 
dered in the immenſe void of abſence, ' 
will hereafter be annihilated with the 


rapidity of time, Dear Aza, they ſeem 


to ſeparate vs again, and ſnatch me 
anew from thy love. I loſe thee! I 
= thee! I ſhall ſee thee no more! 
za, dear hope of my heart! how 
diſtant, indeed, are we now to be re- 
moved from' each other! „ 


LETTER XVII. 


TO THE SAME. | 


H OW en of my time has been 


effaced, my dear Aza! The ſun 
has run half his courſe ſince J laſt en» 
joyed the artificial happineſs of belieys- 
ing. I converſed with thee. How tedi- 
ous has this double abſence appeared! 
What courage did I want to ſupport 
it! I lived in futurity only, and the 
preſent time ſeemed unworthy to be 
computed. All my thoughts were na- 
thing but deſires, my reflections bur ſe 
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28 
many projects, and my ſentiments but 
a ſeries of hopes. 5 

Scarce have I learned to form theſe 
figures, and yet I will endeavour to ren- 
der them the interpreters of my paſſion, 

J feel myſelf reanimated by this de- 
lightful employment: reſtored to my- 
ſelf, I begin to live again. Aza, how 
dear art thou! What pleaſure do I take 
in telling thee fo, in painting theſe ſen- 
timents, and giving them all poſſible 
means of exiſtence! I would trace them 


poop the hardeſt metal, upon the walls 
© 


my chamber, upon my garments, 
vpon every thing that ſurrounds me, 
and expreſs them in all languages. 
Ho fatal, alas has been the know- 
ledge of the language I now uſe! How 
fallacious was the hope that prevailed 
on me to learn it! Scarce had I be- 


come acquainted with it, when a new 


univerſe opened to my fight; ob- 
jects took a different form; and every 
ray of information I gained, ſerved only 
to diſcover ſome new misfortune. | 

My mind, my heart, my eyes, the 
fun himſelf has deceived me. He en- 
lightens the whole world, of which thy 


empire, and the various kingdoms that 


_ own thy fupremacy, are only a portion. 


Do not think, my dear Aza, that they 


have impoſed upon me in theſe incredi- 
ble facts; alas! they have but too well 
proved them! | | 
Far from being among people ſub- 
jected to thy rule, I am not only under 
foreign dominion, but ſo prodigiouſly 
remote from thy empire, that our na- 


tion had ſtill been unknown to this 


people, if the avarice of the Spaniards 
had not made them furmount the moſt 
hideous dangers, to reach us, 

Will not love do as much as the 

thirſt of riches? If thou loveſt me, if 
thou defireſt me, if thou yet thinkeſt of 
the unhappy Zilia, I have every thing 

to expect from thy tenderneſs and ge- 
neroſtty. Let them only ſhew me the 
road that leads to thee, and the perils 


to be ſurmounted, or the fatigues to be 
borne, ſhall be ſo many pleaſures to my 


paſſionate heart. 
LETTER XIX. 
TO. THE SAME, 
1 Am yet ſo very imperfe&t in the 


art of writing, that it takes me up 
abundance of time to form only a few 


they ſhould renounce all his * 


. * 0 - 


lines. Often it happens, my dear Arg; 
that, after having written much, I can. 
not myſelf divine what I have endea. 
voured to expreſs, This perplexity 
confounds my ideas, and makes me 
forget what I had with pain' revolyed 
in my memory. I begin again, ſucceed 
no better, and yet I go on. 

The taſk would be leſs difficult, had 
I only expreſſions of tenderneſs to con- 
vey : the vivacity of my ſentiments 
would then ſurmount every difficulty, 

But I would alfo give thee an account 
of every thing that paſſed during the 
long intervals of my ſilence, I would 
not have thee ignorant of any. ſingle 
action; and yet ſo unimportant, ſo little 


uniform have they for a long time been, 


that J can by no means diſtinguiſh one 
from another. a | 
The principal event of my life has 
been Deterville's departure. 
As long ago as they call here Six 
Months, he has been gone to war for 
the intereſt of his ſovereign. When he 
departed, I was quite 1gnorant of his 
language; but, from the lively grief he 
diſcovered at leaving his filter and me, 
J perceived that we were going to loſe 
him for a long time. | | 
I ſhed many tears; a thouſand fears 
filled my heart, leſt the kindneſs of 
Celina ſhould wear off. I loſt in him 


the moſt ſolid hope of ſeeing thee again. 


To whom could I have applied in any 
new misfortune? Nobody underſtood 
my language. 5 | p 
It was not long before I felt the ef- 
fects of this abſence, Madame, his 
mother, whoſe contempt I had but too 
juſtly perceived, (and who had kept me 
ſo much in her preſence merely to in- 


dulge the 'vanity ſhe conceived on ac- 


count of my birth, and the power ſhe 


had over me) cauſed me to be ſhut up 


with Celina in a houſe of virgins, where 
we now reſide. The life that we lead 
here is ſo eternally the ſame, that it 
produces few conſiderable events. 

This retreat would not diſpleaſe me, 


had it not deprived me (juſt as [ began | 
to be initiated) of the inſtructions I 
wanted to conduct my deſign of reach⸗ 


ing thee. The virgins who live here 
are ſo extremely ignorant, that they 
cannot ſatisfy my moſt trifling enqui- 
ries | 

The worſhip which they render to the 
divinity of the country requires that 
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timents of the heart; and, I think, if 
we may judge from their diſcourſe, even 
reaſon itſelf. | | 

Though ſhut up like our virgins, 


have one advantage which is not 


to be found in the temple of the Syn. 
The walls are open here in ſeveral pla- 
ces, and ſecured only by croſs- bars of 
iron, placed almoſt cloſe together. By 
theſe places, which are called Parlours, 
they have the liberty of converſing with 
rſons without. 
It is through one of theſe canvenient 
aces that I continue to receive my in- 
ſtructions in writing. I ſpeak to no- 
body but the maſter who gives them me; 
and. his ignorance in every thing but 
his art, is by no means likely to reſcue 
me out of mine. Celina ſeems no bet- 
ter informed than the reſt: in the an- 
ſwers the gives to my queſtions, I ob- 
ſerve a certain perplexity, which can 
only proceed from aukward diſſimula- 
tion or profound ignorance. Which- 
ever it be, her converſation is always 
confined to the affairs of her own heart, 
and to thoſe of her family. | 
The yaung Frenchman who ſpoke 
to her as we came out from the ſinging 
entertainment, is her lover, as I ſup- 
poſed. | | 


But Madame Deterville, who will 


not permit their union, forbids her ſee- 
ing him; and, the more effectually to 
prevent it, will not ſuffer her to ſpeak 
to any perſon without. 

Not that the choice is unworthy of 
her; but this vain and unnatural mo- 
ther, taking advantage of a barbarous 
_ cuſtom eſtabliſhed among the great in 
this country, obliges Celina to put on 
the virgin's habit, in order to increaſe 
the fortune of her eldeſt ſon. 


From the ſame motive ſhe has obliged 


Deterville to enter into a particular or- 
der, from which he cannot be diſen- 
gaged after he has pronounced certain 
9 e 0 
1 elina, with all her power, oppoles 
the ſacrifice they would make of her: 
and her reſolution is ſupported by her 
lover's letters, which I receive from my 
_ writing-maſter, and deliver to her. Yet 
grief has ſo changed her diſpoſition, 
that, far from ſhewing me that kind- 
neſs I experienced before I became ac- 
quainted with her language, ſhe ſpreads 
ich a gloom over all our converſation, 
as renders my ſorrow inſupportable, 


29 
Her troubles, of which ſhe makes me 
the 3 confidante, I hear with= 
out diſguſt ; I bewail them without art; 
and conſole her with friendſhip: but 
when my tenderneſs, awakened by the 
picture of hers, forces me to ſeek eaſe 
for my oppreffed heart, by only pro- 
nouncing thy' name, impatience and 
contempt are immediately depicted in 
her countenance, and ſhe diſputes thy 
underſtanding, thy virtues, and even 
thy love. 85 
My very China, (I have no other name 
for her, this having ſo pleaſed, that it 
has been continued) my China, Who 
ſeemed to love me, who obeyed me in 
every thing, takes the liberty of adviſing 
me to think no more of thee, and leaves 
me when I inſiſt on her ſilence. Celina 
then comes in, and I am obliged to con- 
ceal my reſentment. 5 
This tyrannical conſtraint aggravates 
all my misfortunes. I have nothing 
left but the painful ſatis faction of co- 
vering my paper with expreſſions of 
tenderneſs ; this is the only faithful 
witneſs of the true ſentiments of my 


Alas! perhaps my pains are ineffec- 
tual; perhaps thou wilt never know that 
I lived for-thee alone} This horrible 
idea enfeebles my courage, yet does it 
not interrupt my reſolution of continu- 
ing to write to thee. I preſerve my il - 
luſion, that I may preſerve my life for 
thee. I baniſh that cruel reaſon which 
would inform me. If I hoped. not to 
ſee thee again, my dear Aza, I ſhould 
aſſuredly periſh; for life, without thee, 
is only a torment to Zilia. 1 75 


LETTER-XX, 
TO THE SAME. 


TFNTENT only about the afflictions 
of my heart, I have hitherto, my dear 
Aza, ſaid nothing to - thee reſpecting 
thoſe of my underſtanding: yet thets | 
are not the leſs cruel becauſe I have 
omitted them, I experience a diftreſg 
of a nature unknown among us, and 
which nothing but the equivocal genius 
of this nation could invent. | 
The government of this empire, quite 
oppolite to that of thine, muſt neceſſarily 
be defective. With us; the Capa Inca 
is obliged to provide for the ſubſiſtence. 
of his people: here, the — 
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ſiſt only on the labours of their ſubjects: 


hence it is that moſt of the crimes and 
misfortunes of theſe people proceed from 


unſatisfied neceſſities. 

'The mis fortunes of the nobles, in 
general, ariſe from the difficulties they 
are under to reconcile their apparent 
magnificence with their real miſery.” 


condition by what is called Commerce, 
or induſtry ; the leaſt evil arifing from 
which is infincerity. _ As 

Part of the people, in order to live, 


are obliged to depend on the humanity 


of others; and this is ſo ſlender, that 


ſcarce have thoſe wretches ſufficient to 
preſerve their exiſtence. 5 


Without gold, it is impoſſible to ac- 
quire any part of that land which na- 
ture has given in common to all; with- 
out poſſeſſing what they call Wealth, it 


is impoſſible to have gold; and, by a 


falſe conſequence, repugnant to reaſon 
and to natural light, this ſenſeleſs 4 
rom 


ple, thinking it a diſgrace to receive 
any other than the ſovereign the means 
of life, and the ſupport of dignity, give 


that ſovereign an opportunity of ſnower- 


| Ing down his liberalities on ſo ſmall a 
number of his ſubjects, in compariſon 
with thoſe who are miſerable, that there 


would be as much folly in pretending to 


any ſnare in them, as there would be 


| p corey in obtaining deliverance by 
without ſhame. WE 
The knowledge of theſe woeful truths 
excited in my heart, at firſt, only pity 
for the miſerable wretches, and indig- 
nation againſt the laws. But, alas! 
how many cruel reflections does the 
contemptuous manner in which I hear 
them ſpeak of thoſe who are not rich, 
occaſion, me to make on myſelf! I have 
neither gold, nor land, nor addreſs, and 
yet I neceſſarily make a part of the citi- 
ens of this place. O Heaven! in what 
claſs muſt I rank myſelf? | 
Though I am a ſtranger to all ſenſe 
of ſhame, which does not ariſe from the 
commiſſion of a crime; and though I 
perceive the folly of bluſhing for cauſes 
independent of my power and of my 
will; I cannot avoid ſuffering from the 
reflection of what others may think of 


me. This pain would be inſupportable, 


did I not flatter myſelf that thy gene- 
roſity would one day enable me to re- 


compenſe tboſe who, in-ſpite of myſelf, 


death from the impoſſibility of living 


humble me by benefits with which ! 


once thought myſelf honoured. 
Not that Celina omits any thing in 
her power to calm my inquietudes in 


this reſpect: but what I ſee, what I 
learn of this country, gives me a general 
diffidence of their words. Their vir- 


1th t tues, my dear Aza, have no more reality 
The common people ſupport- their 


than their riches. The  moveables, 
which I thought were of gold, have 
only a thin covering of that metal, their 


true ſubſtance being wood. In like 


manner, what they call Politeneſs has all 
the outward forms of virtue, and lightly 
veils over their faults : but, with a little 
attention, the artifice of this is diſco- 
vered, as well as their falſe riches. 
TI owe part of this knowledge to a ſort 
of writing they call Books. Though I 


find it very difficult to comprehend what 
they contain, they have been of great 


uſe to me: I extract notions from them; 


Celina explains to me what ſhe knows, 
and I form ſuch ideas as I think juſt. 
Some of theſe books teach me what 
men have done, and others what they 
have thought. I cannot explain to thee, 
my dear 
ſhould take in reading them, if I un- 
derſtood them better; nor the extreme: 
defire I have to be acquainted with ſome. 
of thoſe divine men who compoſe them. 


As they are to the ſoul what the ſun is 


to the earth, I ſhould in them find all 
the lights, all the helps T want: but I ſee 
no hope of everreceiving that ſatisfaction. 


I Celina reads pretty often, ſhe is 


not ſufficiently intelligent to ſatisfy me. 
As if ſhe had never reflected that books 
were made by men, ſhe is ignorant of 
their very names, and ſeems not to 


have conſidered whether ſuch perſons 


ever lived, © EEE | 

I will convey to thee, my dear Aza, 
all that I can collect from their micacu- 
lons works: I will explain them in our 
language, and ſhall taſte ſupreme felt- 
eity in giving a new pleaſure to the dear 
object of my love, | © , 
Alas! ſhall Jever be able to perform 
my promiſe? 5 hs. 


LETTER x%-.. 


TO THE SAME. 


N future, my dear Aza, I ſhall not 
want matter to entertain thee: they 


have let me ſpeak to-a Cucipata, whont 


za, the exquiſite pleaſure I. 
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they call a religious man, who knows able; it was ſufficient for me to know 


every thing, and has. promiſed to leave 
me ignorant of nothing. As polite as 
a great lord, as learned as an Amutas, 
he knows as well the cuſtoms of the 
world as the tenets of his religion. His 
converſation, more uſeful than books, 
has given me a ſatisfaction which I had 
not taſted ſince my misfortunes ſepa- 
rated me from the. 5 
He came to teach me the religion of 
France, and to exhort me to embrace 
it: which 1 would willingly have done, 
had I been well aſſured that the picture 
he gave me of it was a true one. | 
According to what he tells me of the 
virtues. it preſcribes, they are drawn 
from the law of nature, and are not leſs 
pure than, ours: but I haye not ſuffi - 
cient penetration to perceive here that 
agreement which the manners and cuſ- 
toms of a nation ſhould have with their 
religion; on the contrary, I find ſuch a 
want of connection betwixt them, that 
my reaſon abſolutely refuſes to believe 
my in ſtructor. gif | 
With reſpe& to the origin and prin- 
ciples of this religion, they do not ap- 


pear to me either more incredible, or 


more incompatible with good ſenſe, 
than the hiftory of Manco-capac and 
the Lake Tiſicaca; I ſhould therefore 
have been ready to embrace it, if the 


Cucipata had not indignantly deſpiſed 


the worſhip which we render to the 
Sun, Partiality of any kind deſtroys 
ern, n 

I might have applied. to bis argu- 
ments what he oppoſed to mine: but if 
the laws of humanity forbid to ſtrike 
_ another, becauſe it is doing him an in- 
jury; there is more reaſon why one 
ſhould not hurt the ſoul of another by, 
a contempt of his opinions. I contented 
myſelf with explaining to him my ſen- 
ments, but did not attempt to contra- 


dict his, | 130 4 2 41 
Beſides, a ſtill dearer concern induced 
me to change the ſubject of our conver · 
lation, I interrppted bim as ſoon as 
poſſible, to aſk how far diſtant. the city, 
| Co was from that of 2 and 
Whether it was poſſible to get from one 
to the other, 5 83 ſatisfied 
me kindly ; and though the diſtance he 
told me there was betwixt the two cities 
Nas enough to make me deſpair; though 
he repreſented the difficulty of pei form. 
daß $816 voyage as Amoſt inſurmoust· 


that the thing was poſſible, in order to 
confirm my courage, and iuſpire me with 
confidence to communicate my deſign to 
the gooc faiher. nn „ 

He ſeemed aſtoniſned; and endea- 
voured to divert me from my project 
with ſuch tender words, that I was my- 
ſelf aff:Qed at hearing the dangers to 
which I ſhould be expoſed : but my re- 


ſolution was unſhakenz and I prayed. 
the . in the warmeſt manner, 


to inſtruct me in the means of returning 


to my own country. He avoided enters. 
ing into particulars; and only told me 


that Deterville, from his high birth 
and perſonal merit, being in great 
credit, might do what he would for 
me; and that, having an uncle of great 
influence at the court of Spain, he 
could more eaſiiy than any other perſon 
procure me news from our unhappy 
country, 1 ; | hy & 
The better to reconcile me to waiting 
his return, (which he aſſuced me was 
near at hand) he added, that, after the 
obligations I owed to this generous. 


friend,. I,could not hanourably.ditpoſe. 


of myſelf without his conſent. I agreed, 
with the Cucipata, and heard with plea - 


ſure his encomium of thoſe ineſtimable 
valities which diſtinguiſh  Deterville_ 


rom others of his rank. The weight 
of acknowledgment is very light, my dear 
Aza, when we receive favours only from 
the hands of virtue. 
This learned man likewiſe informed 
me how chance had conducted the Spa- 
niards to thy unfortunate empire, and. 
convinced me that the thirſt of gold 
was the ſole cauſe of their eruelty. He 


then explained in what. manner the 


rights of war had oceaſioned me to fall 
into the hands of Deterville, by a fight 


in which he was victorious, after having 


taken ſeveral ſhips from the Spaniards, 
and among them that in which I was 
In ſhort, my dear Aza, if he has 
confirmed my misfortunes, he has at 
leaſt drawn me out of that cruel uncer- 
tainty in which I lived with regard to 


theſe extraordinary events. This is na 
ſmall conſolation to my mind, and for 
the reit I wait the return of Deterville. 


He is humane, noble, virtuous, and on 
his generoſity I may depend. If he c- 
ſtores me to thee, what a benefit l what 
joy 1 what * | 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXII. 
TO THE SAME. 


1 Relied, my deat Aza, upon making 

me a friend of the learned Cucipata: 
but his ſecond viſit has deſtroyed the 
good opinion I had formed of him at 
the firſt: in ſhort, we have already diſ- 
agreed, 

If he at firſt appeared -gentle and 
fincere, I now found nothing but rude- 
neſs and falſhood in every thing he ſaid 
My mind being ſatisfied with regard 
to the object of my tenderneſs, I begged 
him to ſatisfy my curioſity reſpecting 
the wonderful men who make books: 
I began by enquiring what rank they 
held in the world, what veneration was 
paid to them; in ſhort, what were the ho- 
nours and triumphs decreed to them for 
{o many benefits beſtowed on ſociety. 

I know not what pleaſantry the Cu- 
eipata diſcovered in my queſtions; but 
he ſmiled at each of them, and anſwered 

me only by ſuch broken ſentences, that 
it was not difficult to perceive he de- 
ceived me. 2h 


- Ought I, indeed, to believe that per- 
ſons who know and paint ſo well the 


ſubtle delicacies of virtue,ſhould not have 
more, nay, ſhould ſometimes have leſs of 
it in their hearts than other men? Can 
l believe that intereſt is the guide of a 
labour more than human; and that ſo 
many pains are rewarded only with 
railleries, or at beſt with a little mo- 
ney? e 71 

Can I perſuade myſelf that, in ſo 
haughty a nation, men who are indiſ- 
putably above others by the light of 
their underſtanding, are reduced to the 


woeful neceſſity of ſelling their thoughts, 


as people ſell for bread the meaneſt pro- 
ductions of the earth? 9 
Falſhood, my dear Aza, does not leſs 
diſpleaſe me, when undcr the tranſparent 
maſk of pleaſantry, than when under 


the thick veil of deceit: that of the fa- 
'ovoked me, and I deigned not to 


ther 
give him an anſwer, | 
Being unable to ſatisfy myſelf in this 
reſpect, I changed the converſation to 
the projet of my voyage; but, inſtead 
of diſſuading me from it with the ſame 
entleneſs as betore, he oppoſed ſuch 
e and convincing reaſons againſt 
the meaſure, that I had only my paſſion 


THE PERUVIAN PRINCESS. 


for thee to combat them with, which 1 
made no ſcruple of avowing, © 
At firſt he aſſumed a gay air; and, 
ſeeming to doubt the truth of my words, 
anſwered only by jokes, which, infipid 
as they were, failed not to prove offen. 
five, TI laboured to convince him of 
my fincerity ; but, in proportion as the 
expreſſions of my heart proved it's ſen. 
timents, his countenance and words 
became ſevere. He dared to tell me 
that my love for thee was incompatible 
with virtue; that I muſt renounce one 
or the other; in ſhort, that I could not 
love thee without a crime. | 
At theſe ſenſeleſs words the moſt 
violent rage took poſſeſſion of my ſoul: 
I forgot the moderation I had pre · 
ſcribed myſelf; I loaded him with re · 
proaches; I told him what I thought of 
the falſity of his words; I proteſted 
to him a thouſand times that I would 
love thee for ever; and, without wait- 
ing to hear his excuſes, quitted him in- 
ſtantly, and ran to my chamber, where 
I was ſure he could not follow me. 
O, my dear Aza! how capricious is 
the reaſon of this country! Always in 
contradiction with itſelf, I am at a loſs 
to underſtand how I can obey fome of 
it's precepts without thwarting many 


others. 


It agrees, in general, that to do 
good 1s the firſt virtue: it approves ac- 
knowledgment, and yet preſerves ingra- 
titude. | | 

It would be laudable in me if Icould 
re-eſtabliſh thee upon the throne of thy 
fathersz but I am criminal in preſerving 
for thee ſomething more precious than 
the empire of the world. 

They would commend me if I could 
recompenſe thee by the treaſures of 
Peru. Stripped of all, dependent for 
all, I poſſeſs only my love ; that they 
would have me tear from thee, and be- 
come ungrateful, becauſe I have virtue. 
Ah, my dear Aza! I ſhould deceive 
them, if I promiſed a moment to ceaſe 
loving thee. ' Faithful to their laws, 1 
ſhall likewiſe be ſo to my love; I will 
live for thee alone, EN 


LETTER XxIII. 

| T0 THE aul. 
J Believe, my dear Aza, that nothing 
but the joy of ſeeing thee can ſurpaſs 
that which 1 felt on the return of De- 
terville ; but, as if I was never — 
: 5 


ſoon followed by a ſorrow which 
endures. 11 ä | 

Celina was yeſterday morning in my 
chamber, when. ſomebody came and 
whiſpered her out; and ſhe had not 
been long gone, before I was called 
into the parlour. I ran thither; and 
how was I ſurprized to find her bro- 
ther returned! | : 

I did not diſſemble the pleaſure I re- 

ceived at ſeeing him to whom I owe ſo 
muck eſteem and friendſhip. As there 
vere ſentiments which bordered on vir- 
tue, I expreſſed them with as much 
truth as I felt them. 
I ſaw my deliverer, the only ſupport 
of my hope : I began to ſpeak, without 
conſtraint, of thee, of my love, of my 
deſigns, and my joys ſwelled up to 
tranſports. | a 


to taſte leaſure unmixed, it was vet 
dn falle Aill 


As I did not ſpeak French when De- 


terville went away, how many things 
| had I to tell him, how many queſtions 
to alk him, avd how. many thanks to 
give him! Deſirous to tell him all at 
once, I ſpoke bad French, and yet con- 
tinued to talk on. 8 

During this time I perceived that De- 


terville's countenance changed: the 


gloom which I remarked on his face 
when I entered, diſappeared; joy ſuc- 
ceeded; and I, pleaſed that I could 
give him delight, endeayoured to height- 
en it ſtill more. Alas! ought I to have 


feared giving too much pleaſure to a 


friend to whom LI owe every thing, and 
from whom I expe& every thing? Yet 
my ſincerity plunged him in an error 
which at preſent coſts me many tears. 
Celina left the room at the ſame mo- 


ment that I entered: her preſence might 


perhaps have prevented the cruel expla- 
nation, 
Deterville, attentive to my words, 
ſeemed to take pleaſure in hearing them 
without attempting to interrupt me. In- 
expreſſible was the trouble which ſeized 


me, when I wiſhed to aſk him ſome 


_ queſtions reſpecting my journey, and to 


explain to him my motive for under- 


taking it: I wanted language; and 
ſearched in vain for words. He availed 
himſelf of a moment of ſilence, and 
bowing one knee to the ground before 
the grate, which he held with both his 
hands, he ſaid to me, in a paſſionate 
tone, To what ſentiments, divine 
* Zilia, muſt I aſcribe the pleaſure 
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© which. I ſee ſo ingenuouſly expreſſed 


in your fair eyes, as well as in your 


© diſcourſe? Am I the happieſt of man- 
© kind, in the very moment when my 
« filter repreſented me as the greatelt 
© objc& of compaſſion ?'—I know not, 
anſwered I, what uneaſineſs Celina 
© can have given you; but I aim ſure 


« you ſhall never receive any from me.“ 
—* She has told me, replied he, © that 
_ © IT ought not to hope for your love. 
Mine!“ cried I, interrupting him; 


© could ſhe ſay that you have not my 


love? Ah, Deterville! how could 


© your fiſter blacken me with ſuch a 
© crime! I abhor ingratitude, and 


© ſhould deſpiſe myſelf if I thought 1 


could ever ceaſe to love you! 
While I ſpoke theſe few words, he 


ſeemed, by the eagerneſs of his looks, 


as if he would have penetrated my very 
ſoul. | be 


and you tell it me yourſelf? I woul 
have given my life to have heard fo 


now I hear it, I cannot believe. Zi- 
lia, my dear Zilia l is it true that you 


ſelt? Your tone,. your eyes, my 
heart, every thing ſeduces me! Per- 


A „ a «a aA a a a % © a 


juſt emerged.” 


Vou aſtoniſn me,* replied I: 
Whence ariſes your doubt? Since I 


have known you, if I could not make 
myſelf underſtood by words, ought 
not all my actions to have proved that 
I loved you ??—* No,” reſumed he, 


you are not ſufficiently acquainted 


© with our language to deſtroy my juſt 


fears. I know you do 'not endea- 
vour to deceive me; but tell me what 


( 
o 
(4 
« 
c 
I cannot yet flatter myſelf of this: 
c 
o 
c 
G 
6 


ſenſe you aſhx to theſe adorable words, 


% love you.“ Let my lot be decided; 
let me die at your feet, either with 
grief or pleaſure.” N fr 


© Theſe words, replied 1, ſome what 


alarmed by the manner in which he 
concluded his ſpeech, © theſe words, 
© I think, onght to let you Know that 
© you are dear to me; that I intereſt 
myſelf in your fortune; that friend- 


a a xz 6 


ovght to ſatisfy ours. | 
Ah, Zilia!' anſwered be, how 
| E 2 feeble 
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© You love me, then, Zilia,' ſaid 2 
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© feeble are.now your expreſſions, how 
© cold is the tone of yo voice! Did 
Celina, then, tell me truth? Is it not 
for Ara that you feel all that you ex- 
4 preſs ?'—* No, replied I; * the ſen- 
« -timents I have for Aza are quite dif- 
« ferent from thoſe I feel for you: they 
© are what you call love in another 


© ſenſe. What pain can this give you ?? 


added I, (feeing him grow pale, quit 
the grate, and look with anguiſh up to 
heaven:) * I have this tender love for 
Axa, becavſe he has the ſame for me, 
© and we were eſpouſed to each other, 
There is nothing in this that at all 
concerns you.'—* There ſhould be 
the ſame ties, ſaid he, betwixt you 
© and me, as you own betwixthim and 
© youz fince I have a thouſand times 
more love for you than he ever felt.“ 
© How can that be poſſible ?* ſaid I, 
interrupting him: © You are not of my 
country. Far from having choſen 
me for your wife, it was chance only 
that brought us together, and we 
could never, till this day, freely com- 
municate our ideas to each other, 
What reaſon can you have to enter- 
tain for me the ſentiments you men- 
tion ?? | | | 
Was any other reaſon wanting, 
replied he, than your charms, and 
your virtues, to attach me to you till 
„death? Tenderly brought up, of a 
© diſpoſition 9 indolent, and an 
enemy to artifice, the trouble it muſt 
have coſt me to engage the hearts of 
© women, and the dread of not finding 
< there that ſincerity I delired, gave me 
© only a vague and tranſient reliſh for 
© the-ſex, I lived without paſſion till 
< the moment I ſaw you, when your 
© beauty charmed me; but it's im- 
6 preſſion, perhaps, had been as light 
© as that of many others, if the ſweet- 
© neſs and ſimplicity of your character 
© had not made you appear to me the 
very object which my imagination 
had fo frequently formed. You, 
« Zilia, heft know if I have ſhewn a 
« juſt reſpe& for this object of my ado- 
© ration. What did it coit me to 


„6B ana. 6 


_ © refit the ſeducing opportunities with, 


« which the familiarity of a long voy- 
«© age preſented me! How often, had I 
liſtened to my tranſports, mult your 
< innocence have ſurrendered to them! 
But, far from offending you, I car- 
© ried my diſcretion even to ſilence : [ 

© enjoined my ſiſter not to mention to 


© that head. 


you a word of my love, willing to owe 
nothing but to yourſelf alone. Ab, 
« Ziha? if fo Gade n reſpe& does not 
© affect you, I will fly: but too ſurely 
I perceive that my death will be the 
price of the ſacrifice.” — 
© Your death !* cried I, affected at the 
grief which I faw weigh him down, 
fatal ſacrifice, indeed! I know not 
whether the apprehenſion of my own 
© would give me greater horror!!! 
Well, then, Zilia,' ſaid he, if my 
© life is dear to you, bid me continue to 
live.“ What muſt I do?' ſaid I, 
Love me," anſwered he, as you love 
Aza,'— I love him always the ſame,' 
replied I, © and-ſhall love him till death, 
I added, Whether your laws permit 
© you to love two objeRs in the ſame 
© manner, I know not; but our cuſtoms 
© and my heart forbid: it. Be content 
© with the ſentiments I promiſe you; I 
© can have no other. Truth is dear to 
© me, and I tell it you without dif- 
© guiſe,” „ 


© How you aſſaſſinate in cold blood! 


cried he. Ah, Zilia! how do love 
« you, fince I adore even your cruel ſin- 
© cerityl'—" Well,” continued he, after 
ſome moments ſilence, © my love ſhall 
* ſurpaſs your cruelty. Your happineſs 
© is dearer to me than my own, Speak 


to me unreſervedly with all this tor- 


© turing ſincerity : what are your hopes 
© in the love you ſtill cheriſh for Aza?* 

Alas l' ſaid I, © my hopes are in 
« you only.“ I then told him, I had 
learned that a paſſage to the Indies was 
practicable; that I flattered myſelf he 


would furniſh me with the meaus of re- 


turning thither; cr, at leaſt, that he 
would have the goodneſs to get ox 
knots conveyed to thee, which would 
inform thee of my ſituation, and pro- 
cure me an anſwer, acquainting me with 
thy deſtiny alſo, that I might conduct 
myſelf accordingly. 
I am going, faid he, with an af- 
feed coldneſs, to take the neceſfary 
«* meaſures for difcovering tbe fate of 
© your lover: you fhall be ſatisfied on 
wut in vain do you amule 
© yourſelf with the hope of again ſeeing 
the happy Axa, who is ſeparated from 
6 you by invincible obſtac tes. | 
Theſe words, my dear Aza, were 4 


mortal wound to my heart: my tears 


flowed in abundance, and kept me 2 
long time from anſwering Deterville, 
who on his part preſer ved a melancholy 


111cuce-» 
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if 1 hall ſes him no more, yet will I 
« not live for bim the leſs! Your friend · 
« ſhip will be generous enough to pro- 
cure us à correſpondence, and that 
zeta dien ſhall ſathce to render my 
« life leſs inſupportable. 1 ſhall die 
content, if you promiſe to inform him 
« that I loved him even in the laſt mo- 
« ment of my exiſtencel 0 
ning up briſely. Ves, if it be poſe 
i ep. 4 will alone he milerable. You 
© ſhall know this heat which you diſ- 
« dain 4 you ſhall ice the efforts of which 
a love 2 mine is capable, and I will 
« force you at leaſt to lament me. As 
he ſpoke theſe words, he daried away, 
and left me in a condition which I do 
vof yet well comp:chend. Icontinued 
ſtanding, my eyęg fixed on the door by 
which Deterville went out, plunged in 
A confuſion of thoughts, which 1 ſtrove 
in vain to, redyce to order, 1 ſhould 
haye remained there longer, if Celina 
had not come into the parlour. 
"She aſked me, bethily, why ber bro- 
ther was lo ſoon gone; and 1 aitempted 
not to conceal what bad paſſed between 


us. | 
At firſt ſhe ſeemed only to grieye for 
- the called het brother's misfor- 
tune: then, changing her ſorro into 
anger, the loaded me with the ſevereſt 
reproaches, to which I dared not anſwer 
2 ſingle word. What could 1 have ſaid 
to her? My trouhle did not leave me 
the liberty of thinking. I went out, 
and ſhe did not follow, me. Retiring 
into my chamber, I ſtaid there a whole 
day without daring to appear, vichout 

eaking to any perſon, and ip ſuch a 

Ader of mind that I was incapable 
e pen to thee. e ee 
Ceſina's wrath, her brother's deſpair, 
and his laſt words, (to which I dared 


not give a favourable ſenſe) alter- 


nately tormented my ſoul, and gave me 
the mot cryel = 25 
At laſt I thought, that the only way 
to ſoften my inquietudes was to repre- 
{ent them to thee, and to ſearch in thy 
love for thoſe counſels of which L have 
ſo much need. This error ſupported 
me while I was writing; but, alas! how 
ſhort a time did it continue! My letter 
is written, and the characters ate drawn 
only for myſelf. | | Gang, bi 
hou art ignorant of what I. ſuffer; 

| thou doſt not even know if Lexilt, if L 


things. 
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continue to love thee. . Azaz,.my dear 
Azz! thou wilt never know, theſe 


N i 


LITT 
To THE SAME. 
US TL, my dear Aza, may I 
J call that udie an abſence, which is 
elapſed ſince I laſt wrote to the. 
Some days after the converſadon I 
had with Deterville, I fell into à fick- 
neſs which they call a Fever. If, as 1 
believe, it was cauled by the. dolotous 
paſſions which then agitated . me, 
doubt not but it has been lengthened 
yy the ſorrowful reflections that have 
ince employed me, and my regret 
at having lott the Fiend, 0 Callan. 
Though ſhe ſeemed to be concerned 
for my malady, and took all the care 


of me in her power, it was with ſo cold 


an air, and ſo little ſympathy in the af- 
fliction of my ſoul, that I cayngt doubt 
but her ſentiments towards me are 
changed, The extreme friendſhip ſhe 
has for her brother arms her againſt me, 
and ſhe continually reproaches me for 
baving rendered him miſerable. rde | 
ſhame of appearing ungrateful intimi- 

dates me; the affected kindneſſes of : 
Celina torture me; ſhe is conſtrained 
by my perplexity, and the ſoft and 
agrezable are baniſhed from our conyer- 


ſation, OD : . ; ' 
Notwithſtanding the inconvenience 
and pain I ſuffer from this hrather 
and filter, I am by no means indifferent 
1 2 events which have changed their 
eſtiny. C 
Madame Deterville is dead. Thi 
unnatyral mother has not contradicted 
her character; ſhe has left her whole 
fortune to her eldeſt ſon. There are 
hopes that the lawyers. may prevent tho 
effects of this injuſtice. Deter vi 
diſintereſted with regard to himſelf, 
takes infinite pains to redeem Celina 
from oppreſſion. Her misfortunes ſeem 
to increale his eſteem; behdes that, be 
comes to ſee her eyery, day, he _ 
to her night, and morning : his letters 
are full of tender complaints agaigfh 
me, and ſuch lively ſolicitude fit my 
health, that though Celina affecta, in 
reading them, to inform me only of the 
progrels of their affairs, IL can eably 
diſcoyer the motive of this is . 
Sev | 5k 
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I doubt not but Deterville writes 
them on purpoſe that they may be read 
to me: and yet I am perſuaded he would 
not do it, if he knew the heavy re- 
proaches that always follow theſe lec- 
tures z - they make their impreſſion 
upon my heart, and ſorrow conſumes 
. 

Hitherto, in the midſt of ſtorms, I 
have enjoyed the weak ſatisfaction of 
| living in peace with myſelf; not a 
ſpot ſullied the purity of my foul, nor 
a remorſe troubled it, But now I can- 
not think, without a fort of contempt 
for myſelf, that I ſhould make two 
om unhappy to whom I owe my 
ife. How do I interrupt the felicity 
which, but for me, they would enjoy! 
and yet, though I injure them all in 
my power, I am not, nor will I ceaſe 
to be in this reſpect criminal. My ten- 
derneſs for thee triumphs over my re- 
morſe. Aza, how do I love thee! 


LETTER XXV. 


TO THE SAME. 


tow prejudicial, my dear Aza, 


may prudence ſometimes be! I 


have for a long time reſiſted the preſſing 


importunities which Deterville had 
cauſed to be made to me, that I would 
grant him a moment's converſation, 
Alas! I-ſhunned my own happineſs. 
At length, leſs through complaiſance 
than becauſe I was weary of Celina's 
importunity, I ſuffered myſelf to be led 
to the parlour. At fight of the fright- 
ful change in Deterville, which makes 
him ſcarce to be known, I ſtood con- 
founded, repented already the ſtep I 
had taken, and waited, trembling, for 
the reproaches which I thought he had 
a right to lay on me. How could [ 
divine that he was going to fill my ſoul 

with pleaſure! | . 
Pardon me, Zilia,' ſaid he, © the 
© violence I inflict on you. I ſhould 
not have obliged you to ſee me, had L 
© © not brought you as much pleaſure as 
© you give torment to me. Is a mo- 
© ment's ſight of you too much to re- 
« quire in recompenſe for the cruel ſa- 
« crifice I am about to make you?” 
Then, without giving me time to an- 
ſwer, Here, ſays he, is a letter from 
© the relation you mentioned. This 
will inform you of Axa's ſituation; 
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© andprove, at the ſame time, better than 
© all my proteſtations, how great is the 
« exceſs of my love. He then read the 
whole of that letter. Oh, my dear 
Aza! could I hear it, and not expire 
with joy? It informed me that thy days 
are preſerved, ' that thou art free, that 
thou liveſt out of danger at the court 
of — What an unexpected hap. 
MATT 1 5 
This admirable letter was written by 
a man who knows thee, who ſees thee, 
who converſes with thee, Perhaps thy 
looks were fixed a moment on this 
precious paper! I could not lift mine 
from it, It was with pain I ſuppreſſed 
the joyful exclamations that were ready 
to eſcape, and tears of love overflowed 
my face, © | 3 
Had I followed the emotions of m 
heart, a hundred times ſhould 1 have 
interrupted Deterville, to tell him all 


that my gratitude inſpired : but J for- 


got not that my felicity would augment 
his pain; and ſo concealed my tranſ- 
ports, that my tears only were viſible, 

© You ſee, Zilia,' ſaid he, after he had 
finiſhed reading this letter, © that I have 
© kept my word: you are informed 
of Aza's ſituation 3 what more is there 
© to be done? Lay your injunctions 
« without reſerve; there is nothing that 
you are not entitled to exact of my 
© love, provided it contributes to your 
e felicity.” - . 


Though I might have expected this 


excels of goodneſs, it nevertheleſs ſur - 
prized and affected me. 

I was ſome moments perplexed for 
an anſwer, fearing to aggravate the 
grief of ſo generous a man. I ſought 
tor terms that might exprefs the feelings 
of my heart, without offending the ſen - 
ſibility of his: I could not find them, 
and was yet obliged to ſpeak. 


My happineſs, faid I, will nexer 


© be unmixed, fince I cannot reconcile 
© the duties of love with thoſe of friend- 


* ſhip. I would regain the friendſhip 
© both of you and Celina; I would 


© never leave you; I would for ever ad- 
* mire your virtues, and through my, 
« whole life pay the tribute of gratitude 
« which I owe for your goodneſs. 
know that, in removing to a diſtance 
© from two perſons ſo dear, I ſhall car- 
© ry with me eternal regret ; bu. 


How, Zilia!* cried he, would 


© you, then, leave us? Alas! I was 


and 


not prepared for this fatal reſolution, 
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«© 3nd want courage to ſvpport it. I 
bad fortitude enough to ſee you here 
ein the arms of my rival: the efforts 
of my reaſon, and the delicacy of my 
love, had reconciled me to that mor- 
«tal (ſtroke which I had prepared my- 
« ſelf ; but I cannot be ſeparated from 
© you: I cannot renounce the fight of 
6 you.—No, you ſhall not depart,” 
continued he, with warmth; © do not 


think of it: you abuſe my tenderneſs, 


«and tear, without pity, a heart diſ- 
« trated with love. Zilia! cruel Zilia! 
« behold my deſpair: it is your own 
«work. Alas! what return do you 
« make for the moſt diſintereſted love! 

It is you, anſwered 1, terrified at 
his reſolution, © itis you who ought to 
be blamed. You rend my very ſoul 
« by forcing it to be ungrateful; you 
lay waſte my heart by a fruitleſs ſen- 
'© ſibility! In the name of friendſhip, 
« do not ſully a generoſity without ex- 
«© zmple, by a deſpair which would 
© cauſe the bitterneſs of my life, and 


© not render you happy. Do not con- 


© demn in me the ſentiment which your- 
« ſelf cannot ſurmount, and oblige me 
to complain of you unwillingly. Let 


© me cheriſh your name, let me bear it 
to the utmoſt limits of the world, and 


make it revered by a people who are 
© the adorers of virtue! 
I know nat how I pronounced theſe 
words; but Deterville, fixing his eyes 
upon me, (and yet not ſeeming to look, 
but ſhut up, as it were, in himſelt) 
continued a long time in profound me- 
ditation, I feared to interrupt him, 
and we kept an equal filence, till he re- 
ſumed his ſpeech; and, with a ſort of 
tranquillity, ſaid to me—* Yes, Zilia, 
* I know, I feel my own injuſtice; but 
can one coolly renounce the fight of 
ſo many charms? You will have it 
* ſo, and you ſhall be obeyed. O 
© Heaven, what a ſacrifice! My miſe- 
* rable days ſhall roll on, and end with- 
* out behelding you. At leaſt, if 
death Let us talk no more of it," 
added he, interrupting himſelf ; my 
© weakneſs betrays me. Give me two 
days to confirm myſelf, and I will 
then wait on you again, that we may 
*-together fix the meaſures neceſſary for 
* your journey, Adiev, Zilia! May 
6 the happy Aza tatte all felicity l' At 
ſaying theſe words be went out. 
I I confeſs to thee, my dear Axa, 
though Deterville is dear to me, though 
| waz deeply affeRted with bis grief, I 


a» 


impatience devours thee. 


. without mixture. 


was too impatient for the peaceable en- 
joyment of my felicity, not to be very 
well pleaſed with his reſolution. 


How delightful is it, after ſo much 
pain, to give one's ſelf up to joy! I 


paſſed the reſt of the day in the moſt 


tender raprures. I did not write to 


\ thee : a letter would have been too lit- 


tle for my heart; it woQld have recalled 
thy abſence to my mind. I ſaw thee, 
I ſpoke to thee, dear Aza! What had 
been wanting to my happineſs,' if thou 
badſt joined to that precious letter ſome 
tokens of thy tenderneſs? Why didit 
thou not do it? They ſpoke to thee 
concerning me; thou knoweſt my ſitu- 
ation, and I heard not a word of thy 
love. But can I doubt of thy heart? 
Mine is anſwerable for it. Thou loveſt 
me; thy joy is equal to mine: thou 
burneſt with the ſame fire, and the ſame 
Let fear be 
far from my ſoul, and joy reign there 
Vet thou haſt em 
braced the religion of that ſavage peo- 
ple. What is that religion? Does it 
require the ſame ſacrifices of affection 
as that of France? No; thou wouldſt 
not, then, have ſubmitted to it. | 
However that be, my heart is under 
thy laws: ſubmitted to thy underſtand- 
ing, I will blindly adopt whatever may 
render us inſeparable. How can I fear? 
Soon re- united to my bliſs, to my be- 
ing, to my all, I ſhall hereafter think 
for thee only, and live for nothing but 
to love thee, | 


LETTER XXVI 


T is here, my dear Aza, that I ſhall 
ſee thee again: my felicity is every 
day augmented by the peculiar circum- 
ſtances which attend it. The inter- 
view with Deterville is juſt over; and 
whatever pleaſure I promiſed myſelf in 
ſurmounting the difficulties of a long 
journey, in lurprizing thee, in meeting 
thy footſteps, I ſacrifice it without re- 
ret to the happineſs of ſeeing thee 
looner, ' + 
Deterville has ſo fully convinced me 
that thou mayeſt be here in leſs time 
than I can travel into Spain, that hovgh 
he generouſly left me the choice, I heſſ- 
tated not to wait for thee here; time 


being much too precious to be unneceſ- 


7 ; 
farily waſted _ Perhaps 
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Perhaps 1 ſhould have examined this 
advantage with more caution, had I not 
previoufly gained ſuch intelligence re- 


ſpecting my journey as ſecretly deter- 


mined me what reſolution to take; this 
is a confeſſion I can make only to thee, 
I remember, in the long route which 
brought me to Paris, Deterville gave 
pieces of ſilver, and ſometimes of gold, 
at the different places where we ſtop- 
ped. I begged to Know if this was re- 


quired of him, or if he did it from mere 


generoſity ; and was informed that, in 
France, travellers pay not only for their 
food, but even for their repoſe #. Alas! 
I have not the leaſt portion of that which 
would be neceſſary to ſatisfy the crav- 


ings of this greedy people; all muſt 


come from Deterville. Thou knoweſt 
what I owe him, and how ſhameful 
would it be to contract freſh obliga- 
tions! I ſhould accept his favour with 
à repugnance which nothing but abſo- 
Jute neceflity could vanquiſh. Can I vo- 
Juntarilymake myſelf a greater debtor to 
him who has already done and ſuffered 
ſo much for me? I could not think of it, 
my dear Aza; and this reaſon alone 
would have determined me to remain 
here. The pleaſure of ſeeing thee ſoon- 
er only confirmed my former reſolution. 
Deterville has in my preſence written 
to the Spaniſh miniſter ; he preſſes him 
to let thee comez and points out the 
means of conducting thee hither, with 
2 generoſity that increaſes at once my 
_ gratitude and admiration. | 
How pleaſant were the moments that 
2 while Deterville was writing! 
ow delightful to contrive the diſpoſi- 
tions for thy journey, to ſettle the pre- 
parations for that happineſs of which 
I can no longer doubt! 
I f it at firſt coſt me dear to renounce 
the deſign of preventing thy journey, I 
confeſs, my dear Aza, this reſolution 


has proved the ſource of a thouſand 


| Pleaſures which I had not before per- 
ceived, | : | | 
Many circumſtances, which at firſt 
appeared too inconſiderable, either to 
haſten or retard my journey, now be- 


come intereſting and agreeable. I fol- 


Jowed blindly the emotions of my heart; 
and forgot that I was coming in ſearch 
of thee among thoſe cruel Spaniards, 
the very idea of whom chills my ſoul 


with horror. The certainty of not ſee. 
ing them any more gives me infinite 
ſatisfaction. Though the voice of love 
at firſt ſuppreſſed that of friendſhip, ] 
now taſte without remorſe the ſweetneſg 
of uniting them, Deterville has aſſy. 
red me, that it will he impoſſible for us 
ever to viſit the city of the Sun: and, 
after our own country, can there be à 
more agreeable place of refidence than 
this of France? It will pleaſe thee, my 
dear Aza, though fincerity is baniſhed 
from it. Here are ſo many agreeable 
things, that they make one forget the 
dangers of ſociety. _ | 5 

Afier what I have ſaid to thee of 
gold, it is unneceſſary to caution thee to 


take ſome of it with thee: thou wilt 


have no other merit. A ſmall part of 
thy treaſures would amaze and con- 
found the pride of the magnificent in- 
digents of this kingdom ; thy virtues 
and thy ſentiments will be cheri 
only by me, 


|  Deterville has promiſed to tranſmit. 
to. thee my knots, and my letters; and. 
_ aſſured me that thou wilt find interpret- 


ers to explain the latter, or are 
come to demand my packet, and I muſt 


conclude. Farewel, dear hope of my 
life l I will continue to write to thee ; 
and, if I cannot ſend my letters, will 


* them far ther. |. 
How ſhould I ſupport the length of 
thy journey, were I deprive myſelf 


” 


of the only means of 847 with 
m joy, my tranſports, and my feli 


LETTER XXVII. 


TO THE SAME. 


NINCE I know my letters to be on 


the road, my dear Aza, I enjoy a 
tranquillity to which I was before a 
ſtranger. I think for ever of the plea- 


ſure thou wilt feel in receiving them; 
I ſee and partake of thy tranſports : my 


ſoul admits only pleaſing ideas; and, 


to compleat my joy, peace is again eſta- 


bliſhed in our little ſociety. , _ 


« 


the effects of which her wother had de- 


prived her: the every day ſees ber lo- 


ver; and her. marriage is retarded only 
by the neceſſary preparations 


The Incas eſtabliſhed large houſes upon the road, where all travellers were enter- 


tained free of cxpence. 


making 
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taking for it. Thus bleſſed to her 
wiſh, ſhe thinks no apore, of chiding 
me; and I. haxe as much obligation to 
her, as if che kindneſſes ſhe begins again 
to ſhewy me were the offspring of her 
feendſhip. Wiharver be the mative, 
we ae alvays indebred to thoſe from 
aſe Aſſiſtange we eriye the snjoy- 
ment ſof agreeable ſenſations. 
Celina this morning made me fully 
1 üble af this obligation by an act of 
indneſs which at once tranſported me 
from, tedzqus, anxiety: to the moſt calm 
tanquillity. 
"They had bought her a prodigious 
uantity of ſtuffs, garments, and toys 
ft all kinds. She;fetched me haſtily 
into her chamber; and after conſulting 
me upon the different beauties of 4d 
many ornaments, \the put ſagether a 
heap of thoſe which had moſt attraſted 
my attention, and ; haſtily cammanded 


ur Chinas to carry them into my apart- 
150 b 195 L oppoſed: it with. all my 


payer. My, refuſall at firſt ſerved. only 


to divert her; but perceiving ;that the 
more, I declined, the , preſent, the more 
ſhe;perh 
longer diflemble. my feelings. 


_- © / Why,'-fajd I to her, with my eyes 


dropned in tears, why. will you con- 
tinue to humble, me? Lowe to you 
my life, and all that I enjoy but ſo 
much bounty is not neceſſary ta keep 
3 Aire the remembrance; of my.misfor- 
© tunes. © I Know that, , agreeable to 


* your. laws, when benefits are ef no 


©adyantage-to, thoſe, who receive them, 
© the thame is, effaced; It is not with - 
* out xepygnance,” added I, in a ſofter 
tone “ that, I conform , to. ſentiments 
© which, poſſeſs do; little of nature. Our 
* cultorms axe, more humane: the re- 
© ceiver is with us as much honour- 
ved as the giver. Vou, have taught 
me a different notion; and is not 


6 * 4 | in- 
' R: ene me a freſh in. 


This amiable hand, melted by my 


tears more than irritated by amy re- 
opener, anſwered, in the kindaſt and 


moſt gentle manner, Both my brother 
l flo I, my dear. Eilia, would. be far 
from wounding your delicacy. III 
* would it become us, as you wil pre- 
uperi- 

* ofity in our behaviour to you. I 
1 * . requeſted you would- partake 
me the gifts of a generous bro- 


ed in making it, I could no 


* ther; convinced that pe was the 
© molt effectual method o 1311 
my gratitude. Cuſtom, in my htua- 
© tion, requires me to offer you theſ 
© preſents; but as you are offended, 
* will ſay po more on the TubjeRt.* 
Lou Nom me, then?* ſaid I. 
Ves, an ſwered ſtie with a ſmile; . but 
« give me leave to write a word or twWo 
cg Deter ville... | 
permitted: her to do as ſhe requeſt- 
ed, and aur. mutual confidence vas re- 


ſtored. We began to examine her dreſs 


more particularly, and were thus em- 
b when ſhe was called into the 
parlour. She would have had me ac- 
company her: but, my dear Aza,' can 
1 haye.any enjoyment equal to that of 
writing ,t0 thee? Far from deſiring to 
ſeck any other, I am aware of the a- 
muſement ſhe intends mm. 
Celina is going to be married, and 


ſhe talks af taking, me with her: ſhe 
would have me quit this religious houſe, 


and live with ber. But, if I may be 
believed 3 


8 «. -'- - - = - - © * & - © ws a: 6 os & 


' 0 x » ; 
— 2 ·—Uñ K 8„% 
* " Me . * "24 


Aza, my dear Azay by what an agree- 


le ſurprize was my letter interrupted? 
Tg we had fur ever loſt. this pteci- 
ous monument of our ancient ſplen- 


dor; Thad even ceaſed to think of it: 


is. it poſſible that I am now ſurrounded 
with the magnificence of Peru? II ſee 
it, I feel it! Yet ſcarce can I believe 
my eyes or my hands. 
While I was Writing to thee, Celina 
came into my chamber, followed by 
four men bending under the weight-of 
heavy cheſts which they carried on their 
backs. They put them down, znd re- 
tired. Imagining they had brought 


ſome new preſents from Deterville,ſI 
already began to murmur; when Celi- 
na, giving me the keys, ſaid, Open, 
en without being angry: it 


Silia, 
comes from Aza . 
Truth, hich is inſeparable . from the 
idea of thee, ſuffered me not to retain, a 
ddubt. Lopensd haſtily; and my ſur- 


prize confirmed my error, hen I ſaw 


that all I bebeld were the ornaments of 
the temple of the Sun. WIS , 67.4 * 


A confuſjon of ideas, cor ſed of 
Wen 


ſorrow and joy, of pleaſurs and, 
filled my whole beart. I threw myſelf 
proſtrate before the ſacred] remains bf 
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them with ebend Fe- he them 
| 3 with 
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with my tears, and could hardly be diſ- 
engaged from them: I even forgot that 
Celina was preſent, till ſne rouzed me 
from my trance by preſenting me with 
2 leiter, which ſhe defired me to read. 
Still abſorbed in my error, I imagm- 
ed it came from thee, and my tranſports 
redoubled : but, though I peruſed it 
with extreme difficulty, I ſoon diſco- 
vered that it was the writing of Peter- 
ville. It will be eaſter to copy it, my 
dear Aza, than to explain it's meanin 
to thee, | 2 


DETERVILLE'S LETTER. 


c THESE treaſures are thine, fair 
| Zilia; they were found in the 
« ſhip that carried thee. Some diſputes 

© which aroſe among the crew have 
© till now prevented my diſpoſing of 
© them to my wiſh, I would myſelf 
© have preſented them to thee ; but thy 
- e this morning diſcovered 


© to my lifter, ſuffered me not to pur- 


4 ſue my inclination. I could not too 
« ſoon diſſipate thy fears; and am re- 
© ſolved, during life, to prefer thy hap- 
© pineſs to my own.“ 2 
J confeſs with a bluſh, my dear Aza, 
IJ was at this inſtant leſs ſenſible of De- 
terville's generoſity, than of my own 
pleaſure in being able to give him 
proofs of mine. Fx, 5 
I immediately ſelected a vaſe, which 
chance, rather than avarice, had thrown 
into the hands of the Spaniards. Tt 
was the ſame (my heart knew it) which 
- thy lips touched on that day when thou 
waſt pleaſed to taſte the Aca“ prepared 
by my band. Richer in this treaſure 
than m all the reſt that was reſtored to 
me, I called the men who brought the 
| Cheſts, and would have had them take 
the whole back again as a preſent to 


Deterville; but Celina oppoſed my in- 


tention. EX. 
« How unjuſt, Zilia, is this! Can 


© you, who were offended with the of- 


fer of a trifle, expect my brother to 
6 accept of immenſe riches ? Obſerye 


„A favourite drink of the Peruvians. 


equity in your own actions, or ex 
not to find it in thoſe of others.” 
Theſe words affected me, and I be. 
gan to diſcover, in my deſign, more of 
oſtentation than generoſity. How'ex. 
Feger y fine is the thread which divides 
the vices from the virtues ! I acknow. 
ledged my error, and intreated Celina's 
forgiveneſs : but what moſt afflited 
me, was the conſtraint under which ſhe 
laid me, not to attempt repairing m 
error, © Do not puniſh me,” ſaid I, 
as I deſerve : diſdain not to accept a 
© few ſpecimens of the workmanſhip of 
my unfortunate country; with you 
© they have no value, and my requeſt 
© ought not, therefore, to give offence.” 
As I ſpoke this, I obſerved Celina 
look attentively at ſome ſhrubs of gold, 
containing birds and inſects of exquiſite 
workmanſhip : I ' inſtantly preſented 
them to her, with a ſmall filver baſket 


filled with the moſt curious and lively 


imitations of ſhells and flowers, which 


ſhe accepted with a goodneſs that tranſ- 


ported me. | 

I afterwards ſelected ſeveral idols of 
the nations conquered by thy anceſ- 
tors +, and a ſmall/ſtatue, repreſenting 


a virgin of the ſunf: to theſe I added 


a tyger, a lion, and ſeveral other cou- 
rageous animals, and beſaught her to 
ſend them to Deterville. Write to 


him, then,” ſaid ſhe with a ſmile: 


© without a letter from you, the pre- 
« ſents will not be accepted. 


I was too happy to refuſe any thing, 


and wrote all that my gratitude in- 


ſpired. When Celina quitted the room, 


I diftributed ſmall preſents to both our 


Chinas, and ſet others apart for my writ- 
ing-maſter. Then it was that I enjoy- 
ed the delicious pleaſure of being able 


to give. 


But this, my dear Aza, was not 


done without caution : all that came 
from thee, whatever thou canſt particu- 


larly remember, remains ſtill in my poſ- 
ſeſſion. 


The golden chair 5, which was kept 
in the temple for the viſiting- days of 
the Capa Inca, thy auguſt father, pla- 
ced in a corner of my apartment in form 


J The Incas cauſed the idols of the people they ſubdued to be depoſited in the temple 
of the Sun, after they had conformed to the worſhip of that luminary. 


{ The Incas adorned th 
molt gigantick ſizes. | 


9 The Incas always fit on ſeats of maily gold. 


eir houſes with itacues of gold of all magnitudes, even to the 


of 


— 
my 


P 
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of a throne, reminds me of thy gran- 
deur and ' majeſty. The figure of the 
Sun ſuſpended over it, and which I ſaw 
torn from the temple by the cruel Spa- 
niards, excites my veneration. I pro- 
ſtrate myſelf before it, and adore it with 
my mind, but my heart belongs wholly 
to thee. es | 
The two palm-trees which thou of- 
feredſt to the ſun as a pledge of thy fi- 
delity to me, placed on each fide of the 
throne, continually revive in my mind 
thy tender and affectionate vows, 
Flowers, birds, and inſets *, diſpoſ- 
ed with ſymmetry throughout my apart- 
ment, form, in miniature, the reſem- 
blance of thoſe magnificent gardens 
where I have ſo often nouriſhed my 
happineſs with thy dear idea. 55 
My delighted eyes can fix on no part 
which brings not to my remembrance, 
thy love, my joy, my felicity; in a 
word, every thing that can conſtitute 
the ſoul of my life. N 


LETTER XXVIII. 


f TO THE SAME, 
TT was in vain, my dear Aza, that 
4 I endeavoured by prayers, com- 
plaints, and remonſtrances, to avoid 
quitting my retreat: I have been oblig- 
ed to give way to Celina's importuni- 
ties, and we have now been three days in 
the country, where her marriage was 
celebrated on our arrival. | 
What pain, what regret, what grief 
did J not feel, at leaving my dear and 
r ornaments! Alas, ſcarce had 
began to enjoy them! and I ſee no- 
thing here to recompenſe me for what I 
have loſt. | n 
The joy and pleaſure with which 
every one here ſeems intoxicated, are 
ſo far from diverting and amuſing me, 
that they force me to remember, with 
till deeper regret, the peaceable days 
which I employed in writing to, in 
JJ T- 
The diverfions of this country ap- 
pear to me as affected and unnatural as 
the manners: they conſiſt of a violent 
gaiety, expreſſed by loud laughter, in 


highly to eſteem 
many enquiries to make reſpecting thy 
departure from Spain, thy arrival here, 


which the ſoul ſeems to have no ſhare; 


of inſipid games, in which money 
makes the whole pleaſure; and in con- 
verſations ſo frivolous, that the ſame 
things being continually, repeated, they 
rather reſemble the chirping of -birds 
than the diſcourſes of rational beings, 
The young men, who are here very 
numerous, were at firſt very eager in fol- 
lowing, and ſeemingly in obliging mez 
but whether the coldneſs of my conver- 
ſation has diſguſted them, or my little 
reliſh for their entertainments has made 
them weary of taking pains to recom- 
mend their ſervices, two days only were 
ſufficient to make them forget me, and 
to deliver me from their importu- 
nity. | | 
The propenſity of the French to ex- 
tremes is ſo natural, that Deterville, 
though exempt from moſt of the faults 


4a 4 ©» 


of his country, is by no means free 


from this. | | 
Not ſatisfied with keeping his pro- 


miſe not to trouble me again with his 


ſentiments, he with remarkable caution 
avoids continuing in my preſence; ſo 
that though we are obliged to ſee each 


other continually, I have not yet had 


an opportunity of diſcourſing with him 
alone. LEY "I 


From the grief which oppreſſes him 


amidſt the general feſtivity, it is eaſy to 
perceive that this reſtraint is not effected 


without extreme violence to himſelf ; 
for which, perhaps, I ought the-more 
im: but I have ſo 


and other intereſting queſtions, that I 
cannot pardon, though I am obliged to 


approve his conduct. I wiſh much to 


force him to ſpeak; but the dread of re- 
viving his complaints, and of awaken- 


ing his regret, prevents me from purſu- 


ing my inclination, 


Celina, wholly engaged by her huſ- 
band, affords me no relief; and the reſt 


of the company are by no means agree- 


able to me. Thus, alone in the midſt 
of a tumultuous afſembly, I have no 
amuſement but my thoughts, which ate 


all engroſſed by thee. My dear Aus, 
thou ſhalt ever be the ſoje confident, of 


my heart, my pleaſure, my felicity. 


% ; 3 I pag i 2-. T9335; 2 TT | 1 ? 
The gardens of the temple, and thoſe of the royal palaces, were filled with various 
kinds of imitations in gold and ſilver. The Peruvians imitated Even the plant Majagy 
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of which they made whole fields,” 
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LETTER HMH. 
10 THE SAME. 


| I Was greatly to blame, my dear Aza, 
I in deſiring ſo eirneſtly a converſa- 
tion with Deterville:; he 
too much to me. Though guiltleſs of 
the trouble he has Excited in my ſoul, it 
is not yet effaced. 


An unuſual impatience was yeſter- 


day added to my accuſtomed melancho- 
| 8. the world, and it's noiſe, became 
A 


me more irkſome than ordinary. Ex- 


cept the tender ſatisfaction of Celina 
and her huſband, every thing I ſaw in- 
ſpfred me with an indignation border- 


ing on contempt, Aſhamed to find 
fuch unjuſt ſentiments in my heart, 1 


endeavoured to conceal the perplexity 
they octafioned nie in the moſt retired 
"part of the garden; 3 
Scarce had I fat down at the foot of 
4 tree, when the tears flowed, involun- 
tarily down my cheeks, With my 
face hid between my hands, I was bu- 
Tied in fo profound a reverie, that De- 


terville was on his knees by my ſide be- 


fore I perceived him. 


© BE not offended, Zilis, ſad be; 
© chance has alone brought me to your 


* feet; I was not ſeeking you. 
of company, I ſought 
* indulge my ſorrow. 
and ſtruggled with myſelf to keep 
« diſtant ; dot 1 am too unhappy to 
©« continue ſo without ſteking ri 22 In 
pity to myſelf I drew near; I beheld 


Weary 
aceably to 


+ your tears, and Was no longer maſter 


of my reſolution, But, if you com- 
„ mand me ta fly from you, 1 will in- 
© ſtanitly obey. Cat 
4 my abſence? Am | 1 really odious in 
your fight ?'—* No,” replied I; © on 
© the contrary, I wiſh you to ſit down, 
« for I am glad to have an opportunity 
'4 of ſpeaking to you rel 8 
late fabbur you conferred on me. 


Let bs not talk of ity” interr upted he | 
"Pritkly. * But hear de, replied ai 


Sto be compleatly pererous, you muſt 
. 141 4-* 79 6 A N z 1 Jeu MY 
eben liften to ebene ments. I 
lebende ſpoke t5, you lnce you re- 
*+ {fore me the precious ornaments 


* the temple in which 1 Was edüeateq. 


Perhaps, in my letter, I badly expreſ- 
1 A SN ob ene 

N 1 the gent . Bath which, lach 
'EExcels of goodnefs infpired me; but 
J meant Alas! interrupted he 
41 It 


ath ſaid but 


| * a as. a K WW M¹⏑ aA K KX A 


perceived you, 


PTE OO. 


Can you, Zilia, defire | 


ing the 


a aaa oo a a ao «a a 0 0.0 


if you-think y 
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| again © what comfort is conveyed 
. celnowledgment to a heart ey 
h 


c wretelted:? anks are the compa. 
© nions of merry and too often 
© are they allied with hatred.” 

© What have you ſaid?” cried J: 
© why do you thus wrong me in your 


© thoughts? Ah, Deterville! what 


c right ſhould I have to reproach you, 


© if you were not ſo much to be pitied! 
© Far from hating you, ſince the fuſt 
© moment in which J beheld you, I have 
relied on you with leſs repugnance 
than on * Spaniards. Your mild. 
neſs. and generoſity have all along 
rendered me deſirous of obtaining 
by friendſhip; in proportion as I ſaw 
arther into your character, I am con- 
firmed in the opinion that you deſerve 
every thing from me; and, without 
fpeaking x 4 the extreme obligations I 
have to you, (ſince my acknowledg- 
ment diſpleaſes) how could I avoid 
entertaining the ſentiments which are 
ſo juſtly your due? | 
Il found your virtues alone worthy 
the ſimplicity of ours; a child of the 
Sun would be honoured by your ſen- 
timents: your reaſon is that of na- 
ture. How many motives, then, had I 
to eſteem you? Even the dignity of 
your perſon, and every thing about 
you, charms me: friendſhip has eyes, 
as well as love. After the ſhorteſt 
abſence, you never came to me again 
but I felt a fort of ſerenity expand 
through my heart. Why have you 
changed theſe innocent, theſe pleaſing 
ſenſations, into pains and anxieties? 
+ Your reaſon now appears only at 
intervals, and I am ſubje& to conti- 
nual alarms, The ſentiments you 
expreſs lay mine under reſtraint, and 
deprive me of tlie pleaſure of telling 
vou, without diſguiſe, the charms I 
could taſte in your friendſhip, if you 
Th not ourſalf diſturb it's tranquil- 
: Jity. You even take from me the 
plain ſatisfaction of beholding my 
— your eyes confuſe mine, 
and I no more obſerve in them that 
_ agreeable ſoftneſs which hath fome- 
times penetrated my, very ſoul. Your 
conſtant and fixed melongholy ui 
nally reprogches me as the cauic. 
ö Ah, Detervillel how unjuſt are you, 
ſuffer alone?! 
My dear Ziba!' cried he, kiſſing 


* 0 


my hand. with ardour, (what. an addi- 


tion does your kindneſs and kent 


* = DP ov” 


and he haſt 
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8 of ſpeech make to my regret! What 
4 — would there be in the poſ- 


e ſeſſion of ſuch a heart! And with 


© what an aggravation of deſpair do 
vou make me ſenſible of it's loſs! 
Mighty Zilia!* continued he, how 


« great is your power? Wag it not 


« enough to convert me from the moſt 
« careleſs indifference to love, from in- 
© dolence to fury, but you muſt van- 
« quiſh me too? Is it poſſible for me 
to bear it?'—=" Yes,” replied I; this 
effort is worthy of your exalted heart: 
« an action ſo juſt and noble elevates 
© you above mortality.*—* But can 1 
« ſurvive it?” reſumed he, ſorrowfully. 
© Do not hope, however, that I ſhall 
© ſerve for the victim of your love: I 
vill continue ſtill to adore your idea, 
« which ſhall be the bitter nouriſhment 


© of my ſoul. I will love you, and ſee 


you no more. Oh!. But at leaſt 
1 do not forget. ü 
The riſing ſobs choaked his ſpeech, 
fly endeavoured to conceal 
the tears which overflowed his face. 
Affected equally with his generoſity and 
his grief, I alſo wept; and, preſſing one 
of his hands in mine, No," ſaid I, you 


-* ſhall not leave me. Let me ſtill kee 
© my friend, and be ſatisfied with thoſe 


« ſentiments which I ſhall retain during 


life. I love you almoſt as much as 


Axa, but I cannot love you in the ſame 
s manner as him,” 


Cruel Zilial' cried he, with tranſ- 


port, will you always accompany your 
« goodneſs with ſuch piercing ſtrokes ? 


' + Muſt a mortal poiſon continually de- 
' * {troy the charm that you convey with 


your words? How ſenſeleſs am I, to 
6 be faſcinated by their ſweetneſs! To 
*'what a ſhameful humility do I de- 


grade myſelf! But it is done; I re- 
MAE 
cover myſelfl' added he, in a firm 


tone. © Farewel! You ſhall ſoon fee 


Aza. May you never feel from him 
the torments which prey upon me! 
May he be what your wiſhes make 


# him! May he prove worthy of your 

heart!“ Ws 
You cannot conceive, my dear Aza, 

the alarm of my ſoul, from the air with 


which he pronounced theſe: words! I 
was unable to combat the ſuſpicions ' 


which crouded into my mind, I doubted 
not but Deteryille knew more than he 


mought proper to reveal; and that he 


concealed from me ſome letters he 


bed receiyed from Spajn4 in ſhort, (ſhall 


I dare pronounce it?) I ſuſpected that 


thou wert unfaithful. 
I entreated him, in the moſt forcible 
manner, to inform me of the whole 


truth: but could only force from him 


ſuch vague and unconneRed expreſſions 
as ſerved equally to confirm and to de- 
ſtroy my fears. 3 

In the mean time, reflections on the 
inconſtancy of men, the dangers of ab- 
ſence, and the facility with which thou 
hadſt changed thy religion, made a deep 
impreſſion upon my mind. 

My love, for the firſt time, now be- 
came a painful ſentiment ; I was now, 
for the firſt time, afraid of loſing thy 
heart. Azal were it true, didſt thou 
really not love me, would that we had 
been divided by death rather than by 
thy inconſtancy! 


No it was his own deſpair that ſug- : 


geſted to Deterville theſe horrible ideas. 
Ought not his trouble and diſtration 
to convince me of this? Ought I not 
to ſuſpect him of intereſted views? It 
was ſo, my dear Aza, and my reſent- 
ment turned all againſt him. I treated 


him with aſperity, and he quitted me 


in a rage. 


Alas! was I leſs deſperate than he? 


What torments did I not ſuffer before 


I again fouud the repoſe of my heart? 
Is it even yet well confirmed? Aza! 
how tenderly I love thee, and canſt thou 
forget me! f | 


LETTER XXX, 


HY journey, my dear Aza, ſeems 

1 to me very long. How ardently 
do I wiſh thy arrival! Pime has diſſi - 
pated my inquietudes, and I now efteem 
them only as a dream, the impreſſion of 
which is effaced by the dawning of day. 


I accuſe myſelf of a crime in having 


ſuſpected thee, and my tenderneſs 1s 
redoubled by my repentance: it has 


- almott rooted out my compaſſion for 


the ſufferings of Deterville. I cannot 
pardon the ill opinion he entertains of 


thee; and I have leſs regret than ever 


in being, as it were, ſeparated from 
him. 


We have been at Paris 2 fortnight, | 
and I live with Celina in her huſband's 


houſe; which is ſo diſtant from that of 


her brother that I am. not conſtantly 
obliged to ſee him: and though he 
"often comes hither, Celina and I are ſo 


muck 
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much together, that he has no leiſure to 
ſpeak with me in private. . 
Since our return, we employ part of 
the day in the tedious buſineſs of dreſ- 
fing ourſelves, and the reſt in what they 
here call paying of viſits. | 
Theſe two occupations ſeem to me 


equally unprofitable and fatiguing, if 


the latter did not furniſh me with the 
means of informing myſelf more par- 
ticularly of the cuſtoms of the country, 

At my arrival in France, unac- 
quainted with the language, I could 
judge of things only by their external 
appearance. The mformation I re- 


ceived in the religious houſe was but 


trifing; and the country, where I ſaw 
only a particular ſociety, which I was 
too much diſguſted with to attend to, 
had in this reſpect very little the advan- 
tage. It is here only that, by conver- 
fing with what they call the great world, 
we can diſcover the whole nation. 

The vifits, or devoirs, that we pay, 
conſiſt in going to as great a number 
of houſes as poſſible; there to give and 


receive a reciprocal tribute of praiſe 
upon the beauty of our faces and ſhapes, 


the excellence of our taſte, and the ju- 
dicious choice of our dreſſes. 
It was not long before I diſcovered 
why fo much pains were taken to ac- 


quire this homage : it is, becauſe there 


is a neceſſity of receiving in perſon this 


momentary incenſe; for no fooner does 


the party diſappear, than ſhe takes an- 
other form. The charms that were 
diſcovered in thoſe who went out, ſerve 
only to make a contemptuous compa- 


riſon in favour of the perfections of 


thoſe who remain. ' | 
Cenfure is the reigning taſte of the 

French, as inconſiſteney is the charac- 

teriſtick of their nation. In their books 


you find the general criticiſm of human 


manners, and in their converſation that 

of every particular perſon—provided he 

de abſent. | 
What they call the Mode, has not 


altered the ancient uſage of ſaying free- 


ly all the ill they can of others, and 


ſometimes even more than they think. 
People of the beſt behaviour follow the 


cuſtom, and are diſtinguiſhed only by 


. a certain formal apology they make for 
- their frankneſs and love of truth: and 
this once over, they reveal the faults, 


the abſurdities, and even the vices, of 


others, without ſcruple, not ſparing 
even their beſt friends. | 


As the fincerity which the French 


uſe to one another is without exception, 


ſo their mutual confidence is withoyt 
limit. There is neither occaſion for elo- 
quence, to be heard; or for probity, to 
obtain belief. Every thing is ſaid, every 
thing is received, with the ſame levity, 

Yet, I would not, my dear Aza, hau 


you imagine, that the French are, in ge. 


neral, born with bad inclinations; ] 

ſhould he more unjuſt than they, if | 

left you in ſuch an error. | 
Naturally 27 of tender ſenti. 


ments, I never ſaw one of them who 


was not melted at the hiſtory, which 


they oblige me often to give them, of 
the rectitude of our hearts, the candour 
of our fentiments, and the ſimplicity of 
our manners. If they lived amongſt 
us, they would become virtuous: but 
example and cuſtom are the tyrants by 


whom they are governed, 


A man of good ſenſe ſpeaks ill of the 
abſent, becauſe he would not be de- 
ſpiſed by thoſe who are preſent; another 
would be honeſt, humane, and without 
pride, if he feared not to appear ridi- 
culous; and a third becomes contemp- 
tible through ſuch qualities as wood 
render him a model of perfection if he 
dared to exert them, and to aſſume the 
merit of which he is actually poſſeſſed, 

In a word, my dear Aza, their vices 
are artificial, as well as their virtues ; 
and the inſignificance of their charac- 
ter permits them to be but imperfectly 
what they are. Like the toys they give 
their children, theſe whimſical people 
diſcover only a faint reſemblance of 


the rational beings they ſhould appear; 


they have weight, ſoftneſs, colour, and, 
upon the whole, a fair outſide, without 
any real value. They are acco:dingly 
eſteemed by other nations only as the 
gew-gaws and trifles of ſociety. Good 
ſenſe ſmiles at their genteel addrefs, 
and coldly ranks them in their proper 


Happy the nation which has nature 
only forit's guide, truth for it's action, 


and virtue for it's principle! 


LETTER Xxxf. 


- TO THE SAME. 


TT is not ſurprizing, my dear An, 


that inconſiſtency is a conſequence 


of the airy character of the French: but 


I cannot 
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1 cannot ſufficiently wonder, that they, 
with as much or more penetration than 
any other nation, ſeem unconſcious of 
the ſhocking contradiftions which fo- 
reigners remark in them at firſt fight, 
Among the great number of thoſe 
abſurdities which attract my attention 
every day, Iſee none that more diſhonours 
their | underſtanding than their ideas 
reſpecting women. They eſteem and 
deſpiſe them, my dear Aza, at the ſame 
time, and with equal excefs. 

The firſt law of their politenefs, or 
virtue, (I do not know that they have 
any other) regards the women. A 
man of the higheſt rank owes the ut- 
moſt complaiſance to a woman of the 


vileſt condition; and would bluſh for 


ſhame, and think himſelf ridiculous in 
the higheſt degree, if he offered her any 


rſonal inſult. And yet a man of the 


owelſt conſideration and credit may de- 
ceive and betray a woman of merit, and 
blacken her reputation, without the 
dread either of blame or puniſhment. 

Were I not aſſured that thou wouldſt 
thyſelf ſoon be a witneſs of theſe things, 
hardly ſhould I dare paint to thee ſuch 
contraſts as the ſimplicity of our minds 
cannot without pain conceive. Sub- 
miſſive to the laws of nature, our ge- 
nius proceeds no farther : we have per- 
ceived that the ſtrength and courage of 
one ſex indicates that it ought to be the 
ſupport and defence of the other, and 
our laws are conformable to this ob- 
ſervation*, . Here, far from compaſh- 
onating the weakneſs of women, thoſe 
of inferior orders are confined to la- 
bour, and have no relief either from 
the laws or their huſbands. In more 
elevated ranks, they are the prey either 
of the ſeduction or malice of men; and 
have no other recompence for the per- 
fidies impoſed on them, than a ſhew of 


merely imaginary outſide reſpect, which 


is conſtantly ſucceeded by the moſt 
cruel reflectionss. | | 
1 perfectly well diſcovered, when I 
firſt converſed here in publick, that the 
habitual cenſure of the nation falls 
chiefly on the women; and that the 


men do not deſpiſe each other without 


ſome caution and reſerve. As I ſought 
the cauſe of this in their good quali- 


ties, an accident revealed it to me 
among their defects. *** 

In every houſe we have entered for 
theſe two days, we have been told of 
the death of a young man killed by 
one of his friends ; and the barbarous 
action is for no other reaſon approved, 
than becaufe the dead had ſpoke to the 
diſadvantage of the living. This new 
extravagance ſeemed of ſo ſerious a cha- 
rafter, as to deferve the moſt minute 
inveſtigation; and, on enquiry, my 
dear Aza, I ſoon learned, that a man 
is obliged” to expoſe his life to take 


away that of another, if he hears that 


this other has been ſpeakmg againſt 
him; or to baniſh himfelf from ſociety, 
if he refuſes to take fo cruel a venge- 
ance. 'This information was ſufficient 


to give me a clear idea of what I ſought. 


It is certain that the men, naturally 
cowards, without ſhame, and without 
remorſe, are afraid only of ' corporal 
puniſhment. Apd were the women 
authorized to puniſh the injuries of- 
fered them, in the ſame manner as the 
men are obliged to revenge the lighteſt 
inſults to each other, many of thoſe 
who are now well received in fociety, 


would be no longer admitted: the flan- 


derer muſt retire into a deſart, and there 
hide his malevolence and his ſhame. 
But the cowards have nothing to fear; 


they have too well founded this abuſe 


to ſee it ever aboliſhed. l. 


Impudence and audacity are the firſt 


ſentiments which inſpire the men 3 ti- 


midity, gentleneſs, and patience, are 
the ſole virtues cultivated in the wo- 


men. How, then, are theſe to avoid 
being the victims of impunity ? 


O, my dear Aza, let not the brilliant 


vices of a nation otherwiſe enchant- 
ing, give us any diſguft for the native 
ſimplicity of our own manners! Let 


us not forget our reciprocal obligations: 


thou, to be my example, my guide, and 
my ſupport, in the path of virtue; I, 
to fulfil the duties neceſſary to preſerve 


thy eſteem and thy love—by gag 


my mode], if poſſible, even by ſurpa 
ſing it; and thus meriting à reſpe& 
founded on virtue, and not on a ſenſe» 
leſs and frivolous cuſtom. 


The Peruvian laws exempt women from all ſuch laborious employments as require 


\Feat bodily ſtrength. 
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LETTER . 
TO THE 'SAME, 


UR viſits and fatigues, my:dear 
Aza, could not have ended more 
reeably. What a delicious day was 
yeſterdayl How pleaſant are already 
the new obligations which Deterville 
and his ſiſter confer on me! and how 
dear will they be when I can partake 
them with,thee ! 3 
After two days reſt, we ſet out yeſ- 
terday morning from Paris; Celina, her 
brother, her huſband, and myſelf; far 
the purpoſe, as ſne told me, of viſiting 
her.beſt friend. The journey was ſhort; 
and we arrived early in the day at a 
country -ſeat, the fituation and avenues 
of which appeared to me admirahle: 
but I was aſtoniſhed, at going in, to 
find all the doors open, and not to 
meet a ſingle perſon. 
This houſe, too beautiful. to be ahan- 
doned, too ſmall to hide the people who 
ought to.inhabit it, ſeemed to me a kind 


of enchantment. I was diverted with 


the thought, and aſked Celina, if we 
were in the dwelling of one of thoſe 
Fairies, of whom ſhe had made me read 
the: hiſtories, where the miſtreſs of the 
manſion and her domeſticks were ;all 
 znvitible. - 8 15 ww 
Lou ſhall ſee the, miſtreſs,” an- 
ſwered ſhe 3 © but, as important af- 
© fairs, have, required her preſence for 
the whole. day, ſhe has begged me, to 
4 gag on you to do the. honaurs; of 
her houſe during her abſence.” She 
added, ſmiling, C We ſhall: fee bow 
you will acquit yourſelf.” I .readily 
entered into the joke; and putting on a 
ſerious air, endeavoured to imitate the 
compliments I had heard on ſimilar 
occaſions, and they told me. I ſucceeded 
pretty well. | 
Having for ſome time amuſed our- 
ſelves in this way, Celina ſaid, This 
5, politeneſs would be ſufficient to give 
us. a, good reception at Paris; but, 
. Madam, ſome what more is neceſſary 
in the country. Will you not have 
the goodneſs to aſk us to dinner?“ 
Upon this bead, ſaid I, I am not 
0 Te to give you ſatis faction, and 
6 I begin to fear that your friend has 
too much relied on my care.. The 
s remedy is eaſy, replied Celina; if 
*.you-wnll only take the trouble to 
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* write your name, you will ſee there 


C is leſs:difficylty than you imagine jn 


.c entertaining Your friends. Von 


* give me pleaſure,” aid 1; ( Jet me 
vxite it immediately. | 

I had no ſooner. .pronopnced theſe 
words, than, a man entered the room, 
dreſſed in black, with a ſtandiſh in his 
hand, and paper already 155 upon. 
They placed. it before me, and I ſigned 


my name where I was directet. 
In an inſtant angther perſon appear. 
ed, who invited us, in. the uſual Ae 
to attend him into the dining - room, 
where we found a table covered with 
equal, propriety and, magnificence, _ 
Scarce were we ſeated, when de- 
lightful muſick was heard in the ad- 
joining room: nothing was wanting 
that could render a xepaſt agreeable, 
Deterville himſelf ſeemed to have for- 
got his melancholy, in order to make 
us chearfub: he hinted his paſſion to 
me in a thouſand ways, but always 
canyeyed in a pleaſant; tone, and un- 
mixed with complaints or reproaches. 
The day was ſerene, and it was 
agreed to walk when we roſe from 
table. We found . the gardens much 
more extenſive. than the houſe ſeemed 
to promiſe: and art and ſymmetry, 
uniting to render the:charms of ſimple 
nature more tranſporting, excited our 
admiration. X Gs” 
At the end of our walk was a wood, 
terminating this fine garden: there, as 
we all ſat on a delightful bank, in- 
dulging thoſe calm reflections which 
natural beauties ſeldom fail, to inſpite, 
we ſaw.approachung,, through the trees, 
on one ſide a. company. of peaſants, 
dreſſed, in their rural may, and preceded 
n eee muck. 3-000. mor 
Other, a C Mmyot- y alles, A 
in White, — 5 cht n with 
field:flowers,, and, ſinging in. a, ruſtich, 
but melodious manner, ſapgs in which, 
to my great aſtoniſiment, I heard my 
own mame every moment repeated. = 
My ſuxprize was much greater, hen 
the two companies beigg. arrived, tbe 
moſt diſtinguiſhed man quitted his com- 
panions, and on one, knee preſented 
me, on a large ſalver, ſeveral keys, 
with a compliment which my aſtanich- 
ment did not ſuffer me to underſtand: 


eee in it, that being 
the chief o 


the villagers in that coun- 
try, he came to do me homage as their 
lovereign, 
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THE PERUVIAN PRINCESS.” 


fvereign, and preſent me with the keys 
of the houſe, of which I was alſo the 
miſtreſs. | 5 8 
As ſoon as he had finiſhed his ha- 
rangue, he roſe to make room for the 
rettieft of the young damſels ; who 
preſented me with a bundle of flowers 
adorned with ribbands, which ſhe alſo 
accompanied with a ſhort ſpeech in my 
praiſe, delivered with a good grace. 

I was too much confuſed, my dear 
Ata, to anſwer eulogies which I ſo lit- 
tle deſerved 3 otherwiſe, every thing that 
paſſed had an air ſo reſembling that of 
truth, that many times I could not 
help believing. what nevertheleſs ſecm- 
ed impoſſible. This thought produced 
a variety of others, and my mind was 
ſo agitated, that it was impoſſible for 
me to utter a word. If my confuſion 
was diverting to the company, it was 
by no means pleaſing to myſelf. 

Deterville was the firſt who took 
compaſſion on me: he made a fign to 
his ſiſter; who, giving ſome pieces of 
gold to the peaſants, and telling them 
thoſe were the earneſt of my kindneſs- 
towards them, aroſe, and propoſed a 
walk into the wood. I followed her 
with pleaſure, ' intending to have re- 
proached her heartily for the diſorder 
the had occaſioned me: but ſhe gave 
me no opportunity; for ſcarce had we 
taken half a dozen ſteps, before ſhe 
ſtopped, and looking on me with a 
ſmiling countenance, ' Tell me, Zilia,“ 
ſaid ſhe, are you not very angry with 
* us? And will you not be more ſo, 
© when I aſſure you, that this land and 
* this houle, do in reality belong to 
6 you ?? OO ne) | 

To me?” cried J. Ah, Celina! 
© whether it be an inſult or a jeſt, you 
# purſue it too far. Hear me, ſaid 
the, more ſeriouſly : If my brother 
has diſpoſed of ſome part of your 
_ © treaſure to purchaſe it, and inſtead 
of the diſagreeable formalities that 
* would have been otherwiſe neceſſary, 
* has reſerved to you only the ſurprize 
© when the thing was done, ought you 
* mortally to hate us? Cannot you 
* pardon us for having procured you, 
* at all events, a dwelling you ſeemed 
* pleaſed with, and for having ſecured 
* you an independency? Vou this 
morning ſigned the authentick deed 
* which puts you in poſſeſſion of both. 
* Complain of us now as much as you 


! pleaſe,” added ſhe, ſmiling again, 


47 
© if nothing of all this be agreeable to 
© you,” 41 | ne 
Oh, my amiable friend!“ cried I, 
throwing myſelf at her feet, I have too 
© lively a ſenſe of your generous cares 
to be able to expreſs my acknow- : 
© ledgments.* Theſe few words were 
all I was able to utter; it had alwavs 
been my ſecret wiſh that I might poſ- 


ſeſs ſuch an independency. Melting 


in rapturous tranſports, - While 1 re- 
flected on the pleaſure I ſhould have 
in conſecrating to thee this charming 
abode, the multitude of my ſentiments 
ſtifled their expreſſion. I embraced Ce- 
lina, who returned my. careſſes with 
equal tenderneſs; and, after having 
given me time to recover myſelf, we 
joined her brother and her huſband, _ 
Trouble ſeized me again when TI 
came near Deterville, and cauſed a freſh - 
rplexity in my expreſſions. I gave 

im my hand, which he kiſſed without 
ſpeaking a word, and turned aſide to 
conceal the tears he could not reſtrain, 
which J took for ſigns of his ſatisfac- 
tion at ſreing me ſo contented, and 
was myſelf equally affected. Celina's 
huſband, who was the leaſt intereſted. 
in what had paſſed, ſoon brought the 
converſation again into a pleaſant chan- 
nel: he complimented me on my new 
dignities, and prevailed on me to re- 
turn to the houſe; in order, as he ſaid, 
to examine the defects of it, and ſhew 
Deterville that his taſte was not ſo good 
as he flattered himſelf, UT 

Shall I confeſs to thee, my dear Aza, 
that every thing on our way ſeemed, 
now to put on a new form; that the 
flowers appeared more beautiful, the 
trees more verdant, and the ſymmetry 
of the garden more compleat. 

- I found more conveniency in the 
houſe, more richneſs in the furniture; 
and the ſmalleſt trifle became now a 
matter of importance. 1 

I hurried through the apartments in 
ſuch a tumult of joy, that I examined 
nothing minutely: the only place Iſtop- 
ped in was a room moderately large, ſur- 
rounded with caſes curiouſly wrought, 
and covered with gold, in which there 
were a great number of books of all co- 
lours, of all forms, and admirably neat. 
I was fo enchanted, that I thought I 
could not have left them till I had 
peruſed them all; but Celina drew 
me away, by putting me in mind of 
a golden key with which Deterville 

| 1 had 
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had preſented me. We endeavoured - 


to uſe it ; but our attempts would have 
been fruitleſs, if he had not ſhewn us 
the doo it was to open; which was ſo 


artfully concealed in the wainſcot, that 
it would have been impoſſible to diſ- 


cover it without knowing the ſecret, 


I opened it haſtily, and flood im- 
moveable at the fight of the magnifi- 


cence it encloſed. 


It was a cloſet all brilliant with glaſs | 


and painting: the ground of the wain- 
ſoot was green, adorned with figures ex- 


tremely well deſigned, and imitating. 
part of the ſports and ceremonies of the 
city af the ſun, juſt as I had deſcribed” 


them to Deterville. tr 

Virgins were alſo repreſented in a 
thouſand places, in the ſame dreſs as 
that which I wore in this country; and 
I vas even told they reſembled me. 


The ornaments of the temple, which 
Thad left in the religious houſe, ſup- 
ported by gilt pyramids, adorned the 
corners of this magnificent cabinet. 
The figure of the Sun, ſuſpended- in 
the midſt of a cieling painted with the 


moſt beautiful colours of the heavens, 
compleated, by it's luſtre, the embel- 
liſhment of this delightful place; and 


commodious furniture, ſuited to the- 


paintings, rendered the whole enchant- 
ing. | | 


vered that the golden chair was want- 


ing: though I avoided ſpeaking, De-. 


terville read my thoughts, and thus ex- 
preſſed himſelf. © You ſearch in vain, 
« fair Ziliaz* ſaid he, © the chair of the 
© Incas, by a magical power, 1s trans- 
formed into a houſe, a garden, and 
© an eſtate. If I have not employed 
© my own effects in this metamorpho- 
© fis, it was not without regret; but it 
© was neceſſary to reſpect your delica- 


| © cy. See here, added he, opening a 


little cabinet that was dexterouſly ſunk 
into the wall, theſe are the remains of 
© the magical operation.“ At the ſame: 
time he ſhewed me a ſtrong box full of 
pieces of gold, all of the French coin. 
« You know, continued he, that this 
© is among us an article not the leaſt 
«* neceſſary, and I thought it my duty 
to preſerve you a ſmall proviſion.” 

I was beginning to expreſs my grati- 
tude, and the admiration I felt at thus 
having my wiſhes prevented, when Ce- 
ina interrupted me, and an my 


In examining more minutely what I: 
was delighted to find again, I diſco- 


attention to a room by the ſide of thig* 
miraculous cloſet, I would,” ſaid ſhe, 
* ſhew you alſo the power of my art.“ 
Large drawers were then opened, full 
of rich ſilks, linens, ornaments, ey 
thing included in the dreſs of women, 
all in ſuch abundanee that I could not 
forbear laughing, and aſking Celina, 
how long ſthe+ deſired me to live to 
make uſe of ſo: many fine things?“ 
As long as I and my brother, an- 
ſwered ſhe; ..* And, for my part, re- 
plied I, * I-defire you may both live as 


© long-'as I love you; and: then I am | 


« ſure you will not die before me.” 


As I ended: theſe words, we returned | 
into the temple of the Sun, which is: 


the name they gave to that wonderful 


cloſet; and having at laſt freedom of: 


utterance, I expreſſed; the ſentiments of 
my heart juſt as: I felt them; What 
88 what a train of virtues, in 
l op proceedings of the brother and 

ent: 4; 7 0 | 


. 


We ſpent che reſt of the day in the 


delights of confidence and friendſhip. 
Lendeavoured to entertai nth 2m at ſups ; 


per with till more gaiety that at din- 


nerd I now gave orders freely to the 
ſervants, as I knew them to be mine; · 
jeſted about my authority and opu- 


lencez and did all in my power to ren - 
der their own benefits agreeable to my. 


benefactors. | . 
I- fancied, however, that I perceived, 


in proportion as time wore away, De- 


terviile again became melancholy, and 
even Celina's eyes now and then drop - 
ped a tear; but they both ſo readily re- 
ſumed a ſerene air, that I again thought 
myſelf deceived, | Lec 

I endeavoured to prevail on them to 
ſtay a few days, and enjoy with me the 


good fortune they had procured me. 


This, however, I could not obtain: 
we came back the ſame night, promiſ- 


ing ourſelves to return ſpeedily to my 


delighiful palace. | 
my dear Aza, how great will be 
my Felicity whin I can cojoy i wich 
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1 fiſter, my dear Aza, has conti- 
nued to inereaſe ſince our return ** 
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my erichanted palace, They are both 
ſo dear to me, that I could not-forbear 
being earneſt with them to dere f 
the cauſe : but, finding them obſtinately 
ſilent on the ſubjett, I doubted not but 
ſome new misfortune had retarded thy 
journey; and, in a very little time, my 
uneaſineſs, the motive of which I did 
not attempt to hide, overcame the re- 
ſolutian of my atniable friends. 
Deterville confeſſed his intention to 
conceal from me the day of thy arrival, 
that the pleaſing event might ſurprize 
me; but that my inquietude had obliged 
him to relinquiſh his deſign: he ſhewed 
me a letter from the guide which he 
procured to conduct thee, and by the 
calculation of the time, and the place 
from whence it was written, he taught 
me to expect that thou mayeſt be here 
. to-morrow; to-day, or even this very 
moment; in ſhort, that it is altogether 
uncertain how ſoon the inſtant may ar- 
rive which will crown all my wiſhes. 
Having gone thus far, Deterville he- 
ſtated not to tell me the reſt of his in- 
tentions: he ſhewed me the apartment 
which he has deſtined for thee; for thou 
art to reſide here till, our union being 
compleated, decency permits us to live 
together in my little palace. I will not 
loſe ſight of thee again; nothing ſhall 
in future divide us: Deterville has pro- 
vided every thing, and furniſhed me 
with (ill higher proofs than ever of his 
extreme generoſity. | | 
After he had given me this informa- 
tion, I was' no longer at a loſs to ac- 
count for that-grief-which deſtroys him. 
Thy arrival draws near: I pity him, 
I compaſſionate his grief, and wiſh him 
ſuch happineſs, independent of my re- 
gard, as may be a worthy recompence 
of his virtues. | | 
LI even ſuppreſs much of the tranſ- 
ports I feel, that I may not increaſe his 
anguiſh, This is as much as I can; 
for my own felicity engages me too 
much entirely to conceal it: therefore, 
though I believe thou art very near me, 


though my heart leaps at the leaft noiſe, 


though I interrupt iny letter almoſt at 


every word to run to the window, yet 


I continue writing to thee; it is a ne- 
ceſſary relief to the violent emotions of 
my heart. It is true that thou art near 
me: but is thy abſence leſs real than if 
we were ſtill ſeparated by the ocean? T 
do not ſee. thee; thou cant not hear me- 
why, then, ſhould I ceaſe to converſe 


with thee by the only means in my 
power? A moment more, and thou 
wilt be preſent : but this moment does 
not yet exiſt, Can ſo much of thy ab- 
ſence, as I am yet to bear be better em- 
ployed, than by painting to thee the ex- 
ceſs of my tenderneſs? Alas} thou haſt 
hitherto heard it-breathed in ſighs only! 
Let that time be forgotten | with what 
tranſport will it be Ted from my me- 
mory | Aza, dear Aza! how delight- 
ful is that name to me! The time ap- 
proaches when I ſhall no longer call 
thee in vain: thou wilt hear me, and 

fly to my voice. The moſt tender ef- 

fuſions of my heart ſhall be the reward. 
of thy haſte. I am interrupted : but 

it is not by thee, and yet I am oe 

to quit this happy mode of converſing 

with thee. 5 


LETTER XXXIV. 


TO THE CHEVALIER DETERVILLE, 
AT MALTA, 


JA ER it poſſible, Sir, for you 
VV to foreſee, without reluctance, 
the inſurmountable chagrin you were 
about to join to the happineſs you had 
prepared for me? How could you 
have the cruelty to precede your de- 


parture by ſuch agreeable circum- 


ſtances, by ſuch weighty motives for 
gratitude, unleſs it were to render me 
the more ſenſible of your deſpair, and 
oblige me the more to regret your ab- 
ſence. Though two days only are paſt 
ſince I A. e. all the ſweets of friend- 
ſhip, I now experience the bittere 
anxiety. | RGA 
Celina, penetrated with grief as ſhe 
is, has but too well executed your or- 
ders. She has preſented Aza to me 
with one hand, the other conveyed to 
me your cruel letter. At the moment 
when my wiſhes were compleated, my | 
ſoul was torn with affliftion:: while I. 
found the object of my tendereſt love, 1 
forgot not the loſs of him who was 
worthy. of -all my other ſentiments. 
Ah, Deterville | how inhuman, in this 
inſtance, is your love. But do not 
hope to execute your unjuſt reſolution 
to the extremity. The ſea ſhall not 
totally ſeparate perſons ſo dear to each 
other: my name ſhall reach you; my 
letters ſhall be received by you; you 
ſhall hear my prayers. Affection and. 
G2. : ſriendſhip 


50 
friendſhip. ſhall reſume theit rights over 
your heart, and you ſhall be reſtored 
to a family to whom I am reſponſible 
for your loſs. | | | 
In return for ſo many benefits, ſhall 
I embitter all your days, and thoſe of 
your amiable filter ? ſhall I ſeparate fo 
tender an union? ſhall I fix deſpair in 
thoſe hearts which have overflowed 
with kindneſs to me? It muſt not be. 
I look on myſelf with horror, in a houſe 
which I have filled with mourning : I 
acknowledge your cares in the affec- 
tionate behaviour of Celina, at the very 
time when even her hating me would 
be pardonable. But kindly as thoſe 
cares were intended, I renounce them 
all, and remove for-ever from a place 
9 will be hateful unleſs you re- 
urn. . 
Deterville, how fſhort-ſighted you 
are! What fatality urges you to a 
conduR ſo inconſiſtent with your views? 
You mean to render me happy, but you 
only make me guilty; you wiſh to dry 
vp my tears, and you cauſe them to 
flow faſter ; by your abſence you de- 
{troy the effect of your ſelf- denial. 
Alas! that interview which you 
dread as ſo very formidable, would 
have proved but too delightful to you! 
Aza, the object of ſo much love, is no 
longer the ſame Aza whom I have 
Painted to you in ſuch lively colours. 
The coldneſs with which he approached 
me, the praiſes of the Spaniards, with 
which he a hundred times interrupted 
the overflowings of my ſoul, the neg- 
ligent curioſity which ſeduced him from 
my tranſports to viſit the rarieties of 
Paris; all concur to inſpire me with a 
_ dread of ills at which my heart ſhud- 
ders. Oh, Deterville! you may not, 
perhaps, be long the molt unhappy. 


If compaſſion for yourſelf can pro- 


duce no eff:& on you, let the duties of 
friendſhip recal you : friendſhip is the 
aſylum of unfortunate love. If the 
ills at which 1 tremble ſhould at 
laſt overwhtelm me, what will you not 
have to reproach yourſelf? If you 
abandon. me, where ſhall IT find ano- 
ther heart ſo ſenſible of my anguiſh ? 
Shall generoſity, hitherto the moſt pow- 

erful of your paſſions, give way at laſt 
to diſappointed love? No; it cannot 
be: ſuch weakneſs would be unwor- 
thy of you; it is impoſſible you ſhould 
deliver yourſelf up to it, If you love 


-. 
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your own. glory, and my repoſe, come 
to me, and juſtify my opinion of you. 


LETTER xxxv. 
ro THE SAME. 


XKX7 ERE you not the moſt noble 
of men, I ſhould be the moſt 
abject of beings. If your ſoul was not 
the moſt humane, your heart the moſt 
compaſhonate, would it have been to 
you that I ſhould have ventured to con- 
fels my ſhame and my deſpair ? But, 
alas! what remains for me to fear? 
why ſhould I heſitate? To me every 
thing is loſt, | 
It is not the loſs of. my liberty, the 
degradation of my rank, the baniſh- 
ment from my country, that I now 
deplore! The inquietudes of innocent 
tenderneſs do not now draw tears from 
me: they flow for the violation of 
plighted faith; it is ill-requited love 
that rends my ſoul. Aza 1s unfaith- 
ful ? Aza unfaithful !-—How do 
thoſe fatal words overwhelm my ſoul ! 
— My blood is ftagnated——a tor- 
rent of tears | 5 
From the Spaniards I learned to 
know misfortune : but of all the 
miſeries I have endured, I feel moſt 
ſenſibly the laſt. They have robbed me 
of Aza's beart; their cruel religion ren- 
ders me odious in his eyes. 'That re- 
ligion approves, it enjoins infidelity, 
perfidy, ingratitude: but it forbids 
love between near relations. Were I a 
ſtranger, unconnected in blood, Aza 
might love me; but, being united to 
him by thoſe ties, he is obliged to aban- 
don me; he muſt deprive me of life, 
without thame, without regret, without 
compunction. 

Alas! contradictory as this religion 
appears, if it had been nec eſſary but to 
embrace it, in order to recover the bleſſing 
it had deprived me of, I could have 
brought my mind to yield to it's illu- 
ſions, without ſuffering my heart to be 
corrupted by it's principles. In the 
bitterneſs of my ſoul I required to be 
inſtructed in it. My tears were diſre- 
garded. I muſt not be admitted into a 
ſociety ſo pure, unleſs I abandon the 
motive which influences me to deſire it 
—unleſs I renounce my Jove—that is, 
unleſs I change my exiſtence. 
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- This ſeverity, I confeſs, ſtruck me 
with awe at the time when my heart 
reyolted againſt it: I cannot refuſe a 
ſort of veneration to laws which deftroy 
me: but is it in my power to adopt 
them? and if I ſhould, what advantage 
ſhould I derive from the acquieſcence? 
O wretch that I am! Aza loves me 
. ai Rs | | 
The cruel Aza has preſerved no part 
of the artleſs manners of our country, 
except that reſpe& for truth which he 
vſes ſo cruelly. Captivated by the 
charms of a young Spaniard, and rea- 
dy to be united to her, he conſented to 
take a journey into France merely to 
diſengage himſelf from the faith he had 
pledged to me, and to leave me with- 


out any doubt of his real ſentiments; 
to reſtore to me a freedom which I 


deteſt, or rather to deprive me of life. 

Yes, it is in vain that he reſtores 
me to myſelf; my heart remains with 
him, and will to the laſt moment of 
my life, 13 : 
My life is his: let him take it from 
me- but, let him not ceaſe to love me. 
Vou were acquainted with my miſ- 
fortune; why then did you only par- 
tially inform me of it? Why did you 
only give me reaſon. to ſuſpe& that I 
was unjuſt to you? Alas! why do I 


impute this to you as a crime? TI ought 


not to have believed you: blinded and 
prepoſſeſſed, I ſhould have haſted to meet 
my fatal deftiny, have conveyed her 
victim to my rival, and have now been 
——0Q ye Gods, protect me from the 
horrible imagination ! | 
Deterville, my too generous friend! 
am I yet worthy to be heard? Am J 
yet worthy of your pity? Forget my 
prepoſſeſſion: pity a wretch whoſe eſteem 
for you ſtill rife ſuperior to her affection 
for an ingrate. 


LETTER XXXVI. 
TO THE SAME. 


F. OM your complaining of me, 
4 Sir, lam convinced you are un- 
acquainted with the ſtate from which I 
am juſt drawn by the crue] kindneſs of 
Celina; How could I write to you? I 
was incapable of reflection. Had I 
retained any ſentiment, it would doubt- 


leſs have been that of confidence in you. 
But, ſurrounded by the ſhadows of 
death, the blood chilled in my veins, L 
was for a long time ignorant of my own 
exiſtence. I forgot even my misfor- 
tunes. - Why, O ye Gods! m calling 


me back to life, have you alſo recalled 


to me that fatal remembrance? 
He is gone! I ſhall ſee him no more! 
He flies me! He ceaſes to love me! he 


has told me ſo! His tenderneſs to me 
is at an end. He takes another wife, 


and honour condemns him to abandon 
me. It is well, cruel Azal fince the 
capricious diſpoſition 'of theſe people 
has charms for thee, why doſt thou not 


alſo imitate them in the art which ac- 


companies it? | 

Happy women of this country! you 
too are betrayed, but long do you en- 
joy that error which would now be my 
only confolation: Jam killed by the 
mortal ſtroke, while it is only preparing 


for you. Fatal fincerity of my nation; 


doſt thou then ceaſe to be a virtue? 
Courage, firmneſs! are you capable of 
being converted into crimes ? 


Thou haſt ſeen me at thy feet, bar- 
barous Aza! thou haſt ſeen thoſe feet 


bathed with my tears——and thou art 
fled—— Horrible moment! why does 


not the rememhrance in an inſtant de- 


prive me of life? 


If. my body had not ſunk under the 
weight of my grief, thou ſhouldſt not, 


Aza, have triumphed over my weak=- 


neſs—thou ſhouldft not have gone alone. 


I would have followed thee, ungrateful 


as thou art! I would have ſeen thee, 1 


would at leaſt have died in thy fight. 


Deterville, what fatal weakneſs has 
ſo far removed thee? Thou wovuldſt 


have aſſiſted me: what the diſorder of 
my deſpair could not have effected, thy 
perſuaſive eloquence would have ob- 


tained; perhaps, Aza might ſtill have 
been here. But, O my Gods! —al- 
2 he arrived in Spain already 
has 


e attained the ſummit of his bliſs! 


Seek not, Sir, to ſurmount the ob- 


ſtacles which detain you at Malta, in 


order to return hither. What would 


you do here? Approach not a wreteh 


who is inſenſible to your kindneſs, who 
is a torment to herſelf, and who wiſhes 
only to die. . 8 


LETTER 


Uſeleſs regrets, fruitleſs deſpair, 
boundleſs grief, overwhelm me! 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


AKE courage again, too gene- 
N 5 rous friend: I would not write to 
you till my days were in ſafety, and 
till, leſs agitated myſelf, I could calm 
our inquietudes. I live: fate will 
ave it ſo, and I ſubmit to the laws of 
deſtiny. 
The cares of your amiable ſiſter re- 
ſtored my health, and ſome returns of 
reaſon have ſupported it: the certainty 
that my misfortune is without reme- 
dy, has affected the reſt. I know that 
Axa is arrived in Spain, and that his 
crime is compleat: my grief is not ex- 
tinct, but the cauſe of it is no longer 
worthy of my regret. If any now re- 
mains in my heart, it is due only to the 
pains I have cauſed you to my error 
io the wanderings of my reaſon. 
Alas! in proportion as this reaſon 
enlightens me, I diſcover it's impo- 
tence. What power can it exert in a 
deſolated foul? The exceſs of grief 


throws us back to the weakneſs of 


childhood, In that ſtate, as in this, 
we are only affected by preſent objects; 
the ſight ſeems the only ſenſe that has 
an intimate connection with the ſoul; 
of this I have had woeful experience. 
As I recovered from the long and 
lifeleſs lethargy, into which I was 
plunged by the departure of Aza, 
the felt defire with which nature in- 
ſpired me, was to retire into that ſoli- 
tude which I owe to your providential 
goodneſs, It was not without difficul- 
ty that I obtained leave of Celina to be 


conducted thither. There I found re- 


medies for deſpair, which neither the 
world, nor friendſhip itſelf, could ever 
have afforded me. In your ſiſter's 


houſe, even her converſation failed to 


divert my attention from thoſe objeds 

which inceſſantly renewed in my mind 
the perfidy of Aza. 
| The door by which Celina brought 
him into my chamber on the day of 

your departure and his arrival; the 
chair on which he ſat; the place in 
which he pronounced my miſery, and 
gave me back my letters; even the re- 
membrance of his ſhadow on the wall, 
where I had noticed the ſymmetry and 
proportion of his ſhape; all gave every 
day freſh wounds to my heart, 


Here I ſee nothing but what recals 
the agreeable ſenſations I felt at the firg 
ſight of this delightful ſpot : I find on. 
ly the image of your n and 
of that of your adorable ſiſter. 

If the remembrance of Aza preſents 
itſelf to my mind, .it is under the ſame 
idea with which IL then beheld him. 1 
imagine myſelf waiting his arrival, 1 
give way to this illuſion as long as it 
proves agreeable : if it quits me, I fly 
to my books, and peruſe them, at firſt, 
with great eagerneſs. Inſenſibly, new 
ideas veil over the horrid. truth that ſur- 
rounds me; and, at length, give ſome 
relaxation to my ſorrow, 

Shall I confeſs, that the charms of 
freedom ſometimes preſent themſelves 
to my imagination, and that I nouriſh 
them? Amuſed by agreeable objects, 
their propriety forces me to reliſh them, 
I confide in my tafte, and place but 
little reliance on reaſon. I give wa 
to my weak neſſes, and combat thoſe of 
my heart only by indulging thoſe of 
my mind. The maladies of the ſoul 
admit not of violent remedies. 

Perhaps the faſtidious decency of 
your nation allows not to one of my 
age the independency and ſolitude in 


which I live: at leaſt Celina, when 


ſhe viſits me, endeayours to perſuade me 


ſo; but ſhe has not yet offered ſufficient 
reaſons to convince me of my error. 


True decency is in my heart. It is not 
to the image of virtue that I pay ho- 
mage, but to virtue herſelf. Her will 


1 always take for the judge and guide 


of my actions: I will conſecrate to her 


my life, and to friendſhip my heart. 


Alas! when will it have the undivided 
poſſeſſion, the uninterrupted fway! 


LETTER XXXVIIL - 


TO THE CHEVALIER DETERVILLEg 
| Ar PARIS. - 


T was almoſt at the ſame time, Sir, 
that I read the news of your depar- 
ture from Malta, and that of your ar- 
rival at Paris, - Whatever may be the 


pleaſure I ſhall feel at ſeeing you again, 


it cannot overcome my concern, occa- 


ſioned by the billet you wrote to me on 
your arrival. | : 

How, Deterville, after having taken 
upon you to diſſemble your ſentiments 


in all your letters, after having $0 


room to hope that I ſhould no 
— 2 have a * that afflicts 
me to combat, do you more than ever 
abandon yourſelf to it's violence! 
To what purpoſe do you affect a de- 
ference towards me, which your con- 
duct at the ſame inſtant denies? You 
aſk leave to ſee me, you promiſe me an 
implicit obedience to my will ; and yet 
ou endeavour to convince me of ſen- 
timents the moſt oppoſite to ſuch a ſub- 
miſſion. This diſpleaſes me; and 1 
muſt aſſure you, I can never approve of 
ſuch conduct. 88 
But ſince a falſe hope ſeduces you, 
ſince you give a wrong turn to my con- 
fidence, and the ſtate of my ſoul, it is 
proper I ſhould tell you what are my 
reſolutions, which are not to be ſhaken 
like yours. 355 
Vou flatter yourſelf in vain that you 
ſhall cauſe my heart to put on new 
chains. The treachery of another diſ- 
engages me not from my oaths. Would 


to Heaven it could make me forget the 


ingrate! yet though I could forget him, 
l true to myſelf, I would not ſhare 
the guilt of perjury. The cruel Aza 
abandons what once was dear to him; 
but his rights over me are not the leſs 
ſacred, I may be cured of my paſſion, 
but can never have any but for him. 
All the ſentiments that friendſhip in- 
ſpires are yours, and to them I fhall 
be faithful for ever. You ſhall enjoy 


equally my confidence and ſincerity, 


and both ſhall be without bounds, 
Every lively, every delicate ſentiment, 
which love has awakened in my heart, 
ſhall turn to the advantage of friend- 
ſhip, I will let you ſee, with equal 
openneſs of ſoul, my regret at not be- 
ing a native of France, and my invin- 
cible attachment to Aza; how grate- 
ful would it have been to me, had I 
owed to you the advantages of reflec- 
tion, with the eternal acknowledgments 
due only to the procurer of that ineſti- 
mable bleſſing | We will live in each 
other's ſouls: friendſhip, as well as love, 
18 capable of giving 'wings to time; 
there are a thouſand means to render it 
inſtructing, and to preſerve it from in- 
Ppidity. | Te e , e 490 
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You ſhall inſtruct me in the know- 
ledge of your arts and ſciences, and 
thus taſte the pleaſures of ſuperiority; 
while I will endeavour to return the 
compliment by diſcovering virtues in 
your heart which you are inconſcious 
of poſſeſſing, You ſhall adorn any. 
mind with whatever may render it 


agreeable, and enjoy the fruits of your 


own labour : I will endeavour to make 


the native charms of friendſhip pleaſing 


to you, and ſhall eſteem myſelf happy 
in ſucceeding. | | 
Celina, by dividing her love betwixt 
us, ſhall throw that gaiety into our 
converſations which they might other- 
wiſe want. What more ſhall we have 
to deſire ? NNE 
Your fears that ſolitude may be pre- 
judicial to my health are groundleſs, 
elieve me, Deterville, ſolitude is ne- 


ver dangerous but through indolence, 


Continually employed, I can ſecure to 
myſelf new pleaſures even from things 
which would be rendered inſipid by in- 
action. | 

Without ſearching deep into the ſe- 
crets of nature, is not the ſimple exa-- 
mination of it's wonders ſufficient to 
vary and renew inceſſantly occupations 


that are always agreeable ? Does life it- 


ſelf ſuffice to acquire a ſlight, but in · 
tereſting „ of the univerſe, of 
what ſurrounds me, and of my own 
exiſtence ? A 
The pleaſure of being, that forgot. 
ten, unknown pleaſure, to ſo man 


mortals, this thought ſo ſweet, this hap- 


pineſs ſo pure, Tam—Tlive—lI exift,* 


is alone enough to convey bliſs; if we 


remember it, if we enjoy it, if we 
know the value of it. | p 
Come, DeterviJle ! come, and learn 
of me to make the moſt of the reſources 

f our ſouls, of the benefits of naturel 
33 thoſe tumultuous ſentiments, 


the imperceptible deſtroyers of our be- 
Come, and learn to know inno- 


ing. 

_ and durable pleaſures ; come, and 

enjoy them with me! You ſhall find in 

my heart, in my friendſhip, in my ſen - 

timents, all that is wanting to recom - 
penſe you for the loſs of love. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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VOLUME. THE SECOND. 


LETTER xxxit. 
DETERVILLE TO 21LIA, 


H, Zilia! what are the 
conditions on which only 
OI am again permitted to 
83 Þ ſee you? Have you well 
| * conſidered the nature of 
7 your requiſition? It is true, 
I have been able to continue filent in 
your preſence ; but ſurely that ſituation 
was at once the joy and the misfortune 
of my life. I could exert myſelf for 
Ata's return; I reſpeRed your paſſion 
for him, ſevere as it was to me. Even 
when I doubted his fidelity, far from 
liſtening to the flattering hopes which I 
might from thence have entertained, 
I even taught myſelf to be afflited, be- 
cauſe I knew it would render you un- 
happy. Aza came | He again beheld 
your charms ; he found you faithful, 
tender, wholly occupied with his idea, 
and eager to crown his N How 
great was his triumph, to ſe thoſe for- 
tunate knots, the precious monuments 
of your tenderneſs ! What heart but 
his would not have reſumed it's former 
chains? Or, rather, what other heart 
could ever have been capable of break- 
ing them? | 
able to foreſee ſuch ingratitude, 
e3F only remained for me. I con- 
ceived the deſign of for ever Fung 
you, of flying from my country 
my friends : I could not, however, re- 
fuſe ar the melanchol conſola« 
uon of informing; you of this refoly« 


tion. Celina, too ſenſibly affected with 
my unhappy lot, undertook to deliver 


you my letter. The time ſhe choſe 
for this, Zilia, as you have yourſelf 
informed me, was the inſtant when the 
faithleſs Aza appeared in your pre- 
ſence. The tender compaſſion of Ce- 

lina for an unfortunate brother made 
her doubtleſs taſte a ſecret pleaſure in 
embittering the moments which were 
expected to have. been ſo deliciouſly 
ſweet. She was not deceived; you 
could not be inſenſible to my deſpair, 
and even deigned to acknowledge it 
with ſuch ſoothing expreſſions, as might 
well have ſatisfied a heart which had no 
higher ambition than that of engaging 
your pit7. 85 2 
The treachery of Aza ſoon reached 
me; and then, I confeſs, my heart 
firſt gave way to hope. The illuſion, 
indeed, ſo far prevailed, that I even flat - 
tered myſelf with the glory of being 
neceſſary to your happineſs. It was 
the firſt moment of my life wherein T 


preſaged to myſelf an unclouded futu- 


rity. To theſe ſentiments, at once ſo 
delicious and ſo new to me, ſucceeded 
the moſt poignant alarms. Your life 
was in danger, and my ſoul was torn 


in pieces by the dread of lofing you. 


I laboured inceflantly to ſurmount the 
difficulties which oppoſed my return. 
At length I vanquiſhed them, and 
flew inſtantly to your alliſtance. ys 

reſpe&t impoſed on me the | 
waiting your permiſſion to be admitted 
into your preſence. I ſolicited this fa. 
your — and tender- 


neſß 
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neſs which flows naturally from a heart 
filled only with ideas of love, But, is 
it poſſible to expreſs my feelings on 
2 our anſwer No, it is 
not poſſible. How many different 
paſſions at once agitated my foul! how 
many ſenſeleſs projects did I conceive! 
That of removing from you, Zilia, I had 
the courage to form; but, too feeble, too 
irreſolute, to execute this intention, I 
ſubmitted to my deſtiny by determining 
to continue near you. My reſpect, 
my eſteem, and my ſervices, ſhall be 
all that I will permit the ardour of my 


love to expreſs. Will you, divine Zi- 


lia, forbid me filently to hope, that 
you may one day be ſuſceptible of a 


paſſion, which ſhall ever be as great in 


reſpect as in tenderneſs, 


LETTER X. 
" ZILIA TO CELINA, 


Hun unhappy am I, my dear Ce- 
lina! You leave me to myſelf, 
and, alas! I have not a more cruel 
enemy. Deſtitute of experience, and 
inceſſantly tormented by the moſt pain- 


ful reflections upon misfortunes that I 


could neither foreſee nor avoid, I am 


by no means capable of enjoying the 


repoſe which this delightful ſolitude 


ſeems to offer me. Alas! it ſerves only 
to bring back to my remembrance the 


cruel Aza, with all the charms I had 
too haſtily promiſed myſelf in his ſo- 
ciety. In vain I fly to reaſon for aid; 
in vain do I think of the inſult offer- 
ed to my ſlighted love. It is only 
from time that I muſt expect the calm 


\ F defire, Why, O Love! didſt thou 


not reſerve for Deterville my tendereſt 
and moſt delicate regards; he would 


\ better have known their value? Could 


J foreſee events, of which I had no 
idea? Aza, when firſt I beheld him, 
appeared with every poſſible advantage, 


birth, merit, an elegant form, and the 


moſt paſſionate affection, authorized by 
duty: what more was wanting to en- 

ge a youthful heart, naturally ſu- 
Reptile and tender? It inſtantly ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. For him only 


I breathed, for him only my beauty 


was pleafing; and if I wiſhed to ap- 
pear more amiable by the acquiſition 


of new charms, it was only that I might 
become ſtill worthier of him, and ren - 


der him, if poſſible, more deeply ena · 


—— 


moured. Our felicity was perfect, till 


the cruel Spaniards divided us from 
each M ĩðͤ - os” 
Abſence, the loſs of wealth, and his 
dependence on others, have, doubtleſs, 
determined him to abandon me, in the 
purſuit of thoſe adyantages which are 
offered him, and which he cannot now 


hope to obtain by an union with me, 


How ſhould he continue faithful to me! 
Has he not been a traitor to his reli- 
gion, and does not one error naturally 
draw after it another ? 

But I perceive, with regret, that! 
entertam you only on the ſubje& of this 
ungrateful man. How weak am I, my 
dear Celina! Have I need of your al. 
ſiſtance to fortify my reaſon againſt an 


involuntary paſſion !—It ſhall be ſo... 


I will make new efforts to ſubdue it. 

Is Deterville at Paris? Has he ac- 
cepted the tender friendſhip which J 
offered him? "You only remain dear to 
me; come, and ſweeten my ſolitude! 
Walking, reading, and reflection, ſhall 
divide our days; and I begin to think 
T ought to ſtudy your religion. Aza, 
whoſe knowledge is undoubtedly ſub- 
lime, and who, as a fon of the celettial 
luminary, certainly poſſeſſes a more 
lively and acute diſcernment, has ac- 
knowledged defects in ours which I 
cannot yet diſcover; I may, however, 
be deceived in my opinion of it's per- 
fection. When 1 left Peru, I believed 
there was no other country favoured 
by the light of the fun ; that it onl 
illuminated our horizon, and that all 
other nations were involved in conſtant 
darkneſs. In this I ſoon diſcovered 
my error: it ſeems poſſible, therefore, 
that the inſtructions which may be gi- 
ven me by Deterville, whoſe character 
is formed of rectitude, candour, mo- 
deration and generoſity, may make ſome 
farther impreſſion on me. 

Iwill add this obligation to all thoſe 
which Ialready owe him, on this ſole con- 
dition, that he ſhall employ only reaſon 
and ſolid proofs to perſuade me; I am 
willing to be inſtructed, but not con- 
ſtrained. This ſacred ſtudy ſhall be blend - 
ed with innocent amuſements, in which 
you, Celina, ſhall partake. But fail not 
to make Deterville fully ſenſible, that he 
can only crown my gratitude by whol - 
ly baniſhing love from our converſa · 
tions. How charming will be this, 


union, when we hear not a ſyllable of 


that enemy of our repoſe ! Eſteem and, 
1 B .% confidence 
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confidence ſhall reign betwixt us; and 
would he defire more? e e en 
© Come, both of you, and breathe this 
delightful freedom, which is only to be 
enjoyed in the country, and with thoſe 
who are dear to us. You will ogy 
ſupport my weakneſs; you will fortify 
my reaſon; and time ſhall do the reſt. 

n 


erm To „ 


Should not have left you alone, my 
I Zilia, had I not imagined you 
more fully reconciled to a misfortur 
without remedy; I ſhould even have 
deemed it an inſult, to have ſuppoſed 

that the Faithleſs Aza ſtill reigned in 
your heart. In truth, he but little de- 
ſerves it. Could he be acquainted with 
ſuch worth, and yet ſhake off his chains! 
It is evident that love ſtill pleads 
warmly for him in your heart; but can 
that juſtify him? You are ingenious in 
diſcovering whatever may make him 
appear leſs culpable; this is the effect 
of the goodneſs of your heart, of the 
tenderneſs you ftill preſerve for that un- 
grateful man. But, deareſt Zikia, do 
not deceive yourſelf; in his love for 
you, he never felt any of thoſe little 
apprehenſions which warm and height- 
en that paſſion; jealouſy, caprice, or 
indifference, never entered into your at- 
tachmenr. Sure of your heart, he 
found nothing but tenderneſs and equa- 
nimity of temper; a paſſion, perhaps, too 
warm on your fide,” and in which there 
was at leaſt no trial. Hence aroſe your 
misfortune z he ceaſed to love you, be- 


cauſe he had been too happy. It is 
difficult to decide, my dear £1100 which 


prevailed with him; teligion, or the fair 
Spaniard's beauty. If the firſt motive 
only, he is, ſomewhat. excuſable; but 
the union of the two objełts makes me 
greatly ſuſpect him. You are to blame, 
” dear friend, to think fo inceſſantly 
of this perfidious man; it ir indulging 
an idea fatal to your repoſe.” Let uf 
talk no more; I beleech you, of one who 
in ſo faithlefs; let us, if it be poſhble, 
9 even his very name. I will come 
and ſee you; I will do my utmoſt to 
aſſiſt you!” How paſſionately do I wiſh 
r= ip able to contribute to the return 


f' your "tranquillity, and the perfeR 


$7 
I greatly reproach myſelf for having 
left Jo x A 1g Ia dd to your 185 
lancholy reflections; but: I imagined 
your heart was healed. Agreeable com- 
pany will no doubt ſweeten your ſoli- 
tude, and 1 will bring with me two - 
friends with whom I am perſuaded you 
will be ſatisfied. . e eee ue 
Ny brother is 'eturned, 'ab4 I hays 
ſhewn hit your letter, He is grieved 
to find you ſtill think ſo much of the 
perjured' Aza. You owe to his deli, 
cacy, and to that conduct of which 
only is capable, the violence of his con» 
ſtraint in ieping away. But, he | 
Won! with a paſſion equally tender an 
reſpectful, he finds himſelf incapable of 
ſuppreſſing any proof of it. He dreads 
to offend you; and he fears that, in ſpite 
of himſelf, ſome expreſſion may in your 
preſence eſcape him which you have ſg 
rigorouſly forbid. He laments inceſ- 
ſantly, that ſentiments ſo conſtant, ſ6 
tender, ſo delicate, and to which he 
thinks be has himſelf ſome claim, 
ſhould be the recompenſe only of per- 
A — | 
: You offer him your friendthip, and 
151 him to ſee you: is not this cruelty 
hall he 1 7 day behold an enchant 
ing object, for whom alone he fight; 


and who, by her beauty, ber ſweetneſs, 


and a thouſand other attractions, muſt 
each moment ftilt deeper enſlave him? 
and will you till have the ſeverity to 
forbid him the mention of a 1 jon 
Which perpetvally preys on his ſoul? 
With the moſt grateful acknowledg- 
ments, he, however, aceepts the tender 
friendſhip which you offer him, ſince he 
cannot obtain more. He is fully ſen- 
ſihle, that this Feen have a 
thouſand charms for a heart leſs ena- 
moured; but his paſſion is too violent 
o be confined to that calm ſentiment, 
nable-to recal his own reaſon, I fear 
it will be difficult for him to Ry 
yours, Is it not, my dear Zilia, al- 
moſt the want of reaſon, ſtill obſtinately 
to love a perſon who neither can nor 
ought to make a ſuitable return? 
If you (eek to be enlightened with 
reſpe& to religion, fear not that Deter- 
ville will be a tyrant in his inſtructions. 
He will furniſh you with fuch aſſiſtance, 
and ſuch advice, as you will be at liberty 
either to receive or reject. You know 
his integrity and moderation; certain 
I am he will act under their direction, 
though it wilt doubtleſs give him the 


H 3 pure 


reſt joy if he ſycceeds, But, deareſt 
ilia, in order to effect this great work, 
It is We that you diyeſt yourſelf of 

udice. , 

Ve promiſe purſelyes much pleaſure 
in your converſation, and will neglect 
zothing in our power to render ours 
greeable: and this will be the leſs dif- 
fo, as our hearts, now free from 


” 


love, will feel only the tranquility of 
friendſhip. Deterville himſclf, whom 
we have engaged to be of the party, has 
faithfully promiſed me to obſerve all the 
rules of diſcretion you haye preſcribec 
him; but he begs, in return, you wil 
ever mention to him the faithleſs but 
2 Aza. Has he not ſome right to 
cpe& your compliance with this re- 
| ook? I know not if it will be very 
difficult; but it is certainly neceſſary 
there ſhould be a perfect yniſon in your 


wo hearts, to form a compleat concert 


— 9 


dmong us. 


LETTER XI. 
DETERVILLE TQ CELINA» 


| O*® my return from Malta to Paris, 
| my dear ſiſter, I received with a 
tranſport of joy, mixed with fear, the 
Fair Zilia's letter, which was delivered 
to me by your order. Tbis letter con- 
2 at the very opening of it, her in- 
ention to forget Aza: but, O painful 
and cruel reflection l it proclaims to me 
anew her determination never to replace 
him by another. She even forbids me 
to entertain an idea of that nature. 
Wbat a terrible blow was this! Have 
| You, my dear Celina, an adequate ſenſe 
of what I feel? While Zilia could de- 
pend on the fidelity of one fo beloved, 
| I had no room either to hope or to com- 
plain: myſelf a ere proof, I 
could not be ignorant; out a 
in love is incapable of entertainin 
ore than a ſingle object. That 
Zilia belonged progerly to the faithful 
Aza. But when this ſame Aza became 
' falſe to his vows, had I not ſome right 


to ſuffer my hopes to revive? Yet in 
that very inſtant how cruelly were they 
deceived! Dear ſiſter, do you not pity 
the ſeverity of my fate? What is the 
compoſition of theſe Peruvian ſouls? Is 
not Zilia ſuſceptible of that pleaſing 
ſenſation which all women, may I not 


ſay, all hearts, feel from the Sratificar 


eart truly | 
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tion of reſentment? Had {he no other 
motive than that of ſhewing her abhor. 
pence of ingratitude, ſhe ought to efface 
from her heart the yery remembrance of 
this ingrate. Happy! if, amidſt the gi. 
verſity of ber ſentiments, a gleam of 
loye for me could enter. My delicac 
would undoubtedly ſuffer ; but let her 
_ love me, aud I am ſatisfied. ] 
ſhall owe my happineſs to reſentment; 
but, perhags, I may likewiſe be indebted 
to grafitude. Shall I not be a thoy. 
ſand and 2 thouſand times happy ? Let 
2 K a moment enjoy the delicious 
Idea "= 22 os 1 
This beauty, whom I adore, offers 
me, it is true, the moſt permanent friend, 
ſhip, and expreſſes it even with tranſ, 
ort: ſhe dwells on all it's charms wil 
Fach delicacy. and grace, that had it 
been tendere v7 any other than Zilia, 
the offer would have enchanted me, 
But can the moſt affectiongte friendſhip 
on her part repay the moſt paſſionate 
oye on mine} Feeble image of a pal, 
jon! how will it anſwer to the warmth 
of what 1 feel! How great will be my 
wisfortune, if, while Zilia for the mo 
tender love. ves me only the ſimple 
ſentimept of A her heart, for- 
gettipg at Jaft the faitbleſs Aza, ſhould 
receive the impreſſion of another| The 
ice fills me with dread and. horror. 
Alas! ſuch a new engagement would 
for ever render me miſerable. To be 
elt e hear de ee in which 
oply my felicitx is contained, and yet 
always remote . felicity itſelf, 1s 3 


fitvation which, inſtead of curing, the 


evils I luffcr, muſt fervp only to augment 
their force... 1 STE 3 
Pity me, my dear Celina! deplore 
1 ly thy hrather's condition, if tho 
an 


oof 0 RY any idea of the dreadfuy 
pg which atfade baptleſs lone. 


SELING ro DETERVILLE. 


\INCERELY do 1 comwiſe- 
LNG 15 traded heart, which finds 
no relief either in itſelf or from others, 
Such, my dear Deterville, is your ſitua- 
tion; you love the moſt amiable, the 
moſt virtuous virgin, and you love her 


to an exeeſs.that has no bounds. The 
Perc of her ſoul, the natural de- 


* 


| 1 Ber per | 
cacy of has converlatig8e, Nr — 


Ar 2 4 — 


p, for ever new to your eyes, her 
candour, and even her very. love for 
Aua, inauſpicious as it is to your hopes, 
all contribute to nouriſh a paſſion which 
js every day augmented by taſte aud 
glicem z a paſſion ſo much the more 
lively, as 1 13 the fir you have ever 
experienced. ,, I wovld endeavour to 
cure you, were jt nat of ſuch a nature 
that it is impoſſible you ſhould ever ra- 
pent it. Lam by vo means ignorant, 
that the very eircumſtance of this fair 
Indian being placed in your power by 
the 2 war, has obliged you to 
eſpe&t, her beauty, her ſentiments, and 
er 33 If the only good 
which could render her happy was not 
reſtared to her, and that even every way 
at your expence, the blame, I am per- 
ſuaded, is not imputable to you. 


I beheld you bring the happy Axa from 


the heart of Spain, for the purpoſe of 
ſeturning ta him, with hig other tres- 
ſures, the poſſeſſion of the very jewel 
which was alone capable af giving you 
happineſs, I could not but eſteem you 
38/2 prodigy of gaodneſs, This was 
the very ſummit of generobty. | . 
And when, by an unexampled-turn 
of fortune, the infidelity of Aza ren- 
gdered your benefits ineffectual, and you 
had more right than ever to hope; the 
matchleſs conſtaney of Zilia for an un- 
grateful man adds the laſt and ſevereſt 
oke to your mis ſortunes. 
But, my dear brother, while I ſym- 
kali in your grief, and lament the 
ality; of your deſtiny, ſuffer me to 
wall you, that you view: 'your- ſituation 
rough the wrong end of the perſpec- 
hve. The anxiety of your heart pre- 
venta, no doubt, your ſeeing tbe leaſt 
| xp of hope; but, perhaps, the de- 
[pair in which you 0 bas 
rendered vou blind to e reſources 


ich are yet left you by fortune. As 


> woman, I ſhould be tempted to leave 
you ſtill- in your 3gnorance;; but I can- 

; hor, form fo unkiad a reſo- 
lution, . Hear: me, then, wy drar De. 
Fiville. Aza was naturally the only 
Sheen that Zilia could paſhbly be at- 
Sached te. He tender, young, and 


ſwectneſa of her firſt paſſion; united by 
dalle, by duty, and by ga rg 
Mnabled' both, A; dreadful cata» 
mity,. a cxval revolutan; devides them, 
Fplivening the image of that felicity of 


: 


Fe 


hendſeme; Jilia in all the force and 
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which feel themſelves fatally de- 
ved. Figure to yourſelf even the 
orce-which deſpair muſt add to a paſ- 
ſton already fo warm and ſo pure. It 
was a heart new in love, full of ten- 
derneſs, given up far the firſt time, and 
233 a more ſenſible pleaſure than 
that of adhering ta the object it had cho» 
ſen; it was, in ſhort, a heart enamoured 
to oxcels, enflamed by. difficulty, and 
which, at the very brink of ſelieity, faw 
iiſelf in an inſtant ſnatehed from the 
expected enjoyment. My dear brother, 
for a moment eonſider yaurſelf in the 
ſit vation of Zilia: is it poſſible that 
anather ſhould make her eaſily forget 2 
laver who was ſo dear to her, and haſti 
reſtore her tranquillity. ? Reflect on the 
magnanimity of 
— that a heart ſo noble may be 
capable of carrying her attachment be- 
yand the bounds of ordinary ſonſibili 
and of continuing ta love — 
when the hope of is fled. 
This is a muſical chord of ſuch exqui- 
ſite harmony; that the vibration :donti- 
nues for a long time after it has been 
once briſkly touched. 


wes Do you not foe, my dear Deterville, | 


that this ſentiment is too unnatural to 
be durable Can you doubt whether 
Zilia, when ſhe comes more calmly to 
reflect, will perceive the !injuſtice of 
Axa, the weight of his: indifference; and 
the futility of loving without return? 
Hitherto ſupported in her tenderneſa, by 
a kind of ſorcery; the illuſion will ſoon 
diſfipate z, the image of -Aza will in 2 
— time 1 and her 
eart, void of inter — 
will with difficulty fuppantirſeif in ſuck 
a tate of ' inaction. A tedious ſtate of 
languor is ag in burden 10 
an active ſoul; Zilia will wih for ſome 
pre tence to get rid of it and what one 
can be ha for you both than that 
— Dilia already profeſſes 
ber | acknawledgments to you, and is 
fully ſenſible how much ſhe qwes to the 
generoſity of your behaviour. 


1 come no to; the friendthip which 


ſhe offers you. From your refuſing 
this friendſhip, it ſhould — to be of 
feafye,! or at leaſt unpleafant to you. 


You regard it as a ſentiment too weak 


to anſwer, to the warmth'of your affec- 
tion. It ſeems like a payment in un- 
current coin; and yay reject it becauſe 
it is not abſolute. and * 

ö ut 


r 
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ſoul, and you will 
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but pray, my dear brother, is it the 
name only that you would obtain? For 
my part, I cannot but think ſo: for the 
Friendſhip of Zilia ought not to inſpire 
you with deſpair; Jet me tell you, it 
ought even to charm you. Why do 
you oblige me to diſcloſe the grand ſe- 
cret of our ſex ? Know, that this ſen- 
timent of friendſhip, ſo pleaſant be- 
tween men, ſo rare between women, is 
always moſt lively between perſons of 
different ſexes. M 

with cordiality, women with diffidence; 
but two perſons of different ſexes add 
to the charms of friendſhip a ſpark of 
that fire which nature never fails to 
inſpire. A ray of paſſion, notwith- 
Kanding it's apparent purity, will attend 
the very birth. of their friendſhip; and 


of this all ſuch friends are ſufficiently 


ſenſible, It is of no importance that 
they both keep mutually on their guard; 
their precautions will make no altera- 
tion in the imperceptible progreſs of na- 


ture; and they will ſoon have reaſon to 


be ſurprized how they can have be- 
come ſo deeply enamoured of each oth 
without having perceived it. it 


The friendſhip offered you, then, my 


dear Deterville, is, in my opinion, the 


- firſt act of that intereſting drama of 


which you ſo much defire to fee the 


denoũement: it is the firſt motion of 
the heart; and that being favourable, 
vou have ſurely no reaſon to complain. 


The name of friendſhip, it is true, 
ſpreads a veil before your ſight; but it 
is a veil of the workmanſhip of love, 
made only to deceive jealous eyes, and 
which hides nothing from others, nor 
Jong even from them. Do you not now 
confeſs, my dear brother, that I had 


room for aſtoniſhment, when I heard 


you ſo bitterly complain of the only 


ſtep that Zilia could poſſibly take in 
your favour? Reflect upon it well, and 


you will be clearly of my opinion. Can 
there be a happier method, a method 
better adapted to your mutual delicacy? 

Would you not highly eſteem the 


lady who chuſes to appear reſerved, that 


ſne may render your happineſs more 
compleat? Who, by giving your paſ- 
ſion a reaſonable trial, means to refine 
and to increaſe your pleaſure? s 
Indeed, my dear brother, you are 
greatly obliged to Ziliaz who, in the 
way of friendſhip, is preparing for you 
pleaſures of a more extatick nature tha 


I ſiſtance, 


en love each other 


man I know. 


thoſe vieh you had propoſed to yeur, 


ſelf : ſhe' neither dared, nor ought ty 


make a return of your paſſion in the 
way you expected. You muſt look to our 
ſex for inſtruction in theſe matters: and 


be pot aſhamed that we are in this reſpec 


faryour ſuperiors; ſince, without our af. 
wiſeſt of you would per. 
haps be ignorant of the delicate and 
nice diſtinctions neceſſary to be attended 
to in the divine art of love. Women 
are allowed, as a natural conſequence 
of the diſpoſition of their hearts, to 
have more fertility - of genius that 
men. In-this art of love of which J 
am now ſpeaking, no artifice is ſup. 
poſed to enter. Theſe two characters, 
much as they reſemble each other, 
ought carefully to be diſtinguiſhed : all 


women of fenſe love with art, but not 


all with artifice. The heart of your 
dear Ziliq is ingenuous, noble, and ele. 


vated; but ſne is ingenuous in the nicek 


and moſt delicate manner of any wo- 
That heart which is at 
preſent wholly occupied by the ten- 


dereſt and moſt virtuous 3 but 
A 1 cruelly deceived, 
5 


| you will 
t laſt find to be reſeryed for you. Al- 
low only to Zilia a reaſonable term for 
her grief; and leave, without murmur- 
ing, time to deſtroy that idea of glory 
which has hitherto flattered her. 
The ſingular honour of remaining 
true to her firſt ties, even when they 
are broken without the poſſibility of a re- 
union, is a ſentiment which ſhe certain 
has not learned among vs: -ſhe will, 


therefore, in time, give way to our ex- 


ample. Being then free, dreading li- 
berty through a habitude of not enjoy. 
ing it, and ſenſible, in the meanwhile, 
of your generous cares, the friendſhip 


which ſhe now regards only as an 


agreeable fympatby, will require but a 
ſingle des Rode to deemed love, 
and that miracle will be accompliſhed 


before ſhe perceives it. 


My dear Deterville, what a charming 
proſpe& lies before you! You certainly 
ſee enough of it to induce you, without 


difficulty, to accept the friendſhip wich 
Tilia with ſo good a grace propoſes 
you. From your ſolicitude app 
rently diſintereſted, and ſtill more from 
the peculiar nature of the female heart, 
expect with confidence the felicity of 
which you had began to deſpair. 


© LETTER 
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"LET TER XLIV. 
5 2114 To DETERYILLE. | 


F\OU LD IT have imagined that, af- 
ter the loſs of Aza, new troubles 
would have reached my heart? Alas! 
1 now* but tod fatally experience the 
| poſſibility, from a diſcovery I have 
accidentally ore, wh and which plunges 
me again into the moſt cruel deſpair, 
Your ſiſter came yeſterday to ſee me. 
After her departure, I found a paper 
m my chamber : I opened it; and how 
great was my ſurprize, to diſcover her 
hand in a letter addreſſed to you, where- 
in, after blaming you for not accepting 
my offer, ſhe undertakes to perſuade 
you by motives wholly different from 
| mine! Who could have ſuppoſed that 
the ever- tender, the ever-generous Ce- 
lina, my only conſolation in the bitter- 
| neſs of my foul, would at laſt have 
proved perfidious ? After giving myſelf 
up entirely to the ſweetneſs of her 
friendſhip, and without making the 
leaſt reſerve in my fincere affection for 
her, I find that ſhe loves me not without 
diſtruſt, Though your fiſter, at the be- 
ginning of this fatal letter, loads me with 
praiſes, they doubtleſs do not ſo much 


flow from her own ſentiments as from 


her fear of diſpleaſing you: for on 
what does ſhe pretend to found your 
hope, if not upon the want of ſolidity 
in thoſe virtues which ſhe attributes to 
me? In revealing to you the ſecrets of 
our ſex, her art, or rather artifice, turns 


niot to the advantage of her heart. Un- 


happy notion! Can ſhe think the vir- 
gins devoted to the Sun, and educated 
in his temple, are to be judged by her 
general diſtinctions of the character- 


ticks of women? Is there only one 


model, one rule, by which to form a 
judgment? The great Creator, who di- 
verſifies in a thouſand ways his infinite 
variety of works, who imparts to each 
country ſome particular property, and 
who gives to us all features ſo vari- 
| able and different, has he decreed that 

; the gharaReriſticks of the mind ſhould 
be every where the ſame, and that all 
tational beings ſhould think alike? I 
cannot, for my part, be eaſily perſuaded 
of this. On what reaſon can ſhe 
ground the rights of maukind to ſuch 
Giltinguiſhed prerogatives? Does ſhe 
elieve they have a more ample portion 


of the breath of the divinity ? We have, 
in Peru, ſuch an opinion of the divine 
Amutas, whoſe ſublime knowledge and 
manners, conſecrated wholly to virtue, 
elevate them above ordinary men: but, 
with reſpect to others, if they have paſ- 
fions which are common to them, we 
alſo acknowledge them to poſſeſs vir- 
tues which moderate and rectify thoſe 
paſſions; and we judge of them from 
their actions, and not from any preſup- 
poſed weakneſs. 


How could ſhe attempt to perſuade 


vou there was ſo little firmneſs in my 


ſentiments? She has certainly not judg- 


ed from what ſhe has diſcovered in me. 


Accuſtomed to frankneſs from my in- 
fancy, my heart never ſtrove to per- 


ſuade the faithleſs Aza of the ſincerity 
of my paſſion, otherwiſe than by that 
vivacity with which the expreſſions of 
my tenderneſs were accompanied. 

I am ignorant, and would ever re- 


main ſo, of that art which tends far 
more to degrade women than to in- 


creaſe the power of their charms: it 
proves only their weaknels, their vani- 
7 and their contempt for the object 
t 


ey would enſlave. Nature knows not 
of this art; nor does ſhe ever ſeek to 


embelliſh the graces, and add new 
charms, to virtue, | 1 
Vainly does Celina pretend to diſ- 
tinguiſh art from artifice: I am not 
deceived by that idea, Why does ſhe 


ſeek for diſguiſe, when it is her intereſt 


not to conceal any thing? Could we 
dare to confeſs, without a bluſh, that 
we have taken great pains to lead others 
into error ? F | : | 

I hope every thing from the genero- 
ſity of your heart. Worthy as ys are 
to have been a native of our country, I 


am perſuaded no injurious ſuſpicion 
has yet entered your foul z and I ſhould 
be ſorry that you faw this wicked letter, 
leſt it ſhould induce you to ſuſpect. 


Should I, Deterville, be worthy of your 


goodneſs, if the too-credulous Celina: 


thought juſtly ? 


As you are too virtuous to entertain 


an idea, that I aim at glory in perform- 
ing my duty, expect not thateithergime, 
or the weakneſs of my ſex, will effect 
any change in me. United to Aza 
in ties which death only ſhould have 
diſſolved, no object can poſſibly diſ- 
engage me. Yet ſill, Sir, I invite 


you to enjoy the tranquil friendſhip 


which gratitude offers you; come, and 
, ' 
at 
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at once enlighten and adorn my under- 
nding.. | | 
Diſengaged from tumultuous pale 
fions, you will find that friendſhip alone 
is worthy. to fill our hearts, and that it 
is alone capable of rendering our deſtiny 


perfectly happy. 
LETTER XLV. 
DETERVILLE TO ZILIA. 


Set out, adorable Zilia, with a firm 
reſolution to forget you, as the only 
relief to my miſery. A long abſence, 
I flattered myſelf, might effect this mi- 
racle; but, alas! the anger inſpired 
by a tender paſſion is ſoon ſtifled by it's 

_ ewn principle. I am returned more 
enamoured, and as wretched as ever, in 
ſpite of the glimmerings of hope which 
the infidelity of Aza had kindled in my 
mind. My ſituation gives nie more 
right than ever to complain: but how 
_ cruel ſoever your manner of thinking 
Yoves to me, it ſtill deprives me of li- 
berty. The tender friendſhip you offer 
| binds me to you in fo engaging a man- 


ner, that though the bounds you pre- 


ſcribe it appears to me a ſpecies of in- 
ratitude, I perceive that it would now 
be injuſtice in me to complain. | 
But while I thus conform to the ſeverity 
of your laws, my heart dares ſtil] to pre · 
ſerve the hope of mollifying your rigour. 
Pardon my diſorder, and my ſincerity; 
I expreſs the ſimple notions of my heart 
I am pleaſed with theſe illufions, an 
grieve when my reaſon returns to con- 
| vince me of my. raſhneſs: I bluſh for a 
moment; but ſoon the idea of a happy 
futurity triumphs. Such is my 5 5 
neſs! A mortifying reflection for me, 
but a reflection that raiſes ſo much the 


ſentiments of the 
tude of 


to fear from thoſe difguſts Which the 


IHN PERVVIAN PRINCESS; 


more the glory of tho davghter of f. 
n. 

In your preſence, fair Zilia, one lock 
will recal my reſpect: my ardour to 
pleaſe you will raife me above ſenſe and 
you ſhall be the guide 6f my aftiong, 

ound and unit 1 only by the 

ſoul; and the fimili. 
ius, we ſhall have x thing 


anxieties of the paſſions drag with 
them. Our quiet and unweary days, 
like a perpetual ſpring, when all ſeems 
to ſtart freſh out of the lap of nature, 
ſhall flow in perfect felicity; we will 
enjoy mutually the benefits of this na- 
ture, and with it we will crown our in- 
nocence. If at any time we ſpeak of 


Axa, it ſhall be only to complain of his 


ingratitude. Perhaps deſtiny alone is 
accountable for his change. But, how. 
ever that may be, he was no long: 
worthy of the virgin of the Sun, after he 
hadonce willingly breathed the contami. 
nating air of the cruel enemies of Pery, 
Let me intreat you to bear no ill-will 
to Celinaz her tenderneſs for an un- 
happy brother, and her ſenſe of his 
melancholy fituation, have induced her 
to contrive all the reaſons you have ſeen, 
to comfort him, and give new life to 
his hope: this motive ought to plead 


her excuſe, Promiſe me to pardon her, 


divine Tilia: there muſt not be any 
thing capable of embittering the ſweets 
of that delightful ſociety, which we 
propoſe to form in your a 
Relying on this hope, ſet out to 
throw myſelf at your feet: I will re- 
gard this new habitation as the m_ 
of the Sun; I will there 5 
adore the luminary that enlightens it 
and it ſhall be the ſolg object of all 
my cares to render you inceffantly the. 


pureſt and moſt implicit homage, 


P W ⁰¹ wm mw:wv rtf.  0-” 


„ 4 8 n Ys 
SEQUBL or Thy PERUVIAN PRINCESS; 


CONTAINING THE 


OELTERS or: AZ, 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


On peruſing the Letters of a Peruvian Princeſs, I recolleQed to have ſeen in 


It 


| _ Spain, ſome years ago, a Collection of Letters, by a young Peruvian, whoſe 
_ . hiſtory ſtrongly reſembled that of Zilia. Having with ſome difficulty procured 


the manuſcript, I diſcovered them to be the identical Letters of Aza, tranſlated. 
into Spaniſh. They are chiefly addreſſed to Kanhuiſcap, the confidential 
friend of Aza; and to that gentleman we are no doubt indebted for their 


_ tranflation from the Peruvian. 


language. 


In reading theſe Letters, I felt myſelf ſo affected with a tender concern for Aza, 
that I determined to undertake the taſk of tranflating them into our 


It gave me inexpreſſible pleaſure to find they were capable of effacing from my 
mind the odious ideas which Zilia's letters had given me of a prince leſs in- 


conſtant than unfortunate. 


Others, I cannot doubt, will experience the 


fame ſatisfaction; for to ſee virtue juſtified is at all times univerſally 


pleaſing. WY | | 
will probably be reckoned by many as criminal in Aza, that he his deſcribed, 


as Spaniſh manners, many of thoſe failings, and even vires, which are peculiar 
to the French nation. But though this charge may at firſt appear ſpecious, 
it will preſent] y loſe it's force, when we come properly to conſider, with M. 
Fontenelle, that even a native of England, and of France, are countrymen at 


Pekin, 


That T have painted in their proper colours thoſe noble images, thoſe grand 


and-beauti 


ideas, which abound in the Spaniſh original, I dare not be pre- 


ſumptuous enough to flatter myſelf. This I might impute in ſome meaſure 
to the difference of the two languages, and to the common lot of tranſlations: 
the reader will poſſibly impute it to me; and we may perhaps be both right in 


our opinions. 


LETTER I. 
TO 2114. 


AY thy tears, my dear 
F Zilla, be diſſipated like the 
+ dew before the riſing ſun! 
May thy fetters, changed 
into flowers, fall at thy 


feet! and expreſs, by the 


brilliancy of their colours, the ardency 


| of my love, more glowing than that 


©. 


«4-4 


divine luminary to which it owes it's 
exiſtence. Zilia, diſmiſs thy fears. 
Aza till lives; for ſtill he loves thee, 
Our misfortunes have an end. The 
happy moment approaches that ſhall 
for ever unite us. O divine felicity! 
why do we yet languiſh for thy pre- 
ſence! a ; | 
The predictions of Viracocha are yet 
unaccompliſhed. I fit on the auguſt 
throne of Manes cob but Zilia is not 
| | net 
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at my fide. | reign, while thou art 
loaded with fe 

Fear object of my ardent affection. Too 
fully has the Sun proves the perma- 
nency of our love; he now prepares to 
erown it with felicity. Thele knots, 
the weak interpreters of our ſentiments; 
theſe knots, whoſe vſe I bleſs, but 
whole fate I envy, ſhall behold thee 
free. Thou ſhalt fly from thy priſon 
to my arms. As the trembling dove, 
eſcaped from the dreadful talons of the 
vulture, flies to the enjoyment of hap- 
pineſs with her faithful but drooping 
companion; ſo ſhalt thou repoſe in my 


heart, yet agitated with the remem- 


brance of thy paſt affliftions, thy ten- 
derneſs, and my felicity. What joy! 
what tranſport! to drown thy miſeries 


in bliſs} Thou ſhalt ſee at thy feet 


thoſe brutal maſters of the thunder: 
and even the very bands which have 
loaded thee with fetters, ſhall aſſiſt to 
place thee on thy throne. _ | 

But why ſhould the remembrance of 
our misfortunes pollute ſo pure an en- 
joyment ? Why muſt I remind thee of 
miſeries that no longer exiſt? Do we 


not depreciate the favours of the gods, 


when we neglect to enjoy them in their 
full extent ? Not to forget our misfor- 
tunes, is in ſome meaſure to merit them. 
Vet thou deſireſt, my dear Zilia, that I 
mould add to my afflict ions the diſ- 
grace of having deſerved them. I love 
thee—T can tell it thee--I ſhall foon 
again behold thee. What intelligence 
can I give thee of my fate? Is it poſſi- 
ble that I ſhould deſcribe what is paſt, 
when I am incapable of expreſſing the 
ſentiments which at preſent agitate my 
foul l——But why do J hefitate ? Zi- 
lia will have it ſo. 


canſt, and yet live, that day, that horrid 
day, whoſe dawn was reſplendent with 
Joy. : 
The ſun, in the fulneſs of his glory, 
ſpread over my happy features the ſame 
. Tays which illuminated thine. Tranſ- 


ports of happineſs, and flames of love, 


took poſſeſſion of my heart. My ſoul 
was loſt in that divinity from whom it 
derives it's being, My eyes fparkled 
with the fires they received from thine, 
and expreſſed a thouſand defires. Re- 
trained by the ceremonials of cuſtom, 
I proceeded to the temple; my heart 


etters! Be comforted,” 


THE PERUVIAN PRINCESS, 


flew thither. There I beheld thee, 
fairer than the morning-Rtar, more 
blooming than the opening roſe, aceuſ. 
ing the Cueipatas of delay, and ten- 
derly lamenting to me the obſtacle 
which prevented our immediate union 
when, in a moment, O dreadful re. 
membrance! the lightnings flaſhed, 


the thunder roared dreadful. At the 


tremendous alarm all around me, I fel} 
proftrate to the earth, and implored the 
protection of the ſovereign Yalpor; for 
thee I implored it. The peals were re. 
doubled they abated - they ceaſ. 
ed. I aroſe, trembling for thy ſafety, 
What horror! what a dreadful pro. 
ſpect! Surrounded by a cloud of ul. 
phur, by flames and by blood; full of 
confuſion, my eyes ſaw nothing but 
death, my ears heard nothing but 
ſcreams z while my heart ſought only 
thee, and every obje& told it thou wert 
loſt. I yet hear the thunder that ſtruck 
thee; I ſtill fee thee pale and disfigured! 
thy boſom covered with blood and duſt! 
A. cruel fire deſtroys thee! 

The clouds diſappear; the obſcurity 
is diſperſed, Can it be poſſible, dear 
Zilia? It was not the great Yalpor: 
the gods are not ſo 8 Thoſe bar- 
barians, the uſurpers of their power, 
had uſed the thunder to our deſtruction. 
No ſooner did I perceive the deteſted 
crew, than I ſprung amidſt them, 
Love, and the gods whoſe powers they 
had profaned, gave me their aſſiſtance, 
and 1t was augmented by thy preſence: 
I bore down all before me. A. moment 
longer, and 1 had fecured thee : but 
they carried thee through the ſacred 


portal, and I ſaw thee no more! Grief 


ſeized my ſoul; deſpair drew tears from 


my eyes. Diſtracted with rage, I dart- 
Recal, then, to thy memory, if thou 


ed on them; they ſurrounded me: by 


the fury of the aſſault, even my wea- 


pons were N Exhauſted by the 
violence of my efforts, and overpowered 


by numbers, I fell upon the profaned 


bodies of my anceſtors *, There my 
blood and my tears were ignominiouſly 
ſhed amidſt thy expiring companions z 


even on thoſe garlands which thy hands 


had woven, and with which thou 
ſhouldſt have crowned my head. A 
mortal coldneſs ſeized my ſenſes. My 
ſight grew dim, it vaniſhed, I ceaſed 
to live, but I could not ceaſe to love 
thee, | | 


*The Peruvians embalm the bodies of thelt kings, and place them in their temples. 


Doubtleſs, 
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THE PERUVIAN PRINCESS, | 


Doubtleſs, my dear Zilia, it was 
love, and the hope of avenging thy in- 


juries, that reſtored me to life. I 


found myſelf.in my palace, ſurrounded 


by my attendants. 
ceded by deſpair: I uttered the bit- 
tereſt. I and ſeizing my 
arms, and urging my guards to ven- 
geanee, 4 Periſh !' I 53 6 periſh! 
«thoſe impious wretches, who have 
« dared to violate our ſanuaries! Arm! 


attack? deſtroy the inhuman mon- 


« ſters! | 
Nothing could appeaſe my tranſports 
till the Capa Inca, my father, informed 


of my fury, aſſured me that I ſhould. 


again behold thee; that thou wert in 


ſafety; and that we ſhould yet enjoy 


each other. What new tranſport, what 
extaſies then poſſeſſed my ſoul! O my 


dear Zilia, can the heart that has once 


known ſuch pleaſure exiſt when it is no 
more! 55 | 
Their avidity for the gold of this un- 


apy country was the ſole motive of 
theſe barbarians for viſiting our coaſts. 


My father knew their deſign, and has 


prevented their demands. No ſooner 


ſhall they have reſtored thee to my vows, 
than they will .depart loaded with pre- 
ſents, This people, whoſe enmity 
and whoſe friendi{hip have been alike 
purchaſed by our riches, are now di- 
veſted of their ferocity, and are in- 
ceſſant in their marks of gratitude and 
reſpect. They bow down before me, 
like our Cucipatas before the ſun. Is 
it poſſible that a wretched maſs of mat- 
ter can thus change the heart of man, 
and render ſuch barbarians the inſtru- 
ments of my felicity ! Is it for a metal, 
and monſters, to retard and to compleat 
our happineſs! . 8 

Adorable Zilia! Light of my ſoul! 
What anguiſh bas thy deſcription of 
our dreadful ſeparation given me? I 
have been preſent with thee in eyery 
danger. My fury was revived: but 
the aſſurances of thy love, like a potent 
balſam, have appeaſed the wound which 
thy misfortunes had given my heart. 
No, Ziliat life has no joy equal to that 


of thy love; all my faculties are ab- 


ſorbed in that ſingle paſſion; my im- 


The pat eagle of Peru. 


Fury was ſuc- 


65 
patience every moment increaſes; it 
burns, it devours me; I die! | 

Zilia! give me back my life. O that 
Lhuama * would lend thee his wings! 
that the ſwifteſt lightning could bear 
thee to my arms—while my heart, yet 


more rapid, flies to meet 


LETTER II. 


ro TRE SAME. 


O Zilia! does the earth yet exiſt+? 


Do we Kill view the light of the 
ſun, while falſhood and treaſon reſide in 
his empire! Eves the virtues themſelves 
are baniſhed from my diſtracted heart; 


and they are ſucceeded by fury wi 


deſpair. 5 
Thoſe brutal Spaniards, who bad 
the impiety to load thee with fetters, 


aud who were toe baſe, too inhuman, 
to free thee from them, have dared to 


deceive me, In violation of their moſt 


ſacred promiſes, you are not yet reſtored. 


to me. 

Why, O Yalpor ! doſt thou withold 
thy hand? Let theſe perfidious wretehes 
feel thy deſtructive thunders, more po- 
tent than thoſe of which they have rob- 
bed thee, May pitileſs flames, after a 
thouſand torments, reduce the cruel 
monſters to aſhes, whoſe crimes can 
alone be expiated by the blood of their 
lateſt poſterity f. Perfidious nation l 
whoſe cities ſhould be laid waſte z and 
whoſe land ſhould be fowed with ſtones, 


and deluged with blood. What horrors 
do you join to an infamous perjury! i 
Akeady have the facred rays of the ſun 


twice enlightened his children, and my 
beloved Zilia is not yet reſtored to my 
impatient wiſhes, Thoſe eyes, in which 
my felicity ſhould be placed, are now 
drowned in floods of grief! It is, per- 
haps, through the bittereſt tears, that 
thoſe fires are darted which ought to 
inflame my heart. 
which the gods ſhould have crowned 
the moſt ardent love, are perhaps at this 


inſtant loaded with ignominious chains. 
© inſupportable grief! O diſtrafting 


thought ! 


FT This letter was never received by the Prizceſs-Ziljz. 1 - 1 
I The puniſhmant of heinous crimes is extended by the Peruvians to the deſcendants 
of the tranſgrefſor : and where any offence of a publick nature is committed, the city 


undergoes deſelationy, ad the land js gprered with fee... 


Is | Tremble, 


Thoſe arms, in - 
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Tremble, wretched wertäls! The 


ſun has furniſhed me with his avenging 
powers, and my injured love ſhall ren- 
der them {till more deſtru&ive. 

By thee I ſwear, thou animating fire, 
from whom we have received our being, 


and by whom we exiſt “; by thy pure 


flames, with whole divine ardour I am 
now poſſeſſed; O Sun! may I never be- 
hold thy genial rays; plunged in ever- 
laſting night, may I never again be- 
hold the pleaſing dawn proclaim thy re- 
turn, if Aza deſtroys not that attro- 


cious race who have dared to pollute 


theſe ſacred regions with falſuood! Dry 
up thy tears, my beloved Zilia, unhappy 
caule of all my anxiety. Soon ſhalt 
thou behold thy lover overthrow his 
enemies, looſe thy fetters, and rivet 


them on his foes. Every moment aug- 


ments my fury and their puniſhment. 
A cruel joy already poſſeſſes my heart. 


I ſeem at this moment to bathe in the 


blood of theſe perfidious monſters. My 
rage is only equalled by my love. 


I ga 0 ſurpaſs them in barbarity: 
in this they (hall be my guides; I fly to 


the purluit. Zilia, my deareſt Zilia! 
be aſſured of victory, for it is thy 
wrongs I go to avenge, | h 


LET TIA I. 


TO KANHUISCAP. FROM MADRID. 


YENEROUS. friend! what divi- 

nity, in pity to my wrongs, has 
prelerved thee to be the comforter of my 
diltreſs? Is it true, then, that in the 


midſt of the horrideſt afflictions, we can 


yet taſte of pleaſure? and that, wretch-' 


ed as we may be in ou;lelves, we can 


ſtill contribute to the happineſs of 


others? Thy hands are loaded with 


fetters, and yet they afford me comfort: 


6 * 


miniſhes my infeli city. 
A ſtranger, and a captive, in theſe 


thy mind is Joſt in grief, but ſtill it di- 


barbarouz regions, you make me enjoy 
my country, though ſo far diſtant. 
Dead to the reſt of mankind, I would 
lire only for- you. It zis to you alone 


that my diſtracted mind is c4pable of 


expreſſing itſelf, when my feeble. 


hands nave ſometimes power to form 


thoſe knots which, in defiance of our 
eruel enemies, ſerve ſtill to unite us. 


DS a+# s Dd. 


by the Peruvians to be ah emanatlon from the ſun, * 


You will pardon me, if the tendereſt 
and moſt ardent” love more frequently 
preſents itſelf than friendſhip or re- 


venge. The pleaſures of the one are a 


conſolation; the violence of the other 
has it's charms; but every thing yields 
to love. . 

Think not that, ſubdued by the 
ſtrokes of fortune, my afflictions have 


diminiſhed my courage. A prince, I 
think as a prince; a ſlave, I ſuffer not 


the fentiments of ſlavery to approach 


me. Hopeleſs as I am, I yet thirſt for 


vengeance. I would willingly change 


both thy lot and my own; but, alas! I 


can only deplore them. 


We were tranſported from our na- 


tive country to a new world ; and, ſpite 
of my prayers, we were ſeparated. Our 
friendſhip became the object of fear ta 


our enemies: accuſtomed to crimes, 


could they do otherwiſe than dread our 
virtues? Was it thus, Kanhuiſcap, the 
day ſhould have cloſed on which thy 


courage and mine, and ſtill more my 


love, ought to have rendered me, by 


victory, worthy of the power which had 


armed me, of the bright ſtar that gave 


me birth, and of thy applauſe! when 
the Sun, hoftile to that perjury he de- 
teſts, ſhould have avenged his children; 


feaſting them with the ſmoaking fleſh 
of thoſe deteſted monſters, and drench. 
ing them with their blood? 


- Muſt I thus only revenge the wrongs 


of Zilia! while ſhe, conſumed by the 
moſt ardent love, ſti}l Jangviſhes in thoſe 
fetters which I am incapable of break- 
ing. Zilial whom the infamous ra- 
vithers——O ye Gods hide from me 
thoſe dreadful images. What do 1 


ſay, Kanbuiſcap ! the Gods themſelves 


cannot baniſh them from my mind. I 
can no longer behold my Zilia! a cruel 
element divides us. Perhaps her griefs 


—0ur enemies—=the waves —2 mor- 


tal ſtroke now pierces my heart. I 


fink, my friend, under the weight of my 


diftreſs. The Quipos fall from my 


hands. Zilia my beloved Zilia! 


LETTER IV. 
Tax TO THE SAME. 


Far Anqoi, thy Quipos 
have for a moment ſuſpended my 


* 
8 - * * 
1 
* * . 


alarms, but they cannot wholly dilpel 


them. 
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them. To that healing balm which 
thy friendſhip ſpreads over my woes, a 
dreadful remembrance conſtantly ſuc- 
ceeds. I ſee, every inſtant, my Zilia in 
fetters; the Sun difgraced, his temples 

rophaned ; I behold my father bend- 
ing under the weight of chains, as well 
as years; I ſee my country deſolated; 
I exiſt but by miſeries, and every cir- 
comſtance ſerves to increaſe them. The 
ſhades of night preſent me only frightful 
images. In vain do I ſeek for tran- 
quillity in the arms of ſleep; I there 
find nothing but torments. Zilia, this 
very night, again preſented herſelf be- 
fore me. The horrors of death were 
depicted on her countenance. My name 
ſeemed to eſcape her dying lips; I ſaw 
it traced on the Quipos that fell from 


her hands, Barbarians, of a different ' 


nation from the Spaniards, their arms. 
tained with blood, bore her, in the 
midſt of flames and tumult, from one 
of thoſe enormous machines in which 
we were tranſported. They ſeemed to 
preſent her in triumph to their hideous 
chief; when, in an inſtant, the ſea 
mounting to the clouds, offered no- 
thing to my fight but waves of blood, 
floating carcaſes, huge logs of wood 
partly conſumed, fires, and devouring 
flames. - 8 2 

In vain do I endeavour to diſſipate 
theſe melancholy ideas; they conſtantly 
return, and are ever preſent to my 
mind. Nothing alleviates my diſtreſs ; 
every thing augments it. I hate even 
the air I breathe. - I reproach'the waves 
with not having ſwallowed me up. I 
complain to the Gods, that they till 
fuffer me to exiſt. If their bounty, leſs 
cruel, permitted me to forſake this 
light; could I diſpoſe of this (park of 
divinity which they have communi- 
cated; were it not a horrible crime for 
mortals to deſtroy the work of the di- 
vinity; could my weakneſs be con- 
demned, Kanhuiſcap? Ought my ſpi- 
rit to wander in the air? My miſeries 
would have an end. But, what do I 
fay? Each day increaſes them. Parti . 
eipate with me, O Kanhviſcap! my 
agonizing grief: learn, if it be poſſible, 
ſome news of Bilia; while my diſtract- 
ed heart demands her of the Gods —of 
Il nature —of myſelt. 


* 
S | 
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LETTER v. 


TO THE SAME, 


AA the divine rays which give | 
us life, comfort thee, Kanhuiſ. 


cap, with their moſt benignant warmth, 
Thou haſt Kindled in my heart the mott 
flattering hopes. I am indebted to the 
rapid progreſs thou haſt made in the 
Spaniſh language for the information 
thou hafl obtained, that the firſt veſſels 


expected on the coaſt where thou 
dwelleſt will come from the empire of 


the Sun. By them thou wilt learn the 
fate of her for whom alone. I exiſt. 


Judge, therefore, with what impatience 
I wait their arrival. Already do 1 


launch forth into the regions of happi- 
neſs. The fituation of Zilia is laid 
open to my ſight: I already ſee her 


reſtored to the temple of the Sun, di- 
veſted of every other grief than what 


ariſes from the diſtance by which we 
are ſeparated. She there decks the al- 
tars of the Gods, and as much adorns 


them by her charms as by the ingenuity 


of her hands. As a beauteous flower, 


which, when the tempeſt has ſubſided, is 


ſtil] agitated by the remaining breeze, 


receives the freſh rays of the ſun, 


while the water it contains ſerves only 
to augment it's luſtre; ſo does Zilia ap- 
pear more blooming and more dear to 
my heart, now ſhe appears to me like 
the ſun after a long -obſcurity, whole 
ſplendid beams dazzle the ſight, and 
indicate the return of a fair ſeaſon, I 
then ſeem to be at her feet, where. I ex- 
perience concern, emotion, pleaſure, re- 
ſpe, tenderneſs, and every other agree- 


able ſenſation I enjoyed when actually in 


her preſence; I feel even thoſe, Kan- 
. which agitated the heart of my 
Celina. How ſtrong are the chains of 


illoſion! but yet how delightful! My 
real evils are effaced by imaginary plea- 
ſures. I behold Zilia happy; and my 


felicity is compleat. 50 | 
O, my dear Kanhuiſcap! do not fru - 


ſtrate the hope in which all my hap» 


pineſs conſifis, and which may be de- 
ſtroyed by impatience alone. Let net 
the leaſt hindrance, my generous 
friend, delay thy information of my 


5 happineſs, 
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happineſs. May thy Quipos, knotted 
dy the hands of gladneis, be borne to 


me on the wings of the wind; and, in 
recompenſe for thy friendſhip, may the 
moſt exquiſite perfumes be continually 


clitſuſed over thy head! 


LETTER: . 
| TO THE SAME, 


HAT delicious water haſt thou 
uſed, my dear friend, to quench 


the cruel fire which conſumed my heart? 


From inquietudes that diſtratted me un- 
cealingly, and from griefs by which I 
was wholly overwhelmed, thou haſt 
raiſed me to tranquillity and joy, I 
ſoon ſhall again behold my Zilia. O 


happineſs almoſt unhoped for! But yet 
_ ſhe is witheld from me. O cruel de- 


lay! In vain does my heart go forth to 

meet her; in vain does my whale foul 

attempt to mix with hers; there is till 

_ gh left to tell me that I am far from 
er. EEE | 

Soon ſhall I again behold her; and 

that delightful thought, far from calm- 


ing, increaſes my inquietude. Sepa - 
rated from my lite itfelf, judge what 


ave the torments Lendure! At each mo- 
ment I die, and recover but to defire in 
vain. As the hunter, in flying to 


quench, augments the thirſt that deſtroys 


him, fo does my hope render ſtill fiercer 
the flame that conſumes me. The 
nearer I approach to an union with Zi- 
lia, the greater are my fears of lofing 


her. How often, my dear friend, have 


we already been ſeparated by a ſingle 


moment! that cruel moment, though 


at the ſummit of felicity, I ſtill fear. 
An element, cruel as inconſtant, is 
the guardian of my happineſs.” Say 
you not, that Dilia abandons: the em- 
pite of the Sun, to ſeek theſe horrid 


chmates? Wandermg a long time on the 
ſes he ſore ſhe dam reach theſe coaſts, what 
dangers has ſhe not to encounter? And 


how much mere have: I not to fear for 


her? But whither'does my paſſion carry 
me! J am talking of miſery, When 
every thing promiſes happinets; joys: 
_ of which: the thooght alone Ah, 
Kanhuiſcapłk kat tranſpozts, what. 


feelings, hitherto unknown! Every 
ſenſe leparately enjoys the ſame pleaſure 
w—pilia is betore my eyes! 1 hear the 


her; I die! 


tender accents of her voice; I embrace 


LETTER vnn. 
TO THE SAME. 


GQTILL fubje& ta viciffitude, fil} 
within the reach of accident, the 
term, Kanhuiſcap, to which you refer 
the completion of my felicity, muſt ne. 
ceſſarily diminifh it. | 5 

Before the Sun can make me happy, 
he muſt a hundred times enlighten the 
world! Till the expiration of that im- 
menſity of time, Zilia cannot poſſibly 
be reſtored to me | 

Vain are the endeavours of friendſhip 
to ſoften the rigour of my fate: they 
can by no means diveſt me of anxiety, 


Alonzo, whom the unjuſt Capa Inca 


of the Spaniards. has placed with my 
father on the throne of the Sun; Alon» 
20, to whom the Spamiards have com · 
mitted me, attempts but in vain to al- 
leviate my diftrefs. The friendſhip he 
ſhews me, the information he gives me 
reſpecting their cuſtoms, the amuſe- 
ments he endeavours to procure me, 
and the refledtions to which I abandon 
myſelf, are all incapable of making me 


forget my misfortunes, | 


The cryel grief into which my ſepa» 


ration from Zilia had plunged me, has 


hitherto prevented my attention to the 
objects that ſurround me, I ſaw, I 
breathed nothing but miſery; and I 
ſeemed, as it were, to find pleaſure in 
my misfortunes: hardly could I be faid 
to live; ho then ſhould I form reftec» 
tions? But no ſooner had J given to j 

the maments aſſigned it by love, tek 


began to open my eyes. What objects 


of aſtoniſhment then: ſtruck my ſigbt! 


I cannot deſcribe to you how much they 
yet ſurprize me. I found myſelf alone, 
in the midſt of a world which I had 
never once thought to exiſt, I there 
ſw beings whom I reſemble, and we 
appeared y ſeized with ſurprize at 


the ſight of each other: the eagerneſs 


of my looks, was loft in theirs. K 
numberleſs people are continvally agi - 
tatsd- in the ſame eircle, where they 
ſeem wholly to be, confined.;. there art. 
others who are ſeldom ſeen, and thoſe 
are diſtinguiſhed from the former by 
their indolenee, Tumults, cries, my 
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tels, dombats, a horrid uproar, and 
one continued ſcene of contuſion, were 
at firſt all that I could diſcern. 
My mind, embracing too many ob- 
jedts, was incapable of diſtinguiſhing 
a ſingle one. I ſoon became ſenſible 
of this; and determined to preſcribe 
bounds to my obſervations, and to be- 
gin with reflefting on the objects that 
were neareſt me: the houſe of Alonzo 
is therefore become the center of my 
thoughts. The Spamards I there ſee, 
ſeem ſufficient to employ my attention 
fora long time; and, from their dif- 
poſitions, I ſhall be enabled to judge 
of the reſt of their countrymen. Alon- 
20, who has dwelt a conſiderable time 
in our country, and 1s conſequently 
well acquainted with our language 
and cuſtoms, aſſiſts my diſcoveries. 
This true friend, uninfected with 
the prejudices of his countrymen, 
frequently points out to me the moſt 
tidiculous parts of their conduct. 
© Behold that grave man,” ſaid he 
to me, the other day, who, by his 
© haughty mien, his curled muſtachios, 
his high-crown'd cap, and numerous 
© train, you would imagine to be ano- 
© ther Huayna Capac*; he is only a 
« Cucipatas, who has ſworn to our 
©« Pacha-carmac to be humble, meek, 
* and poor. The perſon you beheld 
drinking thoſe large draughts of li- 
1 quors, that have ſcarce left him any 
remains of reaſon, is a judge; who, 
within an hour, is to decide on the 
© lives and fortunes of a great number 
6 of citizens. The man you there ſee, 
* who appears more enamoured of him- 
© ſelf than of the lady to whom he 
© ſeems to pay ſo much attention; he 
* who can hardly ſupport the heat of 
the weather, and of the perfumed 
© habit he wears; who talks with ſo 
© much emotion on the. leaſt trifle; 
* whoſe debaucheries have ſunk his 
© eyes, rendered pale his viſage, and 
' even deftroyed his voice; is a gene- 
« ral, who is to lead thirty thouſand 
men to battle : 
It is thus, Kanhuiſcap, by the af- 


ſome moments, the anxieties that con- 
ſume me. But, alas! they * re- 
turn; for the amuſements of the mind 
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muſt for ever give place to the affeQions 


of the heart. 


LETTER VIII. 

7. TO THE SAME. ; 
HE obſervations whith Alonto 

1 has enabled me to make of the 
characters of his countrymen, have not 
prevented me from ſometimes reflecting 
on his own, Though I am an admirer 
of the virtues of this ſincere friend, I 
cannot but remark his defects. Wile, 
generous, and brave, he is notwithſtand- 
mg weak, and ſubject to the very follies 
he condemns. * Behold that reſpect- 
© able and dreadful warrior,” ſaid he, 
© that firm defender of our country, 
© that man whe by a ſingle glance bf 


© his eye can make thouſands obey 
him; is yet a flayve in his own 


© houſe,” and ſubject to every little ca- 


© price of his wife.“ Exuctly the fame 


does Alonzo appear to me, when his 
daughter Zulmira approaches. From 
the imperious air ſhe conſtantly affects 
when her father tenderly embraces her, 
J am perſuaded that Alonzo, with re- 
ſpect to his daughter, is like the war- 
rior with his wife: and do not imagine 
he is the only Spaniard who ſpares not 
in others the faults of which he is him- 
ſelf guilty. I was the other day walk- 
ing in a publiek garden, where I diſtin- 
guiſhed among the crowd a little mon« 
ſter about the ſize of a Vicunna +; his 
legs were contorted like the Amaruc t, 
and his head fo ſunk between his ſhoul- 
ders, that he could hardly move it. I 


could not avoid commiſerating the lot 


of this unfortunate creature, when I 
was ſurprized by loud peals of laughter. 
I turned toward the part from whence 
they came; and what was my furprize, 
when I found they were cauſed by a 
little man almoſt as deformed as the other, 
and who was pointing out to the com- 

ny the diſtortions of his brother ! Is 
it poſſible we can be fo blind to our 
own faults, when we are ſo ſenſible of 


them in others? Does the excels of vir- 
tue become a vice? 


Alonzo, though the flave to his 
daughter, would be inexcufable not to 


love her. The brilliancy of her wit, 


the beauty and the graces which nature 


The name of the gteat conquerot of Peru. eee, 
I A kind of Peruvian goat. hs | Cog 
| The adder of the Peruvians. 
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has given her, her majeſtick preſence, 
and the eloquent language of her eyes, 
in ſpite of the fire with which they 
ſparkle, convince me that ſhe has a 


| heart ſuſceptible, but vain; and that, 


though impatient even in the moſt fri- 
voloys purſuits, ſhe is yet not wanting 


zin tenderneſs, What a difference, my 


dear friend, between her and Zilia! 
Zilia, who, almoſt inſenſible to her 
charms, would hide them from every 
eye but thoſe of her conqueror; who is 
guided by candour and modeſty, and 


Whoſe heart 1s alone poſſeſſed by the 


pureſt and moſt tender affection; in 
whom the operations of pride have no 
place; who deſpiſes all the tricks of 


art; who knows of no means to pleaſe 


but by love; who——ah! how fierce 


1s the flame that now conſumes my 


heart! Zilia! my beloved Zilia 1 Shall 
I never again behold thee? What can 
yet retard our felicity? Are the Gods 


themſelves envious of mortal happineſs? 


O my dear friend, if to them alone be- 


Jong the joys. of love, why have they 


made us ſenſible of the power of beauty? 


Or why, the maſters of our hearts, do 


they permit us to aſpire after a happi - 


neſs which they are unwilling we ſhould 


poſleſs ? 


LETTER, 
To THE SAME. 


j HE reflections communicated to 


me by Alonzo, without ſome aſ- 


ſiſtance from the language of the Spa- 


niards, would be incapable of extend- 


ing beyond certain limits, and thoſe 


made by myſelf would at the ſame time 
be extremely ſuperficial. Deſirous of 


amuſing my impatience, I have procured 


a maſter to inſtru& me in this language. 
The information he has given me has 


already enabled me to profit by conver- 


ſation, and to examine more accurately 
the genius and. taſte of a people who 
ſeem to have been created ſolely for the 


deſtruction of mankind; of whom, at 


the ſame time, they are abſurd enough 
to imagine themſelves the ornament. 
I at firſt imagined that thoſe ambitious 
barbarians, who employ themſelves in 


contriving miſeries for nations with 


whom they are unacquainted, drank 


nothing but blood, beheld the ſun only 


mercy. 
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through a thick ſmoke, and wore edn · 
ſtantly employed in forging inſtruments 


of death: for you know, as well ag 


myſelf, that they made the thunder with 


which they ſmote us. I expected 0 
have found in their cities only makent 
of thunder ; ſoldiers exerciſing in the 
courſe, or in combat; princes ſtained 
with the blood they had ſhed, ang 
braving, that they might ſhed more, the 
heats of the ſummer, the rigours of 


winter, fatigue, danger, and even death 


N.. ; 

You will eaſily conceive my ſurprize, 
when, inſtead of that vaſt theatre of 
blood which my imagination had 
formed, I here found the throne of 


This people are certainly only cruel 


to us, ſince they appear to be governed 
by benevolence. The inhabitants ſeem 


united by a cloſe and moſt intimate 


friendſhip: they never meet without 
tokens of eſteem; amity, and even re- 
ſpect. Theſe ſentiments ſparkle in their 
eyes, and govern the motions of their 
bodies. They bow down before each 
other; and appear, by their continual 


embraces, rather one family happily 


united, than a populous nation. 


Thoſe warriors who to us appeared 
ſo formidable, are here either old men, 
(who are indeed more amiable than the 
reſt) or youths, gay, gentle, and offi- 


cious to pleaſe, The urbanity which 
governs them, the eaſe with which they 
perform every action, the amuſements 


which conſtitute their only ſtudies, and 
the ſentiments of humanity they diſ- 
cover, induce me to conceive that they 
have two fouls, the one calculated for 
ſociety, the other for ſlaughter... _ 

The difference is truly aſtoniſhing! 


You have ſeen them, my friend, bring 


within our walls deſolation, horror, and 
death, The groans of our women 


expiring by their wounds, the vene- 


rable age of our enfeebled fathers, the 
piercing cries of our tender infants, the 


. majeſty of our temples, and the ſacred 


awe that ſurrounds them, ſerved only 
to augment the barbarity of this people. 


And I now behold them adoring the 
beauty they deſtroyed, giving honour 
to age, ſtretching forth the hand of 
. tenderneſs to infancy, and venerating 


temples inferior to thoſe they profaned. 
Can theſe, therefore, be the ſame men? 


LETTER 


* * % 


71 
the ſerenity and dignity of whoſe fea. 
tures inſpired reſpect. He appeared to 
be borne upon the winds, and was ſur- 
rounded by winged infants whoſe eyes 
were directed to the earth.” * Whom 

does that picture repreſent?* ſaid I. 
© It 18,” replied an old Cucipata, after 
ſeveral inclinations of his body, the 
.* repreſentation of the lord of the uni- 
* verſe, who, by the breath of his noſ- © 
,* trils, produced all things out of no- 
„thing. But have you noticed,“ cried 
he. with precipitation, the. jewels 
* which cover this altar ?* Scarce hjad 

he finiſhed theſe-words, when the ſin⸗ 

gular beauty of one of them ſtruck me: 
it repretented a man whoſe: head was 
encircled with laurels. I immediately 
aſked the name of him who had merited 

a place by the fide of his Creator. It 

is, replied the Cucipata with a ſmile, 

the head of the .cruelleftiand mot 

© deſpicable prince that ever exiſted,” 

This anſwer threw- me into a ſeries of 

reflections which the want of expreſ- -' 

ſion prevented me from communicat- 
ing, When I had recovered from my 
aitoniſhment, I. was, about to quit the 
temple, when another object excited 
my attention. I perceived, in an ob- 
ſcure place, amidſt the duſt, the head 
of an old man, who had neither the 
majeſty nor the benignity of the other: 
but what was my attoniſhment, wen 
they endeavoured to perſuade me it was 
the portrait of the ſame Divinity, the 

Creator of all things! The little res 

ſpect which the Cucipatas appeared to 

have for this head prevented my be- 
lieving them, and I came away, of- 
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LELDLER x. 


ro THE SAME. | 


HE more I reflect on the variety 
of diſpoſitions among the Spa- 
niards, the leſs able am I to determine 
the principle from whence they pro- 
ceed. This people ſeem to have but one 
general characteriſtick, which is a diſ- 
poſition to idleneſs. They have. how- 
ever, a divinity called Taſte; to which 
a great and ſelect number ſacrifice every 
thing, even their 4 But 
there is a party (and theſe the, moſt 
ſincere) who acknowledge that they 
know nothing, of this divinity ; while 
the others, more preſuming, give defi- 
pitions of it, which are as unintelli- 
ible to themſelves as to the reſt of 
mankind. According to many, it is a di- 
vinity not the leſs real for being inviſible, 
and all' ought to feel it's inſpirations. 
We are to agree with the ſculpture, that 
it is concealed under a figure of a hide- 
ous ſhape, which appears to flutter with 
the wings of a bat, and which an infant 
holds elegantly enchained with a wreath 
of flowers, One of thoſe ſort of men, 
whom they call here Petit Maitres, will. 
oblige you to believe that this divinity. 
is to be found in bis waiſfcoat, and not 
in that of his companion; and the proof 
he brings (which you cannot refute) 
s, that the button- holes of his waiſteoat 
we either greater or leſs than thoſe of 
the other. RR 1 
A few days ſince I ſaw an edifice of 
which I had heard very unintelligible 


accounts. When I approached it, 1 


found at the gate two troops of Spa- 


niards, who ſeemed to be at open war 


with each other. I aſked, of one who 


accompanied me, the cauſe of their con- 
tention.” It is," replied he, a matter 


fended with their intended impoſition. 
Is it poſſible, dear Kanhuiſcap, that 


the ſame men, in the ſame place, ſhould 
adore a God, and tread him under their 2 
7 b 2 41 t. * 


feet? a | 


This is not the only abſurdity that 
is to be found among the Spaniards. ö 
Nothing is more common in this coun- 
try, than ſuch inconſiſtencies. T3 
Why do they deſtroy that palace, 
whoſe ſolidity promiſes at leaſt another 
century; of duration? * Becauſe,” they - 
reply, it is not agreeable to the pre- 
6 ſent taſte. When firſt erected, it was 5 ' 
© conſidered as a maſter - piece, and was 
built at an enormous expence; but 
in theſe more enlightened days it ap- 


«© of great importance. They are de- 
* termining the reputation of this tem- 
© ple, and the rank it ſhall hold with 
5 poſterity. The people you {ce are 
' comtieiffourd' and, while one {ide al- 
* ſens that it is a mere jumble of ones, 

_ * remarkable for nothing but it's un- 
* wieldy fizz, the other inſiſts that it is 
* by no means large, and that it is con- 
* ſtryed with the trueſt taſte. 

Quitting thefe connoiſſeurs, I entered. 
the temple, 'I'had not proceeded far, 


© pears abſolutely ridiculous. .“. - 


when I obſerved, painted againit the 


f | ' p Thou h the nation in general is 10 
wall, the figure of a venerable old man, 


much a {lave to this pretended take, it 
is 


£3 
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is by no means neceſſary for every par- | 
ticular perſon to poſſeſs it. Tiere are 


people of taſte, who ſell it dearly to 
fuch as, from caprice, imagined them 


poſſeſſed of it. Alonzo pointed out, 
the other day, one of thoſe men who 


have the reputation of dreſſing them- 
ſelyes with a certain elegance; in which, 
according to him, they place great me- 
rit; and, as a contraſt to him, he ſnewed 


me, at the ſame time, another who was 
remarkable for not having any taſte at 
all; Lam incapable of deciding be- 
tween them; ſince the multitude, be- 
fore whom they appear, agree in laugh - 


ing at both. From whence I can only 


diſcover. this real difference between 
him who bas taſte; and him who has 


none, that they both depart from na- 


ture, but by different ways; and that i 
the God they call Taſte, fixes his abode | 
fometimes at the end of one of theſe' 


They love and reſpeR, yet 


their brethren. he | 
continually aſking my ſelf, is that union 
which I at firſt remarked among this 


by which they are forbid. To judge 


by theſe laws, what crimes. are there of 
which the Spaniards are guiltleſs?” They 
have a God, and have laſphemed him; 
a king, and have rebelled againſt him; 
and a faith, which they have vio] 


| murder each, 
other; they are friends, ang yet Naa 
d yet deteſt 


22 | ty» 334: 
the are united by religion, ahc 


nere, then,” I am 


people? That pleafing chain by which 
friendſhip ſeemed to 


only of fear and. intereſt? But ' what 


ects e me molt fupitiog io the 
coũtinuance of theſe laws. Can a 
people who have'violated the moſt ſa- 


cred laws of nature, and who hiye even 


ſifted her voice, "ſuffer themſelves to be 


governed by the feeble mandafes of their 


paths, and ſometimes at the end of anceſtors! Can this people Ake their 


theother. Unhappy; therefore, is the 
man who takes the wrong path: he 
is diſgraced and deſpiſed; till the God, 
changing his ſituation at the momept 
he leaſt thinks of it, puts it in his 
power to treat others with equal ſe- 


* %. 


= verity. | 0.13 07 


However, Kanhviſcap, if you will 


LETTER xI. 


TO THE SAME, 


14 <7 


* . 


cede from virtue. e there, ſee a. me 1 


* g 


der 0 


Probity: yet, froin the midſt of this 


8 


7 


ip ſeemed to have united their 
hearts? Can I ſuppoſe it was compoſed, 


+ 
7 | . 
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 'oKanbuiſcap! how happy are the 
children of the Sun, who are guided 
only, by reizade!, Ignorant. of wice, 
they fear po, hene and as Vir- 
tue is their judge, Nature alone is their 

We | 


LETTER KlII. 
TO THE SAME. 


DARE LV doth it happen, that 

A. the fir it point of view dt which 
we behold any object, is that from which 
it appears in the trusſt light, What a 
difference, Kanhuiſcap, between this 
people, and thoſe I at firſt imagined 
them. Their virtue is but, a ſlender 
veil, through which we diſtinguiſh the 
features of thoſe who would ſcreen 
themſelves from gur fight. Beneath 
the dazzling et of their moſt 
virtuous aCtigns, we may conſtantly 
diſcover the ſeeds of ſome vice. Like 
the rays of the Sun, which while they 
ſeem to give new lake to the beauty 


of the roſe, diſcover, at the ſame time, 


the thorns that were concealed beneath. 
n inſupportable pride 1s the ſource 


of that agreeable union with which I 


was at firſt, ſo highly delighted: the 
tender em ps affected reſpect, 
Proceed both from the ſame root. The 
leaſt inflexion of the body is here re- 


garded as an acknowledgment due wo _ 


rank or friendſhip. The moſt deteſt- 
able characters in the nation, and thoſe 
who have the greateſt averſions, mu- 
tually render each other this falſe ho- 
mage. fi. 1624 203 73 43445-44914 | 
A great man paſſes by you, and un- 
covers his head; this is an honour: he 
{miles upon you, it, is a favour. But 
it is not remembered, that the purchaſe 
of this honourable ſalute, and of this 
flattering ſmile, is attended with a 
thouſand mean ſubmiſſions and pun- 
gent mortifications. - To ſpeak more 
plainly,” in order to obtain theſe diſ- 
tinctions, it is neceſſary to become a 

ve. 

Pride has ſtill another veil, this is 


* 


1 is neceſſary that we recollect it is a Peruvian who ſpeaks, and one who has a 
imperfeck nation of the Chriſtian religion. 


gravity ;. that varniſh, gives. an ain: of 
reaſon. to the moſt. ſenſeleſs actions. 
He who, though. poſſeſſed of great wit 
and ſenſe, is regarded as a fool, would 


have been held in the higheſt: eſteem, 


though totally deſtitute of both thoſe 


_ accompliſhments, had he but concealed 


his love of pleaſnre. Fo be wiſe is 


,rothing ; it is only neceſſary to appear 


„ v1 (061 7514 30 06135137 7190 2H 
That man, whoſe ſagacity and ac- 


© .compliſhments equal the benigaity of 


© his countenance,” ſaid Alonzo, the 
other day; that man of a genius al- 
* moſt univerſal, has been excluded 


* from the moſt important empley- 


ments, for having once laughed in- 
© confiderately!* ., 4 + 

Lou will not, therefore, be ſurprized, 
Kanhuiſcap, that they here perform 
actions in themſeſ ves the moſt ridicu- 


lous, with the utmoſt ſolemnity. This 


affected gravity makes no great ĩmpreſ- 
ſion on me; I perceive the vanity of 
him by whom it is uſed, and the more 


he values himſelf, the leſs I eſteem him. 


Are merit and mirth natural, antipa- 
thies? Nol Reaſon never ſuffers, by 
thoſe pleaſures which the mind only 
enjoys. 


LETTER XIII. 


Muſt again repeat to you, Kanhuiſ- 
J cap, that there ſeems to me ſome- 
thing undefinable in the character of 
the Spaniards, Every ,day produces 
ſome new contradiction. What: do 
you think, for example, of the follow- 
ing? This people have a Divinity whom 
they adore z, but, far from making him 
?ny offerings, it is their God who nou- 
riſnes them“, You ſee in their tem- 
ples no Curaccas f, as ſymbols of their 
wants. In ſhort, there are certain 
times of the day, when you would 
take theſe temples for deſerted palacen. 
Certain ancient women, however, 
remain there almoſt the whole, days 


The air of devotion which they affect- 


9 01 
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| The Curaccas were ſtatues of different metals, and in different habits, which the 
Peruvians placed in their temples, by way of ſymbols, to expreſs the ſeveral wahts of 


thoſe who offered them, 
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ed, and the tears which they ſhed, at 
firſt attracted my regard; while the con- 
.* tempt with which they were treated, 
excited my compaſſion, till I was unde- 
ceived by Alonzo. * You know little 
of thoſe women, ſaid he, who have 
engaged your eſteem: one of them is 
© paid by proſlitutes to procure pur- 
© thaſers of their charms ; another ſa- 
. © crifices her fortune and her repoſe to 
© the deſtruction of her family.” 
Unnatural mothers truſt their chil- 
ren with thoſe they would not entruſt 


a trifling jewel, that they may come 


here and adore a God who, according 
to their own confeſſion, has given them 
no ſtronger commandment than that of 
- properly educating thoſe children. 

Others, who have forſaken the plea- 
- ſures of the world for no other reaſon 


than becauſe they can no longer enjoy 


them, here make a virtue of depreciat- 
ing vices which they have obſerved in 
other ſinners. 50 5 HM 
How difficult, Kanhuiſcap, are theſe 

barbarous natians, to reconcile with 
. themſelves. Their religion is not more 
difficult to reconcile with that of na- 
ture, ; 

Like vs, they acknowledge a God, 
the Creator, who differs, it is true, 
from ours, as he is entirely a pure ſub- 
ſtance, or, to ſpeak more properly, an 
aſſemblage of all perfections; no limits 
can be preſcribed to his power, his being 
can ſuffer no variation; wiſdom, juſtice 
and mercy, omnipotence and immuta- 
bility, compoſe his effence z this God 
has ever exiſted, and will for ever exiſt. 
Such is the definition which one of the 
Cucipatas of this empire has given me; 
for they are ignorant of nothing that 
has happened ſince, or even before the 
creation of the world. | 

This God placed mankind upon the 

earth, as in a garden of pleaſure; but 
they were ſoon plunged into an abyſs of 
"pains and miſeries, after which they 
were deftroyed. One man, however. 
was exempted from this general de- 
ſtruction, and re-peopled the earth with 
men ſtill more wicked than the former. 
God, notwithſtanding, far from pu- 
niſhing them, ſelected a certain number, 
to whom he dictated his laws, and pro- 


miſed to ſend his Son: but this ungrate- 


ful people, forgetting the goodneſs of 
God, lacrificed his Son, the molt dear 


1 7 * 


We muſt till remember, that it is a Peruvian who ſpeaks. 


ledge of his paternal tenderneſs., May. 
ing thus rendered themſelves the objects 
of God's hatred, they were viſited by 
his vengeance ; and, wandering incel. 


ſantly from country to country, the 


whole univerfe became a witnefs of their 
puniſhment. In the mean time, it was 
on other men, till then deemed leſs 
worthy of the divine favour, that the 
Son ſo long promiſed beſtowed his mu- 
nificence; for whom he alſo inſtituted 
new laws; which differed but in a few 
things from thoſe which had been be. 
fore given. 0 

Such, my dear friend, was the con- 
duct of their God towards mankind, 
Now, how will you reconcile this with 
his eſſence *? He is almighty, and im- 
mutable. He created theſe people to 


make them happy; and yet they were 


not rendered by any means free from 
the infirmities of human nature, He 


would have them happy, and yet they 


are forbid by their laws the enjoyment 
of thoſe pleaſures which are made for 
them, and for which they allo are 
made. He 1s juſt, and yet does not 
puniſh in the children the very crimes 
which he has ſo ſeverely puniſhed in 
the fathers. He is merciful, and his 
clemency 1s not ſooner exhauſted than 
his ſeverity. 3 

Perſuaded as they are of the good- 


neſs, wiſdom, and power of God, you 
will perhaps imagine, Kanhuiſeap, that 


the Spaniards are faithful to his laws, 


and obey them with preciſion: if you 


think fo, great is your error. Aban- 
doncd inceſſantly, and without reſerve, 
to vices prohibited by his laws, they 
prove, that either the juſtice of God is 
not ſufficiently ſevere; that he neglects 


to puniſh the actions he forbids; or 


that his laws, prohibiting thoſe actions 
which his goodneſs prevents him from 
puniſhing, are too rigid for mortals to 


obey. 


LETTER XIV. 


ro THE SAME. 


N may perhaps have thought, 


my dear friend, that, ſoftened by 
time, the impatience which devoured 
my heart began to be exhauſted. Thy 
error is certainly excuſeable, for I have 


myſelf 


W 
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«myſelf been the cauſe.” The reflections 


" to which you have for ſome time ſeen 


me abandon myſelf, could not, you 
might well think, proceed from a heart 
at eaſe, Perſiſt not, however, in an 

error that is injurious to me. Impa- 


' tience frequently borrows from a ſeem- - 


ing tranquillity her moſt cruel weapons. 


This I have but too much experienced. 
My mind contemplated, with a wan 


' dering eye, the different objects that 
preſented themſelves ; but my heart was 


not the Jeſs devoured by inquietude. 


Zilia, conſtantly preſent to my ſight, 
perpetuated my anxiety, even during 
thoſe moments in which you ſuppoſed my 
philoſophy had ſecured my tranquillity. 
Application to the ſciences may di- 
vert, but it can never make us forget 


our paſſions: and had it even that 


power, what would be it's effect on an 
inclination founded purely on reaſon. 
My love, you are convinced, is not one 
of thoſe tranſient vapours, which, being 

raiſed by caprice, are haſtily diſſipated. 
The ſame reaſon that taught me to know 
my heart, taught me alſo to know 
that it was made for love: by the light 


of his torch I firſt diſcovered my paſſion. 


Could I refrain from purſuing his ſteps ? 
He ſhewed me beauty in the eyes of 
Zilia; he made me feel the power of 
her charms, and my felicity; and, far 


from oppoſing my happineſs, reaſon 


taught me that it frequently conſiſts 

alone in the art of raiſing and preſerving 
alfection. You will judge, then, Kan- 
huiſcap, if philoſophy has been able to 


diminiſh my love. The refle&ions I 


have made on the Spaniſh women can 
. ſerve only to increaſe it. The great 
- diſparity of virtue, of beauty, and of 
: ſentiment, Which I have remarked be- 
tween them and Zilia, makes me but 
the more ſenſible of my miſery in being 
ſeparated from her. | | 
That unaffected candour, that ami- 
able freedom, thoſe ſoft tranſports 
which are the delight of her ſoul, are 
here only veils to cover licentiouſneſs 
and infidelity. 
ardent paſſion, to diſplay one they do 
not feel; is ſo far from being here pu- 
niſhed as a vice, that it is regarded as a 
very conſiderable accompliſhment: to 
attempt to pleaſe apy particular perſon 
a crime; not to pleaſe all, a „ 
Such are the principles of virtue that 


are engraved on the hearts of the women 


of this country, When one of them 


.from the heart, 


Concealing the moſt 


has the happineſs (if it be a happineſs) 


to be eſteemed beautiful, the muſt pre- 
pare to receive the homage of a crowd 
of adorers, whoſe worſhip ſhe is to re- 
ward by at leaſt one glance of her eye 
each day. When a woman of this fort 


is what they call a Coquette, the firſt 


flep ſhe takes is to find out among the 
crowd, who is the richeſt. This diſ- 


covery being made, all her actions, all 
her arts, tend to enſnare him; ſhe ſue- 


ceeds, and marries him: then ſhe con- 
fults her heart, Her beauty is now 


employed to a different purpoſe ; ſhe 


viſits daily the temples, and publick 
places; where, through a veil that pre- 
vents her bluſhes, - ſhe regards with a 


| ſteady eye the faithful crowd who paſs 


before her. 
Alvarez and Pedro ſoon divide her 


heart. She balances between them, and 
_ decides for the former; but, concealing 


her choice from both, ſtill leaves them 
to ſigh. Without diſcouraging Pedro, 
ſhe makes Alvarez happy: grows tired 


of him, and returns to Pedro, whom 
ſhe ſoon abandons for another. 
- 18 not the moſt difficult of herenterprizes: 


This 


ſhe is to perſuade all the world that ſhe 
loves her huſband, and to convince him 
of his happineſs in having a wife who 
ſcrupulouſly performs her duty. | 
The publick have alſo a duty to 
perform, which they do with great 


punctuality; to remind the huſband 


that he is married to a fine woman. 


Theſe contagious examples appear to 


have extended even to Zulmira, whoſe 
heart ſeems infected. I think I diſ- 


cover that, though yet a child, the is 
; poſſeſſed with the dangerous paſſion of 


deſiring to pleaſe. Every trivial ac- 
tion, every little attention, is accom- 
panied with a ſomething that comes 
Her pleaſing conver- 
ſation, her expreſſive looks, the affe&- 
ing tone of her voice, which frequently 
loſes itſelf in tender ſighs, all declare it. 
Thus, Kanhviſcap, by different arts, Vir- 
tue has, among this people, frequently 
the outward appearance of Vice, while 
Vice is concealed under the maſk of 
Victue, | | 


LETTER. xv. 
TO THE SAME, 


The power of truth, at which I 

am ſtill aſtoniſhed! O amazing 
depth of knowledge! The Sun, Kan- 
_ | huifcap, 


0 76 
- buiſeap,' that maſter - piece of natute, 
the earth, theiprolifick ſea; theſe are not 
Gods: a Creator different from ours 
has produced them; and by a ſingle 
lock he can deſtroy them. From che 
midſt of a vaſt chaos enveloped by life- 
leſs matter, from the boſom of confu- 
on, he called forth the reſplendent 
ſtars, and the people who adore them. 
To every part of matter he gave a pro- 
ductivre virtue. The ſun, at his voice, 
;poured forth it's light; the moon re- 
ceived it's rays, and tranſmitted them 
to us. The earth produced, and by 
it's juices nouriſhed, thoſe trees, thoſe 
Animals, we adore. The ſea, which a 
God anly could rule, affords us ſuſte- 
mance by the fiſhes it contains; and 
man, created lord of the univerſe, reigns 
over every other creature. It was our 
ignorance of theſe „ L. my dear 


friend, that has occaſioned all our ca- 


lamity. Had we, like the Spaniards, 
been inſtructed in the ſecrets of nature, 
- we ſhould have known that the thunder 
with which they aſſailed vs was only a 
maſs of matter, the produce of our own 


country; that Yalpor himſelf, that ter- 


rible God, is no more than a vapour 
which the earth produces, and whole 


courſe is directed by chance; and that 


thoſe furious Hamas which fly before 
us might alſo become ſubſervient to our 
uſe. Had we known theſe things, could 
we have calmly reflected on the dignity 
of our anceſtors, and ſuffered ourſelves 
to ſerve as a triumph. to theſe deteſted 
barbarians! _ : e 

In ſhort, Kanhuiſcap, it ſeems as if 
nature ſtood fully expoſed before their 


eyes: her moſt ſecret actions are known 


tao them; they diſcaver what is doing 
in the higheſt heavens, and in the moſt 
profound abyſs. Nor does it appear 
_ ayy. langer in the power of nature to 
change what they have once foreſeen. 


LETTER XVI 
ro PE SAME. 


ob LD I have imagined, Kan- 
| huiſcap, that this people, who 
ſeem ta enjoy the light af reaſon in it's 
bigheſt perfection, ſhould be ſlaves to 
the opinions of their anceſtors? How 
erroneous; ſoeverꝭ it may be, a notion 
once received mult here be implicitly 
followed: it cannot be controverted 
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without the riſk of dring taxed, at la, 


with ſingularity. 


The: judgment of nature, her 
ſo diſtinct, which we ĩinceſſantiy A. 
drowned; her blazing torch is txih, 
guiſned by Prejudice: a tyrant 'who 
though hated, is nevertheleſs poweifyj, 


a cheat who, though well known, is net. 


' viithſtanding dangerous. This tyrant, 
however, might eafily be 'overeome, 
were he not allied with one ſtill more 
potent than himſelf; this is Superſtitih. 


By this falſe light moſt men here in 


guided, and they accordingly miſtaks 
fabulous relations for matters of fit. 
A man who frequents the temples fe. 


veral times a day, who appears within 


hypocritical and diſtorted countenance, 


to whatever vice he may be a flave, er 


whatever crimes he may commit, is pe- 
nerally eſteemed; while the moſt vir. 


tuous perſon who throws off the yoke 


of prejudice, is ſure to be treated with 
contempt. The man void of prejudice, 


is here ſaid to be void of piety, - It is 
not ſufficient to be what is called Wiſe; 


to this muſt be joined the title of De- 
vout, or elfe you may expect the addi- 
tion of Profligate. The diſpenſers of 
the publick eſteem, thoſe men who ate 
ſo deſpicable in themſelves, will never 
admit of an intermediate claſs. To be 
neither devout nor a libertine, is to 
them a paradox: ſuch a man appears to 
their deluded fight as an amphibiots 
monſter. | | : 


The Spaniards have two divinities, | 


one who preſides over virtue, the other 
over vice. If without affectation you 
content yourſelf with ſacrificing only 
to the former, you will ſoon be ac - 


cuſed of worſhipping the latter. The 


empire of virtue is by no means in- 
vincible ; it's ſubjects have much to 
fear from the power of vice. They ate 
obliged conſtantly to appear in publick 
with arms proper to encounter him; 
with which, however, they are not al- 


ways capable of defending themſelves. 
A man was the other day ſeized, who. 


had been guilty of many crimes, and 
it was publickly declared that the de- 
vil muſt have led him to the commiſſion 
of ſuch enormities. He had, however, 


about his neck, a ſort of cord that had. 
been conſecrated by the Cuci 22 
and 


the God: of Virtue: in one hand h 
held another cord, on which were ſtrung 
2» number of beads, which had the 


power!of driving away the author - 


MT 1 vis wwe "© *" mn Di 
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bis erimes; and, in the other the dag · poſſible that either the one or the other 
with which he had committedthem. planet may make the revolution; and 
I was yeſterday taken to a ſpacious that the anceſtor of one of the diſputants 


— Ee Ir — — 


0 lace, where a prodigious. number of was an Alguaſil. r | 
'x people ex reſſed the higheſt ſatis faction You here ſee all the knowledge I have 
x at behoJding , ſeveral, of their fellow - obtained from my ;acquaintance witk 
. 2 


creatures burnt to death. The ſtrange this rank of men, vhoſe ſcience at / firſt 

dreſſes worn by the ſufferers, and the aſtoniſhed me. The particular reſpect 
air. of ſatisfaction which appeared in with which they are treated, is one of 
the facrificers, , made me take them for _ thoſe things that ſurprize me. Is it 
vidims whom the ſavages were offering poſſible that a people ſo enlightened, can 


to their gods. But what was my aſto- 
niſkment, . when; J learned that the God 


hold a ſet of men in ſuch high eſtima- 
tion, for having no other merit than 


of theſe barbarians beholds the ſhed- that of thinking? They muſt certainly 
: ding of blood, not only of men, but regard reaſon as ſomething. very won- 
y of beaſts, with abhorrence! With what derful. | Rs OTIS 
horror was, J ſeized, when. I reflected A map has afingular way of think - 
that it waz; to the God of mercy theſe ing; ſpesks little; never laughs; re- 
g licentious prieſts made thoſe deteſted ſons perpetually 3 is proud, though 
; offeßings; Can theſe Cucipatas mean por; and, unable to ; purchaſe good 


to zppeaſe their diyinity by ſuch. ſacri- 

fees? Mult, not. 3 be even 
mofe offenſive to him than the crimes. 
of the offegder 8.1 Ah, Kanhuiſcap, 5 


how, deplorable is their error! 


. 


„LE TT ER. XVII. 
10 THE SAME. 


[7 OUR deſire of information, 


and, perplexes me., You aſk for ex - 
— 1 oofs of the diſco - 
veries bi have imparted to you. Your , 
doghts are ,excuſable, but I cannot 
an er your, requeſts. A ſhort time 
lince I, could have done it. I conceive 
matters eaſier than I can deſcribe them; 
and my mind, more docile than my 
bend — Fu ae it now ſees 
only, uncertainty. wo days ſince I 
was con ipced. that, t e earth was 
rouy! 1 am. at preſent perſuaded it is 
flat. Of theſe twa ideas my mind can 
form but ons that is indubitable; which 
18, that it cannot he at the ſame, time 
both round and flat. It is frequently, 
thus, that error leads go evidence. 
One of ia i men they call Philo- 
lophers informed me, .a few days ſince, 
that the ſun turns round the earth; I. 
belixyed it, for he convinced me that it 
was true, Another, ſoon after, came 


he has a right to be inſolent. 


my dear friend, at once pleaſes 


cloaths, diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his 
rags: this, man is a philoſopher, and 

Another, who is young, would turn 
philoſophy into a court lady : he dreſſes 


her in gorgeous apparel, and tricks her 


up. with paint and powder; ſhe is a 
laughing coquet, and her approach is 
announced by perfumes. Thoſe. who 
have been accuſtomed to judge by ap- 
pearances no longer knowiherꝰ the phi - 
loſopher appears to them as a fool. To 
ſuſpect him of thought, would be to 
ſuppoſe; that philoſophy was not con- 
ſtantly one and the ſame thing. 
Tais had the vapours, ſaid Alonze; 


ſhe mult aſſign a pretext for it. Phi 


* loſophy appeared to her- a plauſible 


one. She omitted nothing that might 


make her paſs for à philoſopher, and 
© ſoon began to think herſelf qualified 
caprice, miſanthropy, i and, pride, 


I Ju ified, her right.o that, title. No- 


thing was now wanting, but to find: + 
4 a lover who was as ſingular as her- 
4 ſelf. She has ſucces de. 
Tias and her lover compoſe an aea- 


demy: their caſtle is an obſervatory:- 


* Though already far advanced im life, 14 
Tais, in her garden, is Flora; in her 


balcony ſhe is Urania. Her lover, 


© aukward as well as whimſical, is a 
Celadon. What is there wanting ta 
« ſo ridiculous a ſcene? Spectators . 


„ Philoſophy, Kanbuiſcops in here leſs. ' | 


and told, me the contrary;; I then ſent the, art of thinking, than a ſingular 


for dhe former, and determined to be wap of thinking. The whole world = 
— th . are philoſophers but it ĩs net, youſee, 
A veryealy matter to appear doe 0 


the judge, betwren them. By what I. 
could learn | Wa their diſputes, it is 


: $ 
. 
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LETTER XVIII. 
10 THE SAME. 


MONG the infinite variety of 
wonders that continually attract 


my attention, nothing, Kanhuiſcap, 


ſurprizes me more than the behaviour 
of the Spaniards to their wives. The 
great pains they take to conceal them 
under an immenſe heap of cloaths, al- 


moſt inclines me to ſuppoſe that they 


are rather raviſhers than huſbands, 
What other motive can influence them, 
than the dread of having what they 
have ſtolen reclaimed by the lawful 
owners ? For what ſhame can men find 


in poſſeſſing; the gifts of love? 


Theſe barbarians are ignorant of the 
pleafure of being ſeen in the company 
of thoſe they love; of diſplaying to the 
whole univerſe the delicacy of their 


choice, of the value of their conqueſt ;_ 
to burn in publick thoſe fires. which 


were kindled in private; and to com- 


municate to a thouſand hearts the ho- 


mage due to beauty, and which can 
never be ſufficiently paid by one alone. 
Zilia! O my deareſt Zilia! Ye Gods, 


unjuſt and cruel! Why do ye yet de- 


prive me of her ſight? My looks, 


vnited with hers by tenderneſs and 
delight, ſhould teach theſe lifeleſs mor- 


tals, that there are no ornaments more 
recious than the chains of love. 


I believe, however, that jealouſy is 


the motive that induces the Spaniards 
ſo to conceal their wives; or, rather, 
that the perfidy of the women forces 
their huſbands to this tyranny, The 
conjugal oath is that which is the moſt 
readily ſworn; can we then be ſur- 
rn that it is ſo little regarded? 


here are here every day to be ſeen two 


rich heirs, who unite without affection, 
live together without love, and ſeparate 


| without regret. Though this ſtate may 


appear to be attended with but little 
anxiety, ir is, however, in itſelf unfor- 
tunate. To be loved by a wife may 
not be a happineſs, but it is an unhap- 
pineſs to be hated by her. 


|  Celibacy, which is enjoined by their 
_ religion, is not more ſcrupulouſly re- 


garded than conjugal fidelity; or, at 
moſt, only in appearance. There are 
here, as in the city of the Sun, virgins 
who devote themſelves to the Deity ; 


that one o 


contents. . 1 i 


they converſe, however, with the men, 
in a familiar way; a grate only fepa. | 


rates them, Now the uſe of this ſepa. 


ration J am unable to comprehend'; for 
if they have ſtrength enough to preſerve 
their virtue in the midſt of the conti.“ 


nual intercourſe they have with the men, 
of what uſe is the grate 3 and if love 

their hearts, what a 
weak obſtacle is ſuch an exciting ſepa. 
ration as gives the eyes leave to act, and 


takes poſſeſſion of 


the heart to ſpeak! 


On theſe virgins, who are called 
Nuns, a fort of Cucipatas are affiduons | 
in their attendance; and, under the pre. 


tence of inſpiring them with a pure 
deyotion, they excite and entourage in 


n 
them thoſe ſentiments of love to Which 
they become a prey. Art, which ap- 
pears not to have any place in their 
hearts, is by no means baniſhed from 


their looks and geſtures. A certain 
manner which is to be aſſumed with 
the veil, an humble mien, and a ſtudied 


attitude, are ſufficĩient to employ, dur- 


ing the fourth part of a year, the time, 


ſkilful than thoſe of others: they are 


pictures in which we ſee painted every 
Tenderneſs, 


ſentiment of the heart. 
innocence, languor, rage, grief, deſpair 


and pleaſure, are all there expreſſed- 
and if the curtain be for a moment 
dropped over the painting, it is only 
do give time for ſubſtituting another in 
How different is the laſt 
look of a religious, from that which 


it's place. 


preceded it! All this artifice is, how- 


the pains, and even the vigils of a gun. 
The eyes of theſe religious are alfo more 


_— 


ever, nothing more than the work of 
a ſingle man, A Cucipata has the di- 


rection of a manſion filled with nuns; 
who are all deſirous of pleaſing him. 
They become coquettes; and their di - 


rector, dull as he may naturally be, is 


obliged to aſſume an air of gallantry ; 
ratitude demands it, Sure of pleaſ- 


ing, he contrives freſh means to make 


himſelf beloved: he ſucceeds, and be · 


comes in a manner adored. The fol- 


lowing inſtances will be ſufficient ta 
direct your judgment, I am informed 

e theſe virgins has adorned 
the head of the image of the God of 


- the Spaniards with the hair of a monk. 


They have alſo ſhewn me part of a let · 


ter wrote by a nun to Father T— 
of which the following is nearly the 


«0 Jeſus! RS 


remorſeleſs in their cruelties. 
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0 Jeſus ! my father, how unjuſt you 
© are! God is my witneſs that 
father Ange does not for a moment 
« occupy my thoughts; and, far from 
being elevated by his ſermon even 
to an extaſy, (as you reproach me) 
« I was, during his whole diſcourſe, 
© employed in thinking only of you. 
Ves, father, one ſingle word from 
« you makes more impreſſion on my 
heart, on that heart which you fo 
little know, than all that Father Ange 
could ſay for whole years together; 
© even though it were in the little par- 
© lour of our Abbeſs, and that he 
© thought he was talking with her 
If my eyes ſeemed to brighten, it was 
© becauſe I was with you when he 
© preached, O that you could pene 
© trate my heart, that you might better 
© underſtand what I write, You came 
© into the parlour, and neglected to en- 
c yew after me. Have you, then, 
orgot me! Do you no longer re- 
member that —— You did not once 
© regard me during your whole viſit of 
t yelterday Will Heaven fo far in- 
© creaſe my affliction, as to deprive me 
* of the conſolations I receive from 
© you? For mercy's ſake, dear father, 
© do not abandon me in the diſtreſs you 
have now plunged me! I deſerve your 
« pity; and if you have no compaſſion 
© on me, you will ſoon hear no more 
© of the unfortunate Thereſa. 
© You will receive from the keeper 
* of our turning-box an almond-cake 
of my making. I incloſe in this 
© ſetter a billet that Siſter A—— wrote 
to Father Don X „which I found 
* means to intercept; I think it will 
afford you ſome entertainment. Oh! 
that —— The bell rings. Adieu l' 


After this, Kanhuiſcap, you cannot 


but allow that the Spaniards are as ri - 
diculous in their amours as they are 
It is 
only in the houſe of Alonzo, I believe, 
that juſtice and reaſon prevail. I am, 
however, unable to determine what 1 


ought to think of the behaviour of Zul- 


mira: it is too tender to be only the 
effect of art, and too affected to proceed 
wholly from the heart. | 


LET 'T-E R-XIX-- 
3 TO THE SAME. 
T2? think, is a profeſſion; to know 
4 ourſelves, an accompliſhment. It 
1 not for every man, Kanhuiſcap, to 


proceeds. 


read his own heart. There are herz 
certain philoſophers. who alone poſſeſs 
this knowledge ; or, rather, the art of 
confounding it. Far from endeavour- 
ing to corre& the paſſions, their only 
concern is to know whence they pro- 
ceed : and this ſcience, which ought to 
make the bad bluſh, ſerves only to in- 
form theſe people that they have one 
qualification the more, the unfruitful 
talent of knowing their own imperfec- 
tions, | | be, mw 
The Metaphyſicians, for that is the 
name of theſe philoſophers, diſtinguiſh 


in man three principles, the ſoul, the 


mind, and the heart; and all their 
ſcience tends. only to diſcover from 
which of theſe ſuch or ſuch an action 
This information once oh- 
tained, their arrogance becomes incon- 
ceivable. Virtue is not (if I may be 
be ſo to expreſs myſelf) any 
onger made for them: they think it 


ſufficient to know what produces it; 


and frequently reſemble thoſe who are 
diſguſted with a liquor which is excel- 
lent in itſelf, hecauſe it comes from a 
country but little eſteemed. It is from 
the ſame cauſe, that the metaphyſician, 
intoxicated with a ſcience that he deems 
wonderful, omits no opportunity of diſ- 
playing his knowledge, If he writes 
to his miſtrels, his letter is only a pre- 
ciſe analyſis of the minuteſt facultics of 
his ſoul. She thinks herſelf obliged to 
anſwer him in the ſame ſtyle; and they | 
confuſe each other with chimerical diſ- 
tinctions and expreſſions, which, though 
cuſtom has authorized, it has by ng 
means rendered intelligible. | 
Your own reflections on the manners 
of the Spaniards will eaſily lead yo 
to diſcover the propriety of thoſe whic 
I have made. | 1 
O that my heart were free, my ge- 
nerous friend! I could then paint with 


more force thoſe thoughts which have, 


at preſent, no other order than what my 
preſent agitation allows. The time 
approaches when my miſeries will have 
an end: Zilia will at length appear . 

my impatient ſight! The thought © 
that pleaſure diſorders my reaſon. 1 
fly to meet her! I behold her partici 
ate in my anxieties and my pleaſures ! 
he tender tears flow faſt from oureyes, 
Again united after our misfqrtunes———— 
O Kanhuiſcap, how is my ſoul aſſſicted ! 
In what a horrid ſtate will ſhe find mel 
The wretched ſlave of a barbariany 
whoſe fetters ſhe too perhaps bears at 
L the 


ſhe remember her 
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the court of a haughty conqueror, can 

Free? can ſhe think 
that he till lives? She is in bondage: 
can ſhe imagine thatobſtacles ſufficiently 
ſtrong have been able —— O Kan- 
huiſcap, what ought I to expect? What 
Tot is reſerved for me? When I was 
worthy of her, cruel Gods! you ſnatch- 
ed her from my arms: ſhall I only find 
her again to be a freſh witneſs of my 
diſgrace! And thou, barbarous ele- 


ment, which art to reſtore me the ob- 


ject of my love, canſt thou allo reſtore 
me wy glory? PE ne”, 


LETTER XX. 
TO THE SAME 


| HAT cruel power has ſnatched 
* me from the darkneſs of the 
grave? What ungenerous pity has made 
me again behold the deteſted light? 
Kanhuiſcap, my misfortunes increaſe 
with my days, and my ſtrength is aug- 
mented with the exceſs of my miſery 
——Zilis is no more! O horrid 


deſpair! O cruel remembrance! Zilia is 


no more! and I ftill breathe! fill can 
theſe hands, which grief ſhould bind, 
form thoſe knots which miſery attends, 
which tears bedew, and which are con- 
veyed to thee by deſpair. | 
The ſun has in vain performed a 


| third part of his courſe fince you pier- 
ced my heart with that moſt fatal ſtroke. 


In vain has deſpondency, a total de- 
jection, till this day poſſeſſed my ſoul; 
my grief, ineffectually reftrained, has 
become only the more violent. I have 
loſt my Zilia! An immenſe ſpace of 
time ſeemed before to divide us; but at 
this moment loſe her for ever. 
The terrible ſtroke that ſnatched her 
from me, the perfidious element that 
ſurrounds her, p:elent themſelves to m 
diſtracted imagination. I fee my Zi- 


lia borne on the hideous waves 
The ſun retires with horror behind the 


thickeſt clouds; the ſea opens to hide 
it's crime from that Divinity, but it 
cannot conceal her from me. Through 


the waters I behold my Zilia——her 


eyes—her boſom—a livid paleneſs—— 


O my friend! ——inexorable death. 


death that flies from me——Ye Gods 
more cruel in your indulgence than in 
25 puniſhments ! why do ye ſtill ſuf- 
er me to live? Will you never unite 


| bole whom yet you can never divide? 


In vain, Kanhuiſcap, do I cal 
death ; the barbarian les from hoes ke 
is deaf-to my voice, and reſerves his 
darts for thoſe who would avoid them. 
Lilia, my beloved Zilial! liſten to my 
cries ; behold my flowing tears: thoy, 

alas] haſt none; Tonly live to ſhed them] 
O that T could drown myſelf in the tor- 
rent that flows from my eyes !J——yh 

am Iincapable. Ah] you have none, 
ſoul of my ſoul !——You——my hands 
will no longer lend me their aſſiſtance 
l ſink under my afflition——hox. 

rid deſpair tears love an 
unuſual coldneſs— Zilia l Kan- 
huiſcap——Zilia! "ORE" 


LETTER XXI. 


TO THE SAME. 


| HAT), Kanhuiſcap, will be 
VV your aſtoniſhment, when theſs 
knots, which my hands' are ſcarce able 
fo form, ſhall inform you that I yet 
live! My grief, my deſpair, the time 
which has elapſed ſince you laſt heard 
from me, muſt together have aſſured 
you that I was no more. Diſmiſs the 
anxieties which are due to friendſhip, 


' to eſteem, and to misfortune; and ſuffer 


not my weakneſs to make you deplore 
my preſent exiſtence. The loſs of Zilia 
ſhould have put a period to my being. 
The Gods, who would have forgiven 
me the crime of ſeeking my death, 
have taken from me the power of com- 
mitting it. | R 

© Subdued by grief, hardly did I per- 
ceive the approach of death, who came 
at length to releaſe me. I was ſeized 
by a angerous diſeaſe, which would 
have ſpeedily conveyed me to the tomb, 
had not the unfortunate interpoſitiont 
of Alonzo protracted my duration. 

I breathe'; but it is only to be a prey 
to the moſt cruel anxieties. In my pre- 
ſent horrid ſtate, every thing diſguſts 
me. The friendſhip of Alonzo, the 
grief of Zulmira, their attention, their 
tears; all ſerve only to afflict me. 

Alone in the midſt of mankind, I 
diſcern thoſe who ſurround ine, only to 
fly from them, May a friend leſs un- 
fortunate, Kanhuifcap, be the recom- 
pence of thy virtue! Lam too diſtracted 
a lover to be a rational friend. Can 
taſte the ſweets of friendſhip, may” 
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am oppreſſed with the eruelleſt tor- 
ments? 


LETTER XXII. 


o THE SAME. 
| gore HIP, Kanhuiſcap, has at 
length reſtored me to thee, to my- 
ſelf, Too much affected by my grief, 
Alonzo would diſſipate, or at leaſt ſhare 
it with me: for this purpoſe he conveyed 
me to his country-ſeat, a few miles diſ- 
tant from Madrid. I there found the 
latisfaction of meeting with every thing. 
ſaitable to the dejection of my mind. 
A wood, in the neighbourhood of 
Alonzo's villa, has long been the ſecret 
depoſitary of my woes; where I can 
behold no object but what ſeems calcu-, 
lated to nouriſh my deſpondency. Tre- 
mendous rocks; huge mountains, deſti- 
tute of verdurez thick ſtreams, fſlow- 
pacing over their muddy beds; dark 
pines, whoſe gloomy branches ſeem to 
reach the clouds; parched grafs, and 
withered flowers; adders, and croak- 
ing ravens, were the ſole witneſſes of 
my tears. * | 3 8 
Regardleſs of my intreaties, Alonzo 
ſoon drew me from thele gloomy ſcenes. 
It was then that I diſcovered how much 
our misfortunes. are capable of being 
alleviated by ſympathy, and how much 
[ owed to the tender cares of Zulmira 
and Alonzo, Where, Kanhuiſcap, 
ſhall I find colours powerful endugh to 
paint the grief that my mifery occa- 
honed them ? Zulmira, the tender Zul- 
mira, graced my misfortunes with her 
tears; her affliction was little leſs than 
my own, Pale and dejected, her eyes 
never met mine but they flowed with 
grief; while Alonzo tenderly deplored 
my unhappy fate, ' | 


1 


LETTER XXII. 
TO THE SAME. 


7. ULMIR A, whoſe cares centered | 
all in the wretchedneſs of Aza; 
Zulmira, who partook 'in my griefs, 
and who trembled for my life, is her- 
ſelf on the brink of the grave! every 
moment a ents her Ka er, and 
threatens her diffolution! Vie ding, at 


length, to the tender intreaties of her 


father, who lai groaning at her feet. EY 


hopeleſs of affording her any relief, 
and perhaps ſtill more influenced by 
the emotions of her heart, _ 
ſpoke. It is thy friend, it is Axa! 
whom misfortune will never forſake; it 
is that wretch whoſe diſtracted heart 
knows only deſpair, and whoſe whole 
maſs of blood is changed by love into 
a baneful poiſon, 'who has occaſioned 
this misfortune. PLE ON 
It is I who have taken Zulmira from 
her father, from my friend. She loves 
me; ſhe dies !—Alonzo follows her 
Zilia is no more! | 
I have felt for thy griefs, ſaid the 
diſtrated father; come and partake of 
mine! Come, and give me back my 
© life; come, and reſtore me my child. 
© Unhappy man! whoſe miſeries I la- 
© ment -at the very inſtant I implore 
© thee to alleviate my own. Be not in- 
« ſenſible to friendſhip; ſtill is it in thy 


© power: the moſt amiable of virtues _ 
© cannot injufe thy love. Come, fol- 


low me!*. At theſe words, which 
were interrupted by deep ſighs, he led 


me to the apartment of his daughter. 


Filled with horror and dejection, I 
enteted trembling. The paleneſs of 
death was ſpread over her countenace; 
but her languid eyes were reanimated 
at the ſight of me: my preſence ſeemed 


to give new life to the unfortunate 


* 


Zulmira. Serge 
I die, ' ſaid ſhe to me in faultering 
accents; I ſhall never ſee thee more; 
« that is all my grief. At leaſt, Axa, 
© while I yet live, ſuffer me to ſay 
© IT love thee. I can—— Yes; femem 
© ber that Zulmira carries with her to 
« the grave that love which the eould 
© not concealz which her looks, her 
actions, have ſo often declared; and 
© which thy indifference has, at laſſ. : 
But I cannot reproach thee; thy ſen- 
« ſibility would have proved thy infides' 
© lity. Devoted to another, death only 
can ſeparate ye: it ſhall never diveſt 
© me of the love I bear thee; I prefer 
© jt to the cure of a miſery I chertitr; 
ed her hand toward me; her ſpirits de- 
ſerted her; ſhe fell; her eyes doſed 


But while I reproached myſelf with her 


death, and added my anxieties to thoſe 
of her diſtracted father,  the''cares/ of 
others had brought her back to life“ 
Her eyes opened again ; 'and; thou 
ſtill darkened with deſpondency, the 
ps = | fixed 
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fixed them on me, expreſſive. of the 
tandereſt lobe. Aza! Aza!* exclaim- 
ed ſhe again, © do not hate me!' I fell 
at her feet, melted by her diſtreſs. A 
gleam of joy ſhone for a moment in her 
countenance z but, incapable of bearing 
the various emotions of her mind, ſhe 
again fainted under them. I was forced 
from her preſence, to ſave her from a 
repetition of ſuch dangerous agitations, 

What, Kanhuiſcap, are your thoughts 
of theſe new misfortunes to which I am 


a victim; of the miſery which I cauſe 


to thoſe to whom I owe the greateſt ob- 
ligations ? This new grief is arrived in 
addition to what J felt in the gloomy 
deſart, where love, deſpair, and death, 
were my conſtant companions. - 


LETTER XXIV. 
10 THE SAME, | 


IEE lot of Alonzo, my Kanhuiſ- 
cap, 1s changed; the grief which 
oppreſſed him has given place to joy. 
Tulmira, from the borders of the grave, 
| Is reſtored to life. She is no longer that 
Zulmira whom deſpair had reduced to 
the brink of diſſolution; her eyes, now 


reanimated, diſplay, in the fulleſt luſtre, 


the graces which adorn her, 


Though I admire her reviving 


charms, can you believeit? far from 
talking to me of love, ſhe ſeems con- 

founded at the confeſſion which tas eſ- 
caped her, and her looks are caſt down 
when her eyes encounter mine. My 
pains were ſuſpended z but, alas ! how 
ſhort the xeſpite. Zilia, my deareſt Zi- 
lia! can I be diverted from my grief? 
Forgive the moments J have ſtolen from 


thee: all that yet remain ſhall be con- 


ſecrated to my wretchedneſs. 


Do not imagine, Kanhuiſcap, that 


the fears of Alonzo for Zulmira can 


ever ſhake my conſtancy. In vain does 
he repreſent to me the power of Aza 


over the heart of his daughter, the joy 
he would derive from our union, and 
the death that muſt follow a ſeparation; 
ne ſilent before this unhappy fa- 

er: my heart, faithful to my love, 
is firm, and determined for Zilia. No! 
in vain does Alonzo, about to depart 
for that unfortunate country which ſhall 
never more behold my Zilia, offer me 
that power which his unjuſt ſovereign 


has given him over my people. It would 
be to acknowledge a tyrant, to avail 
myſelf of his authority. My hands may 
be loaded with irons, but they ſhall not 
fetter my heart. I will ever entertain 
for the barbarous ruler of the Spayi. 
ards that hatred which I owe to the 
chief among a people who have been 
the cauſe of all my miſeries, and thoſe 
of my unhappy country. 


LETTER XXV. 
10 THE SAME. 


M* eyes are opened, Kanhuiſcap: 
the flames of love yield, with- 
out being extinguiſhed, to the torch of 
reaſon, 


O immortal flames that devour my 


boſom! Zilia, thou of whoſe image 


nothing can deprive me; thou, whom 
a cruel deſtiny has ſnatched from me 
for ever, be not offended, if the de- 
fire of ſeeking vengeance for thee ex 
cites me to betray thee. | 


No longer tell me, Kanhuiſcap, of 


what I owe to my people and my fa- 
ther, I nolonger talk of the tyranny 
of the Spaniards. Can I forget my 
misfortunes, and their crimes ! They 
have coſt me too dear. 
membrance awakens my fury. It is 
done ; I conſent.. I go to unite my- 
ſelf with Zulmira : Alonzo, I have 
given thee that promiſe. Can it be a 
crime to CES in poſſeſſion of 
an error that delights her? She thinks 
that ſhe triumphs over my heart. Ah! 
far from undeceiving. her, let her en- 
joy her imaginary bliſs ! Let her 
It is by this mean only that I can a- 
venge my oppreſſed people and myſelf. 
No ſooner ſhall our union be accom- 


pliſhed, than I depart for the land of 


the Sun; that deſoſated country whoſe 
miſeries you deſcribe to me. There 
ſhall I purſue that vengeance, the vio- 
lent tranſports of which I am now obli- 
ged to ſuppreſs. On a perfidious peo- 
ple will I hurl my fury. Reduced 


to the baſe condition of a wretched flavey. 


and forced for the firſt time to diſſem- 
ble, I go to puniſh the Spaniards for 
my deception, and for their offences : 
but the family of Alonzo ſhall enjoy 


every thing a greatful heart can beſtow, 
all the homage which is due to virtue. 


LETTER 


That cruel re- 


c 
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LETTER xxvl. 
TO THE SAME, 


XJERE you, Kanhuiſcap, one of 


| thoſe men who are governed | 
by prejudice, I ſhould imagine your 


ſurprize, when you was told by an Inca 
that he no longer adored the Sun, I 


ſhould hear you complain to that Jumi- 


nary for the light he till afforded me; 


and to yourſelf, for the trouble of com- 


municating your ſentiments. You would: 
be aſtoniſhed that, unfaithful to my 
God, friendſhip, that virtue of which 
the vicious have no conception, could 
ſtill dwell in my breaſt. But fortified 
again thoſe prejudices which were 


taught you as virtues, you require of a 


Peruvian only the love of his country, 
of virtue and of freedom. From you 
Lexpect juſter reproaches. You will 
perhaps be ſurprized, and with reaſon, 
to ſee me abandon a worſhip that ap- 
peared to me irrational, and ſeem at 


the ſame time zealous for a religion of 


which 1 have pointed out to you the 
abſurdity. This objection I have my- 
ſelf already made: but it preſently va- 
niſned, when I was informed that the 
law,which I had the audacity to cenſure, 
was dictated by that God who was the 


Author of our being! Of what conſe- 
- quence, indeed, is the particular mode 
_ of worſhip, if it be enjoined by him to 
whom it is rendered? On this ſingle 
principle, I bluſh not to conform to thoſe 
ceremonies which I formerly condemn- 


ed. How great, how aweful, are the 
works of the Supreme Being! Could 
ou read, Kanhniſcap, thoſe divine 
ooks that have been communicated to 
me, what wiſdom, what power, what 
immenſity, would you there diſcover ! 
You would there readily diſcern the 
hand of the Divinity. Thoſe inſur- 


mountable contradictions which at firſt 


appeared to me in the diſpenſations of 
that power, are here clearly juſtified, It 
18 not ſo, however, with reſpect to the 


conduct of theſe men towards their God. 


Do not imagine, credulous as we are, 


1 wrote this merely on the report of a 


prick : I have too much experienced the 
allhood of our Cucipatas, to credit the 
fables of thoſe who reſemble them. 

: The rank which they hold inall na- 
tions, induces them to practiſe deceit ; 
ler their grandeur is frequently found- 


which ſhe has a legal right. 


edon nothing but the errors of ambi- 
tious people: it would be too dear a pur- 
chaſe for them, were the empire of the 
world to be obtained by virtue only 3 
they are much better pleaſed to obtaia 
it by impoſture. 7 = 


LETTER XXVIL 
TO THE SAME, 


T is done, Kanhuiſcap: Tulmira 
now attends me. I go to the altar. 
Vou ſee me already there; but do you 
ſee the remorſe that attends me? Do 
you behold the altars tremble at the 
ſight of a perjurer ? The ſhade of Zilia, 
bloody Bat, yl ere enlightens theſe 
nuptials with a mournful torch; and, 
in a reproaching tone, ſhe ſays, © Is this 
© the faith that you have ſworn to me? 
© Perfidious! Is this the love that 
© ſhould reanimate my aſhes ? You love 
* me, you ſay, and yet you give- your 
© hand to Zulmira. You love me, 
* traitor, and you yet give to another 
© that bleſſing which I could never en- 
joy! Did J yet live What tortures, 
Kanhuiſcap, rend my breaft? I hear 
the injured Zulmira demand a heart to 
I ſee my 
father and my people bending under a 
cruel yoke, and calling on me to be their 
deliverer. Then I remember my pro- 
miſe I go to fulfil it. | 


* 


LETTER XXVIII. 
TO THE SAME, 


ILIA ſtill lives! Where can I find 
a meſſenger ſwift enough to com- 
municate to you the excels of of joy ! 
Kanhuiſcap, you who have felt my 
griefs, participate in the tranſports of 
my ſoul. O that the flames which now 
glow in my boſom could fly and im- 
por to thine the overflowings of my fe- 
A | 
The ſea—our enemies—death—no, 
nothing has taken from me the object 
of my love. She lives ! ſhe loves mel 
Think, then, what are my tranſports | 
Brought into a neighbouring ſtate called 
France, Zilia has experienced no miſ- 
fortune but that of our ſeparation, and 
her. apprehenſions from the uncertainty 
of my tate. How do che Gods — 
| e 


” 


the Spaniards. 


Every thing was ready to unite me- 
with Tulmira; I was going, O ye 
Gods | when I heard that Zilia ſtill 
lived, and that ſhe would ſhortly be 
No obftacle can keep her 

From mie: I ſhall again behold: her. 
From her lips ſhall I hear thoſe tender 
fentiments which her hands have traced, 


with me. 


and at her feet ſhall I—-—O Heavens 


I tremble at the idea of that which con- 
Kitutes all my felicity. My happineſs 
confounds me. Zilia is coming into 
the midſt of her enemies New dan- 
gers — he ſhall not come: I will 
fly to prevent her. What can hinder 
me? The Gods have diſengaged me 


from Alonzo and Zulmira. Zilia ſtill 


lives. I receive her from the hands of 
virtue. In vain did gratitude, eſteem, | 
and friendſhip, eſpouſe the cauſe of De- 
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the virtuous! A generous Frenchman 
has delivered her from the barbarity of 


_ Felicity. 


terville, her deliverer ; ſhe oppoſed them 
with our love, ane them to 
yield. Glorious ſtruggle! How greatly 
do I admire the effort ! 
Rifles his love; he forgets the rights he 

| had over her; and, behold: his genero- 


 Gty! he unites us for ever! 


Zilia ! Zilia! I go to drink deep of 
I fly to meet her, to behold 
her, and to die with pleaſure at her 


Deterville © 


beet? 


LETTER XXIX, 
ro nE SAME, 

but her. Expect not that I ſhould ex- 
preſs to yau thoſe tranſports, thoſe ex · 


tatick delights, in which I was abſorbed 


the moment ſhe appeared to my fight. 


It were neceſſary, to conceive'them, that 


you loved Zilia as I do. 


Muſt new torments yet invade a feli - 


city ſo pure? Is there, then, no interval 
between pleaſure and pain? After ſuch 


voluptuous delights, a thouſand tor- 
tures rend my heart, My tenderneſs 
is odious to me; and while I am moſt 
deſirous not to love, I am poſſeſſed with 


all-it's fury. 


I bave borne the grief occaſioned by 
the loſs. of Zilia; but I cannot bear that 


ou muſt accuſe Zilia only, my 
dear friend, for my ſilence. I 
have ſeen her, and I have ſeen nothing 


which I now feel. She loves me ys 
more 0 diſtracting thought! When 
I behold her, love pours into my ſoul; 
with one hand pleafare, with the other 
torture, TY 
In the firſt tranſports of a happineſy” 
ſo pure, that I am incapable of expreſg. 
ing the delight which attended it, Zilia 
ſtole from my arms, to read a letter 
which was given her by the young 
perſon who had conducted me to her. 
Diſordered, afflicted, melted ! the tears: 
which ſhe had juſt given to joy, flowed 
now only for grief. She bathed the 
fatal letter with her tears“ Her grief 
alarmed me. The ingrate taſted plea. 
ſure. The grief of which I had par- 
taken was the triumph of my rival. 
Deterville, that deliverer whoſe praiſe 
the letters of Zilia had ſo frequently 
repeated, had written it, and it was dic- 
tated by the moſt lively paſſion. By re- 
tiring from Zilia after he had given her 
to his rival, he had compleated his own. 
generoſity, and her affliction. She ex- 
plained to me with delight expreſſions 
that were more than acknowledgments; 
ſhe forced me to admire thoſe virtues 
which at that cruel moment infficted- 
mortal wounds. My grief now ſought 
aid from a 3 indifference: I 
ſoon abſented myſelf from Zilia. Filled 
with deſpair, from which nothing can 
deliver me, every reflection that I make 
is a new miſery it takes from me my 
hope, my comfort: I have loſt the heart 
of Zilia! that hear. I cannot bear 
the thought. My rival will be happyl 
—— Ah! it is too much to think that 


he deferves that happineſs! 


Horrid Jealoufy i Thy cruel aſps 


have ſtolen on my heart. A thouſand 


fears Black ſuſpicions —— Zilia, 
her virtues, her tenderneſs, her beauty 
— Perhaps my injuſtice—all agitate, 
all torment me 1 am loſt——]t is in 
vain that my grief conceals itſelf under 
an apparent tranquillity, Fain would 
I ſpeak,” complain, accuſe—Still am I 
ſilent. What Can I ſay to Zilia? Can 
I reproach her with having inſpired 
Deterville with a love that proceeds 


from virtue? She does not enjoy 


his tenderneſ But why heap on him 
thoſe praiſes? Why inceſſantly repeat- 
ing his eulogy? Love, thou {ſource 
of my 2 oughteſt thou too to be 
that of my miſcries? | 


LETTER 


LETTER XXX. 
To THE SAME, 


XLX7 HERE am], Kanhuiſcap? By 
what torments am I purſued.? 
My brain burns with the moſt cruel 
fury. Zilia! perfidious Zilia! pale and 
deſected, laments the abſence of my 
rival. Deterville, by flying, has ob- 
tained the victory. Heavens l on whom 
ſhall my rage deſcend? He is beloved, 
Kanhuiſcap! every thing tells me fo, 
The inhuman attempts not to conceal 


her infidelity. Precious remains of 


innocence! though ſhe knows her crime, 


ſhe deteſts hypocriſy. I read her per- 


jury in her eyes; her lips even dare to 
avow it, by repeating inceſſantly the 


name that I abhor. Whither fhall 1 


fly? When preſent with Zilia, I ſuffer 

horrible torments ; and abſent from her, 
6. Bae 

; Seduced by the ſweetneſs of her looks, 

ſhe ſpreads for an inftant tranquillity 


Over my mind; then I think ſhe loves 


me: that thought throws me into an 
extaſy which deprives me of reaſon. 
I recover myſelf, and would ſpeak. I 
begin, break off, am ſilent. The ſen- 


timents that by turns poſſeſs my heart, 


trouble and confound me. I am un- 
able to expreſs myſelf, A fatal re- 


 membrance—Deterville—a figh from 


Zilia—reanimate thoſe tranſports which 
'T would in vain calm. Even the ſhades 
of night are incapable of ſcreening me 
from their violence. If I for a moment 
abandon myſelf to ſleep, the faithleſs 
Lilia ſnatches me away. I ſee Deter- 
ville at her feet; the liſtens to him with 
pleaſure. Frighted ſleep flies me; the 


ay offers me freſh griefs. For ever 


devoted to the fury of Jealouſy, his 
flames have even dried up my tears. 
Zilia! Zilia! how great are the evils 
which ſpring from ſo much love? I 


adore thee! I offend thee! O Heavens, 
] loſe ther! CV 


— 


LE. T TER XX,. 
Fo TH eng. 
"EP FEY A —tove—Drterville—feial 


—þ jealouſy! What diſtraction! A 
mist hides from me even the names I 


dhe, Nanhuifczp, I no longer know 
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| myſelf, In the fury of the blackeſt 


jealonſy, I have armed myſelf with 
darts, with which I have pierced the 
heart of Zilia. She had written to De- 


teryille; the letter was ſtill in her hand; 


a fatal moment diſordered my reafon z 


1 formed the maſt raſh projeRt——My 


promiſe, the religion I have'embraced, 


all things prompted me. The” moſt 
trifling pretences appeared to me equi- 


table commandments for deſerting her. 
I have pronounced the inhuman ſen- 
tence. * Cruel adieu What a mo- 


- ment—— Could I do it! Yes, Kan- 
huiſcap, I fled from Zilia. Zilia at my 


feet, with groans, to which mine were 
jolt ready to reply——Neterville!— 

at a remembrance! Filled with 
fury, I tore myſelf from her arms; but 
ſoon, yainly. perfifting, T wiſhed to re- 
turn—all things oppoſe— dare not 


refiſlt——Gods? what have I done? Ho 
' ſhameful is the diſtreſs! How horrible 


the repentange! 


LETTER xxx. 
| TO THE SAME. 


NE ASE to wonder at my 


4 filence, Could the eruel ſtate of my 


heart permit me to inform you ſooner 
of my condition? Think not that, di- 
ſtrated by remorſe, I ſtill reproach my- 
felf with unjuſt ſuſpicions, It is Zilia, 


it is her cruel heart, and not mine, 


which they ought to devour. Ves, 
Kanhuiſcap, her ſighs, her.tears, and 


groans, were only the effects of ſname; 


traces that virtue, in flying from us, 
ſtill leaves on our hearts: it is to efface 


them that ſhe cruelly refuſes to ſee me 
again. Her obſtinacy has driven me 
far diſtant from her. Retired to the 


extremity of the fame city, wholly un- 
known, and totally devoted to grief 
and misfortunes, I labour to forget the 
ingrate I adore, Ineffectual endeavours! 


Love, in ſpite of ourſelves, ſteals into 
the heart; and there too, in ſpite of us, 
he cruelly dwells, Vainly would I ſtrive 
to force him thence A fupports 
"him; and when I fe 

loufy, Love (till holds him there. 

foul, wretched ſport of theſe two paſ- 


to baniſh jJea- 


ſions, is divided between tenderneſs and 
rage, Sometimes I reproach my ſu- 
2 and ſometimes my love. Can 


be charmed with an ungrateful wo- 


man ? 
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man? Can J forget her whom I adore? 
But whatever may be my love, nothing 
can excuſe her. Would ſhe had hated 
me! We can pardon hatred, but per- 
fidy never. 

Alonzo's ſolicitude and friendfhip 
have diſcovered the retreat, where grief, 
and all the deſtructive evils to which 


human nature is liable, had driven 


me. Zulmira, whoſe letter I have this 
moment received, loads me with re- 
proaches. I appear in her eyes as an 
ungrateful wretch, whom neither pro- 
miles nor tears can recal. I have only 
Freed her from the arms of death, to de- 
Jiver her to more cruel torments. She 
will come, ſhe ſays, and ſignalize in 
France her fury and my perfidy ; ſhe 
will avenge her father and her love. 
Every word of her letter is a dart that 
pierces my boiom, I know too well 
the power of deſpair, not to dread it's 
| effects. Zilia is the unfortunate ob- 
ject of her rage: bathed in her blood, 
Zulmira will appear before me. Aveng- 
ing Gods! is it thus that you leave to 
crimes the care of their puniſhments ? 

Stop thy hand, Zulmira! pour on me 


all thy fury! Let the apoſtate enjoy a 


life of which remorſe will be his ſuffi- 
cient puniſhment, Thus wilt thou, in- 
feed, ſignalize thy vengeance. 


But, O Heavens! Zilia is in the arms 


of a rival! Wretch that I am, I 
7roan and tremble for her, while the 
ingrate is betraying me. Oppreſſed by 
the weight of evils, my body ſinks 
under it's weakneſs; while the perfidi- 
ous, triumphing even over her remorſe, 
recals my rival. Wretch that I am! 
I breathe———1I ſtill exiſt! But what mi- 
ſery to exiſt, when we only live to ſuffer ! 


LETTER XXXIIL 


TO THE SAME, 


TX 7 HAT have I faid ? What hor- 


ror ſurrounds me? Know my 
| ſhame, Kanhuiſcap, and, if poſſible, my 
remorſe, before you are informed of my 
crime. Odious to myſelf, I will now 
lay it open to your view. Ceaſe to la- 
ment my misfortunes; but compleat 
them by your hatred. ey | 

Zilia is void of all guilt: even the 
idea is an injury to her. 

You are not ignorant of my ſuſpi- 
cions; their injuſtice will tell you my 


knots which 1 form. 
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miſery, which can never have an end; 
ſomething unexpected will forever ati, 
After the perfidy of Zilia, could yon 
have imagined that Heaven would haye 
devoted me to new torments ? Couty 
you have ſuppoſed that her innocence, 
which ought to render me happy, would 
have proved a ſource of the molt bitter 
torments? To what errors have I been 
a prey | What clouds have obſcured my 
reaſon ?—Ziha could deceive me- 
could think it !—-She will ſee me no 
more. My remembrance is odious to 
her: ſhe loved me too much not to 
hate me. Abandoned to my wretched. 
nels, friendſhip, confidence, nothing 
can alleviate my miſeries: they will 
poiſon thy heart with their contagion, 
and yet mine will find no relief, 

In vain does Zulmira, diveſted of her 
fury, aſſure me that ſhe has offered it 
as a ſacrifice to my repoſe and felicity: 
retired to a houſe of virgins, ſhe has 
conſecrated to her God, and to my hap- 
pineſs, her life, and the flower of her 
days. | 


Zulmira! generous Zulmira ! canſt 


thou renounce thy vengeance? Alas! 
were thy heart cruel, whai pleaſure 
would it find in my horrid ſufferings! 
It is, then, only to myſelf, to the 
baſeneſs of my ſentiments, that I owe 
the misfortunes I endure. Nothing 
was wanting to make me compleatly 
miſerable, but to be myſelf the cauſe: 
and this, behold, I am. Zilia loved 
me; I ſaw it; my happineſs was ſure. 
Her tenderneſs! her ſentiments! my 
felicity ! ought they to have been all 
ſacrificed to a mean ſuſpicion? O fatal 
deſpair! I fled from Zilia. It was J 
———-Generous friend, can you conceive 
my preſent ſtate ? Can I myſelf con- 
ceive it? Remorſe, love, and deſpair, 
contend for my heart; they are all eager 


to devour it. 


LETTER XXXIV. 
5 0 ZILIA. 


1 dread of diſpleaſing you ſtill 
keeps in my trembling hands the 
Thoſe knots, 
Zilia, which were once conſolation and 
joy, are now twined by grief and de- 


 ſpair, 


Think not that I would conceal my 
crime from your eyes: diſtracted wit 
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anxiety. for having believed you un- 
faithfal, how ſhould I preſume to juſ- 
' tify it? But am I not ſufficienily pu- 
niſhed? What remorſe l——— The rex 
morſe of a lover who adores you. Ah! 
you would hate me Have I not rather 
merited your contempt than your ha- 
tred? _ ; 2 5 
For a moment reflect on all my mis- 
fortunes. Barbarians ſnatched you 
from my love at the moment it ſhould 
have been crowned with ſucceſs; arm- 
ed for your defence, I fell, and was 
loaded with ignominious chains... Con- 
veyed to their country, the waves on 
which we floated, ſupported for a time, 
it is true, all my hopes; I lived only 
by them; my heart went with you. 
Your raviſhers being ſwallowed up by 
the ſea, plunged me into the cruelleſt 
error: that which I thought had de- 
ſtroyed thee, could not deſtroy my love. 
Grief augmented my paſſion; I would 
have died to follow thee, I only lived 
to avenge thee. I eſſayed every thing. 
IT would have facrificed even my very 
oaths, and have united myſelf, in de- 
fiance of a thouſand remorſes, with a 
Spaniſh woman, to have purchaſed, at 
that price, my liberty and my ven- 
geance; when, on a ſudden, O un- 
hoped for felicity ! I learned that you 
yet lived, that you yet loved me. O 
too pleaſing remembrance! I flew, to 
you; to happineſs the moſt pure, the 
moſt extatick Ah, vain hope! Cruel 
reverſe! Scarce had I enjoyed the firſt 
tranſports with which thy ſight inſp:red 
me, when a fatal poiſon, of which thy 
heart is too pure to know the pangs, 
ſeized on my ſoul : the moſt rancorous 
ſerpents of jealouſy devoured my heart, 
that heart which was formed only for 
the love of thee. : 
Gratitude, the moſt amiable of vir- 
tues, gave riſe to my ſuſpicions. What 
vou owed to Deterville I perſuaded my- 
{cit he had obtained; I imagined that 
your virtue had been confounded with 
your duty, I thought— Theſe 
were fatal ideas which poiſoned our firſt 
tranſports. You was unable, even in 
the boſom of love, to forget friendſhip; 
I forgot virtue. The e of De- 
terville, his letter, the ſentiments it ex- 
preſſed, the concern it gave you, the 
grief you ſhewed for the loſs of your 
deliverer; all theſe I attributed to the 


a 


dear to me even as love. 


* 
2 * 


ſentiment that T felt, and that I ſtill 
feel; in a word, to love. 

I concealed in my boſom the fires 
that conſymed it. What was the con- 
ſequence? From ſuſpicion I ſoon paſſed 
to a certainty of your perfidy; I even 
meditated it's puniſnment. I would 


not employ reproaches, I thought you _ 
.unworthy of them. Iwill not endea- _ 


vour to conceal my crimes: truth is as 
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I would have returned to Spain for 


the performance of a promiſe jto,whigh 


my former oath had engaged me. Re- 
pentance ſgon followed that rage which 
had informed you of my crime; I-yainly 


endeavoured to undeceiye you reſpect- 


ing a reſolution which love had de- 
ſtroyed al moſſ the inſtant. it was formed. 


Vour determination not to ſee me re- 


vived my fury. Again abandoned to 


jealouſy, I fled you; but, far from 


going to Madrid, to compleat a crime 


which my ſoul deteſted, as you. was in- 
duced to believe; ſinking under, the 


weight of my, misfortunes, I ſought in 
ſolitude, in an eſtrangement from man- 
kind, that peace which tranquillity, of 
mind can alone afford; Overcome hy 
my diſtreſs, the powers of life ſorſook 


me. Abſent from you ſo long, ſhall;I, 


Zilia, in ſpite of myſelf, avow itz all 
my faculties were exerted in reviling 
you! I imagined I ſaw you, pleaſed 
with my flight, recal my rival; 

thought I ſaw Alas! you know 


my offence, but you know not my pu- 


niſhment; it ſurpaſſes even my ciime, 
Ah, Zilia! could the exceſs of love 
effect it? No, I can no more be guilty, 
Think not that I ſeek to move your 
pity, that were too little for my ten- 
derneſs. Give me back, Zilia, your 
love—or give me nothing. 3 

Liſten to the love that ought ſtill to 
ſpeak in your heart: ſuffer me in your 
preſence again to relumine that fire 
which your juſt reſentment has extin- 
guiſhed. Some ſpark may yet be found 
in the aſhes of that tender affection 
which once you nouriſhed for Aza. 
Zilial Zilia! thou arbiter of my 
fate]! to thee I have confeſſed my crime; 
if thy pardon doth not effice it, (Il 
muſt it be puniſhed, and my death ſhall 
in that caſe be the chaſtiſement: too 
happy, inexorable! if at leaſt I can ex- 
pire at thy feet. 


M -LETTER 


LETTER xxxv. 
Mes. KANHUISCAP, 


A 9 ULD, that by friking your 


mind with furprize, Kanhuiſ- 


cap, I could communicate to your 


Heart the joy which now actuates mine. 
O happmeſfs ! O tranſport! Zilia has 
given me up her heart; ſhe loves me. 
Wild with the extaſy of my love, I 
| ſhed at her feet the moſt tender tears; 
ther looks, her fighs, her tranſports, 
are the only interpreters of our love and 
our felioity.' - + | | 
Conceive, if you can, our joys : that 
moment is cenſtantly preſent to my 
ſight, that moment — No] ſuch love, 
anguiſh, and delight, are not to be ex- 
preſſed by words. | 

Her eyes, her animated counte- 
-nance, told me her love, her-anger, my 
ſhame—— She turned pale; faint, 
-and ſpeechleſs, ſhe ſunk into my arms. 


But as the flames are excited by the 


-winds, fo my heart, agitated by fear, 


*burnt with greater violence. My head 


reclming on her boſom, I breathed 
that fire of love which relumined her 
life, and united it with mine. She 
died, and inſtantly revived——Zilia, 
into what intoxicating pleaſures haſt 
thou plunged the happy Aza!——No, 
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Kanhuiſcap, you can never conceiye 
our bliſs; come, and be the witneſs f 
it: ſhould there be any thing wanting 
to perfect my felicity! The French. 
man who delivers you this letter will 
bring you hither z you will then behold 
my Ziliaz my joy will every moment 
increaſe. | | 

The ſtory of our preſent happineſ,, 
as well as of our paſt misfortunes, (far, 
far be theſe removed from us) has 
reached even the throne. The gene. 
ous ſovereign of the French nation hay 
ordered certain ſhips, which are going 
againſt the Spaniards in our ſeas, to 
carry us to Guitto. Soon ſhall we 
again behold our native country; that 
- unhappy country ſo dear to our remem- 
brance; thoſe abodes, O Zilia! where 
aroſe our firft delights, where we firſt 
breathed our mutual ſighs. May they 
be witneſſes! may they celebrate! may 
they augment, if it be poſſible, our 


preſent telicity !-——But'I haſte to 


A 

Love, my dear friend, cannot make 
me forget friendſhip, but friendſhip too 
long detains me from love. Delight- 
ful tranſports, which raviſh my ſoul! 


it is in your enjoyments I have again 


found life. I am loſt in the pleaſing 
extaſy, in the exceſs of delight! Zilia 
is again my own! ſhe waits me, I fly 
to her arms rev 
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HE following pages are the corrected edition of a book which 
was firſt publiſhed in the year 1743. | 
That any perſonal application could have ever been poſſibly drawn 
from them, will ſurprize all who are not deeply verſed in the black art 
(for ſo it ſeems moſt properly to be called) of decyphering men's mean- 
ing when couched in obſcure, ambiguous, or allegorical expreſſions: 
this art hath been-exerciſed more than once on the author of our little 
book, who hath contracted a conſiderable degree of odium from having 
had the ſcurrility of others imputed to him. The truth is, as a very 
corrupt ſtate of morals 1s here repreſented, the ſcene ſeems very pro- 
perly to have been laid in Newgate: nor do I ſee any reaſon for in- 
troducing any allegory at all; unleſs we will agree that there are, 
without thoſe walls, ſome other bodies of men of worſe morals than 
thoſe within; and who have, conſequently, a right to change places 
with it's preſent inhabitants. | TENT 
To ſuch perſons, if any ſuch there be, I would particularly recom- 
mend the peruſal of the third chapter of the fourth book of the fol- 
lowing Hiſtory; and more particularly ftili, the ſpeech of the grave 
man near the concluſion of the ſecond chapter of the ſame bock. 
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Book 'T. 


CH AF. I. 


SHEWING THE WHOLESOME USES 
' DRAWN FROM RECORDING THE 
ATCHIBVEMENTS OF THOSE 
WONDERFUL PRODUCTIONS OF 
NATURE CALLED GREAT MEN. 


TE Sit is neceſſary that all great 
F and | ſurprizing events, 


the deſigns of which are 
laid, conducted, and 
brought to perfettion, by 
the utmoſt force of hu- 
man invention and art, thould be pro- 
duced by great and eminent men, ſo the 
lives of ſuch may be juſtly and properly 
ſtiled the quinteflence of hiſtory. In 
theſe, when delivered to us by ſenſible 
writers, we are not only moſt agreeably 
entertained, but moſt uſefully inftru&- 
ed: for beſides the attaining hence a 
conſummate knowledge of human na- 


ture in general, of it's ſecret ſprings, - 


various windings, and perplexed mazes; 
we have here before our eyes lively ex- 
amples of whatever is amiable or de- 
teftable, worthy of admiration or ab- 
horrence; and are conſequently taught 
in a manner infinitely more effectual 
tan by precept, what we are eagerly to 
imitate or cgrefully to avoid. 

But befides the two obvious advan- 
tages of ſurveying, as it were in a pic- 
ture, the true beauty of virtue, and de- 
formity of vice, we may moreover learn 
from Plutareh, Nepos, Suetonius, and 


other bi ographers, this uſeful leſſon, not 
290 haſtily, nor in the groſs, to beltow 


4 our praiſe or cenſure; ſince we 
ſhall often find ſuch a mixture of po 
and evil in the ſame character, that it 
may require a very accurate judgment, 
and a very elaborate enquiry, to deter- 
mine on which fide the balanee turns: 
for- though we "ſometimes meet with an 
Ariſtides or a Brutus, a Lyſender or 
a Nero, yet far the greater number are 
of the mixed kind, neither totally go 
-nor bad; their greateſt virtues: being ob- 
ſeured and allayed by their vices, and 
thoſe again ſoftened and eoloured oyer 
by their virtues, © 

Of this kind was che Ho- per- 
ſon whoſe hiſtory we now undertake ;40 
-whom, though nature had given the 
greateſt and moſt ſhining enflowments, 
the had not given them abſolutely pure 
and without allay. Though he had 
much of the admirable in his character, 
as much perhaps as is uſvally t to be 
found in a hero, I will not yet venture 

to affirm that he was entirely. free from 
all defects, or that the-ſharp eyes of 
.cenſure could not ſpy out ſome little 
blemiſhes lurking amongft dis many 
great perfections. | 

We would not, rherefore//e under- 
Rood to effect giving the reader a perfett 
or conſummate pattern of human ex- 
cellence ;- but rather, by fanthfolly re- 


cording ſome little imperfections, whith 


ſhadowed over the luſtre of thoſe great 
qualities which we ſhall here record, to 
teach the leſſon we have above men- 
tioned; to induce our reader with us to 
lament- the - frailty- of human nature; 
and to convince him that no mortal, 


after 


4 


after a thorough ſcrutiny, can be à pro- 


per object of our adoration. | 

But before we enter on this great 
work, we mult endeavour to remove 
ſome errors of opinion which mankind 
have, by the diſingenuity of writers, 
contracted : for theſe, from their fear 
of contracting the obſolete and abſurd 
doctrines of a ſet of ſimple fellows, 
called, in deriſton, ſages or philoſo- 
phers, have endeavoured, as much as 
poſſible, to confound the ideas of Great- 


neſs and Goodneſs; whereas no two 
things can poſſibly be more diſtinct 


from each other: for greatneſs conſiſts 


in bringing all manner of miſchief on 


mankind, and goodneſs in removing it 
from them. It ſeems, therefore, very 
unlikely, that the ſame perſon ſhould 
poſſeſs them both; and yet nothing is 
more uſual with writers who find ma- 
ny inſtances of greatneſs in their fa- 
vourite hero, than to make him a com- 


pliment of goodneſs into the bargain; 


and this, without conſidering that by 
ſuch means they deſtroy the great per- 


fection called uniformity of character. 


In the hiſtories of Alexander and Cz- 


ſar, we are frequently, and indeed imper- 
tinently, reminded of their benevolence 
and generoſity, of their clemency and 
kindneſs.. When the former had with 
fire and ſword over run a vaſt empire, had 
deſtroyed the lives of an immenſe number 


of innocent wretches, had ſcattered ruin 


and deſolation like a whirlwind; we are 
told, as an example of his clemency, 
that he did not cut the throat of an old 


woman, and raviſh her daughters, but 


Was content with only undoing them: 


and when the mighty Cæſar, with 


wonderful greatneſs of mind, had de- 
ſtroyed the liberties of his country, and 
with all the means of fraud and force 
had placed himſelf at the head of - his 
equals, had corrupted and enſlaved the 
greateſt people whom the ſun ever ſaw ; 
we are reminded, as an evidence of his 
generoſity, of his largeſſes to his fol- 
lowers and tools, by whoſe means he 
had accompliſhed his purpoſe, and by 
_whole aſſiſtance he was to eſtabliſh it. 


Now who doth not ſee that ſuch ſneak - 


ing qualities as theſe are rather to be be- 


wailed as imper fections, than admired 
as ornaments in theſe great men; rather 
obſcuring their glory, and holding them 


| back in their race to greatneſs; indeed, 
unworthy the end for which they ſeem 
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to have come into the world, viz, of 


perpetuating vaſt and mighty miſchief? 


We hope our reader will have reaſon 
juſtly to acquft us of any ſuch con- 


founding ideas in the following pages; 


in which, as we are to record the ac- 


tions of a great man, ſo we have no 


where mentioned any ſpark of goodneſs 
which had diſcovered itſelf either faintly 


in him, or more glaringly in any other 
perſon, but as a meafnels and imper- 


fection diſqualifying them for under. 


takings which-lead to honour and eſteem 


among men. . 
As our hero had as little as perhaps 
is to be found of that meanneſs, indeed, 
only enough to make him partaker 
of the imperfection of humanity, in- 


ſtead of the perfection of diaboliſm, we 


have ventured to call him THE GREAT; 
nor do we doubt but our reader, when 
he hath peruſed his ſtory, will concur 


with us in allowing him that title, 


CHAP. II. 


GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF AS MANY 
OF OUR HERO's ANCESTORS AS 
CAN BE- GATHERED OUT OF,THE 
RUBBISH OF. ANTIQUITY, WHICH 
HATH BEEN: CAREFULLY SIFTED 
FOR THAT PURPOSE. 


* is the cuſtom of all biographers, 
at their entrance into their work, to 
ſtep a little backwards, (as far, indeed, 
generally, as they are able) and to 
trace up their hero, as the ancients did 


the river Nile, till an incapacity of 


proceeding higher puts an end to their 
ſearch. | | 


What firſt gave riſe to this method, 


is ſomewhat. difficult to determine. 
Sometimes I have thought that the he- 
ro's anceſtors have been introduced as 
foils to himſelf. Again, I have ima- 
gined it might be to obviate a ſuſpicion 
that ſuch extraordinary perſonages were 


not produced in the ordinary courſe of 


nature, and may have proceeded from the 
author's fear, that if, we were not told 
who their fathers were, they might be in 


danger, Uke Prince Prettyman, of being 


ſuppoied to have had none. Laſtly. and 
perhaps more truly, I have conjectured 
that the deſign of the biographer hath 
been no more than to ſhew his great 


learning and knowledge of antiquity- 
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a deſign to which the world hath. pro- 
bably owed many notable diſcoveries, 
and indeed moſt of the labours of our 
antiquarians. 

But whatever original this cuſtom 
had, it is now too well eſtabliſhed to be 
diſputed. | I ſhall therefore conform to 
it in the ſtrifteſt manner. 

Mr. Jonathan Wild, or Wyld, then, 
(for he himlelf did not always agree in 
one method of ſpelling his name) was 
deſcended from the great Wolfſtan 
Wild, who came over with Hengiſt, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf very eminent- 
ly at that famous feftival where the 
Britons were ſo treacherouſly murdered 
by the Saxons z for when the word was 
given, i. e. Nemet eour ſaxe.— Take 
« out your ſwords;' this gentleman, be- 
ing a little hard of hearing, miſtook the 


| ſound for, Nemet her ſacs— Take out 


© their purſes.” Inſtead, therefore, of ap- 
plying to the throat, he immediately ap- 
plied to the pocket of his gueſt, and 
contented himſelf with taking all that 
he had, without attempting his life. 
The next anceſtor of our hero, who 
was remarkably eminent, was Wild, 
ſurnamed Langfanger, or Longfinger. 
He flouriſhed in the reign of Henry III. 
and was ſtriftly attached to Hubert de 
Burgh, whoſe friendſhip he was re- 
commended to by his great excellence 


in an art of which Hubert was himſelf 


the inventor. He could, without the 
knowledge of the proprietor, with great 
eaſe and dexterity, draw forth a man's 
purſe from any part of his garment 
where it was depoſited,” and hence he 
derived his ſurname. This gentleman 
was the firſt of his family who had the 
honour to ſuffer for the good of his 
country: on whom a wit of that time 
made the following epitaph. 


O ſhame o' juſtice, Wild is hang'd, 
For thatten he a pocket fang'd; 

While ſafe old Hubert, and his gangy 
Doth pocket o' the nation fang · h 


Langfanger left a ſon named Edward, 
whom he had carefully inſtructed in 
the art for which he himſelf was ſo 
famous, This Edward had a grand- 
ſon ho ſerved as a volunteer under 
the famous Sir John Falſtaff, and by 
his gallant demeanour ſo recommended 
himlelf to his captain, that he would 


have certainly been promoted by him, 


had Harry the Fifth kept his word with 
his old companion, 

After the death of Edward, the fa- 
mily remained in ſome obſcurity down 
to the reign of Charles the Firſt, when 


James Wild diſtinguiſhed himſelf on 


both fides the queſtion in the civil wars, 
paſſing from one to the other, as Hea- 
ven ſeemed to declare itſelf in favour 
of either party. At the end of the war, 
James not being rewarded according to 
his merits, as is uſually the caſe of ſuch 
impartial perſons, he aſſociated himſelf 
with a brave man of thoſe times, whoſe 
name was Hind, and declared open war 
with both parties. He was ſucceſsful 


in ſeveral actions, and ſpoiled many of 


the enemy; till at length, being over- 
powered and taken, he was, contrary to 
the law of arms, put baſely and cow- 
ardly to death, by a combination be- 
tween twelve men of the enemy's party, 


who after ſome conſultation unanimouſly 
agreed on the ſaid murder. 


This Edward took to wife Rebecca, 


the daughter of the above mentioned 


John Hind, Eſq. by whom he had iſſue 


John, Edward, Thomas, and Jonathan; 
and three daughters, namely, Grace, 


Charity, and Honour. John followed 
the fortunes of his father; and ſuffering 
with him, left no iſſue. Edward was 
ſo remarkable for his compaſſionate 
temper, that he ſpent his life in ſolicit- 
ing the cauſes of the diſtreſſed captives 
in Newgate, and is reported to have 
held a ſtrict friendſhip with an eminent 
divine who ſolicited the ſpiritual cauſes 
of the ſaid captives, He married Edi- 
tha, daughter and coheireſs of Geoffry 
Snap, Gent. who long enjoyed an office 
under the high-ſheriff of London and 
Middleſex, by which, with great repu- 
tation, he acquired a handſome fortune: 
by her he had no iſſue. Thomas went 
very young abroad to one of our Ame- 
rican colonies, and hath not been fince 
heard of. As for the daughters, Grace 
was married to a merchantof Yorkſhire, 


who dealt in horſes. Charity took tohuſ- 


band aneminent gentleman, whoſe name 


Icannot learn; but who was famous for 


ſo friendly a diſpoſition, that he was bail 
for above a hundred perſons in one year. 
He had likewiſe the remarkable humour 
of walking in Weſtminſter Hall with a 
ſtraw in his ſhoe. Honour, the young- 
eſt, died unmarried. She lived many 
years in this town, was a great fre- 

may vn har ned fi ü quenter 
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8 JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 


quenter of plays, and uſed to be re- 
markable for diſtributing oranges to 
all who would accept of them. 

onathan married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Scragg Hollow, of Hockley in 
the Hole, E1q. and by her had Jona- 
than, who is the illuſtrious ſubject of 
theſe Memoirs, 5 


C HAP. III. 


THE BIRTH, PARENTAGF, AND 
EDUCATION OF MR. JONATHAN 
WILD THE GREAT. 


T is obſervable, that nature ſeldom | 


produces any one who is afterwards 

to act a notable part on the ſtage of lite, 
but ſhe gives ſome warning of her in- 
| tention; and as the dramatick poet ge- 
nerally prepares the entry of every con- 
ſiderable character with a ſolemn narra- 
tive, or at leaſt a great flouriſh of drums 
and trumpets ; ſo doth this our Alma 
Mater, by ſome ſhrewd hints, pre-2dmo- 
nin us of her intention, giving us warn- 
ing, as it were, and crying, 


A Penienti occurrite morbo. 


Thus Aſtyages, who was the grand- 
father of Cyrus, dreamed that his 
daughter was brought to- bed of a vine 
whole branches overſpread all Aſia; 
and Hecuba, while big with Paris, 
dreamed that ſhe was delivered of a 
firebrand that ſet all Troy in flames; 
ſo did the mother of our great man, 


while ſhe was with child of him, dream 


that ſhe was enjoyed in the night by 
the Gods Mercury and Priapus, This 
dream puzzled all the learned aſtrolo- 
gers of her time, ſeeming to imply in it 
à contradiftion, Mercury being the God 
of ingenuity, and Priapus the terror of 
_ thoſe who practiſed it. What made 
this dream the more wonderful, and 


perhaps the true cauſe of it's being re- 


membered, was a very extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance, ſufficiently denoting ſome- 
thing preternatural in it; for though 
ſhe had never heard even the name of 
either of thole Gods, ſhe repeated theſe 
very words in the morning, with only a 
ſmall miſtake of the quantity of the 
latter, which ſhe choſe to call Priapus, 
inſtead of Priipus; and her huſband 
ſwore, that though he might poſſibly 
have named Mercury to her, (for he 


had heard of ſuch an Heathen God) he 


never in his life could have any wif 
put her in mind of that other deity 
with whom he had no acquaintance, © 

Another remarkable incident was 
that during her whole pregnancy the 
conſtantly longed for every thing the 
ſaw, nor could be ſatisfied with her 
wiſh unleſs ſhe enjoyed it clandeftinely; 


and as nature, by true and accurate ob. 


ſervers, is remarked to give vs no ap. 
petites without furniſhing us with the 
means of gratifying them; ſo had ſhe 
at this time a moſt marvellous glutinous 
quality attending her fingers, to which, 
as to birdlime, every thing cloſely ad. 
hered that ſhe handled. 

To omit other ſtories, ſome of which 
may be perhaps the growth of ſuperſti. 
tion, we proceed to the birth of our 
hero, who made his firſt appearance on 
this great theatre the very day when the 
plague firſt broke out in 1665. Some 
ſay his mother was delivered of him in 
an' houſe of an orbicular or round 
form in Covent Garden; but of this 
we are not certain. He was ſome years 
afterwards baptized by the famous Mr, 


Titus Oates. 


Nothing very remarkable paſſed in 


his years of infancy, ſave that, as the 
letters th are the moſt difficult of pro- 


nunciation, and the laſt which a child 
attains to the utterance of, ſo they were 
the firſt that came with any readineſs 
from young Maſter Wild, Nor muſt 
we omit the early indications which he 
gave of the ſweetneſs of his temper; for 
though he was by no means to be ter- 


rified into compliance, yet might he by 


a ſugar-plum be brought to your pur- 
poſe: indeed, to ſay the truth, he was 


to be bribed to any thing; which made 


many ſay he was certainly born to be 
great man, 0 
He was ſcarce ſettled at ſchool before 
he gave marks of his lofty and aſpiring 
temper; and was regarded by all his 
ſchool-fellows with that deference which 


men generally pay to thoſe ſuperior ge- 


niuſes who will exact it of them. If an 
orchard was to be robbed, Wild was 


conſulted; and though he was himſelf 
ſeldom concerned in the execution of 


the deſign, yet was he always concerter 
of it, and treaſurer of the booty; ſome 
little part of which he would now and 
then, with wonderful generofity, beltow 
on thoſe who took it. He was gene- 


rally very ſecret on theſe occaſions; hut 


if any offered to plunder of 2 
| CA d; 
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head, without acquainting Maſter Wild, 


and making a depoſit of the booty, he 
was ſure to have an information againſt 


him lodged with the ſchool - maſter, and 


o be ſeverely puniſhed for his pains. | 


| He diſcovered ſo little attention to 
{chool-learning, that his maſter, who 
was a very wile and worthy man, ſoon 
gave over all care and trouble on that. 
account; and acquainting his parents 
that their ſon proceeded extremely well 
in his ſtudies, he permitted his pupil to 
follow his own inclinations, perceiving 
they led him to nobler purſuits than the 
ſciences 3 which are generally acknow- 


| ledged to be a very unprofitable ſtudy, 


and indeed greatly to hinder the ad- 
vancement of men in the world : but 
though Maſter Wild was not eſteemed 


the readieft at making his exerciſe, he- - 
was univerſally allowed to be the moſt. 
dextrous at ſtealing it of all his ſchool- 


fellows; being never deteQed in ſuch 
turtive compoſitions, nor indeed in any 
other exercitations of his great talents, 


which all inclined the ſame way, but 


once, when he had laid violent hands 
on a book called Gradus ad Parnaſſum, 
i.e, A ſtep towards Parnaſſus; on which 
account his maſter, who was a man of 
molt wonderful wit and fagacity, is 
{21d to have told him, he wiſhed it might 
not prove, in the event, Gradus ad pali- 


bulum, i. e. A ſtep towards the gal- 


lows. 


But though he would not give him 


ſelf the pains requiſite to acquire a com- 
petent ſufficiency in the learned lan- 
guages, yet did he readily liſten with 


attention to others, eſpecially when they 


tranſlated the claſſical authors to him; 
nor was he in the leaſt back ward, at all 
ſuch times, to expreſs his approbation. 
He was wonderfully pleaſed with that 
paſſage in the eleventh Iliad, where 
Achilles is ſaid to have bound two ſons 
of Priam upon a mountain, and after- 
wards to have releaſed them for a ſum 


of money. This was, he ſaid, alone 


tuikcient to refute thoſs who affected a 
contempt for the wiſdom of the ancients, 
and an undeniable teſtimony of the 
great antiquity of priggijm*. He was 
raviſhed with > cdl which Neſtor 
Zives in the ſame book, of the rich booty 
which he bore off (i. e. ftole) from the 
Eleans, He was defirous of having 


this often repeated to him, and at the 


* This word, in the cant language, fign'Ges thie very. 


end of every repetition, he conſtantly 
fetched a deep ſigh, and ſaid, It was a 
« g.orious booty!” 

When the ſtory of Cacus was read to 
him out of the eighth ZEneid, he gene- 
roufly pitied the unhappy fate of that 
great man, to whom he thought Her- 
cules much too ſevere, One of his ſchool- 
fellows commending the dexterity of 
drawing the oxen backward by their 
tails into his den; he ſmiled, and with 
ſome diſdain ſaid, he could have taught 
him a better way. _ 

He was a paſſionate admirer of heroes, 
particularly of Alexander the Great, 
between whom and the late King of 
Sweden he would frequently draw pa- 
rallels. He was much delighted with 
the accounts of the Czar's retreat from 
the latter, who carried off the inhabi- 
tants of great cities to people his own 
country. This, he ſaid, © was not once 
© thought of by Alexander—but,' ad- 


ded, © perhaps he did not want them.” 


Happy had it been ſor him, if he had 
confined himſelf to this ſphere; but his 
chief, if. not only blemiſh, was, that he 
would ſometimes, from an humility in 
his nature too pernicious to true great- 
neſs, condeſcend to an intimacy with 


inferior things and perſons ; thus the 
| Spaniſh Rogue was his favourite book, 
and the Cheats ol Scapin his favourite 


play. 


I be young gentleman being now at 
the age of leventcen, his father, from a 
fooliſh prejudice to our univerſities, and 
out of a falſe, as well as exceſſive re- 
gard to his murals, brotght his ſon to 
town, where he reſided with him till he 
was of an age to travel. Whilſt he was 
here, all imaginable care was taken of 
his inſtruction, his father endeavouriug 


his utmoſt to inculcate principles of 


honour and gentility into his ſon, 


CHAP. Iv. 


' MR. WILD's FIRST ENTRANCE IN- 


TO THE WORLD. HIS, ACQUAIN= 
TANCE WITH COUNT LA KUSE., 

N accident happened ſoon after his 

arrival in town, which almoſt la- 

ved the father his whole labour on this, 

head, and provided ;viaſter Wild a bet- 

ter tutor than any care orexpence could 
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have furniſhed him with. The old gen- 
tleman, it ſeems, was apo LOWER of the 
fortunes of Mr. Snap, ſon of Mr. Geof- 
fry Snap, whom we have before men- 
tioned to have enjoyed a reputable of- 
fice under the ſheriff of London and 
Middleſex, the daughter of which 
Geoffry had intermarried with the 
Wilds. Mr. Snap, the younger, being 
thereto well warranted, had laid violent 
Hands on, or, as the vulgar expreſs it, 
arreſted one Count La Ruſe, a man of 
conſiderable figure in thoſe days, and 
had confined him to his own houſe, till 
he could find two ſeconds who would in 
a forma] manner give their words that 
the count ſhould, at a certain day and 
place appointed, anſwer all that one 
Thomas Thimble, a taylor, had to ſay to 
bim; which Thomas Thimble, it ſeems, 
alledged that the count had, according 
to the law of the realm, made over his 
| body to him as a ſecurity for ſome ſuits 
of cloaths to him delivered by the ſame 
Thomas Thimble. Now, as the count, 
though perfe&ly a man of honour, could 
not immediately find theſe ſeconds, he 
was obliged for ſome time to reſide at 
Mr. Snap's houſe: for it ſeems the law 
of the land is, that whoever. owes ano- 
ther ten pounds, or indeed two pounds, 
may be, on the oath of that perſon, 
immediately taken up, carried away 
from his own houſe and family, and 
kept abroad till he is made to owe 
fifty pounds, whether he will or no; 
for which he is, perhaps, afterwards 
obliged to lie in gaol; and all theſe 
without any trial had, or any other 
evidence of the debt than the aboveſaid 
oath; which, if untrue, as it often hap- 
_ pens, you have no remedy againſt the 
perjurer ; he was, forſooth ! miſtaken. 
But though Mr. Snap would not (as 
perhaps by thenice rules of honour he 
was obliged) diſcharge the count on 
his parole; yet did he not (as by the 
ſtrict rules of law he was enabled) con- 
fine him to his chamber. The count had 
his liberty of the whole houle, and Mr. 
Snap uling only the precaution of keep- 
Ing his doors well locked and barred, 
_ took his priſoner's word that he would 
not go forth. | | | 
Mr. Snap had by his ſecond lady two 
daughters, who were now in the bloom 
of their youth and beauty. Theſe 
young ladies, like damſels in romance, 
compaſſionated the captive count, and 
_ endeavoured by all means to make his 
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confinement leſs irkfome to him; which, 
though they were both very beautiful, 
they could not attain by any other wa 
ſo effectually, as by engaging with him 
at cards; in which contentions, as will 
appear hereafter, the count was greatly 
ſkilful, | 

As Whiſt and Swabbers was the game 
then in the chief vogue, they were obli. 
ged to look for a fourth perſon, in order 
to make up their parties. Mr. Snap 
himſelf would ſometimes relax his 
mind from the violent fatigues of his 
employment by theſe recreations ; and 
ſometimes a neighbouring young gen- 
tleman, or lady, came in to their aſſiſt- 
ance: but the moſt frequent gueit was 
young Maſter Wild, who had been edu- 
cated from his infancy with the Miſs 
Snaps, and was, by all the neighbours, 
allotted for the huſband of Miis Tiſhy, 
or Lztitia, the younger of the two; for 
though, being his couſin- german, ſhe 
was, perhaps, in the eye of a ſtrict con- 
ſcience, ſomewhat too nearly related to 
him; yet the old people on both ſides, 
though ſufficiently ſcrupulous in nice 
matters, agreed to overlook this objec- 
tion. | 

Men of great genius as eaſily diſco- 
ver one another as free-maſons can, 
It was therefore no wonder that the 
count ſoon conceived an inclination to 
an intimacy with our young hero, whoſe 
vaſt abilities could not be concealed 
from one of the count's diſcernment : 
for though this latter was ſo expert at 
his cards, that he was proverbially ſaid 
to play the whole game, he was no 
match for Matter Wild; who, inexperi- 
enced as he was, notwithſtanding all 
the art, the dexterity, and often the for- 
tune of his adverſary, never failed to 
ſend him away from thetable with lels 
in his pocket than he brought to it; for, 
indeed, Langfanger himſelf could not 
have extracted a purſe with more 1nge- 
nuity than our young hero. | 

His hands made frequent viſits to the 
count's pocket, before the Jatter had en- 
tertained any ſuſpicion of him, impu- 
ting the ſeveral loſſes he ſuſtained ra- 
ther to the innocent and ſprightly fro- 
lick of Miſs Doſhy, or Theodoſia; with 
which, as ſhe indulged him with little 
innocent freedoms about her perſon, in 
return, he thought himſelf obliged to be 
contented : but one night, when Wild 
imagined the count aſleep, he made ſo 
unguarded an attack upon him, we as 
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other caught him in the fact; however, 
he did not think proper to acquaint 
him with the diſcovery he had made; 
but, preventing him from any booty at 
that time, he only took care for the fu- 
ture to button his pockets, and to pack 
the cards with double induſtry. 

80 far was the detection from cauſing 
any quarrel between theſe two prigs, 
that in reality it recommended them to 
each other: for a wiſe man, that is to 
ſay, a rogue, conſiders a trick in life as 
2 gameſter doth a trick at play; it ſets 
him on his guard, but he admires the 
dexterity of him who plays it. Theſe, 
therefore, and many other ſuch inſtan- 
ces of ingenuity, operated fo violently 
on the count, that notwithitanding the 
diſparity which age, title, and, aboveall, 
dreſs, had ſet between them, he reſolved 


toenter into an acquaintance with Wild. 


This ſoon produced a perfect intimacy, 
and that a Fiendihip; which had a long- 
er duration than is common to that 
paſſion between perſons who only pro- 
poſe to themſelves the common advan- 
tages of eating, drinking, whoring, or 


borrowing money; which ends, as they 
ſoon fail, fodoth the friendſhip founded 


upon them. Mutual intereſt, the great- 
et of all purpoſes, was the cement of 
this alliance, which nothing of conſe- 


quence, but ſuperior intereſt, was capa- 


ble of diſſolving. 


CHAP. V. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN YOUNG 


MASTER WILD AND COUNT LA 
RUSE, WHICH, HAVING EXTEN- 
DED TO THE REJOINDER, HAD 
AVERY QUIET, EASY, AN DNA- 
TURAL CONCLUSION. 


NE evening after the Miſs Snaps 
were retired to reſt, the count thus 
addreſſed himſelf to young Wild: You 
© cannot, I apprehend, Mr. Wild, be 
* ſuch a ſtranger to your own great, ca- 


* pacity, as to be ſurprized when I tel! 


you, I have often viewed, with a mix- 
* ture of aſtoniſhment and concern, 
* your ſhining qualities confined to a 
© ſphere, where they can never reach 
the eyes of thoſe who would introduce 
them properly into the world, and 
* raiſe you to an eminence where you 
may blaze out to the admiration of 
* all men. I aſſure you, am pleaſed 
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with my captivity, when I reflect, I 
am likely to owe to it an acquain- 
tance, and I hope friendſhip, with 
the greateſt genius of my age; and, 
what is ſtil] more, when I indulge my 
vanity with a proſpe& of drawing 
from obſcurity (pardon the expreſ- 
hon) ſuch talents as were, I believe, 


never before like to have been buried 


in it: for I make no queſtion, but, 
at my diſcharge from confinement, 
which will now ſoon happen, I ſhall 


be able to introduce you into com- 


pany, where you may reap the advan- 

tage of your ſuperior parts. 8 

© I will bring you acquainted, Sir, 

with thoſe, who as they are capable of 
ſetting a true value on ſuch qualifica- 

tions, ſo they will have it both in 

their furs and inclination to prefer 

you for them. Such an introduction 

is the only advantage you want, with - 
out which your merit might be your 
misfortune ; for thoſe abilities which 
would entitle you to honour and. pro- 
fit in a ſuperior ſtation, may render 

you only obnoxious to danger and 

diſgrace in a lower,” | | 
Mr. Wild anſwered, Sir, I am not 

inſenſible of my obligations to you, 
as well for the over- value you have 
ſet on my ſmall abilities, as for the 

kindneſs you expreſs in offering to in- 

troduce me among my ſuperiors. I 

muſt own, my father hath often per- 
ſuaded me to puſh myſelf into the 

company of my betters; but, to ſay 

the truth, IT have an aukward pride in 

my nature, which is better pleaſed 


with being at the head of the loweſt 


claſs than at the bottom of the high- 
eſt, Permit me to ſay, though the 
idea may be ſomewhat coarſe, I had 
rather ſtand on the ſummit of a dung- 
hill, than at the bottom of a hill in 
paradiſe, I have always thought it 
fignifies little into what rank of life 
Iam thrown, provided I make a great 
figure thereinz and ſhould be as well 
ſatisfied with exerting my talents well 
at the head of a ſmall party or gang, 
as in the command of a mighty army: 
for I am far from agreeing with you, 
that great parts are often loſt in a low 
ſituation; on the contrary, I am con- 


© yinced it is impoſſible they ſhould be 


loft. I have often perſuaded myſeif 
that there were not fewer than a thou- 
ſand in Alexander's troops we pre? | 
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of performing what Alexander himſelf 
did. 

« But becauſe ſuch ſpirits were not 
elected or deſtined to an imperial com- 


mand, are we therefore to imagine 


they came off without a booty, or 
that they contented themſelves with 
the ſhare in common with their com- 


rades? Surely, no. In civil life, 


doubtleſs, the ſame genius, the ſame 
endowments, have often compoſed the 


. ſtateſman and the przg, for ſo we call 
what the vulgar name a fhief. The 


{ame parts, the ſame actions, often 


promote men to the head of ſuperior 


focieties, which raiſe them to the 


head of lower; and where is the eſ- 
fential difference, if the one ends on 


Tower Hill, and the other at Ty- 
burn? Hath the block any preference 


to the gallows, or the axe to the hal- 


ter, but what is given them by the ill- 


guided judgment of men? Vou will 
pardon me, therefore, if I am not ſo 


haſtily enflamed with the common out- 
ſide of things, nor join the general 
opinion in preferring one ſtate to ano- 
ther. A guinea 1s as valuable in a 


leathern as in an embroidered purſe; 


and a cod's head is a cod's head ſtill, 


whether in a pewter or a ſilver diſh,” | 
The count replied as follows: What 


you have now ſaid doth not leſſen my 
idea of your capacity, but confirms 
my opinion of the ill effects of bad 
and low company. 
doubt, whether it is better to be a great 
ſtateſman, or a common thiet ? I have 


often heard that the devil uſed to ſay, 


where, or to whom, I know not, 


that it was better to reign in bell, 
than to be à walet de chambre in hea- 


ven; and perhaps he was in the right: 


but ſure, if he had had the choice of 
reigning in either, he would have 
The truth, therefore, 


choſen better. 
is, that by low converſation we con- 


tract a greater awe for high things 


than they deſerve, We decline great 
purſuits, not from contempt, but 


deſpair. The man who prefers the 


high-road to a more reputable way 


of making his fortune, doth it becauſe 


he imagines the one eaſier than the 
other; but you yourſelf have aſſerted, 


and with undoubted truth, that the 


ſame abilities qualify you for under- 
taking, and the fame means will 
bring you to your end in both jour- 
neys; as, in mulick, it is the ſame 


Can any man 
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tune whether you play it in a higher 
or a lower key. To inſtance in ſome 
particulars: is it not the ſame quali- 
fication which enables this man to 
hire himſelf as a ſervant, and to get 
into the confidence and ſecrets of big 
maſter, in order to rob him; and that 
to undertake truſts of the higheſt na- 
ture with a deſign. to break and be- 
tray them? Is it leſs difficult by falſe 
tokens to deceive a ſhopkeeper into 


© the delivery of his goods, which you 


afterwards run away with, than to 
impoſe upon him by outward ſplen- 
dor, and the appearance of fortune, 
into a credit, by which you gain, and 
he loſes, twenty times as much ? Doth 
it not require more dexterity in the 
fingers to draw out a man's purſe 
from his pocket, or to take a lady's 
watch from her fide, without being 
perceived of any, (an excellence in 
which, without flattery, I am per- 
ſuaded you have no ſuperior) than to 
cog a die, or to ſhuifle a pack of 
cards? Is not as much art, as many 
excellent qualities, required to make 
a pimping porter at a common baw- 


dy- houſe, as would enable a man to 


proſtitute his own or his friend's wife 
or child? Doth it not aſk as good a 
memory, as nimble an invention, as 
ſteady a countenance, to forſwear 
yourſelf in Weſtminſter Hall, as would 
turniſh out a compleat tool of ſtate, 
or perhaps a ſtateſman himſelf? It is 
needleſs to particularizeevery inſtance; 
in all we ſhall find, that there 1s a 


nearer connection between high and 


low life than is generally imagined, 
and that a highwayman is entitled to 
more favour with the great than he 
uſually meets with. If, therefore, 
as I think J have proved, the ſame 


parts which qualify a man for emi- 


nence in a low ſphere, qualify him 
likewiſe for eminence in a higher, 
ſure it can be no doubt in which he 
would chuſe to exert them. Ambi- 
tion, without which no one can be 2 
2 man, will immediately inſtruct 
nim, in your own phraſe, to prefer a 
hill in paradiſe to a dunghill: nay, 
even fear, a paſſion the moſt repug- 
nant to greatneſs, will ſhew him how 


much more ſafely he may indulge 


himſelf in the full and free exertion 
of his mighty abilities in the higher, 
than in the lower rank; ſince expe- 


 rience teaches him, that there is 2 


« crawd 
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© crowd oftener in one year at Tyburn, 
than on Tower Hill in a century.“ 
Mr. Wild, with much ſolemnity, re- 


0 joined, That the ſame capacity 


s which qualifies a mill-ken*, a bridle- 
# cull +, or a buttock and fileF, to ar- 
rive at any degree of eminence in his 
« profeſſion, would likewiſe raiſe a man 
©jn what the world eſteem a more ho- 
«© nourable calling, I do not deny; nay, 
in many of your inſtances, it is evi- 
« dent, that more ingenuity, more art, 
are neceſſary to the lower, than the 
« higher proficient. If, therefore, you 
had only contended, that every prig 
$ might be a ſtateſman if he pleaſed, I 
had readily agreed to it; but when 
you conclude, that it 1s his intereſt 
to be ſo, that ambition would bid 
him take the alternative; in a word, 
that a ſtateſman is greater or happier 
than a prig, I mult deny my allent, 
But, in comparing theſe two toge- 
ther, w2 mult carefuily avoid being 
miſled by the vulgar, erroneous eſti- 
mation of things: for mankind err 
in diſquiſitions of this nature, as 
phyſicians do, who, in confidering 


the operations of a diſeaſe, have not 
a due regard to the age or complexion 
of the patient. The ſame degree of 
heat, which is common in this con- 


ſtitution, may be a fever in that; in 


the ſame manner, that which may be 


riches or honour to me, may be po- 
verty or diſgrace to another: for all 


lation to the perſon who poſſeſſes 
them. A booty of ten pound looks 
as great in the eye of a bridle-cull, 
and gives as much real happineſs to 
his fancy, as that of as many thou- 
ſands to the ſtateſman z and doth not 
the former lay out his acquiſitions in 


whores and fiddles, with much greater 


joy and mirth than the latter in pa- 


laces and pictures ? What are the 


flattery, the falſe compliments of his 
gang to the ſtateſman, when he him- 


lelf muſt condemn his own blunders; 


and is obliged, againſt his will, to 
give fortune the whole honour of his 
ueceſs? What is the pride reſultin 
from ſuch ſham ap lauſe, ee 
to the ſecret ſalisfad ion which a prig 
® enjoys in his mind, in reflecting on 
La well-contrived and well- executed 


Ahouſebreaker. 
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+ A highwayman. 
Terms uſed in the Cant Dictionary. 


ſcheme? Perhaps, indeed, the greater 
* danger is on the przg's ſide; but then 


you muſt remember, that the greater 
© honour is ſo too. When I men- 


tion hononr, I mean that which is 
* paid them by their gang; for that 


© weak part of the world, which is vul- 


and as: the prig enjoys (and merits 
too) the greater degree-of honour from 
his gang, ſo doth he ſuffer the leſs 
diſgrace from the world, who think 
his miſdeeds, as they call them, ſuf- 
ficiently at laſt puniſhed with a hal- 
ter, which at once puts an end to his 
pain and infamy; whereas, the other 
is not only hated in power, but de- 
teſted and contemned at the ſcaffold 3 
and future ages vent their malice on 
his fame, while the other ſleeps quiet 
and forgotten. Beſides, let us a lit- 
tle conſider the ſecret quiet of their 
conſciences: how eaſy is the reflec- 
tion of having taken a few ſhillings 
or pounds from a ſtranger, without 
any breach of confidence, or perhaps 
any great harm to the perſon who 
loſes it, compared to that of having 
betrayed a publick truſt, and rujned 
the fortunes of thouſands, perhaps of 
a great nation ? How much braver is 


innocent the charader of a b 


eagerly proceeding- when, caſting his 
eyes on the count, he perceived him to 
be faſt aſleep: wherefore, having firſt 
picked his pocket of three ſhillings, 
then gently jogged him in order to take 


his leave, and promiſed to return to him 
the next morning to breakfaſt, they 


ſeparated 3 the count retired to reſt 
and Maſter Wild to a night-cellar, 
CHAP. VI. 


FARTHER CONFERENCES BETWEEN 
THE COUNT AND MASTER WILD, 


WITH OTHER MATTERS OF THE 


GREAT KIND, 


ff oo count miſſed his money the 


next morning, and very well knew 
who had it; but, as he knew likewiſe 


t A ſhoplifter, 


ks 


garly called THE WISE, feebothina a 
diſadvantageous and diſgraceful lights 


an attack on the highway, than at a 
gaming- table; and how much more 


houſe than a c— t pimp?“ He was 
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how fruitleſs would be any complaint, 
he chole to pals it by without mention- 
Ing it. Indeed, it may appear ſtrange 
to ſome readers, that theſe gentlemen, 
who knew each other to be thieves, 
mould never once give the leaſt hint of 


this knowledge in all their diſcourſe to- 


ether; but, on the contrary, ſhould 
| Sap the words Honeſty, Honour, and 
Friendſhip, as often in their mouths as 
any other men. This, I fay, may ap- 
pear ſtrange to ſome; but thoſe who 
4x6 lived long in cities, courts, gaols, 
or ſuch places, will perhaps be able to 
folve the ſeeming abſurdity. 
When our two friends met the next 


morning, the count (who, though he 


did not agree with the whole of his 
friend's doctrine, was, however, highly 
pleaſed with his argument) began to 
bewail the misfortune of his captivity, 
and the backwardnels of friends to 


aſſiſt each other in their neceſſities 3 but 
what vexed him, he ſaid, moſt, was the 


cruelty of the fair: for he entruſted 
Wild with the ſecret of his having had 
an intrigue with Mis Theodoſia, the 
elder of the Miſs Snaps, ever ſince his 
confinement, though he could not pre- 


- vail with her to ſet him at liberty. 


Wild anſwered, with a ſmile, it was 


no wonder a woman ſhould with to con- 


fine her lover where ſhe might be ſure 


of having him entirely to herſelf; but 
added, he believed he could tell him a 
method of certainly procuring his 
eſcape. The count eagerly belovght 


bim to acquaint him with it. Wild 
told him, bribery was the ſureſt means, 
and advifed him to apply to the maid, 
The count thanked him; but returned, 


that he had not a farthing left beſides 


one guinea, which he had then given 
er to change. To which Wild ſaid, 
e muſt make it up with promiſes, 


which he ſuppoſed he was courtier 
enough to know how to put off. The 
count greatly applauded the advice; and 

| ſaid, he hoped he ſhould be able in 
time to perſuade him to condeſcend to be 


2 great man, for which he was fo per- 


fectly well qualified. 


This method being concluded on, 
the two friends ſat down to cards, a 
circumſtance which I ſhould not have 
mentioned, but for the ſake of obſerv- 
ing the prodigious force of habit; for, 
though the count knew, if he won ever 


ſo much of Mr. Wild, he ſhould not 


receive a ſhilling, yet could he not re- 


frain from packing the cards; not 
could Wild keep his hands out of hit 
friend's pockets, though he knew there 
was nothing in them. | 
When the maid came home, the 
count began to put it to her; offered her 
all he had, and promiſed mountains 
in futuro; but all in vain, the maid's 
honeſty was impregnable. She ſaid, 
ſhe would not break her truſt for the 
whole world; no, not if ſhe could 
gain a hundred pounds by it. Upon 
which Wild ſtepping up, told her, the 
need not fear loſing her place, for it 
would never he found out; that they 
could throw a pair of ſneets into the 
ſtreet, by which it might appear he got 
out at window; that he himſelf would 
{wear he faw him deſcending ; that the 
money would be ſo much gains in her 
pocket; that, beſides his promiles, 
which ſhe might depend on being per- 


formed, ſhe would receive from him 


twenty ſhillings and ninepence in rea- 
dy-money (for ſhe had only laid out 
three pence in plain Spanifh;)and, laſtly, 
that beſides his honour, the count, ſhould 
leave a pair of gold buttons (which af- 
terwards turned out to be braſs) of 
great value in her hands, as a farther 
awn. . XZ 
The maid ſtill remained inflexible, 
till Wild offered to lend his friend a 
guinea more, and to depoſit it imme- 
diately in her hands. This reinforce- 
ment bore down the poor girl's reſolu- 
tion, and ſhe faithfully promiſed to open 
the door to the count that evening. 
Thus did our young hero not only 
lend his rhetorick, which few people 


care to do without a fee, but his mo- 


ney too, a ſum which many a good man 
would have made fifty excules before 
he would have parted with, to his friend 
and procured him his liberty. | 
But it would be highly derogatory 
from the great character of Wild, 


| ſhould the reader imagine he lent ſuch 


a ſum to a friend without the leaſt view 
of ſerving himſelf. As, therefore, the 
reader may eaſily account for it in 2 
manner more advantageous to our hero's 
reputation, by concluding that he had 
ſome intereſted view in the count's en- 
largement; we hope he will judge with 
charity, eſpecially as the ſequel makes 
it not only reaſonable, but necefiary, to 

ſuppole he had ſome ſuch view. 
A long intimacy and friendſhip ſub- 
ſiſted between the count and Mr, Woe 
Wo, 
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who being by the advice of the count 
drefſed in good cloaths, was by him 
introduced into the beſt company. 
They conſtantly frequented the aſſem- 
blies, auctions, gaming-tables, and 
play-houſes; at which laſt they ſaw 
two acts every night, and then retir- 
ed without paying; this being, it 
ſeems, an immemorial privilege which 
the beaus of the town preſcribe to 
themſelves. This, however, did not 
ſuit Wild's temper, who called it a 
cheat, and objected againſt it, as re- 
viring no dexterity but what every 
blockhead might put in execution. He 
faid it was a cuſtom very much ſavour- 
ing of the ſneaking-budge *, but nei- 
ther ſo honourable nor ſo ingenious. | 

Wild now made a conſiderable figure, 
and paſſed for a gentleman of great 


fortune in the funds. Women of qua- 
lity treated him with great familiarity, 


young ladies began to ſpread their 
charms for him, when an accident hap- 

ned that put a ſtop to his continuance 
in a way of life too inſipid and inac- 
tive to afford employment for thoſe 
great talents which were deſigned to 
make a much more conſiderable figure 
in the world than attends the charac- 
ter of a beau or a pretty gentleman, 


CHAP. VII. 


MASTER WILD SETS OUT ON HIS 
TRAVELS, AND RETURNS HOME 
AGAIN. A VERY SHORT CHAP- 
TER, CONTAINING INFINITELY 
MORE TIME AND LESS MATTER 
THAN ANY OTHER IN THE 
WHOLE STORY, | 


WI are ſorry we cannot indulge 
our reader's curioſity with a 
full and perfect account of this acei- 


dent; but as there are ſuch various ac- 


counts, one of which only can be true, 
and poſſibly, and indeed probably, 
none; inſtead of following the gene- 
ral method of hiſtorĩans, who in ſuch 
caſes ſet down the various reports, and 
leave to your own conjecture which you 
will chuſe, we ſhall paſs them all over. 
Certain it is, that whatever this ac - 
cident was, it determined our hero's 
father to ſend his ſon immediately 
abroad, for ſeven years; and, which 


2 Shoplifüng. 


may ſeem ſomewhat remarkable, to 
his majelty's plantations in Ame- 
rica, That part of the world being, as 
he ſaid, freer from vices than the courts 
and cities of Europe, and conſequently 
leſs dangerous to corrupt a young man's 
morals. And as for the advantages, the 
old gentleman thought they were equal 
there with thoſe attained in the politer 
climates; for travelling, he ſaid, was tra- 
velling in one part of the world as well as 
another: it conſiſted in being ſuch a time 
from home, and in traverſing ſo many 
leagues; and appealed to experience, 
whether moſt of our travellers in France 
and Italy did not prove, at their return, 
that they might have been ſent as pro- 
fitably to Norway and Greenland? 
According to theſe reſolutions of his 
father, the young gentleman went 
aboard a ſhip, and with a great deal of 
— company ſet out for the American 
emiſphere. The exact time of his 
ſtay is ſomewhat uncertain; moſt pro- 
bably longer than was intended: but 
howſoever long his abode there was, it 
muſt be a blank in this hiſtory ; as the 
whole ſtory contains not one adventure 
worthy the reader's notice; being, in- 
deed, a continued ſcene of whoring, 
drinking, and removing from one place 
to another. 152 | 
To confeſs a truth, we are ſo aſham - 
ed of the ſhortneſs of this chapter, that 
we would have done a violence to our 
hiſtory, and have inſerted an adventure 
or two of fome other traveller : ta which 
purpoſe we borrowed the journals of ſe- 
veral young gentlemen who have lately 
made the tour of Europe; but, to our 
reat ſorrow, could not extract a ſingle 


incident ſtrong enough to juſtify the 


theft to our conſcience. - 

When we conſider the ridiculous 
figure this chapter muſt make, being 
the hiſtory of no leſs than eight years, 
our only comfort is, that the. hiſtories 
of ſome men's lives, and perhaps of 
ſome men who have made a noiſe in the 
world, are in reality as abſolute blanks 
as the travels of our hero. As, there- 
fore, we ſhall make ſufficient amends 
in the ſequel for this inanity, we ſhall 
haſten on to matters of true impor- 
tarice, and immenſe greatneſs. -- At 
preſent we content ourſelves with ſetting. 
down our hero where we took him up, 
after acquainting our reader that he 
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went abroad, ſtaid ſeven years, and then 
came home again. 


CHAP. vIII. 


AN ADVENTURE WHERE WILD, IN 


THE DIVISION OF THE BOOTY, 
EXHIBITS AN ASTONISHING IN+ 
STANCE QF GREATNESS, 


"HE count was one night very ſuc- 
ceſsful at the hazard table, where 
Wild, who was juſt returned from his 
travels, was then preſent; as was like- 


wiſe a young gentleman whoſe name 


was Bob Bagſhot, an acquaintance. of 
Mr. Wild's, and of whom he enter- 


_ tained a great opinion; taking, there- 
fore, Mr. Bagſhot aſide, he adviſed him 


to provide himſelf (if he had them not 
about him) with a caſe of. piſtols, and 


to attack the count in his way home, 


promiſing to plant himſelf near with the 
ſame arms, as a corps de reſerve, and 
to come up on occaſion. 


comes alone, the count had hardly paſſed 


the examination of Mr. Bagſhot, when 
he fell into the hands of Mr. Snap, 


who, in company with Mr. Wild the 


Elder, and one or two more gentlemen, 


being it ſeems thereto well warranted, 


- Jaid hold of the unfortunate count, and 


conveyed him back to the ſame houſe 


from which, by the aſſiſtance of his good 
_ friend, he had formerly eſcaped, 


Mr. Wild and Mr. Bagſhot went to- 
gether to the tavern, where Mr. Bagſhot 
S as he thought) offered to 

are the booty; and having divided 
the money into two unequal heaps, and 


added a golden ſnuff- box to the leſſer 


heap, he deſired Mr. Wild to take his 
choice. 8 e | 

Mr. Wild immediately.conveyed the 
larger ſhare of the ready into his pocket, 


according to an excellent maxim of 


his, ©« Firſt ſecure what ſhare yon can, 


before you wrangle for the reſt; and 


then turning to his companion, he aſked 
him, with a ſtern countenance, whether 
he intended to keep all that ſum to 
bimſelf, Mr. Bagſhot anſwered, with 
ſome ſurprize, that he thought Mr, 


This was 
_ accordingly executed, and the count 
_ obliged to ſurrender to ſavage force what 
he had in ſo genteel and civil a manner 
taken at play. _ | | 
And as it is a wile and philoſophical 
obſervation, that one misfortune never 
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Wild had no reaſon to complain; for 


to content himſelf with an equal 


it was. ſurely fair, at leaſt on his par 
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"cattle, 
higher order of mortals, that we are 


carpenter and the 


of the booty, who bad taken the whole, 


I grant you took it,“ replied Wild, 
but, pray who propoſed or counſelled 
the taking it? Can you ſay that you 
have done more than executed my 
ſcheme? and might not I, if I had 
pleaſed, have employed another, ſince 
you well know there was not a gentle. 


man in the room but would have taken 


the money, if he had known how con, 


veniently and ſafely to do it? That 


is very true, returned Bagſhot, but 


did not I execute the ſcheme? did not 
I run the whole riſque ? Should not 

I bave ſuffered the whole puniſhment 
if I had been taken? and is not the 
labourer worthy of his hire? 


Doubtleſs, ſays Jonathan, he is ſo, 
and your hire I ſhall not refuſe you, 
which is all that the labourer is en- 


titled to, or ever enjoys. I remember 
when I was at ſchool to have heard 


ſome verſes, which, for the excellence 
of their doctrine, made an impreſſion 


on me, n that the birds of 


the air, and the beaſts of the field, 
work not for themſelves. It is true, 
the farmer allows fodder to his oxen, 
and paſture to his ſheep but it is for 


his own ſervice, not theirs. In the 


ſame manner, theploughman, the ſhep · 
herd, the weaver, the builder, and the 
ſoldier, work not for themſelves, but 
othersz they are contented with 2 poor 
pittance, (the labouxer's hire) and 
permit us the GREAT to enjoy the 
fruits of their labours. Ariſtotle, as 
my maſter told us, hath plainly 
proved, in the firſt book of his Poli- 
ticks, that the low, mean, uſeful part 
of mankind, are born ſlaves to the 


wills of their ſuperiors, and are in- 


deed as much their property as the 
It is well ſaid of us, the 


born only to deyour the fruits of the 


© earth; and it may be as well aid of 
the lower claſs, that they are born only 


to. produce them for us. Is not the 


battle gained by, the ſweat and danger 


of the common ſoldier? Are not the 
honour and fruits of the victory the 
general's, who laid the ſcheme? Is not 
the houſe built by the labour of the 
bricklayer? Is it 
not built for the profit only of the 


architect, and for the uſe of the inha- 
| 6 tant, 


oat odio ai Ao. 5 


n . 9T.. ak Ong 


_ „ 


< 
therefore, deliver the whole booty to 
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© tant, who could not eaſily have placed 
* one brick upon another ?ꝰ— Is not the 
« cloth, or the ſilk, wrought into it's 
« form, and variegated with all the 
beauty of colours, by thofe wha are 
© forced to content themſelves with the 
« coarſeſt and vileſt part of their work, 
© while the profit and enjoyment of 
« their labours fall to the ſhare of 
others? Caſt your eye abroad, and 


ſee who is it lives in the moſt magni- 


t ficent buildings, feaſts his palate with 
the moſt luxurious” dainties, his eyes 
© with the moſt beautiful ſculptures and 
« delicate paintings, and cloaths him- 


+ ſelf in the fineſt and richeſt apparel 


© and tell me if all theſe do not fall 
© to his lot, who had not any the leaſt 
" ſhare in producing all theſe conve- 
" njencies; nor the leaſt ability ſo to do? 


Why, then, ſhould the ſtate of a prig 


+ differ from all others? Or why 
© ſhould you, who are the labourer 
, w_ the executor of my ſcheme, ex- 

a ſhare in the profit? Be adviſed, 


© me, and iruſt to my bonnty for your 
reward.“ Mr. Baphhot was ſome time 
filent, and looked like a man thunder- 
ſtruck ; but at laſt recovering himſelf 


from his ſurprize, he thus began: If 


* you think, Mr. Wild, by the force 
* of your arguments to get the money 
© out of my pocket, you are greatly 
* miſtaken, What is all this ſtuff to 
me? D——n me, I am a man of 
| honour, and though I can't talk as 
as well as you, by G=—= you ſhall 
not make a fool of me; and if you 
* take me for one, I muſt tell you, you 


are a raſcal.“ At which words, he laid 


his hand to his piſtol. Wild, perceiving 
the little ſucceſs the great ſtrength of his 
arguments had met with, and the hafty 


temper of his friend, gave over his de- 
ſign for the preſent, and told Bagſhot 


he was only in jeſt. But this coolneſs 


with which he treated the other's flame 


had rather the effect of bil than of water. 
Bagſhot replied, in a rage, D— n 
me, I don't like ſuch jeſts; I fee you 


are a pitiful raſeal, and a ſcoundrel!” 


Wild, with a philoſophy worthy of 


great admiration, returned, As for 


* your abuſe, I have no regard to it; 
* but to convince you I am not afraid 


* of you, let us lay the whole booty on 
_ * the table, and let the conqueror take 
it all.“ And having fo ſaid, he drew 


out his ſhining hanger, whoſe glittering 
ſo dazzled the eyes of Bagſhot, that in 
a tone entirely altered, he ſaid, no! he 
was contented with what he had already; 
that it was mighty ridiculous" in them 
to quarrel among themſelves;-that they 
had eommon enemies enough abroad, 
agamſt whom they ſhould unite thefr 
common force; that if he had miſtaken 
Wild, he was forry for ity and as for a 
jeſt, he could take a jeſt as well as ano - 
ther. Wild, who had a wonderful 
knack of diſeovering and applying to 
the paſſions of men, beginning now to 
have a little inſight into his friend, and 
to conceive what arguments would make 
the quickeſt impreſſton on him, eried 


out in a loud voice, that he had bullied 


him into drawing his hanger, and ſince 
it was out, he would not put it up with - 
out ſatis faction. What ſutisfaction 
© would you have? anſwered the other. 
© Your money or your blood,“ faid 


wid. Why, lockye, Mr. Wild,“ 


ſaid Bagſhot, if you want to borrow'a 
« little of my part, fince I know you to 
©, be a man of honour, I don't care if 


© I lend you—for, though I am not 
© afraid of any man living, yet rather 


© than break with a friend, and as it 
© may be neceffary for your oecaſions 
Wild, who often declared that he looked 
upon borrowing to be as good a way of 
faking as any, and, as he called it, the 
gentee leſt kind of ſneaking-budge, put- 
ting up his hanger, and ſhaking his 
friend by the hand, told him he had hit 
the nail on the head; it was really his 

ſent neceffity only that prevailed with 
him againſt his will; for that his ho- 
nour was concerned to pay a conſider. 
able ſum the next morning. Upon 
which, contenting himſelf with one half 
of Bagſhot's ſhare, ſo that he had three 
parts in four of the whole, he took 
_ of his companion, and retired to 
reit. | V7 2 


CHAP. IX. 


WILD PAYS A VISIT TO MIS9 L&- 


 *TITIA SNAP. "A DESCRIPTION. 


OF THAT LOVELY YOUNG, CREA- 
TURE, AND THE SUCCESSLESS 18• 
sue OF MR, WILD's ADDRESSES. 


_ HE next morning when our hero 


1 . waked, he began to think of pdy- 
ing a viſit to Miſs Tiſhy Snap; a wo- 
C2 man 


— —u—ĩd 
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man of great merit, and of as great ge- 
neroſity; yet Mr. Wild found a preſent 
was ever moſt welcome to her, as being 


a token of reſpe& in her lover. He 


therefore went directly to a. toy-ſhop, 


and there purchaſed a genteel ſnuff. box, 


with which he waited upon his miſtreſs; 
whom he found in the moſt beautiful 
undreſs. Her lovely hair hung wan- 
tonly over her forehead, being neither 
white with, nor yet free from, powder; 
a neat double clout, which ſeemed to 


have been worn a few weeks only, was 


pinned under her chin; ſome remains 
of that art with which ladies improve 
nature, ſhone on her cheeks: her body 


was looſely attired, without ſtays or 
Jumps; ſo that her breaſts had uncon- 
trouled liberty to diſplay their beau- 
teous orbs, which they did as low as 
her girdle; a thin covering of a rumpled 


muſlin handkerchief almoſt hid them 


from the eyes, fave in a few parts where 
a good-natured hole gave opportunity 
to the naked breaſt to appear. Her 
. gown was a ſattin of a whitiſh colour, 
with about a dozen little ſilver ſpots 
upon it, ſo artificially interwoven at 
great diſtance, that they looked as if 


they had fallen there by chance. This 


flying open, diſcovered a fine yellow 
petticoat beautifully edged round the 
ottom with a narrow piece of half 
gold lace, which was now almoſt be- 


come fringe; beneath this appeared 


another petticoat ſtiffened with whale- 
bone, vulgarly called a hoop, which 
hung ſix inches at leaſt below the other; 


and under this again appeared an under 
garment of that colour which Ovid in- 


tends when he ſays— hy 


: Ni color albus erat nunc eft contra- 


rius albo. 


She likewiſe diſplayed two pretty feet 
covered with filk, and adorned with 


lace ; and tied, the right with a hand- 
ſome piece of blue ribband; the left, as 
more unworthy, with a piece of yellow 
ſtuff, which ſeemed to have been a (trip 


of her upper-petticoat. Such was the 
lovely creature whom Mr. Wild at- 
tended. dhe received him at firſt with 
. ſome of that coldneſs, which women of 


ſtrict virtue by a commendable, though 


ſometimes painful reſtraint, enjoin them- 
ſel ves to their lovers. .. The ſnuff-box 
being produced, was at firſt civilly, and, 


out, D 


tly refuſed: but on a ſec 
epplicatda- or Y The oper 
was ſoon called for, at which a diſcourſe 
paſſed between theſe young lover, 
which, could we ſet it down with any 
accuracy, would be very edifying as well 
as entertaining to our reader; let it ſuf. 


i fice, then, that the wit, together with the 


beauty of this young creature, ſo infla. 
med the paſſion of Wild, which, though 
an honourable fort of a paſſion, wx 


at the ſame time ſo extremely violent, 


that it tranſported him to freedoms too 


offenſive to the nice chaſtity of Lætitaʒ 
who was, to confeſs the truth, more in- 
debted to her own ſtrength for the pre. 


ſervation of her virtue, than to the awe. 


ful reſpect or backwardneſs of her lo- 
ver: he was indeed ſo very urgent in 
his addreſſes, that had he not with many 


oaths promiſed her marriage, we could 
ſcarce have been ſtrictly juſtified in call - 
ing his paſſion honourable; but he was 
ſo remarkably attached to decency, that 
he never offered any violence to a young 
lady. without the moſt earneſt promiſes 
of that kind; theſe. being, he (aid, a 
ceremonial due tofemale modeſty,which 
coſt ſo little, and were ſo eaſily pronoun · 
ced, that the omiſſion could ariſe from 


nothing but the mere wantonneſs of 


brutality. The lovely Lztitia, either 
out of prudence, or perhaps religion, of 
which ſhe was a liberal profeſſor, was 


deaf to all his promiſes, and luckily in- 


vincible by his force; for though ſhe 


had not yet learnt the art of well clench- 


ing her fiſt, nature had not however left 
her defenceleſs : for at the ends of her 
fingers ſhe -wore arms, which ſhe uſed 
with ſuch admirable dexterity, that the 
hot blood of Mr. Wild ſoon began to 


appear in ſeveral little ſpots on his face, 


and his full-blown cheeks to reſemble 
that part which modeſty forbids a boy 
to turn up any where but in a publick 


ſchool, after ſome pedagogue, ſtrong cf 


arm, hath exerciſed his talents thereon. 


Wild now retreated from the conflict, 


and the victorious Lætitia, with be. 
coming triumph and noble ſpirit, cried 
n your eyes, if this be 
your way of ſhewing your love, Pl 
Warrant I gives you enough on't: 
She then proceeded to talk of her vu- 


tue, which Wild bid her carry to the 


devil with her; and thus our lovers 
parted. ö | 
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A DISCOVERY OF SOME MATTERS 
CONCERNING THE CHASTE L- 
TITIA, WHICH MUST, WONDER- 
FULLY SURPRIZE, AND PERHAPS 
AFFECT OUR READER, © IN. 


XTR. Wild was no ſooner departed, 
M than the fair conquereſs opening 
the door of a cloſet, called forth a 
young gentleman, whom ſhe had there 
encloſed at the approach of the other. 
The name of this ' gallant was Tom 
Smirk. He was clerk-to an attorney, 
and was indeed the greateſt beau, and 
the greateſt favourite 'of the ladies, at 
the end of the town where he lived! As 
we take dreſs to be the characteriſtick or 
efficient quality of a beau, we ſhall, in- 
ſtead of giving any character of this 
young gentleman, content ourſelves with 
deſcribing his dreſs only to our readers. 
He wore, then, a pair of white ſtack- 
ings on his legs, and pumps on his feet; 
his buckles were a large piece of Pinch- 
beck plate, which almoſt covered his 
whole foot. His breeches were of red 
puſh, which hardly reached his knees; 
is waiſtcoat was a white dimity, richly 
embroidered with yellow ſil k, over which 
he wore a blue 2 — with metal 
buttons, a ſmart ſleeve, and a cape 
reaching half way down his back. His 
wig was of a brown colour, covering 
almoſt half his pate, on which was hung 
on one ſide alittle laced hat, but cock- 
ed with great ſmartneſs. Such was the 
accompliſhed Smirk; who, at his iſſu- 
ing forth from the cloſet, was received 
with open arms by the amiable Lætitia. 
She addreſſed him by the tender name 
of Dear Tommy; and told him ſhe had 
' diſmiſſed the odious creature whom her 
father intended for her huſband, and had 
now nothing to interrupt her happineſs 
with him. | | 
Here, reader, thou muſt pardon us if 
we ſtop a while to lament the capriciouſ- 


neſs. of nature in forming this charming 


part of the creation, deſigned tocompleat 
the happineſs of man; with their ſoft in- 
nocence toallay his feracity, with their 
ſprightlineſs to ſoothe his cares, and with 
their conſtant friendſhip to relieve all the 
troubles and diſappointments which can 
ppen to him. Seeing, then, that theſe 
are the. bleſſings .chiefly ſought after 


and generally found in every wife, how 
muſt we lament that diſpdſition in theſe 


lovely creatures, which leads them to 


prefer, in their favour, thoſe individuals 
of the other ſex, who do not ſeem in- 
tended by nature as ſo great a maſter- 
piece. For ſurely, however uſeful they 
may be in the creation, as we are taught, 
that nothing, not even a louſe, is made 
in vain; yet theſe beaus, even that moſt 
ſplendid and honoured part, which, in 
this our iſland; nature loves td diſtin- 
guiſn in red, are not, as ſome think, the 
nobleſt work of the Creator. For my 
own part, let any man chuſe to himſelf 


two beaus, let them be. captains or co- 


lonels, as wel: Idreſſed: men: as ever liv- 
ed, Iwould venture to oppoſe a ſingle Sir 


Iſaac, Newton, a'Shakeſpeare, a Mil- 


ton, or perhaps ſame few others, to both 
theſe beaus; bay, and I very much 
douht, whether it had not been better 
for the world in general, that neither of 


theſe beaus had ever been born, than 


that it ſhould have wanted the benefit 


ariſiog to it from the labour of any one 


of tkoſe perſon ag 
If this be true, how melancholy muſt 


be the: conſideration, - that any ſingle 


beau, eſpecially” if he have but half a 
— of ribband in his hat, ſnall weigh 


vier, in the ſcale of female affection, 


than twenty Sir Iſaac Newtons! How 


muſt Our reader, who: pethaps had wiſe- | 


ly accounted for the reſiſtance which the 


chaſe Lætitia had made to the violent 


addreſſes of the raviſhed (or rather ra- 
viſhing) Wild from that lady's impreg- 
nable virtue! how muſt he bluſh, I ſay, 
to percei ve her quit the ſtrictneſs of her 


carriage, and abandon herſelf to thoſe 


looſe freedoms which ſhe indulged to 
Smirkl But, alas! when we diſcover 
all, as, to preſerve the fidelity of our 


hiſtory, we muſt, when we relate that 


every familiarity had paſt between them, 


and that the FAIR Lætitia (for we muſt, 
in this ** inſtance, imitate Virgil, 


where he drops the pius and the pater, 
and drop our favourite epithet of chaſſe) 


the Falk Lætitia had, Iſay, made Smink 


as happy as Wild deſired to be, whet 


muſt then be our reader's confuſiom? 
We will, therefore, draw a curtain over 


this ſcene, from that Philogyny which 


is in us, and proceed to matters, which, 
inſtead of diſhonouring the human ſpe- 


cies, will greatly raiſe and ennoble it. 


CHAP. 
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..C H A P. XI. 


CONTAINING AS NOTABLEINSTAN- 
'CES OF HUMAN” GREATNESS AS 
ARE TO BE MET wITH IN AN- 
' CIENT OR ' MODERN HISTO+ 

RT. CONCLUDING WITH SOME 
 'WHOLESOME ' HINTS. TO THE 
GAT PART OF MANKIND, 


XVII p no ſooner parted from the 
chaſte Emtitia, than recollect- 


| Ing that his friend the count was re- 
turned to his lodgings, in the ſame 
Houſe, he reſolved to viſit him: for he 


was none of thoſe half bred fellows, 
who are aſhamed to ſee their friends 
when they have plundered and betrayed 


them: from which baſe and pitiful 


temper many monſtrous cruelties have 


| been tranſacted by men who have ſome- 
times carried their modeſty ſo far as to 


the murder, or utter ruin of thoſe 
againſt whom their conſciences have 
ſuggeſted to them, that they have com- 
mitted ſome ſmall treſpaſs, either by the 


diebauching a friend's wife or daughte 


1 
belying or betraying the friend himſelf, 
or ſome other ſuch trifling inſtance. In 
our hero there was nothing not truly 


great: he could, without the leaſt abaſh-- 


ment, drink a bottle with the man who 
knew he had the moment before picked 


dis pocket; andy when he had ſtript him 
of every thing he had, never deſired to 
do him any farther miſchief ; forhe.car- 
ried good - nature to that wonderful and 
uncommon height, that he never did a 
_ Gingle injury to man or woman, by 
which he himſelf did not expect to reap 
ſome advantage. He would often in- 
deed ſay, that by the contrary party 


men often made à bad bargain with the 


devil, and did his work for nothing. 


Our hero found the captive count, not 
baſely lamenting his fate, nor abandon- 
ing himſelf to deſpair, but, with due re- 


Kegnation, employing himſelf in prepar- 


ing ſeveral packs of cards for future 


_ Exploits. The count, little ſuſpecting 
that Wild had been the ſole contriver 


of the misfortune which had befallen 


dim, roſe up, and eagerly embraced him; 


and Wild returned his embrace with 
equal warmth. They were no ſoener 
feated than Wild took an occafion, 
from ſeeing the cards lying on the ta- 
ble, to inveigh againſt gaming; and, 
with an uſual and highly commendable 


freedom, after firſt exaggerating the dif. 
treſſed circumſtances in which the count 
was then involved, imputed all his mil. 
fortunes to that curſed itch of play, 
which, he ſaid, he concluded had brought 
his preſent confinement upon him, and 
muſt unavoidably end in his deltruc. 
tion, The other, with great alacrity, 
defended his favourite amuſement, of 
rather 'employment z and having told 
his friend the great ſucceſs he had aftic 
his unluckily quitting the room, ac. | 
quainted him with the aceident which 
followed, and'which the reader, as well 
as Mr. Wild, hath” had ſome intima. Þ 
tion of before; adding, however, one 
circumſtance not hitherto mentioned, 
viz. that he had defended his money 


with the utmoſt bravery, and had dan. 


gerouſly wounded at leaſt two of the 
three men who had attacked him. This 
behaviour Wild, who not only knew the 
extreme readineſs with wliich the booty 
had been delivered, but alſo the con. 
ſtant frigidity of the count's courage, 
highly applanded, and wifhed he had 
been preſent to aſſiſt him. The count 
then proceeded to animadvert on the 
careleſsnefs of the watch, and the ſcan- 
dal it was to the laws, that honeſt peo- 


ple could not walk the ſtreets in fatety; 


and, after expatiating ſome time on that 
ſubject, he aſked' Mr, Wild if he ever 
ſaw ſo prodigious à run of luck (for ſo 
he choſe to call his winning, though he 
knew Wild was 'well acquainted with 
his having loaded dice in his pocket;) the 
other anſwered, it was indeed prodt- 
gious, and almoſt ſufficient to juſtify 
any perſon, who did not know him bet- 


ter, in ſuſpecting his fair play. No 


© man, I believe, dares call that in queſ- 
© tion!” replied he. No ſurely,” fays 
Wild, you are well known to be a 
© man of more honour: but pray, Sir,' 
continued he, © did the raſcals rob you 
© of all? — Every ſhilling,” cries the 
other with an oath z they did not leave 
me a fingle ſtake” . 

While they were thus diſcourſing, 
Mr. Snap, with a gentleman who fol- 
lowed him, introduced Mr. Bagſhot 
into the company. It ſeems, Mr. Bagſhot, 
immediately after his ſeparation from 
Mr. Wild, returned to the gaming- 
table; where, having truſted to Fortune 
that treaſure which he had procured by 
his induſtry, the faithleſs goddeſs com- 


mitted a breach of truſt, -and fent Mr. 


Bagſhot away with as empty pockets as 


» 
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to be found in any laced coat in the 
kingdom. Now as that gentleman was 
walking to a certain reputable hovſe or 
ſhed in Covent Garden Market, he for- 
tuned to meet with Mr. Snap, who had 
juſt returned from conveying the count 
to his lodgings, and was then walking 
to and fro before the gaming-houſe 
door : for you are to know, my good 
reader, if you have never been a man of 


wit and pleaſure about town, that as the 


voracious pike lieth ſug under ſome 


' weed before the mouth of any of thoſe 


little ſtreams which 1 themſelves 
into a large river, waiting for the ſmall 


* fry which iſſue thereout ; ſo hourly be- 
| fore the door or mouth of theſe gaming- 


houſes doth Mr. Snap, or ſome other 
gentleman of his-occupation, attend the 
iſſuing forth of the ſmall fry of youn 
ntlemen, to whom they deliver little 
0 of parchment, containing invita- 
tions of the ſaid gentlemen to their houſes, 
together with one Mr. John Doe“, a 


perſon whoſe company is in great re- 


queſt, Mr. Snap, among many others 


of theſe billets, happened to have one 
9 f to Mr. Bagſhot, being at the 
it or ſolicitation of one Mrs. Anne 
Sample, ſpinſter, at whoſe houſe the 
ſaid Bagſhot had lodged ſeveral months, 
and whence he had inadvertently depart- 
ed without taking a formal leayez on 
which account Mrs. Ann had taken 
this method of ſpeaking 20th him. 
Mr. Snap's houſe being now very full 
of good company, he was obliged to in- 
troduce Mr. Bagſhot into the count's 
apartment, it being, as he ſaid, the only 
chamber he had to /ock up in. Mr. Wild 
no ſooner ſaw his friend than he ran 


- Eagerly to embrace him, and immediate- 


ly preſented him to the count, who re- 
ceived him with great civility, 


FARTHER PARTICULARS RELAT- 


ING ro MISS TISHY, WHICH 
PERHAPS MAY NOT GREATLY 
SURPRIZE AFTER THE FORMER, 
. THE DESCRIPTION OP A VERY 
| FINE GENTLEMAN. AND A DIA- 
\LOGUE BETWEEN WILD AND THE 


COUNT, ix WHICH PUBLICK VIR- 
TUE IS Jost HINTED AT, WITH 


Ce 
M* Snap had turned the key a 
VI very few minutes before a ſer- 
vant of the family called Mr. Bagſhot 
out of the room, telling him, there 
was a perſon below who defi d to ſpeak 
with him z and this was ne other than 
Miſs Lztitia Snap, whoſe'admirer Mr. 
wu, a5; bad long been, and in whoſe 


tender breaſt his paſſion had raiſed a 


more ardent flame than that of any of 
his rivals had been able to raiſe. In- 
deed, ſhe was ſo extremely fond of 


this youth, that ſhe often confeſſed to 


her female confidents, if ſhe could ever 
have liftened to the thought of living 
with any one man, Mr. Bagſhot was 
he. Nor was ſhe ſingular in this in- 


clination, many other young ladies 


being her rivals in this lover, who had 
all the great and noble qualifications 
neceſſary to form a true gallant, and 
which nature is feldom ſo extremely 
bountiful as to indulge to any one per- 
ſon. We will endeavour, however, 
to deſcribe them all with as much ex- 
actneſs as poſſible. He was then fix 
feet high, had large calves, broad 
ſhoulders, a ruddy complexion, with 
brown curled hair, a modeſt affurance, 
and clean linen, He had, indeed, it 


muſt be confeſſed, ſome fmall deficiencies. , 


to counterbalance theſe heroick quali- 
ties: for he was the ſillieſt fellow in the 
world, could neither write nor read, 
nor had he a ſingle grain or ſpark of ho. 
nour, honeſty, or good-nature, in his 
whole compoſition. | | 

As ſoon as Mr. Bagſhot had quitted 
the room, the count, taking Wild by 
the hand, told him he bad ſomething 
to communicate to him of very great 
importance: I am very well convin- 
« ced,* ſaid he, that Bagſhot is the 
c perſon who robbed me. Wild ftart- 
ed with great amazement at this diſ- 
covery, and anſwered with a moft fe. 
rious countenance, © I adviſe you {ta 
© take care how you caſt any ſuch. re- 
« fletions on a man of Mr. Bagſhot's 
© nice honour z for I am certam he 
© will not bear it.. P- his ho- 


© nour,* 
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© nour,” quoth the enraged count, * nor 
© can I bear being robbed; I will ap- 
© ply to a juſtice of peace. Wild re- 
plied with great . indignation, * Since 
© you dare entertain ſuch a ſuſpicion 
C Jen my friend, I will henceforth 


” 
* 


« diſclaim all acquaintance with you. 
© Mr, Bagſhot is a man of honour, and 
© my friend, and conſequently it is im- 
< poſſible he ſhould be guilty of a bad 
action.“ He added much more to the 
ſame purpoſe, which had not the expect - 
ed weight with the count; for the lat- 
ter ſeemed ſtill certain as to the perſon, 
and reſolute in apply ing for juſtice, 


Which, he ſaid, he thought he owed to 


the publick, as well as to himſelf. 
wild then changed his countenance 
into a kind of deriſion, and ſpoke as 
follows : © Suppoſe it ſhould be poſſible 
© that Mr. Bagſhot had, in a frolick, 


© (for I will call it no other) taken this 


© method of borrowing your money, 


« what will you get by proſecuting 


£ him? Not your money again; for you 
© hear he was ſtript at the gaming- 


« table ;* (of which Bagſhot had, dur- 


ing their ſhort confabulation, informed 
them) you will get then an oppor- 
tunity of being ſtill more out of 
pocket by the proſecution. Another 
advantage you may promiſe yourſelf, 
is the being blown up at every gam- 
ing-houſe in town, for that I will aſ- 


may it do you to fit down with the 


it ſeems you owe the publick. Iam 
aſhamed of my own diſcernment, 
when I miſtook you for a great man, 
Would it not be better for you to re- 
ceive part (perhaps all) of your money 
again by a wiſe concealment; for, 
however ſeedy * Mr. Bagſhot may be 
now, if he hath really played this 
' frolick with you, you may believe he 
will play it with others, and when he 
is in cath, you may depend on a re- 
ſtoration; the law will be always in 
your power, and that is the laſt reme- 
dy which a brave or a wiſe man 
would reſort to. Leave the affair, 
therefore, to me; I will examine Bag- 
' ſhot, and if I find he hath played 


honour, you ſhall in the end be no 
loſer.” The- count anfwered: If I 
was ſure to be no loſer, Mr. Wild, 
N you have a better opinion 
of my uaderſtanding than to imagine 
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the publick may 


ſure you of; and then much good 


ſatisfaction of having diſcharged what 


you this trick, I will engage my on 


I would proſecute a gentleman for i 
_ ſake of the publick. Theſe are foolih 

words of courſe, which we learn 3 
« ridiculous habit of ſpeaking, and will 
© often break from us without any de. 


a a An 


« ſign or meaning. I aſſure you all! 


« deſire is a reimburſement; and if! 
© can, by your means, obtain that, 
| * concluding 
with a phraſe too coarſe to be inſerted 
in a hiſtory of this kind. | 
They were now informed that dinner 
was ready, and the company aſſembled 
below ſtairs ; whither the reader may, 
if he pleaſe, attend theſe gentlemen, 
There ſat down at the table Mr, 
Snap, and the two Miſs Snaps, his 
daughters, Mr. Wild the Elder, Mr. 
Wild the Younger, the count, Mr. Bag. 
ſhot, and a grave gentleman, who had 
formerly had the honour of carrying 
arms in a regiment of foot, and who 
was now engaged in the office (perhaps 
a more profitable one) of aſſiſting or fol- 
lowing Mr. Snap in the execution of 
the laws of his country. 
Nothing very remarkable paſſed at 
dinner, The converſation (as is uſual 
in polite company) rolled chiefly on 
what they were then eating, and what 
they had lately eaten. In this the mi- 
litary gentleman, who had ſerved in 
Ireland, gave them a very particular 
account of a new manner of roaſting 
potatoes, and others gave an account 
of other diſhes. In ſhort, an indiffe- 


rent by-ſtander would have concluded 


from their diſcourſe, that they had all 
come into this world for no other pur- 


poſe than to fill their bellies ; and, in- 


deed, if this was not the chief, it is 
probable it was the moſt innocent de- 
ſign nature had in their formation. 

As ſoon as the diſh was removed, 
and the ladies retired, the count pro- 
poſed a game at hazard, which was im- 
mediately aſſented to by the whole 
company, and the dice being imme- 
diately brought in, the count took vp 
the box, and demanded who would ſet 
him: to which no one made any an- 
ſwer, imagining perhaps the count's 
pockets to be more empty than they 
were; for, in reality, that gentleman 
(notwithſtanding what he had heartily 
ſwore to Mr. Wild) had, fince his ar- 
rival at Mr. Snap's, conveyed a piece 
of plate to pawn, by which means he 
had furniſhed himſelf with ten guineas. 
The count, therefore, perceiving this 


*. Poor. 


— 


back - 
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backwardneſs in his friends, and pro- 
bably ſomewhat gueſſing at the cauſe 
of it, took the ſaid guineas out of his 

cket, and threw them on the table; 
when, lo! (ſuch is the force of ex- 
ATN all the reſt began to produce 
their funds, and immediately a con- 
ſiderable ſum glittering in their eyes, 


CHAP. XIII. 


A CHAPTER, OF WHICH WE ARE 
EXTREMELY VAIN, AND WHICH 
INDEED WE LOOK ON As OUR 
CHEF D'OEUVRE, CONTAINING A 
WONDERFUL STORY CONCERN- 
ING THE DEVIL, AND ASNICE A 

SCENE OF HONOUR AS EVER 
HAPPENED. aft 8 


reader, I believe, even if he 
YA be a gameſter, would not thank 
me for an exact relation of every 
man's ſucceſs 5 let it ſuffice, then, that 
they played till the whole money va- 
niſhed from the table. Whether the 
devil himſelf carried it away, as ſome 
ſuſpekted, I will not determine; but 
very ſurprizing it was, that every per- 
fon proteſted he had loſt, nor could any 
one gueſs who, unleſs the devi, had 
won. | | 1 5 
But though very probable it is that 
this arch-fiend had ſome ſhare in the 
booty, it is likely he had not all; Mr. 
Bagſhot being imagined to be a con- 
ſiderable winner, notwithſtanding his 
aſſertions to the contrary; for he was 
ſeen by ſeveral to convey money often 
into his pocket; and what is ſtill a 
little ſtronger preſumption, is, that the 
grave gentleman whom we have men- 
tioned to have ſerved his country in two 
honourable capacities, not being will- 
ing to truſt alone to the evidence of 
his eyes, had frequently dived into the 
ſaid Bagſhot's pocket, whence (as he 
tells us in the Apology for his life after- 
wards publiſhed ) though he might 
extract a few pieces, he was very ſen- 
fible he had 1 4 many behind. 


The gentleman had long indulged 


his curioſity in this way, before Mr. 


Bagſhot, in the heat of gaming, had 
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rceived him: but as Bagſhot was now 
eaving off play, he diſcovered this in- 
e feat of dexterity; upon which, 
* up from his chair in a violent 
pathon, he cried out, I thought I had 
© been among gentlemen, and men of 
* honour ;- but, dn me! I find we 
have a pickpocket in company.“ The 
ſcandalous ſound of this word extreme- 
ly alarmed the whole board z nor did 
they all ſhew leſs ſurprize than the Con- 


Vn (whoſe not fitting of late is 


much lamented) would expreſs at hear- 
ing there was an Atheiſt in the room : 
but it more particularly affected the gen · 
tleman at whom it was levelled, though 
it was not addreſſed to him. He like- 
wile ſtarted from his chair; and, with 
a fierce countenance and accent, ſaid, 
Do you mean me? D—n your eyes, 
* you are a raſcal and a ſcoundrel l' 
Thoſe words would have been imme» 
diately ſucceeded by blows, had not 
the company interpoſed, and, with 
ſtrong arm, witheld the two antago- 
niſts from each other. It was, how- 
ever, a long time before they could. be 
prevailed-on to fit down; which being 
at laſt happily brought about, Mr. 
Wild the Eider, who was 2 well-diſ- 
pow old man, adviſed them to ſhake 
lands and be friends; but the gentle- 
man who had received the firſt affront 
abſolutely refuſed it, and ſwore he 
would have the villain's blood. Mr. 
Snap highly applauded the reſolution; 
and affirmed, that the affront was by 


no means to be put up by any who bore 


the name of a gentleman; and that un- 
leſs his friend reſented it properly, he 
would never execute another warrant in 
his company; that he had always look - 
ed upon him as a man of honour, and 
doubted not but he would prove him- 


ſelf ſo; and thatif it was his own caſe, 


nothing ſhould perſuade him to put vp 


ſuch an affront without proper ſatis - 


faction, The count likewiſe ſpoke on 
the ſame ſide; and the parties them- 
ſelves muttered ſeveral ſhort ſentences, 
purporting their intentions. At laſt, 
Mr. Wild, our hero, riſing ſlowly from 
his ſeat, and having fixed the attention 
of all preſent, began as follows. 1 


have heard, with infinite pleaſure, 


every thing which the two gentlemen 


* Not in a book by itſelf, in imitation of ſome other ſuch perſons, but in the Ordi. 
rAary's account, &c. where all the Apologies for the lives of rogues and whores which have 
deen publiſhed within theſe twenty years ſhould have been inſerted. 
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who ſpoke laſt have ſaid with relation 


© to honour z nor can any man poſhbly 
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entertain a higher and nobler fenſe of 


that word, nor a greater eſteem of 
it's ineſtimable value, than myſelf; 


If we have no name to expreſs it by 


in our Cant Dictionary, it were well 


to be wiſhed we had. It is, indeed, 
the eſſential quality of a gentleman ; 


and which no man, who ever was 
great in the field, or on the road, (as 
others expreſs it) can poſſibly be 


without. But, alas! gentJemen, what 
pity is it, that a word of ſuch ſove- 
reign. uſe and virtue ſhould have ſo 
uncertain and various an application, 


© that-ſcarce two people mean the ſame 
thing by it ? Do not ſome by honour 


mean good nature and humanity, 
which weak minds call virtues? How 


< then! Muſt we deny ät to the great, 


the brave, the noble; to the ſackers 
of towns, the plunderers of provinces, 


and the conquerors of : kingdoms ? 


Were not theſe men of honour? And 


yet they ſcorned thoſe pitiful qualities 


I have mentioned. Again, ſome few 


(or I am miſtaken) include the idea 


of honeſty in their - honour. And 
ſhall we then ſay, that no man who 
witholds from another what law, or 


© juſtice, perhaps, calls his own, or 


who greatly and boldly deprives him 


of ſuch property, is a man of ho- 


nour? Heaven forbid I ſhould ſay fo 


in this, or, indeed, in any other good 


company! Is honour truth? No. It 
is not in the lye's going from us, but 


in it's coming to us, our honour is 


injured. Doth it then conſiſt in what 
the vulgar call cardinal virtues? It 
would be an affront to your under- 


© ſtandings to ſuppoſe it, ſince we ſee 


every day ſo many men of honour 


. © without any. In what then doth the 


word Honour conſiſt? Why, in it- 
ſelf alone. A man of hongur is he 


„ that is called a Man of Honour; and 


while he is ſo called, he ſo remains, 


© and no longer. Think not any thing 
a man commits can, forfeit his ho- 


nour. Look abroad into the world; 
the prig, while he flouriſhes, is a man 
of honour ; when in gaol, at the bar, 
or the tree, he is ſo no longer. And 


. © why is this- diſtinction? Not from 


his actions; for thoſe are often as 


. Rapping is a cant term for perjury, | 
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well known in his flouriſhing eftatg 
as they are afterwards ; but becauſe 
men, I mean thoſe of his own par 

or gangs call him a man of honour 
in the former, and ceaſe to call hin 
ſo in the latter condition. Let us fee, © 
then, how hath Mr. Bagſhot injured 
the gentleman's honour ? Why, he 
hath called him a Pickpocket and 
that, probably, by a ſevere conffruc. 
tion, and a long round- about way of 
reaſoning, may ſeem a little to dero- 
gate from his honour, if conſidered 
in a very nice ſenſe, Admitting it, 
therefore, for argument's ſake, to be 
« ſome ſmall imputation on his honour, 
© let Mr, Bagſhot give him ſatisfac- 
© tion; let him doubly; and triply re. 
pair this oblique injury, by directly 
© aſſerting that he believes he is a man 
© of honour.” The gentleman anſwer- 
ed, he was content to refer it to Mr. 
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Wild, and whatever ſatisfaction he 


thought ſufficient, he would accept. 
Let him give me my money again 
« firſt,” ſaid Bagſnot, and then I will 
© call him a man of honour with all 
my heart.“ The gentleman then pro- 


teſted he had not any; which Snap ſe- 


conded, declaring he had his eyes on 
him all the while; but Bagſhot remain- 
ed ſtill unſatisfied ; till Wild, rapping 


out a hearty oath, ſwore he had not 


taken a ſingle farthing; adding, that 


whoever aſſerted the contrary gave him 


the lye, and he would reſent it. And 


now, ſuch was the afcendancy of this 


great man, that Bagſhot immediately ac- 
quieſced, and performed the ceremonies 


required. And thus, by the exquiſite ad- 
dreſs of our hero, this quarrel, which had 


ſo fatal an aſpect, and which, between 
two perſons ſo extremely jealous of theit 
honour, would moſt certainly have pro- 


. duced very dreadful conſequences, was 


happily concluded, 
Mr. Wild was, indeed, alittle inter- 


eſted in this affair, as he himſelf had 
ſet the gentleman to work, and had re- 


ceived the greateſt part of the booty : 


and as to Mr. Snap's depoſition in his 


favour, it was the uſual height to which 
theardour of that worthy perſon's friend - 
ſhip too frequently hurried him. It was 


his conſtant maxim— that he was 2 


pitiful fellow, who would ſtick at a little 


* 


rapping * for his friend. 


et * 


CHAP. XIV. 


ix WHICH THE HISTORY OF 


c GREATNESS IS CONTINUED. 


ciled, and the gaming over, from 
reaſons before hinted, the company pro- 


ceeded to drink about with the utmoſt 
chearfulneſs and friendſhip; drinking 
healths, ſhaking hands, and profeſſing 


the moſt perfect affection for each other: 


all which were mot in the leaſt inter - 


rupted by ſome deſigns which they then 
agitated in their minds, and which they 
intended to execute as ſoon as the liquor 
had prevailed over ſome of their under- 
ſtandings. Bagſhot and the gentleman 
| Intending to rob each other; Mr. Snap, 
and Mr. Wild the Elder, meditatin 
what other creditors' they could find 
out, to charge the gentlemen then in 
cuſtody with; the count hoping to re- 
new the play; and Wild, our hero, lay- 
ing a deſign to put Bagſhot out of the 
way; or, as the vulgar expreſs it, to 
hang him with the firſt opportunity. 
But none of theſe great deſigns could at 
preſent be put into execution; for Mr. 


Snap being ſoon after ſummoned abroad 
on buſineſs of — moment, which re- 
e 


quired likewiſe the aſſiſtance of Mr. 
Wild the Elder and his other friend; 
and as he did not care to truſt to the 
nimbleneſs of the count's heels, of which 
he had already had ſome experience, he 
declared he muſt loch up for that even- 
ing. Here, reader, if thou pleaſeſt, as 
we are in no great haſte, we will ſtop 
and make a ſimile. As when their lap 
is finiſhed, the cautious huntſman to 
their kennel gathers the nimble-footed 
hounds ; they, with lank ears and tails, 
ſlouch ſuilenly on; whilſt he, with his 
whippers-in, follows cloſe at their heels, 
regardleſs of their dogged humour, till 
having ſeen them ſafe within the door, 


he turns the key, and then retires to 


whatever buſineſs or pleaſure calls him 
thence : ſo, with louring countenance 
and relufant ſteps, mounted the count 
and Bagſhot to their chamber, or ra- 
ther kennel, whither they were attend - 
ed by Snap and thoſe who followed 
him; and where Snap having ſeen them 
depoſited, very contentedly locked the 
door and departed, And now, reader, 
we will, in imitation of the truly lau- 
dable cuſtom of the world, leave theſe 


« 
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ſcheme, and from 


fortunes of Wild our hero; who, with + 
that great averſion to ſatisfaction and 
content which is inſeparably incident to 


K + great minds, began to enlarge his views: 
| ATTERS being thus recon- 


with his proſperity : for this reſtleſs 
ainiable diſpoſition, this noble avidity:, 
which encreaſes with feeding, is the firſt 
principle or conſtituent quality of theſe: 
our great men; to whom, in their paſ- 
ſage on to greatneſs, it happens as to a 
traveller over the Alps; or, if this be a, 
too far-fetched fimile, to one who 
travels weſtward” over the hills near 
Bath, where the ſimile was indeed made. 
He ſees not the end of his journey at 
once; but —.— on from ſcheme to 
hill to hill, with noble 
conſtancy, reſolving ſtil} to attain the 
ſummit on which he hath fixed his 
eye, however dirty the roads may be 
through which he ie 
arrives at ſome vile inn, where he 
finds no kind of entertainment nor con - 
veniency for repoſe. I fancy, reader, 
if thou haſt ever travelled in theſe roads, 
one part of my ſimile is ſufficiently ap- 


parent (and, indeed, in all theſe illuſ- 


trations, one ſide is generally much more 


apparent than the other;) but, believe 


me, if the other doth not ſo evidently 


appear to thy ſatis faction, it is from no 


other reaſon than becauſe thou art uns 


acquainted with theſe great men, and 


haſt not had ſufficient inſtruction, leiſure, 
or opportunity, to conſider what happens 
to thoſe who purſue what is generally 
underttood by greatneſs : ſor ſurely if 
thou hadſt animadyerted, not only on 


the many perils to which great men are 


daily liable while they are in their pro- 
greſs, but hadſt diſcerned, as it were 
through a microſcrope, (for it is inviſible 


to the naked eye) that diminutive ſpeck 


of happineſs which they attain even in 
the conſummation of their wiſhes, thou 


wouldit lament. with me the unhappy 


fate of theſe great men on whom nature 
hath ſet ſo ſuperior a mark, that the reft 
of mankind: are born for their uſe and 
emolument only; and be apt to cry out, 


It is pity that thoſe, for whoſe plea- 


'6 ſure and profit ' mankind are to la- 
$ buur and ſweat, to be hacked” and 
-* hewed, to be pillaged, plundered, and 
every way deftroyed, ſhould reap fo 
© little advantage frond all the miſeries 


they occaſion to others.“ For my part, 
1 own mylelf of that humble kind &f 


DPz mortals 


Fi 
our good friends to deliver themſelves” 
as they can, and purſue the thriving! 


uggles, he at length 
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mortals who conſider themſelves born 
for the behoof of ſome great man or 
other; and could I behold this happi- 


neſs carved out of the labour and ruin 


of a thouſand ſuch reptiles as myſelf, 
I might with ſatis faction exclaim, * ic, 
« fic juvat: but when I behold one 
great man ſtarving with hunger and 
freezing with cold in the midſt of fifty 
thouſand who are ſuffering the ſame 
evils for his diverſion; when I ſee an- 
other, whoſe own mind 1s a more ab- 
ject ſlave to his own greatneſs, and is 
more tortured and wrecked by it than 


thoſe of all his vaſſals: laſtly, when I 


conſider whole nations rooted out only 
to bring tears into the eyes of a great 
met, not indeed becauſe he hath extir- 
pated ſo many, but becauſe he had no 


more nations to extirpate; then, truly, I. 


am almoſt inclined to wiſh that nature 
bad ſpared us this her nafter- piece, and 


that no great man had ever been born 
into the world. | 


But to proceed wit our hiſtory, which 


will, we hope, produce much better 
leſſons, and more inſtructive, than any 
wie can preach: Wild was no ſooner re- 
tired to a night-cellar, than he began to 
reflect on the ſweets he had that day 
enjoyed from the labours of others, viz. 
firſt, from Mr. Bagſhot, who had for 
his uſe robbed the count; and, ſecondly, 
from the gentleman who for the ſame 
good puxpoſe had picked the pocket of 
Bagſhot. He then proceeded to reaſon 
thus with himſelf. « The art of policy 
s 16 the art of multiplication ; the de- 

grees of greatneſs being conſtituted 


by thoſe two little words more and 


. 

o 

* leſs. Mankind are firſt properly to 
be conſidered under two grand divi- 
* ſions, thale that uſe their own hands, 
and thoſe who employ the hands of 
© others. The former are the baſe and 
© rabble; the latter, the genteel part of 
the creation. The mercantile part of 
* the world, therefore, wiſely uſe the 
term employing of hands, and jultly 
prefer each other, as they employ more 
4 or fewer; for thus one merchant ſays 
© he is greater than another, becauſe 6 
« employs more hands. 
indeed, the merchant ſhould ſeem to 
challenge ſome character of greatneſs, 
did we not neceſſarily come to a ſe- 
* cond diviſion, yiz. of thoſe who em- 
« ploy hands for the uſe of the com- 
* munity in which they live, and of 


* taoſe who employ hands merely for 
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men, and prigs. Now all theſe dif- 


And now, 


© their own uſe, without any regard 
© the benefit of ſociety. the former 
© ſort are the yeomen, the manufacturer, 
the merchant, and perhaps the gen- 
« tleman, The firſt of theſe being to 
© manure and cultivate his native ſal, 
© and to employ hands to produce the 
© fruits of the earth. The ſecond be. 
ing to improve them by employing 
© hands likewiſe, and to produce from 
them thoſe uſeful commodities which 
© ſerve as well for the conveniences as 
© neceſſaries of life. The third is to 
© employ hands for the exportation of 
© the redundance of our own commo- 
dities, and to exchange them with the 
redundances of foreign nations, that 
thus every ſoil and every climate ma 
enjoy the fruits of the whole earth, 
The gentleman is, by employing 
hands likewiſe, to embelliſh his coun» 
try with the improvement of arts and 
ſciences, with the making and exe- 
cuting good and wholeſome laws for 
the preſervation of property and the 
diſtribution of juſtice, and in ſeveral _ 
other manners to be uſeful to ſociety, 
Now we come to the ſecond part of 
this diviſion, viz. of thoſe who em- 
ploy hands for their own uſe only; 
and this is that noble and great part, 
© who are generally diſtinguiſhed into 
Conquerors, abſolute Princes, Stateſ. 
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« fer from each other in greataeſi only, 
as they employ more or fewer hands. 
And Alexander the Great was only 
greater than a captain of one of the 
« Tartarian or Arabian Hords, as he 
* was at the head of a larger number. 
In what then is a ſingle prig inferior 
© to any other great man, but becauſe 
* he employs his own hands only? for 
© he is not, on that account, to be le- 
© velled with the baſe and vulgar, be- 
© cauſe he employs his hands for his 
© own uſe only. Now, ſuppoſe a prig 
© had as many tools ag any prime- mi- 
E niſter ever had, would he not be as 
© great as any prime-miniſter whatſo- 
ever? Undoubtedly he would. What 
* then haye I to do in the purſuit of 
« greatueſ, but to procure a gang, and 
to make the yſe of this gang center 
© in myſelf? This gang ſhall rob for 
© me only, receiving very moderate fe- 
© wards for their ations: out of this 


gang I will prefer to my favour the 


© doldeſt and moſt iniquitous (as the 
* vulgar expreſs it;) the ceſt 1 — 


from time to time, as I ſee occaſion, 
5 tranſport and hang at my pleaſure ; 
« and thus (which I take to de the 
« higheſt excellence of a prig) convert 
« thoſe laws which are made for the 
benefit and protection of ſociety, to 
my ſingle uſe." 

Having thus pre- conceived his ſcheme, 
he ſaw nothing wanting to put it in im- 
mediate execution, but that which. is in- 
deed the beginning as wellas theend of 
all human devices, I mean money; of 
which commodity he was poſſeſſed of no 
more than ſixty-five guineas, being all 
that remained from the double benefits 
he had made of Bagſhot, and which did 
not ſeem ſufficient to furniſh his houſe, 
and every other convenience neceſſary 
for ſo grand an undertaking. He re- 
ſolved therefore to go immediately to 
the gaming-houſe, which was then ſit- 
ting; not ſo much with an intention of 
truſting to Fortune, as to play the ſurer 

card 4 attacking the winner in his way 
home. On his arrival, however, he 
thought he might as well try his ſuc- 
ceſs at the dice, and reſerve the other 
recourſe as his laſt expedient. He ac- 


cordingly ſat down to play; and as For- 


tune, no more than others of her ſex, 
is obſeryed to diſtribute her favours 
with ſtrit regard to great mental en- 
dowinents, ſo our hero loſt every far- 
thing in his pocket. This loſs, how- 
cver, he byre with great conſtancy of 
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mind, and with as great compoſure of 
aſpect. To ſay 0 conſidered the 
money as only lent for a ſhort time, or 
rather indeed as depoſited with a banker, 
He then reſolved to have immediate re- 
courſe to his ſurer ſtratagem; and caſting 
his eyes round the room, he ſoon perceiv- 
ed a gentleman ſitting in a diſconſolate 
poſture, who ſeemed a proper inſtrument 
or tool for his purpoſe. In ſhort, (to 
be as conciſe as poſſible in theſe leaſt 
ſhining parts of our hiſtory) Wild ac- 
coſted this man, ſounded him, found 
him fit to execute, propoſed the matter, 
received a ready aſſent; and having fix 
ed on the perſon who ſeemed that èven- 
ing the greateſt favourite of Fortune, 


they poſted themſelves in the moſt pro- 


per place to ſurprize the enemy as he 
was retiring to his quarters; where he 


was ſoon attacked, ſubdued, and plun- 


dered; but indeed of no conſiderable 
booty: for, it ſeems,” this gentleman 


played on a common fteck, and had 
depoſited his winnings at the ſcene of 


action; nor had he any more than two 
ſhillings in his pocket when he was ate 
tacked, 2 i 

This was ſo cruel a diſappointment 
to Wild, and ſo ſenſibly affects us, (as 
no doubt it will the reader) that, as it 
muſt N e us both from proceed 
ing any farther at preſent, we will now 
take a little breath; and therefore we 


mall here cloſe this book, 
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BOOK H. 


CHAP. I. 


CHARACTERS OF SILLY PEOPLE, 
WITH THE PROPER USES FOR 
WHICH SUCH ARE DESIGNED, 


ot 


boy at 
* * 
3 " characters of a ſtamp en- 


tirely different from what we have hi- 
therto dealt in. Theſe perſons are of 
that pitiful order of mortals, who are 
jn contempt called good natured; being 
indeed ſent into the world by nature 
with the ſame deſign with which men 
put little fiſh into a pike- pond, in order 
to be devoured by that voracious water- 
hero. | | 

But to proceed with our hiſtory :; 
Wild having ſhared the booty in much 
the ſame manner as before, 1. e. taken 
three fourths of it, amounting to eigh- 
teen pence, was now retiring to reſt, in 
no vey happy mood; when by accident 


NF reaſon why we choſe 
to end our firſt book, as 
we did, with the laſt chap- 
ter, was, that we are now 


he meta young fellow who had formerly 


been his companion, and indeed inti- 
mate friend at ſchool. 
thought that friendſhip is uſually nurſed 
by ſimilitude of manners; but the con- 
trary had been the caſe between theſe 
lads: for whereas Wild was rapacious 
ard intrepid, the other had always more 
xegard for his ſkin than his money; 
Wild therefore had very generouſly 
compaſſtonated this defect in his ſchool- 
fellow, and had brought him off from 


obliged to produce two 


It hath been 


many ſcrapes, into moſt of which he 
had firſt drawn him, by taking the fault 


and »lipping to himſelf. He had al- 
ways, indeed, heen well paid on ſuch 
occaſions ; but there are a ſort of people, 
who, together with the beſt of the bar. 
gam, will be ſure to have the obligation 


too on their ſide; ſo it had happened 


here: for this poor lad conſidered him- 
ſelf in the higheſt degree obliged to Mr. 
Wild, and had contracted a very great 

eſteem and friendſhip for him, the traces 
of which an abſence of many years had 
not in the leaf ffaced in his mind. He 
no ſooner knew Wild, therefore, than 
he accoſted him in the moſt friendly 
manner, and invited him home with 
him to breakfaſt, (it being now near 
nine in the morning) which invitation 
our hero with no great difficulty con- 
ſented to. This young man, who was 
about Wild's age, had ſore time be- 
fore ſet up in the trade of a jeweller, in 
the materials or ſtock for which he 


had laid out the greateſt part of a little 


fortune, and had married a very agree- 
able woman for love, by whom he then 
had two children, As our reader 1s to 
be more acquainted with this perſon, it 
may not be improper to open ſomewhat 
of his character, eſpecially as it will 
ſerve as a kind of foil to the noble and 
great diſpoſition of our hero, and as 
the one ſeems ſent into this world as 2 
proper object on which the talents of 
the other were to be diſplayed with a 


proper and juſt ſucceſs. ; 


Mr. Thomas Heartfree, then, (for 


that was his name) was of an _ 
an 
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and open diſpoſition. He was, of that 
ſort of men,whom experience only, and 
not their own natures, muſt inform, 
that there are ſuch things as deceit and 
hypocriſy in the world ; and who, con- 
ſequently, are not at five and twenty as 
difficult to be impoſed upon as the oldefl 
and moſt ſubtile. He was poſſeſſed of 
ſeveral great weakneſſes of mind; being 
good-natured, friendly, and generous 
to a great exceſs, He had, indeed, too 
little regard to common juſtice, for he 
had forgiven ſome debts to his acquain- 
tance, only becauſe they could not 
pay him; and had entruſted a bank - 
rupt on his ſetting up a ſecond time, 
from having been convinced that he 
had dealt in his bankruptcy with a fair 
and honeſt heart, and that he had broke 
through misfortune only, and not from 
negle& or impoſture. He was withal 
fo filly a fellow, that he never took the 
leaſt advantage of the ignorance of his 
cuſtomers, and contented himſelf with 
very moderate gains on lis goods; 
which he was the better enabled to do, 
notwithſtanding his generoſity, becauſe 
his life was extremely temperate, his 
expences being ſolely confined to the 
chearful entertainment of his friends at 
home, and now and then a moderate 


glaſs of wine, in which he indulged - 


"himſelf in the company of his wife, 
Who, with an agreeable perſon, was a 
mean-ſpirited, poor, domeſtick, low- 
'bred animal, who confined herſelf 
moſtly to the care of her family, placed 


ber happineſs in her huſband and her 


children, followed no expenſive faſhions 
or diverſions, and indeed rarely went 
abroad, unleſs to return the viſits of a 
few plain neighbours, and twice a year 
afforded herſelf, in company with her 


huſband, the diverſion of a play, where 


ſhe never ſat in a higher place than the 
| To this filly woman did this filly 


fellow introduce the GREAT WILD, 


' Informing her at the ſame time of their 
ſchool- acquaintance, and the many ob- 
ligations he had received from him. 
This ſimple woman no ſooner heard her 
huſband had been ob to her gueſt, 
than her eyes ſparkled on him with a 
benevolence which is an emanation from 
the heart, and of which great and noble 
minds, whoſe hearts never ſwell but 
with an injury, can have no very ade- 
quate idea; it is therefore no wonder 


— 
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that our hero ſhould miſconſtrue,: as he 
did, the poor, innocent, and ſimple af- 
fection of Mrs. Heartfree towards her 
hyſband's friend, for that great and 
generous paſſion, which fires the eyes 
of a modern heroine, when the colonel 
is ſo kind as to indulge his city creditor 
with partaking of his table to-day, and 
of his bed to-morrow. Wild therefore 
inſtantly returned the compliment, as he 
underſtood it, with his eyes; and pre- 
ſently after beſtowed many encomiums 
on her beauty, with which perhaps ſhe, 
who was a woman, though a good one, 
and miſapprehended the deſign, was not 
diſpleaſed, any more than the huſband. 
When breakfaſt was ended, and the 
wife retired to her houſhold affairs, 
Wild, who bad a quick diſcernment 
into the weakneſſes of men, and who, 
beſides the knowledge of his good (or 
fooliſh) diſpoſition when a boy, had now 
diſcovered ſeveral ſparks of goodneſs, 
friendſhip, and generolity in his friend, 
began to diſcourſe over the accidents 
which had happened in their childhood, 
and took frequent occaſions of remind- 
ing him of thoſe favours which we have 
before mentioned his having conferred 
on him; he then proceeded to the moſt 
vehement profeſſions of friendſhip, and 
to the moſt ardent expreſſions of joy, in 


this renewal of their acquaintance. He 


at laſt told him, with great ſeeming 


_ pleaſure, that he believed he had an 


opportunity of ſerving him by the re- 
commendation of a gentleman to his 


. cuſtom, who was then on the brink of 


marriage; and, If he be not already 
© engaged, I will,” ſays he, endeavoyr 
© to prevail on him to furniſh his lady 
© with jewels at your ſhop.” 1 
Heartfree was not LEY in 
thanks to our hero; and, after many 
earneſt ſolicitations to dinner, which 
were refuſed, they parted for the firſt 
r RS 
But here, as it occurs to our me- 
mory, that our readers may be ſur- 


5 (an accident which ſometimgs 
| N in hiſtories of this kind) how 
r. 


Wild the Elder, in his preſent ca- 


pacity, ſhould have been able to main- 


tain his ſon at a reputable ſchool, as this 


appears to have been, it may be neceſ- 


ſary to inform him, that Mr. Wild 


. himſelf was then a tradeſman in goqd 
buſineſs; but, by misfortunes in the 


world, (to wit, extrayagance and gam- 


— 


cure him bail; for as to his eſcape, 


ing) he had reduced himſelf to that 
honourable occupation which we have 
formerly mentioned. 

Having cleared up this doubt, we 
will now purſue our hero, who forth- 
with repaired to the count ; and having 


firſt ſettled preliminary articles con- 


cerning diftributions, he acquainted him 
with the ſcheme which he had formed 
againſt Heartfree; and after conſulting 
proper methods to put it in execution, 


they began to concert meaſures for the 


enlargement of the count; on which the 
firſt, and indeed only point to be conſi - 


dered, was to raiſe money—not to pa 
bis debts, 4 that would have required 


an immenſe ſum, and was contrary to 
His inclination or intention) but to v4 
r. 
Snap had taken ſuch precautions, that it 
appeared abſolutely impoſſible. 


ann. 


GREAT EXAMPLES OF GREATNESS 


IN WILD, SHEWN AS WELL BY 
HIS BEHAVIOUR TO BAGSHOT, 
AS IN A SCHEME LAID FIRST TO 
IMPOSE ON HEARTFREE BY 
MEANS OF THE COUNT, AND 
THEN TO CHEAT THE COUNT 


I LD undertook, therefore, to 
extract ſome money from Bag- 
mot; who, notwithſtanding the depre- 
dations made on him, had carried off 


a pretty conſiderable booty from their 


engagement at dice the preceding day. 
He Rand Mr. Bagſhot in expectation 
of his bail; and, with a countenance 
full of concern, which he could at any 
time with wonderful art put on, told 
him, that all was diſcovered ; that the 
count knew him, and intended to pro- 


 ſecute him for the robbery, *. Had not 
© I exerted," ſaid he, my utmoſt in- 
© tereſt, and with great difficulty pre- 
c yailed on him, in caſe you refund the 


„ money — *< Refund the money 1 


cried Bagſhot, that is in your power; 
for you know what an inconſiderable 
part of it fell ta my ſhare.— Howl 


. replied Wild, is this your gratitude 
to me for ſaving your life? For your 


© own conſcience muſt convince you of 


« your guilt, and with how much cer- 


_ © tainty the gentleman can give evi- 


6 dence againſt you,” == Marry come 


neas of Bagſhot z for wi 
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* up,” quoth Bagſhot, © T believe m 
© life alone will not be in danger ! 

© know thoſe whoare as vilty as my- 
© ſelf. Do you tell me of conſcience ?? 
— © Yes, firrah !* anſwered our her 

taking him by the collar; and fince 
you dare threaten me, I will ſhew 
« you the difference between commit. 
ting a robbery, and conniving at it, 


« which is all I can charge myſelf with, 


© I own, indeed, I ſuſpected, when you 
© ſhewed me a ſum of money, that you 
© had not come honeſtly by it. How! 
ſays Bagſhot, frightened out of one half 
of his wits, and amazed aut of the 
other, can 2 deny — Ves, you 
* raſcal,” anſwered Wild, I do deny 


every thing; and do you find a wit- 


© neſs to prove it: and, to ſhew you 


© how little apprehenſions I have of 


© your power to hurt me, I will have 
c m apprehended this moment.” At 
which words he offered to break from 


him; but Bagſhot laid hold of his 


ſkirts, and, with an altered tone and 
manner, begged him not to be ſo impa · 
tient. Refund then, firrah,* cries 
Wild, * and perhaps I may take pity 
© on you.'—" What muſt I refund? 
anſwered Bagſhot. * Every farthing 
© in your pocket, replied Wild; then 
© I may have ſome compaſhon on you, 
© and not only ſave your life, but, out 
© of an exceſs of generoſity, may re- 
© turn you Sek. At which words 
Bagſhot ſeeming to heſitate, Wild pre- 
tended to make to the door, and rapt 


out an oath of vengeance with ſo vio- 


lent an emphaſis, that his friend no 


longer preſumed to balance, but ſuf- 


fered Wild to ſearch his pockets, and 
draw forth all he found, to the amount 


of twenty-one guineas and a half; which 
laſt piece our generous hero returned 


him again, telling him he might now 

ſleep ſecure, but adviſed him for the 

future never to threaten his friends. 
Thus did our hero execute the great - 


oft explains, voth the utmoſt eaſe ima- 


e, by means of thoſe tranſcen- 


na 
Net valities which Nature had in- 


dulged him with, viz. a bold heart, 2 


thundering voice, and a ſteady coun- 


tenance. | 
Wild now returned to the count, and 
informed him that he had got ten gul- 
th great and 
commendable prudence he funk the 
other eleven in his own pocket; a 
told him, with that money he would —_ 
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ture him bail, which he after prevailed 
on his father and another gentleman of 
the ſame occupation to become for two 
guineas each ; ſo that he made lawful 
prize of ſix more, making Bagſhot 
debtor for the whole ten; for ſuch were 
his great abilities, and fo vaſt the com- 
paſs of his underſtanding, that he ne- 
ver made any bargain without over- 


reaching (or, in the vulgar phraſe, 


cheating) the perſon with whom he 
dealt. r | | 
The count being, by theſe means, 
enlarged, the firſt thing they did, in 
order to procure credit from tradeſmen, 
was the taking a handſome houſe ready- 
furniſhed in one of the new ſtreets 3 in 
which, as ſoon as the count was ſettled, 
they proceeded to furniſh him with ſer- 
vants and equipage, and all the in/ignia 
of a large eſtate, proper to impoſe on 
poor Heartfree. ＋ heſe being, all ob- 
tained, Wild made a ſecond viſit to his 
friend, and, with much joy in his coun- 
tenance, acquainted him that he had 
ſucceeded in his endeavours, and that 
the gentleman had promiſed to deal with 
him for the jewels which he intended to 
merz his bride, and which were de- 
gned to be very ſplendid and coſtly: 
he therefore appointed him to go to the 
count the next morning, and carry with 
him a ſet of the richeſt and moſt beau- 
tiful jewels he had ; giving him at the 


ſame time ſome hints of the count's ig- 


norance of that commodity, and that 
he might extort what price of him he 
pleaſed, But Heartfree told him, not 
without ſome diſdain, that he ſcorned 
to take any ſuch advantage; and, after 
expreſſing much gratitude to his friend 
for his recommendation, he promiſed 
to carry the jewels at the hour, and to 
the place appointed. ! | 
I am ſenſible that the reader, if he 
hath but the leaſt notion of greatneſs, 
muſt have ſuch a contempt for the ex- 
treme folly of this fellow, that he will 
be very little concerned at any misfor- 
tunes which may befal him in the ſe- 
quel z for, to have no ſuſpicion that 
an old ſchool- fellow, with whom he 
bad, in his tendereſt years, contracted 
a friendſhip, and who, on the accident- 
al renewing their acquaintance, had 
1 the moſt paſſionate regard for 
him, ſhould de very ready to impoſe 
on him; in ſhort, to conceiye” that a 
friend ſhould, of his own accord, with- 
out any view to Mis on intereſt, en- 
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deavour to do him a ſervice, muſt argue 


ſuch weakneſs of mind, ſuch ignorance 
of the world, and ſuch an artleſs, ſim- 
ple, undeſigning heart, as muſt render 


the perſon poſleſſed, of it the loweſt 
creature, and the propereſt object of 
contempt en in the eyes of 


every man of underſtanding and diſ- 
A 9 7761 
Wild remembered that his friend 


Hearxtfree's faults were rather in his 
heart than in his head; that though he 


was ſo mean a fellow, that he was ne- 


ver capable of laying a deſign to injure 


any human creature, yet was he by no 


means a fool, nor liable to any groſs 


impoſition, unleſs where his heart be- 


trayed him. He therefore inſtructed 


the count to take only one of his jewels 
at the firſt interview, and to reject the 
reſt as not fine enough, and order him 
to provide ſome richer. He ſaid, this 
management would prevent Heartfree 
from expecting ready-money for the 


jewel he brought with him, which the 
count was preſently to diſpoſe of ; and 


by means of that money, and his great 
abilities at cards and dice, to get toge- 


ther as large a ſum as poſſible, which 
he was to pay down to Heartfree at the 


delivery of the ſet of jewels z who would 


be thus void bf all manner of ſuſpicion, _ 
and would not fail to give him credit 
for the reſidue. | 


By this contrivance it will appear in 
the ſequel, that Wild did not only pro- 
poſe to make the impoſition on Heart- 
free, who was (hitherto) void of all 


ſuſpicion, more certain, but to rob the 
count himſelf of this ſum. This dou- 
ble method of cheating the very tools 
who are our inſtruments to cheat others, 
is the ſuperlative degree of greatnels 


and is probably as far as any ſpirit 

cruſted over with clay can carry it, fall- 

ing very little ſhort of diaboliſm itſelf. 
This method was immediate] y put in 


execution; and the count, the firſt day, 
took only a ſingle brilliant, worth a- 

bout three hundred pounds; and ordered 
a necklace, ear - rings, and ſolitaire, of 


the value of three thouſand more, to be 


prepared by that day ſeven- night. 


This interval was employed by Wild 


in proſecuting his ſcheme of raiſing a 


gang; in which he met with ſuch ſuc- 


 cels, that within a few days he had 
' levied ſeveral bold and reſolute fellows, 
fit for any enterprize, how dangerous 


„ 
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We hive before remarked, that the 


trueſt mark of greatnefs is infitiability. 


Wild had covenanted with the count to 


receive three-fourthis of the booty; and 


had, at the fame time, covetianted with 


himſelf to ſecure the othet fourth part 
likewiſe, for which he had formed a ve- 
3 great and noble defigr; but he now h 

aw with concern, that ſum Which was h 


to be received in hand by Heartfree, in 
danger of being abſolutely Toft. In or- 
der, therefore, to poſſefs Himſelf of that 
likewiſe, he contrived mat tile jewels 


when two of his gang were ordered to 
artack and plunder him. 


CHAP. In. 


' GONTAINING SCENES OF SOFT- 


MESS, LOVE, AND HONOUR; ALL 
IX THE GREAT STYLE, 


ux count had diſpoſed of his 


1 jewel for it's full value; and this 
he had, by dexterity, raiſed to a thou- 
fand pounds: this ſum, therefore, he 
paid down to Heartfree, promiſing him 
the reſt within a month. His houſe, 


his equipage, his appearance, but, a- 
dove all, a certain plauſibility in his 
voice and behaviour, would have deceiy- 
_ ed any, but one whole great and wiſe 


heart had dictated to him ſomething 


within, which would have ſecured him 


from auy danger of impoſition from 


without. Heartfree, therefore, did not 
in the leaſt ſcruple giving him credit ; 
but as he had in reality procured thoſe f 
jewels of another, his own little ſtock 


not being able to furniſſi any thing ſo 


— C 


| valuable, he begged the count would 
de ſo kind to give his note for the mo- 


+ ney, payable at the time he mentioned; 
which that gentleman did not in the 
eaſt ſcruple: ſo he paid him the thou - 
fand pounds in ſpecie, and gave his note 
for two thouſand eight hundred pounds 
more to Heartfree, who burnt with gra- 


titude to Wild for the noble cuſtomer 


"he had recommended to him. 
As ſoon as Heartfree was departed, 


Wild, who waited in another room, 
came in, and received the caſket from 
the count; it having been agreed be- 

tien them, that this mould be de- 
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inal contriver of the ſcheme, and was 
to have the largeſt ſhare. Wig having 
received the caſket, oecd to meei the 
count late that evening to come to a di - 
viſion; but ſuch was the latter's con- 


fidence in the honour of our hero, that, 
e (aid, if it was any inconvenience to - 


him, the next morning would do al- 


together as well. This was more 


agreeable to Wild; and accotdingly an 
appointment being made for that pur- 


185 he ſet out in haſte to purſue 

© ſhould be brought in the afternoon, and 

that Heartfree ſhould be detained before 

the count could fee him; fo that the men, 

night ſhould overtake him in hls return, ble reſolution, executed their purpoſe; 
they attacked and ſpoiled the enemy of 

the whole ſum he had received from the 


eartfree to the place where the two 


gentlemen were ordered to mtet and at · 


ack him. Thoſe gentlemen, with no- 


A s ſoon as the engagement was over 
and Heartfree left Fade e on the 


ground, our hero, who Srv. declined 
truſting the booty in his friend's hands, 


though he had good experience of their 
| honour, made off after Nie conquerors: 
at n ang a 


at a place of 
ſafety, Wild, according to a previous 


agreement, received vine - tenths of the 


booty; the ſubordinate heroes did indeed 
profeſs ſome little unwillingneſs (per- 

aps more than tt. ſtrictly conſiſtent 
with honour) to perform their contract; 


more by oaths and threatnings, pre- 
vailed with them to fulfil their pro- 
miſe. . i | 

Our hero having thus, with wonder- 


ful addreſs, brought this great andglori- 


ous ation to a happy concluſion, reſoly- 


ed to relax his mind, after his fatigue, in 


the converſation of the fair. He there- 


ore ſet forwards to his lovely Lætitia; 


but in his way accidentally met with a 
young lady of his acquaintance, Miſs 
Molly Straddle, who was taking the 


* 


air in Bridges Street. Miſe Molly 
ſeeing Mr. Wild, ſtopped him; and 
with a familiarity peculiar to a genteel 


town education, tapped, or rather ſlap- 
ped him / on the bac „ and alked him to 
treat her with bine vine at a neigh · 


bouring tavern, The hero, though he 


loved the chaſte Lætitia with exceſſive 
tenderneſs, was not of that low, ſni- 
velling breed of moxtals, who, as it is 


generally expreſſed, tie themſelves to 4 
woman's apron firings z in a word, who 
are tainted with that mean, ba 7 12 
vice, or virtue as ĩt is l „ 4 

y ſancyz 


but Wild, partly by argument, but 
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fancy; therefore he immediately con- 


ſented, and attended her to a tavern 
famous for excellent wine, known by 
the name of the Rummer and Horſeſhoe, 


where they retired to a room by them - 


felves. Wild was very vehement in 
his addreſſes, but to no purpoſe : the 
young lady declared ſhe would grant 

o favour till he had made her a pre- 
ar this was immediately complied 
with, and the lover made as happy as 
MLT,” TTECTT 3” 
The immoderate fondneſs which 
Wild entertined for his dear Lætitia, 
would not fuffer him to waſte any conſi- 
derable time with Mifs Straddle. Not- 
withſtanding, therefore, all the endear - 
= and cãreſſes of that young lady, he 

on made an excuſe to go down ſtairs, 
and thence immediately fet forward 
to Lætitia, without taking any formal 
leave of Miſs Straddle, or indeed of 


the drawer, with whom the lady was 


afterwards obliged to come to an ac- 
count for the reckoning. | | 

Mr. Wild, on his arrival at Mr. 
Snap's, found only Miſs Dothy at 
home; that young lady being employ- 
ed alone, 'in imitation of Penelope, 
with her thread or worſted; only with 
this difference; that whereas Penelo 


unravelled by night what ſhe had knit, 


or wove, or {pun by day; ſo what our 
young heroine unravelled by day, ſhe 
nit again by night. In ſhort, ſhe was 
mending a pair of blue ſtockings with 
red clocks ; a circumſtance which, per- 
haps, we might have omitted, had it 
not ſerved'to ſhew that there are ſtill 
fome ladies of this age who imitate 
the ſimplicity of the ancien. 
x witl , immediately aſked for his be- 
loved and was informed, that ſhe was 
not at home. He then enquired, where 
ſhe was to be found, and declared 
he would not depart till he had ſeen her, 
nay, not till he had married her; for, 
indeed, his paſſion for her was trul 
honourable { in other words, he had'fo 
ungovernable a deſire for her perſon, 
that he would go any lengths to fatisfy 
it. He then pulled out the caſket, 
which he Twore was full of the fineſt 
jewels, and that he would give them 
all to her, with other promiſes ;3 which 
ſo prevailed on Miſs' Dothy; -who had 
not the common failure of ſiſters in en: 
. A often endeavouring to diſ- 


2 each other's 22 that ſhe 
Wire yr, Wag to" down few 


33 
minutes, whilit ſhe endeavoured to find 
her ſiſter; and to 977 her to him. 
The lover thanked her, and promiſed 
to A rill her return; and Miſs Do- 
fhy, leaving Mr. Wild to his medita - 
tions, faſtened him in the kitchen by 
barring the door (for moſt of the doort 
in this manſion were made to be bolted 
on the outſideʒ) and then ſlapping- to the 

oor of the houſe with great vjolence, 
without going out at it, ſhe ſtole ſoftly 
up ſtairs, where Mifs Letitia was — 
gaged in eloſe conference with Mr. 
Bagſhot. Miſs Letty, being inform- 
ed* by her fiſter in a whiſper of What 
Mr. Wild had ſaid, and what he had 
produced, told Mr. Bagſhot, that 4 
young lad) was below to viſit h „ 
whoin ſhe would difpatch with all ima. 


2. © 


Ren haſte, and return to him. She 


Uefred him, therefore, to ſtay with pa- 


tience for her in the mean time, and 
that ſhe would leave the door unlocked, 


though her papa would never forgive 


her if he ſhould diſcover it. Bagſho 
promiſed on his honour not to ſtep 
without his chamber, and the two 
young ladies went ſoftly down ftairs; 
when pretending firſt to make their en- 
try into the houſe, they repaired to the 
kitchen, where not even the preſence of 
the chaſte Lætitia could reſtore that 
armony to the countenance of her 
lover, which Mils Theodeſfia had left 
him poſſeſſed of; for, during her ab- 
ſence, he had diſcovered the * 5 of a 
| try containing Rs for nine 
undred pounds, which had heen taken 
from Mr. Heartfree, and which, in- 
deed, Mits Straddle had, in the warmth 
of his amorous careſſes, unperceive 
drawn from him. However, as he had 
that perfect maſtery of þis temper, or 
rather of vid" stel which is ag, ne - 
ceſſary to the forming a great charac - 
ter as to the F, it on the ſtage, 
he ſoon conveyed a ſmile into his coun- 
tenance, and concealing as well his 
misfqrtuneas his chagrin at it, began 
to pay hononrable addreſſes to Miſs 
Letty. Thigyoung lady, am ng.many 
other good ingredients, had three very 
predominant paſſions; to wit, vanity, 
wantonneſs, and avarice, To iy 
the firft of theſe, the applied Mr. Smirk 
and Co. to the ſecoi if Mr. Bagſhot 
and Co. and cur hero had the hos» 


nour and happineſs of ſolely eng og 


the third. Now, theſe three forts d 
lovers ſhe had very different ways of 
6 11.0. $355. BY.” 9 | entirtain« 
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entertaining. With the firſt, ſhe was 
all gay and coquette; with the ſecond, 
all fond and rampant; and with the 
laſt, all cold and reſerved. She, there- 
fore, told Mr. Wild, with a moſt com- 
poſed aſpect, that ſhe was glad he had 


repented of his manner of treating her 
at their laſt interview, where his beha- 


viour was fo monſtrous, that ſhe had 
reſolved never to ſee him any more; 
that ſhe was afraid her own ſex would 


| hardly pardon her the weakneſs ſhe was 
| guilty of in receding from that reſolu- 
tion, which ſhe was perſuaded ſhe ne- 


ver ſhould have brought herſelf to, had 
not her ſiſter, who was there to con- 
firm what ſhe ſaid, (as ſhe did with 
many oaths) betrayed her into his com- 


pany, by pretending it was another 


perſon. to viſit her; but, however, as 


| he now thought proper to give her more 
_ convincing proofs of his affections, (far 


he had now the caſket in his hand) and 
fince ſhe perceived his deſigns were no 
Jonger againſt her virtue, but were ſuch 
as a woman of honour might liſten to, 


ſhe muſt own——and then ſhe feigned 


an heſitation z when Theodoſia began, 


« Nay, fifter, I am reſolved you ſhall 
© counterfeit no longer. —I aſſure you, 
Mr. Wild, ſhe hath the moſt violent 

© pafſion for you in the world—and, 

indeed, dear Tiſhy, if you offer to go 


back, ſince I plainly ſee Mr. Wild's 
© deſigns are honourable, I will be- 
£ tray all you have ever ſaid.— How, 
«© ſiſter,* anſwered Lætitia; I proteſt 


vou will drive me out of the room: 
I did not expect this uſage from you.” 
Wild then fell on his knees; and tak- 


ing hold of her hand, repeated a ſpeech 


which, as the reader may eaſily ſuggeſt 


it to himſelf, I ſhall not here ſet down. 


He then offered her the caſket, but ſhe 


ently rejected it; and on a ſecond 7 


offer, with a modeſt countenance and 
voice, deſired to know what it contain- 
ed. Wild then opened it, and took 
forth (with ſorrow I write it, and with 


| Farrow will it be read) one of thoſe 


eautiful necklaces, with which, at the 
fair of Bartholomew, they deck the 


 well-bewhitened neck of Thaleſtris 


Queen' of Amazons,' Anna Bullen, 


| Queen Elizabeth, or ſome other high 


princeſs in drollick ſtory. It was, in- 
deed, compoſed of that paſte, which 
Derdæus Magnus, an ingenious toy- 
man, doth at a very moderate price 


dupenſe of to the {econd-rate beaus of 


the metropolis. For, to open a truth, 


which we aſk our reader's pardon for 
having concealed from him ſo long 
the ſagacious count, wiſely fearing lek 
ſome accident might prevent Mr. Wild's 
return at the appointed time, had care. 
fully conveyed the jewels which Mr. 
Heartfree had brought with him, into 
his own pocket; and in their ſtead had 
placed in the caſket theſe artificial ſtones, 
which, though of equal value to a phi. 
lolopher, and perhaps of a much 


greater to a true admirer of the com- 


poſitions of art, had not, however, the 
ſame charms in the eyes of Miſs Letty, 
who had indeed ſome knowledge of 
jewels ; for Mr. Snap, with great rea- 
ſon, conſidering how valuable a part of 
a lady's education it would be to be 
well inſtructed in theſe things, in an 
age when, young ladies learn little more 
than how to dreſs themfelves, had in 
her youth placed Miſs Letty as the 


bandmaid (or houſe-maid, as the vul- 


gar call it) of an eminent pawn- broker, 
The lightning, therefore, which ſhould 
bave flaſhed from the jewels, flaſhed 
from hereves, and thunder immediate- 
ly followed from her voice. She be- 
knaved, be raſcalled, be-rogued the 
unhappy hero, who ſtood filent, con- 
founded -with aſtoniſhment, but more 
with ſhame and indignation, at being 
thus out-witted and over-reached, At 
length, he recovered his ſpirits, and 


throwing down the caſket in a rage, he 


ſnatched the key from- the table; and 
without making any anſwer to the la- 
dies, who both very plentifully opened 
upon him, and without taking any 
leave of them, he flew out at the door, 


and repaired with the utmoſt expedition 


to the count's habitation. 


CHAP. iv. 


IN WHICH WILD, AFTER MANY, 


FRUITLESS ENDpEAVOURS TQ 
DISCOVER HIS FRIEND, MORALI- 
ZES ON HIS MISFORTUNE IN A 
SPEECH, WHICH MAY BE OF USE 

(Ir RIGHTLY UNDERSTOOD) 70 
SOME . OTHER CONSIDERABLE 
$PEECH-MAKERS, | Fe: 


Nd the higheſt-fed footman of 


the higheſt-bred woman of qua- 


lity knocks with more impetuolityy 
than Wild did at the count's door, 
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which was. immediately opened: by a 
well-dreſſed liveryman, who an wered, 
that his maſter was not, at home. 
Wild, not dan a PS this, ſearched 
the bouſe, but to no purpoſe; he then 
ranſacked all the gaming- houſes in 
town, but found no count: indeed, 
that gentleman had taken leave of his 
houſe the ſame inſtant Mr. Wild ha 

turned his back; and equ ipping himſel 

with boots and a polt-horſe, without 
taking with him either ſervant, cloaths, 


or any neceſſaries for the journey of 


a great man, made ſuch mighty expe- 
dition, that he was now upwards of 
twenty miles on his way to Dover. 
W1LD, finding his ſearch ineffe&- 
val, reſolved to give it over for that 
night: he then retired to bis ſeat of 
contemplation, a night-cellar z where, 


- without a ſingle farthing in his pocket, 
he called for a ſneaker of punch, and, 


placing himſelf on a bench by himſelf, 
# ſoftly vented the following ſoli- 


loquy. 


How vain is human GRFATNESS! 
© What avail ſuperior abilities, and 
© a noble defiance of thoſe narrow 
rules and bounds which confine the 
vulgar; when our beſt-concerted 
ſchemes are liable to be defeated ! 
How unhappy 1s the ſtate of PR1G- 
GisM! How impoſſible for human 
prudence to foreſee and guard againſt 
every circumvention! It is even as 
a game of Cheſs; where, while the 
rook, or knight, or biſhop, is buſied 
in forecaſting ſome gr 
a worthleſs pawn interpoſes, and 
diſconcerts his ſcheme. Better had 
it been for me to have obſerved the 
imple Jaws of friendſhip and mora- 
lity, than thus to ruin my friend for 
the benefit of others. I might have 
commanded his purſe to any degree 
of moderation; I have now diſabled 
him from the power of ſerving me, 
Well! but that was not my deſign, 
If I cannot arraign my own conduct, 
why ſhould I, like a woman or a 
child, fit down and lament the diſ- 
appointment of chance ?—But can I 
acquit myſelf of all neglect? Did 1 
not miſbehave in putting it into the 
power of others to outwit me But 


* this a prig is more unhappy than an 
* other ; a cautious, man may, in 4 
crowd, preſerve his own pockets, by 
4 J. r 1 d 2 20 he ü b t 
1 Keeping his handy in them; bu 


reat enterprize, 


that is impoſſible to be avoided, | In 
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while the prig employs” his hands 
in another's pocket, how ſhall he be 
able to defend his own ? Indeed, in 
this light, what can be 'imagined 
more miſerable than a prig? * How 
dangerous are hig acquiſitions! how. 
unſafe, how unguiet his poſſeſſions 1 
Why, then, ſhould any man wiſh to 
be a prig, or where is his greatneſs ? 
I anſwer, , in his mind. Tis the 
- Inward glory, the ſecret conſciouſ- 
neſs of doing great and wonderful 
actions, which can alone ſupport 


be a CONQUEROR, a TYRANT, 2 
STATESMAN, or a PRIG. ' Theſe 
muſt bear him up againſt the private 
curſe and publick imprecation; and 
while he is hated and deteſted by all 
mankind, muſt make him inwardly 
ſatisfied with himſelf. For what 
but ſome ſuch inward ſatis faction 
as this could inſpire men poſſeſſed of 
ower, of wealth, of every human 
leſſing, which pride, avarice, or 

luxury could deſire, to forſake their 
homes, abandon eaſe and repoſe, and 
attheexpence of riches and pleaſures, 
at the price of labour and hardfhip, 
and at the hazard of all that Fortune 
hath liberally given them, could ſend 
them, at the head of a multitude of 
prigs, called an army, to moleft 
their neighbours ; to introduce rape, 
. Fapine, bloodſhed, and every kind 
of miſery, among their own ſpecies ? 
What but ſome ſuch glorious appe- 
tite of mind could inflame princes, 
_ endowed with the greateſt honours, 

and enriched with the molt plentiful 
revenues, to deſire Wale to rob 
thoſe ſubjects of their liberties," who 
are content to ſweat for the luxury, 
and to bow down their knees to the 
ice of thoſe very princes? * What 
but this can inſpire them to deſtroy 
one half of their ſubjects, in order to 
reduce the reſt to an abſolute de- 
pendance on their on wills, and 
on thoſe. of their brutal ſucceſſors? 
What other motive could ſeduce a 
ſubject poſſeſſed of great property in 
his community, to betray the intereſt 
of his fellow- jubjects, of his breth- 
ren, and his poſterity, to the wanton 
diſpoſition of ſuch princes ? Laſtly, 
what leſs inducement could perſuade 
the prig to forſake the methods? of 
acquiring a ſafe, an honeſt, and a 
plentiful livelihood, and, at the ha- 
| | | « zard 


the truly GREAT man, whether he 
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* zard of even life itfelf, and what is 
* miſtakenly called diſhonour, to break 
* 'openly and. ee through the laws 
WE o bis country, for uncertain, un- 
* ſteady, and unſafe gain? Let me 
* then hold myſelf contented with this 
4 reflection, th I have been wiſe, 
© though, unſucceſsful; and am a 
© GREAT, though an unhappy man.“ 
His ſoliloquy and his punch con- 
cluded together; for he had at every 
pauſe comforted himſelf with a fip. 
And now it came firſt into his head, 
that it would be more difficult to pay 
for it, than it was to ſwallow it; 
when, to his great Peine he beheld, 
at another corner of the room, one of 
the gentlemen whom be had employed 


zin the attack on Heartfree, and who, 


he doubted not, would readily lend 
him a guinea or two; but he had the 
mortification, on applying to him, to 


bear that the gaming-table had ſtript 


him af all the booty which his own 
generoſity had left in his poſſeſſion, 
Ihe was therefore obliged to purſue 
his uſual method on ſuch occaſions ; 
ſo, cocking his hat fiercely, he march- 
ed out of the room without making 
any excuſe, or any one daring to make 
the leaſt demand, Pe 


"CRAP. Y. 


£ONTAINING MANY SURPRIZING 
ADVENTURES, WHICH OUR HE> 
RO, WITH GREAT GREATNESS, 

 ATCHIEVED. | 


E will now leave our hero to 
VV take a ſhort repoſe, and return 
0 Mr. Snap's ; where, at Wild's ge- 
parture, the fair Theodoſia had again 
233 herſelf to her ſtocking, and 
Miſs Letty had retired up ſtairs to Mr, 
Bagſhot : but that gentleman had 
' broken his parole, . 
peyed himſelf below ſtairs behind 2 


door, he took the opportunity of 


Wild's ſally to make his eſcape. We 
Hall only obſerve, that Miſs . Letty's 
ſurprize was the greater, as ſhe had, 
potwjthſtanding her promiſe to the 
contrary, taken the precaytion.to turn 
the ke z but, in her hurry, ſhe did it 
ineffe&tually. Haw wretched muſt have 
been the ſituation of this ,yqung crea- 
ture, who had not only loft a lover, 
an whom her tender heart perfectly 


doated, but was expoſed to the 
an injured father, tenderly jealou 
his honour, which was deeply en 
to the ſneriff of London and Mid 
ſex for the ſafe cuſtody 
Bagſhot, and for which two very good 


reſponſible friends had 
their words but their bonds. 


But let us remove our 


this melancholy * 


our hero; who, a 

ſearch for Miſs Stra 
derfu] greatneſs of mind, and ſteadi. 
neſs of countenance, went early in the 
morning to viſit his friend Heartfree, 
at a time when the common herd of 
friends would have forſaken and avoid. 
ed him. 
@ chearful air, which he preſently 
changed into ſurprize on ſeeing his 


frien 


in a night 
wounded head boun 


of the 


rage of 


s of 


ral 


ſaid 


given not only 


es from 
ect, and ſurvey 
er à ſucceſsleſs 


ddle, with wan. 


He entered the room with 


-gown, with his 


a 


about with li- 
nen, and looking extremely pale from 
a great profuſion of blood. When 
Wild was informed by Heartfree what 
had happened, he firſt expreſſed great 
ſorrow, and afterwards ſuffered as vi- 


olent agonies of rage againſt the rob- 


bers to burſt from him. Heartfree, 


in compaſſion to the deep impreffiong 
his misfortune ſeemed to make on his 
friend, endeavoured to leſſen it as 


much as poſſible, at the ſame time ex- 


aggerating the obligation he owed 19 

ild, in which his wife likewiſe ſe. 
conded him; and they breakfaſted 
with more comfort than was reaſonably 
to be expected after ſuch an accident. 


Heartfree expreſſing great ſatisfaction 


that he had put the count's note in 


another pocket - book; addi 


ng, that 


ſuch a loſs would have been Pal to 
him: for, to confeſs the truth to you, 
© my dear friend,” ſaid he, + I have 
© had ſome loſſes lately which have 
plexed my affairs ; and 
ny debts due to 


x grea 


ditatin 


ſhould 


ty 


© though 


bo 


have m 


; me 
me from people o 


o 


' 


reat faſhion, I 


not where to be 
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lot "indeed, whether be could not effe& 
th) the apprentice brought a bank · 


note of 390 J. in ta Heartfree ; which, 
| he laid, a gentlewoman n the ſhop, 
who had been looking at ſome jewels, * 
deſired him to exchange. eartfree 
looking. at the number, - immediatel 
recoll ed! it to bo one of thoſe he hay 
dew robbed bed of, With this diſcovery 
Wild ; who, with the 


equalized? 

m__ preſence of mind, and un- 
changed complexion; ſo eſſential to a 
great character, N bim to Re 


ceed cautiouſly z and offered (as 
Heartfree himſelf was, he ſaid, too 
much fluſtered to examine the woman 
with ſufficient art) to take 45 into A 
zoom in his houſe alene. He would, 
he ſaid, perſonate the maſter of the 
ſhop, would pretend to ſhew her ſome 
jewels, and would undertake to get 
ſufficient information out of her to 
ſecure the rogues, and ' maſt probably 
all their booty. This propoſal was 
readily and thankfully accepted by 
free, Wild went immediately 
up ſtairs into the room appointed, whis- 
ther the apprentice, according to ap- 

| pointment, : conducted the lady. 
The apprentice was ordered down 
ſtairs the moment the lady entered the 
room; and Wild having ſhut the door, 
| . her with great ferecity in 
is Jooks, and began to expatiate on 
he complicated baſeneſs of the crime 
had been guilty of ; but though 
he uttered many good leſſons of mora- 
lity, as we doubt whether from A par- 
ticular reaſon they may work any 1 Hh 
good effect - # our reader, we ſh 

— his ſpeech, and only mention his 
pants Nagy which was by. aſkin her, 
what mercy ſhe could now expe& from 


him, Miſs Stra idle, (for that was K 


the young lady) who had had a 
good 141 vu Pony and had been more 
than once preſent at the Old Bailey, 
very confidently denied the whole 
charge, and faid, ſhe had received the 
note from a friend. Wild then raifing 
his voice, told her, ſhe thould be im- 
mediately committed, and ſhe might 
depend on being convicted; But, 
added he, changing his tone, as. I 
have a violent affection for thee, m 
© dear Straddle!.if you will follow my 


C advice, I promiſe you, on my ho- 


nour to forgire you, nor ſhall 
. be N called in queſtion « on ooo 
T count, Why, what would you 


| FR received the noſe 


o © have me to do, Mr. vnd! ” bete! 
oung lady, wich a pleaſantet 
hed! «Yu d E khow, then," late 

a ild, © the Ty bd icked ard. 
my pocket, (nay, you d 

: and if you offer to flinch you Fr! 
* be convicted of it) 1 9 at 125 of 

© a fellow, who % ſeems, 

c my kriend of it; you mult Yvan 
© fore, give an intens on oa 
„ againſt one Thomas Fierce, and ſa 
hat you received the note fron 

1 im, and leave the reſt to me. 

- am certain, Molly, you muſt | 

© ſcpfible of your obligations to me, 
«his return $099 is for evil to you it 
his manner.” e lady readil, 


Ne an an F. Jing to embrace 
d; d a little ba 
10 eried, yolks folly t there * 


two. other notes "or 200 |. each, iq 
* be 1 for 1 where are they ? 
ady proteſt wid the moſt fo- 
Mas everatiens that he knew of no 
more; with which, 11 Wild 125 
hot ſatisfied, the cried, £ will 
© ſearch.'—" That you mall, an Jenn 
ed Wild, and ſtand ſtrip. 'too!? 
then proceeded to tumble 86d 77 the 


her, hut to no pur till 

burſt into nd ee e 1250 

tell the truth, (as inde: 71 did: 9 

then confeſſed, that the had abel | 

of the one to Jac 0 Swagge r, a grea 

favourite of the la ies 627 an Iriſh 
; an ati who had been 4 hr clerk 


A Whi pt out 


„ £LS+ 


ad al 
ip, ap 2 5 uk. 
ith this account * Wild ho indeed 
new it to be a very fobable one, 
was forced to be contented; and now 
abandoning all farther * thoughts of 
what $2 22 ſaw was icretrievably loſt, he 
gave the la fy, ſome f Farther iuſtruktion, 
os then deſir | 
Dues behind him, he Fon urned to his - 
rien, and acquainted him that he 
ad tſcovered the whole ro very that 
| man had confeſſed 14750 Feng | 


1 50% to go to 'the 77 8 end lg the 
town to recerve thifty pounds, which 


he was to pay that evening. Heart free 


tad, 
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faid, that ſhould not prevent him .of 
his company, for he could eaſily len 
him ſuch a trifle, This was accordingly 
done and accepted, and Wild, Heart- 
free, and the lady, went to the Juſtice 
OO. OI ot 6 cl 
The watrant being granted, and the 
conſtable being acquainted by the lady, 
who received her information from 
Wild, of Mr. Fierce's haunts, he waz 
eaſily apprehended; and, being con- 
fronted with Miſs Straddle, who ſwore 
Ein to him, though ſlie had never 
een him before, he was committed to 
Newgate, where he immediately con- 
veyed an information to Wild of what 
had happened, and in the evening re- 
ceived a viſit from him. 
Wild affected great concern for his 
friend's misfortune, and as great ſur- 
prize at the means by which it was 
krooght about. However, he told 
Fierce that he mult certainly be miſ- 
taken in that point, of his having had 
no acquaintance with Miſs Straddle : 
but added, that he would find her out, 
and endeavour to take off her evidence; 
which, he obſerved, did not come home 
enough to endanger him; beſides, he 
would ſecure him witneſſes of an alibi, 
and five or fix to his character; ſo that 
he need be under no apprehenſion, for his 
confinement till the ſeſſions would be his 
only puniſhment. OE goa. 
Fierce, who was greatly comforted 
by theſe aſſurances of his friend, re- 
turned him many thanks; and both 
ſhaking each other very earneſtly by 
the hand, with a very hearty embrace 
ey parade ͤ 
The hero conſidered with himſelf that 
the ſingle evidence of Miſs Straddle 
would not be ſufficient to convict Fierce, 
whom he reſolved to hang, as he was 
the perſon who had principally refuſed 
to deliver him the ſtipulated ſhare of the 
booty; he therefore went in queſt of 
Mr. James Sly, the gentleman who had 
aſſiſted in the exploit, and found and 
acquainted him with the apprehending 
of Fierce. Wild then intimating his 
fear left Fierce ſhould impeach Sly, ad- 
viſed him to be beforehand, to ſurrender 
himſelf to a juſtice of peace, and offer 
himſelf as an evidence. Sly approved 
Mr. Wild's opinion, went directly to a 
magiſtrate, and was by him committed 
to the Gatehouſe, with a promiſe of 
being admittedeyidence againſt his com- 
panion, na . 


Fierce was, in a few days, brou 
to his trial at the Old Bailey; where, to 
bis great confuſion, his oſd friend Sly 
appeared againſt him, as did Miß 
Straddle. His only hopes were now in 
the aſſiſtances which our hero bad pro. 
miſed him. Theſe unhappily failed 
him : ſo that the evidence being plain 
againſt him, and he making no defence, 
the july convicted him, the court con. 
N him, and Mr. Ketch executed 

im. 5 £ — $ (22 29 
With ſuch infinite addreſs did this 
truly great man know to play with the 
paſhons of men, to ſet them at variance 
with each other, and to work his own 
purpoſes out of thoſe jealouſies and ap- 
prehenſions, which he was wonderfully 


ready at creating by means of thoſe 


great arts, which the vulgar call trea. 
chery, diſſembling, promiſing,” lying, 
falſhood, &c. büt which are by great 


men ſummed dp in the collective name 


of policy, or politicks, or rather poli- 
tricꝶs; an art of which, as it is the high» 
eſt excellence of human nature, perhaps 
our great man was the moſt eminent 


bays. i xn” 
| OF HATS. © 
WE? had now got together 2 
VV very conſiderable gang, com- 
= og undone gametters, ruined bat- 
iffs, broken tradeſmen, idle apprentices, 
attornies clerks, and Jooſe and diſor- 
derly youth, who being born to no for- 
tune, nor bred to any trade or profef- 
fion, were 'willing to live luxuriouſly 
without labour. As theſe perſons wore 
different principles, i. e. bats, frequent 
diſſentions grew among them. There 


were particularly two parties, viz. thoſe 


who wore hats fiercely cocked, and thoſe 
who preferred the nab or trencher- hat, 


with the brim flapping over their eyes. 


The former were called Cavaliers and 
Tory rory Ranter Boys, &c. the latter 
went by the ſeveral names of Wags, 
Round-beads, Shall bags, Old- Noli, 


and ſeveral others. Between theſe con- 


tinual jars aroſe; inſomuch that they 
grew in time to think there was ſome- 
thing eſſential in their differences, and 
that their intereſts were incompatible 
with each other; wheteas, in truth, tlie 


* 


difference lay only in the faſhion, of 


- 


eir hats. Wild, therefore, havin 
th S : 20} 241 : 10 ths * ” biel 
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aembled them all at an alehouſe on 
the night after Fierce's execution; and 
perceiving evident marks of their miſ- 


underſtanding, from their behaviour to 


each other, addreſſed them in the fol- 


Jowing gentle, but forcible manner “: 
© Gentlemen, I am aſhamed to ſee men 


« embarked in ſo great and glorious an 
© undertaking as that of robbing the 
« publick, ſo fooliſhly and weakly diſ- 
« ſenting among themſelves. Do you 
think the firſt inventors of hats, or. 
at leaſt of the diſtinctions between 
them, really conceived that one form 
of hats ſhould inſpire a man with di- 


vinity, another with law, another with 


learning, or another with bravery ? 


No, they meant no more by theſe out- 


ward ſigns than to impoſe on the 
vulgar, and inſtead of putting great 
men to the trouble of acquiring or 
maintaining the ſubſtance, to make it 
ſufficient that they condeſcend to wear 
the type or ſhadow of it. You do 
wiſely, therefore, when in a crowd, 
to amuſe the'mob by quarrels on ſuch' 
accounts, that while they are liſtening 


to your jargon, you may with the 


pockets: but ſurely to be in earneſt, 
and privately to keep up ſuch a ridi- 
culous contention among yourſelves, 
muſt argue the highelt folly. and ab- 
ſurdity. When you know you are 
all prigs, what difference can a broad 
or a narrow brim create? Is a prig 
leſs a prig in one hat than in another? 
Tf the publick ſhould be weak enough 
to intereſt themſelves in your quar- 
rels, and to prefer one pack to the 
other, while both are aiming at their 
purſes, it is your buſineſs to laugh 


* 


39 


© be, more ridiculous than for gentle- 
men to quarrel about hats, when there 
© is not one among you whoſe hat is 
worth a farthing? What is the uſe 
© of a hat, farther than to keep the head 
© warm, or to hide a bald crown from 
© the publick? It is the mark of a gen- 
© tleman to move his hat on every oc- 
© caſion; and in courts and noble aſ- 
« ſemblies no man ever wears. one. Let 
© me hear no more, therefore, of this 
_ childiſh diſagreement, but all toſs up 
« your hats together with one accord, 
© and conſider that hat as the beſt, 
© which will contain the largeſt booty.“ 
He thus ended his ſpeech, which was 
followed by a murmuring applauſe, 
and immediately all preſent tofled their 
hats together as he had "commanded 
—_ 7 OUTS 3 2966 ar 
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CHAP. VI. 
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SHEWING, THE CONSEQUENCES 
WHICH ATTENDED HEARTFREE'S 
ADVENTURES WITH WILD; ALL. 

NATURAL ANDCOMMONENOUGH 
T0 LITTLE WRETCHES WHO 
DEAL WITH GREAT MEN; TOGE«, 

THEE WITH SOME PRECEDENTS: 
OF LETTERS, BEING THE DIF-, 

' FERENT METHODS OF ANSWER- 


IM A Dun. 


ET us now return to Heartfree, 

to whom the count's note, which 
he had paid away, was returned, with 
an account that the drawefr was not to 
be found; and that, on enquiring after 
him, they had heard he was run away, 
and conſequently the money was now 


SFophocles, in the latter end of his Ajax, alludes to a 
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at, not imitate their folly. What can demanded of the indorfer. 'The ap- 
', * There is ſomething very myſterions in this ſpeech, which probably that chapter 
written by Ariſtotle on this ſubject, which is mentioned by a French author, might 
have given ſome light into; but that is unhappily among the loſt works of that philo- 
fopher. It is remarkable, that galerus, which is Latin for a har, fignifies likewiſe a dog- 
fiſh, as the Greek word Kvytn doth the ſkin of that animal; of which 1 ſuppole the hats 
or helmets of the ancients were compoſed, as ours at preſent are of the beaver and rabbit, 
method of cheating in hats; and 
the Scholiaſt on the place tells us of one Crephontes, who was a maſter of the art. It is 
obſervable likewiſe, that Achilles, in the firſt Iliad of Homer, tells Agameninon+in 
enger, that he bad dog's eyes. Now, as the eyes of a dog are handſomer than thoſe of 
almoſt any other animal, this could be no term of reproach. He muſt therefore mean 
that he had a hat on, which, perhaps, from the creature it was made of, or from ſome 
other reaſon, might have been a'mark of infamy. This ſupoerſtitious opinion my 


account for that cuſtom, which hath deſcended through all nations, of ſhewing re ſpect 
dy pulling off this covering; and that no man is eſteemed fit to converſe, with his 
ſuperiors, with it on, I hall conclude this learned note with er term 
ad lat iz at pteſent uſed by the vulgar in mo very honourable 2 n e 
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prehenſion of ſuch a loſs would have 
affected any man of buſineſs, but much 
more one whoſe unavoidable ruin it 
muſt prove. He expreſſed ſo much con- 
cern and confuſion on this occaſion, 
that the proprietor of the note was 
frightened, and reſolved to loſe no time 
in ſecuring what he could. So that in 


the afternoon of the ſame day, Mr. 


Snap was commiſſioned. to pay Heart- 
free a viſit; which he did with his uſual 


formality, and conveyed him to his 
_ own houſe, | 


Mrs. Heartfree was no ſooner in- 


formed of what had happened to her 
huſband, than ſhe raved like one di- 
ſtracted; but after ſhe had vented the 
firſt agonies of her paſſion in tears and 
Jamentations, ſhe applied herſelf to all 
1 means to procure her huſband's 
liberty. She haſtened to beg ber neigh- 
bours to ſecure bail for him. Bur as 
the news had arrived at their houſes 


before her, ſhe found none of them at 


home, except an honeſt Quaker, whoſe 
ſervants durſtinot tell a lye. However, 
ſhe lucceeded no better with him; for, 
unluckily, he had made an affirmation 


the day before, that he would never be 
bail for any man. After many fruit- 
leſs efforts of this kind, ſhe repaired to 
her huſband. to comfort him, at leaſt * 
with her preſence. She found him feal- 
ing the laſt of ſeveral letters, which he 


was diſpatching to his friends and cre- 
ditors. The moment he ſaw her, a 
ſudden joy ſparkled in his eyes, which, 
however, had a very ſhort duration; 
for deſpair ſoon cloſed them again: 
nor could he help burſting into ſome 
paſſionate expreſſions of concern for her 
and his little family; which ſhe, on 

her part, did her utmoſt to leſſen, by 


endeavouring to mitigate the lots, and 
to raiſe in him hopes from the count, 

who might, ſhe ſaid, be poſſibly only 
gone into the country. She comforted 
aim likewiſe, with the expectation of 


| Favour from his acquaintance, eſpecially 
from thoſe whom he had in a particular 
manner obliged and ferved. Laſtly, ſhe 


conjured him, by all the value and 


eſteem he profeſſed for her, not to en- 

peg his health, on which alone de- 
pended her happineſs, by too great an 
mdulgence of grief; aſſuring him, that 

no ſtate of life could appear unhappy. to 
her with him, unleſs his own ſorrow or 
diſcontent made it ſo. 


v./ 1459 
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to lay out ve 
+ ſans at I 75 zouſe, hope you will 
ith no inconvenience * 


In this manner did this weak, poor. 
ſpirited woman attempt to relieve her 
huſband's pains, which it would have 
rather become her to aggravate, by not 
only painting out his miſery in the liye. 
lieſt colours imaginable, but by up- 
erh. him with that 1 and confi. 
dence which had occaſtoned it, and | 
lamenting her own hard fate, in being 
obliged to ſhare his ſufferings. 


Heartfree returned this goodneſs (as 


it is called) of his wife, with the warm. 
eſt gratitude z and they paſſed an hour 
in a ſcene of tenderneſs, too low and 
contemptible to be recounted to our 


great readers. We fhall therefore omit 


all ſuch relations, as they tend only to 
make human nature low and ridiculous, 
Thoſe meſſengers who. had obtained 
any anſwers to his letters now returned, 
We ſhall here copy a few of them, az 
they may ſerve for precedents to others 
who have an occaſion, which happens 
commonly enough in genteel life, to 
anſwer the impertinence of a dun. 


"HT THELEL 


© MR, HEARTFREE, 


M lord commands me to tell you, 


hahe is very much ſurprized atyour 
© afſurance in aiking for money, which 
© you know hath been ſo little while 
due; however, as he intehds to deal 
© no longer at your ſhop, he hath or- 
© dere> me to pay you as ſoon as 1 
* ſhall have caſh in hand; which, con- 
© fidering many diſburſements for bills 
© long due, &c. cannot poſſibly pro. 
mile any time, &c. at preſent, An 
am your humble ſervant, | 


ROGER MORECRAFT. 


"BTR AM 
© DEAR $18, WG 
er HE money as you truly ſay, 
T * hath been three years due; but, 


* upon my ſou}, I am at preſent inca- 
« pable of paying a farthing : but as I 


doubt not, very ſhortly, not only to 


« content that ſmall bill, but likewiſe 
conſiderable farther 


meer w 
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to poor Hearifree, as it came from one 
to whom, when in diftreſs, he had him- 
ſelf lent a conſiderable ſum, - and of 
whoſe preſent flouriſhing circumſtances 
he was well aſſured, | 


« ſhort delay. in, dear Sir, your moſt 
8 ſincere humble ſervant, | 


* Cya., COURTLY.' 


LETTER m. 
© Mk. HEARTFREE, 


© T Beg you will not acquaint my huſ- 
[ band of the trifling debt between 


© us; for as I know you to be a very 


© good-natured man, I will truſt you 
« with a ſeeret he gave me the 881 
« long ſince, to diſcharge it, which ! 
© had the ill luck to loſe at play. You 
6 22 be aſſured I will ſatisfy you the 
© firſt opportunity; and am, Sir, your 
© very humble ſervant, 


Tarn. RUBBERS. 


© Pleaſe to preſent my compliments 


© to Mrs, Heartfree. 


Er. 


MA. THO, HEARTFREE, SIR, 


. Os received 3 but as to fam 
mentioned therein, doth not ſuit 
6 at preſent, Your humble ſervant, 


© PETER Poux. 


I Am fincerely ſorry it is not at pre- 

I © ſent poſſible for me to comp! 
with your requeſt, eſpecially after ſo 
© many obligations received on my ſide, 
© of which ? hall always entertain the 
* molt grateful memory. I am very 
© greatly concerned at your misfor- 
* tunes, and would have waited upon 
* you in 1 but am not at preſent 
© very well; and beſides, am obliged 
to go this evening to Vauxhall. Iam, 
* Sir, your moſt obliged humble ſer- 
© vant, Ms 1 
| Cu. Fasy, 


p. S. I hope good Mrs. Heartfree 
and tlie dear la ones are well” 


rn 
me pu ; we prop ivin 

eur reader a taſte ky” Of all theſe, 
the Jak was infinitely the moſt grating 


4! 


CHAP. vl. 


IN WHICH OUR HERO CARRIES 
GREATNESS TO AN IMMODERAT 


ET us remove, therefore, as faſt 
Las we can, this deteſtable picture 
of ingratitude, and preſent the much 
more agreeable portrait of that aſſurance 


to which the French very (Properly an 


nex the epithet of gaod. Heartfree had 
ſcarce _ 2 his letters, K 
our hero appeared before his eyes; not 
with that aſpe& with which a pitiful 
parſon meets his patron, after having 
oppoled him at an election, or which 3 
doctor wears, when ſneaking away from 


bo a door where he is informed of his pa- 
_ tient's death; not with that down-ca{t 
countenance which betrays the man, 


who, after a ſtrong conflict between 
virtue and vice, hath ſurrendered bis 
mind to the latter, and is diſcovered in 
his firſt treachery; but with that noble, 
bold, great — with which a 


prime - miniſter aſſures his dependent 


that the place he promiſed him was diſ- 
poſed of before. And ſuch concern 
and uneaſineſs as he expreſſes in his 
looks on theſe occaſions, did Wild teſ- 


15 tify on the firſt meeting of his friend. 


And as the ſaid era chides 
Fo for negle& of your intereſt, in not 
aving aſked in time, ſo did our hero 
attack Heartfree for his giving credit to 
the count ; and, without ſuffering him 
to make any anſwer, proceeded in a 
torrent of words to overwhelm him 
with abuſe; which, however friendly 
pis intention might be, was Frey t 
be outdone by an enemy. By t ele | 
means Heartfree, who might perhaps 
otherwiſe have vented ſome little con- 
cern for that recommendation. which 
Wild had given him to the count, 
was totally prevented from any ſuch 
endeavour, and, likean invading prince, 
when attacked in his own dominions, 
forced to recal his whole ſtrength to 
defend himſelf at home. This, indeed, 
he did ſo well, by inſiſting on the fi- 
gure and outward appearance of the 
SS x count 
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count and his equipage, that Wild at 
length grew a little more gentle, and 
with a ſigh ſaid, © I confeſs I have the 
« leaſt reaſon of all mankind to cenſure 
another for an imprudence of this 
nature, as I am myſelf the moſt eaſy 
to be impoſed upon, and indeed have 
been ſo by this count, who, if he be 
inſolvent, hath cheated me of five 
hundred pounds, But, for my own 
part,“ ſaid he, I will not yet de- 
ſpair, nor would I have you. Many 
men have found it convenient to re- 
tire, or abſcond for a while, and af- 
terwards have paid their debts, or at 
leaſt handſomely compounded them, 
This I am certain of, ſhould a com- 
poſition take place, which is the worſt 
1 thipk that can be apprehended, I 
ſhall be the only, loſer ; for I ſhall 
think myſelf obliged in honour to re- 
pair your loſs, even though you muſt 
confeſs it was principally owing to 


a a a a a a ff «a a «a © „ K a a @ K 


imagined it neceſſary, I would have 
cautioned you; but I thought the 
© part of the town where he lived ſuf- 
© ficient caution not to truſt him—and 
© ſuch a ſum the devil muſt have been 
in you, certainly tk” & 
This was a degree of impudence be- 
 yond poor Mrs. Heartfree's imagination. 
Though ſhe had before vented the moſt 
violent execrations on Wild, the was 
now thoroughly ſatisfied of his inno- 
- cence, and begged him not to inſiſt any 
longer on what he perceived fo deeply 
affected her huſband. She ſaid, trade 
could not be carried on without credit, 
and ſurely he was ſufficiently juſtified in 
giving it to ſuch a perſon as the count 
appeared to be, Beſides, ſhe ſaid, re- 
flectiops on what was paſt and irretriev- 
able would be of little ſervice; that their 
preſent buſineſs was to conſider how 
do prevent the evil conſequences which 
threatened, and firſt to endeavour to 
procure her huſband his liberty. Why 
« doth he not procure bail?” ſaid Wild. 
* Alas, Sir!” ſaid ſhe, we have ap- 
© plied to many of our acquaintance in 
© vain; we have met with excuſes even 
© where we could leaſt expect them. 
Not bail !' anſwered Wild, in a paſ- 
ſion; © he ſhall have bail, if there is any 
in the world. It js now very late, 
but truſt me to procure him bail to- 
© morrow morning.” | 
Mrs. Heartfree received theſe proſeſ · 
ſions with trars, and told Wild he was 


your own folly, Z— ds! had I 
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a friend indeed. She then propoſed to 


ſtay that evening with her huſband; bur 
he would pot permit her, on account 


of his little family, whom he would not 


agree to truſt to the care of ſervants in 
this time of: confuſion, -+ -+ + 

A hackney-coach was then fent for, 
but without ſucceſs ; for theſe, like 
hackney-friends, always offer them- 
ſelves in the ſun-ſhine, but are never to 
be found when you want them. And 
as for a chair, Mr. Snap lived in a part 
of the town which chairmen very little 
frequent. The good woman was, there- 
fore, obliged to walk home, whither 
the gallant Wild offered to attend her 


as a protector. This favour was thank- 


fully accepted, and 'the huſband and 
wife having taken a tender leave of 
each other; the former was locked in, 
and the latter locked out, by the hands 
of Mr. Snap himſelf, *_. | 
As this viſit of Mr. Wild's to Heart? 
free may ſeem one of thoſe piſſages in 
hiſtory, which writers, Drawcanſir- 


like, introduce only becauſe they dare ; 


indeed, as it may ſeem ſomewhat con- 
tradictory to the greatneſs of our hefo, 
and may tend to blemiſh his charactes 
with. an imputation of that kind of 
friendſhip, which ſavours too much ob 
weakneſs and imprudence; it may be 
neceſſary to account for this viſit, eſpe · 
cially to our more ſagacious readers, 
whoſe ſatisfaCtion we ſhall always con- 
ſult in the moſt eſpecial manner. They 
are to know, then, that at the firſt in- 
terview with Mrs. Heartfree, Mr. Wild 
had conceived that paſſion, or affection, 
or friendſhip, or deſire, for that hand- 
ſome creature, which the gentlemen of 
this our age agree to call Love; and 
which is, indeed, no other than that kind 
of affection which, after the exerciſe of 
the Dominical day is over, a luſty divine 
is apt to conceive for the well-dreſſed 
ſurloin or handſome buttock, which the 
well-edified ſquire, in gratitude, ſets 
before him, and which, ſo violent is 
his love, he devours in imagination the 
moment he ſees it. Not leſs ardent was 
the hungry paſſion of our hero; who, 


from the moment he had caſt his eyes 


on that charming diſh,” had caft about 
in his mind by what method he might 
come at it, This, as he 7 
might moſt eaſily be effected after the 


ruin of Heartfree; which} for other con · 

ſiderations, he had intended; ſo he 

poſtponed all endeavours for this pur” 
5 
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poſe till he had firſt effected what, by 
order of time, was regularly to precede 
this latter deſign: with ſuch regularity 
did this our hero conduct all his ſchemes, 
and ſo truly ſuperior was he to all the 
efforts of paſſion, which ſo often diſ- 
concert and diſappoint the nobleſt views 
of others. 


CHAP. IX. 


MORE GREATNESS IN WILD. A 
LOW SCENE BETWEEN MRS. 
HEARTFREE AND HER CHILDREN, 
AND A SCHEME OP OUR HERO, 
WORTHY THE HIGHEST ADMI- 
| RATION, AND EVEN ASTONISH- 


HEN firſt Wild conducted his 
flame (or rather his diſh, to 
eontinue our metaphor) from the pro- 
prietor, he had projected a deſign of 
conveying her to one of thoſe eating- 
houſes in Covent - Garden, where female 
fleſh is deliciouſly dreſſed, and ſerved up 
to the greedy appetites of young gentle- 
men; but fearing leſt ſhe ſhould not 
come readily enough into his wiſhes, 


and that, by too eager and haſty a pur- 


ſuit, he ſhould fruſtrate his future 
expectations, and luckily at the ſame 
time a noble hint ſuggeſtingitſelf to him, 
by which he might almoſt inevitably ſe- 
cure his pleaſure, together with his pro- 
fit, he contented himſelf with waiting 
on Mrs. Heartfree home; and, after 
many proteſtations of friendſhip and ſer - 
vice to her huſband, took his leave, and 
promiſed to viſit her early in the morn- 
ing, and to conduct her back to Mr. 
dnap's. | | b 

Wild now retired to a night- cellar, 
where he found ſeveral of his acquaint- 
ance, with whom he ſpent the remain- 
ing part of the night in revelling; nor 
did the leaſt compaſſion for Heartfree's 
misfortunes diſturb the pleaſure of his 
cups, So truly great was his ſoul, 
that it was abſolutely compoſed, ſave 
that an apprehenſion of Miſs Tiſhy's 
making ſome diſcovery (as ſhe was then 
in no good temper towards him) a 
little ruffled and diſquieted the perfect 
ſerenity he would otherwiſe have en- 
joyed. As he had, therefore, no op- 
portunity of ſeeing her that chal} oe 
wrote her a letter full of ten thouſand 


proteſtations of honourable love, and 


, 


and place her in ſafety, and then re- 
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(which he more depended on) contain 

ing as many promiſes, in order to bring 

the young lady into good- humour, with- 
out acquainting her in the leaſt with 

his ſuſpicion, or giving her any cau- 

tion: for it was his conſtant maxim, 
Never to put it into any one's head to 

do you a miſchief, by acquaintiag him 

that it is in his power. 5 

We muſt now return to Mrs. Heart- 

free, who paſſed a ſleepleſs night in as 

great agonies and horror for the ab- 

ſence of her huſband, as a fine well- 
bred woman would feel at the return of 
her's from a long voyage or journey. 
In the morning, the children being 
brought to her, the eldeſt aſked where 
dear papa was, At which ſhe cou'd 
not refrain from burſting into tears. 
The child perceiving it, ſaid, * Don't 
© cry, mamma , I am ſure papa would 
© not ſtay abroad if he could help it!” 
At theſe words ſhe caught the child in 
her arms; and throwing herſelf into the 
chair, in an agony of paſſion, cried out, 
No, my child, nor ſhall all the ma- 
© lice of hell keep us long aſunder!' 

- Theſe are circumſtances which we 
ſhould not, for the amuſement of ſix or 
ſeven readers only, have inſerted, had 
they not ſerved to ſhew, that there are 
weakneſſes in vulgar life, to which great 
minds are fo entirely ſtrangers, that 
they have not even an idea of them; 
and, ſecondly, by expoling the folly of 
this low creature, to ſet of and elevate 


that greatneſs of which we endeavour 


to draw a true portrait in this hiſtory. 

Wild entering the room, found the 
mother with one child in her arms, and 
the other at her knee, After paying 
her his compliments, he deſired her to 
diſmiſs the children and ſervant, for 
that he had ſomething of the greateſt 


moment to impart to her. 


She immediately complied with his 
requeſt ; and, the door being ſhut, aſſ:- 
ed him with great eagerneſs, if he had 
ſucceeded in his intentions of procuring 
the bail. He anſwered, he had not en- 
deavoured at it yet; for a ſcheme had 
entered into his head, by which ſhe 
might certainly preſerve her huſband, 


herſelf, and her family. In order to 


which he adviſed her inſtantly to re- 


move with the moſt valuable jewels ſne 


had to Holland, before any ſtatute of 
bankruptcy iſſued to prevent her; that 
he would himſelf attend her thither, 


turn 
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turn to deliver her huſband, who would 
be thus eaſily able to ſatisfy his credi- 
tors. He added, that he was that in- 
ſtant come fromMr.Snap's,where he had 
communicated the ſcheme to Heartiree 
who had greatly approved of it, and de- 
fired her to put it in execution without 
gelay ; concluding, that a moment was 
not to be Joſt. | 


The mention of her huſband's ap- 


probation left no doubt in this poor 
woman's breaſt ; ſhe only deſired a mo- 
ment's time to pay him 2 viſit, in or- 
der to take her leave. But Wild pe- 
remptorily refuſed : he ſaid, by every 


moment's delay ſhe riſqued the ruin of 


her family; that ſhe would be abſent 
only a few days from him ; for that 
the moment he had lodged her ſafe in 
Holland, be would return, procure her 


huſband his liberty, and bring him to 
| Her. I have been the unfortunate, 


« the innocent cauſe, of all my dear 
Tom's calamity, Madam," ſaid he; 


and I will periſh with him, or ſee 


c him ont of it.“ Mrs. Heartfree over- 
flowed with acknowledgments of his 


goodneſs; but ſtill begged for the ſnort- 
eſt interview with her huſband. Wild 
declared, that a minute's delay might 
be fatal; and added, though with rhe 


voice of ſorrow rather than of anger, 


that if the had not reſolution enough to 
execute the commands he brought her 
from her huſband, his ruin would lie 


at her door; and, for his own part, he 
muſt give up any farther meddling in 
his affairs. 

She then propoſed to take her chil- 
dren with her; but Wild would not 


permit it, ſaying, they would only res 
tard their flight, and that it would be 


proper for her huſband to bring them, 


He at length abſolutely prevailed on this 


or woman; who immediately packed 


5 vp the moſt valuable effects ſhe could 


find; and, after taking a tender leave 
of her infants, earneſtly commended 


them to the care of a very faithful fer- 
vant. Then they called a hackney 

coach, which conveyed them to an inn, 
_ where they were furniſhed with a cha- 
riot and fix, in which they ſet forward 


for Harwich. 

Wild rode with an exulting heart; 
ſecure, as he now thought himſelf, of 
the poſſeſſion of that lovely woman, to- 
gether with a rich cargo. In ſhort, he 
enjoyed in his mind all the happineſs 
which unbridled luſt and rapacious ava- 


rice could promiſe him. As to the poor 
creature, who was to ſatisfy theſe paſ. 
ſions, her whole ſoul was employed in 
reflecting on the condition of her hul. 
band and children. A ſingle word 
ſcarce eſcaped her lips, though many a 
tear guſhed from * brilliant eyes; 
which, if I may uſe a coarſe expreſſion, 
ſerved only as delicious ſauce toheighien 
the appetite of Wild, 


en A. 


SEA-ADVENTURES VERY NEW AND 
| SURPRIZING, 


| HEN they arrived at Harwich, 
they found a veſſel, which had 

put in there, juſt ready to depart for 
Rotterdam. So they went immediately 
on board, and failed with a fair wind; 
but they had hardly proceeded out et 


fight of land, when a ſudden and vio- 


lent ſtorm aroſe, and drove them to the 
ſouth-weſt ; inſorguch that the captain 


: er it impoſſible to avoid the 


oodwin Sands, and he and all his 
crev/ gave themſelves for Joſt. Mrs. 


Heartfree, who had no other appreheu · 


ſions from death, but thoſe of leaving 
her dear huſband and children, fell on 
her knees to beſeech the Almighty's fa- 
vour; when Wild, with a contempt of 
danger truly great, took a reſolution as 
worthy to he admired, perhaps, as any 
recorded of the braveſt hero, ancient or 
modern ; a reſolution which plainly 
proved him to have theſe two qualifica« 
tions ſo neceſſary to a hero, to be ſupe · 
rior to all the energies of fear or pity, 
He ſaw the tyrant Death ready to reſcue 
from him his intended prey, which he had 
yet devoured only in imagigation ; he, 
therefore, ſwore he would prevent bim, 
and immediately attacked the poor 
wretch, who was in the utmoſt ago- 
nies of deſpair, firſt with ſolicitation, 
and afterwards with force. 

Mrs. Heartfree, the moment ſhe un- 
derſtood his meaning, (which, in her 
preſent temper of mind, and in the 
opinion ſhe held of him, ſhe did not 
immediately) rejected him with all the 
repulſes which indignation and horror 
could animate; but when heattempied 
violence, ſhe filled the cabbin with her 
thrieks, which were fo vehement, that 
they reached the ears of the captain, tho 
ſtorm at this time luckily . 
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his man, who was a brute rather from 
his education, and the element he in- 
habited, than from nature, ran haſtily 
down to her aſſiſtance, and finding her 
fruggling on the ground with our hero, 
he preſently reſcued her from her in- 
tended raviſner; who was ſoon obliged 
to quit the woman, in order to engage 
with her luſty champion, who ſpared 
neither pains nor blows in the aſſiſtance 
of his fair paſſenger. | 

When the ſhort battle was over, in 
which our hero, had he not been over- 
powered with numbers, who came down 
on their captain's fide, would have been 
victorious ; the captain rapped out a 
hearty oath, and aſked Wild, If be had 
no more Chriftianity in him than to ra- 
viſh a woman in a florm. To which 


te other greatly and ſullenly anſwer- 


ed, it was very well; but d-——n him, 
if he had not ſatisfation the moment 
they came on ſhore. The captain, with 
great ſcorn, replied, © Kiſs Ke. 
and then, forcing Wild out of the 
cabbin, he, at Mrs. Heartfree's requeſt, 


locked her into it, and returned to the 


care of his ſhip. | | 
The ſtorm was now entirely ceaſed, 
and nothing remained but the uſual 
ruffling of the ſea after it, when one 
of the ſailors ſpied a ſail at a diſtance, 
which the captain wiſely apprehended 
might be a privateer (for we were then 


engaged in a war with France) and im- 


mediately ordered all the fail poſſible to 
be crowded; but his caution was in 
vain ; for the little wind which then 
blew, was directly adverſe; fo that the 
ſhip bore down upon them, and ſoon 
appeared to be what the captain had 
feared, a French privateer. Hg was 
in no condition of reſiſtance, and im- 
mediately ſtruck on her firing the firſt 
gun. The captain of the Frenchman, 
with ſeveral of his hands, came on board 
the Engliſh veſſel; which they rifled 
of every thing valuable, and, amongſt 
the reſt, of poor Mrs. Heartfree's whole 
cargo; and then * the crew, to- 
* with the two paſſengers, aboard 

is own ſhip, he determined, as the 
other would be only a burden to him, 


| to ſink her, ſhe being very old and 


leaky, and not worth going back with 
to Dunkirk, He 9 therefore, 
nothing but the boat, as his own was 
none of the beſt, and then pouring a 
broad-ſide into ber, he ſent her to the 


1 
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The French captain, who was a very 
young fellow, and a man of gallantry, 
was preſently enamoured to no ſmall 
degree with his beautiful captive z and 
imagining Wild, from ſome words he 
dropt, to be her huſband, notwithſtand- 
ing the ill affection towards him which 
appeared in her looks, he aſked her, 
1 ſhe underſtood French. She anſwer- 
ed in the affirmative; for indeed ſhe did 
erfectly well. He then aſked her, 
bow long ſhe and that gentleman (point- 
ing to Wild) had been married? She 
anſwered with a deep ſigh, and many 
tears, that ſhe was married, indeed; but 
not to that villain, who was the ſole 
cauſe of all her misfortunes. That ap- 
pellation raiſed a curiofity in the cap- 
tain, and he importuned her in ſo preſ- 
ſing, but gentle a manner, to acquaint 
him with the injuries ſhe complained of, 
that ſhe was at laſt beser; on to re- 
count to him the whole hiſtory of her 
afflictions. This ſo moved the captain, 
who had too little notions of greatneſs, 
and ſo incenſed him againſt our hero, 
that he reſolved to puniſh bim; and, 


without regard to the laws of war, he 


immediately ordered out his ſhattered 


boat, and making Wild a preſent of 


half a dozen bilcuits to prolong his 
miſery, he put him therein; and then 
committing him to the mercy of the 
ſea, proceeded on his cruize. 


THE GREAT AND WONDERFUL BE- 
HAVIOUR OF OUR HERO IN TAS 
BOAT, 


T is probable, that a deſire of ingra - 

tiating himſelf with his charming 
captive, or rather conqueror, had no 
little ſhare in promoting this extraordi- 


nary act of illegal juſtice; for the 
2 had * e the ſame fore 
of paſhon, or hunger, which Wild 
himſelf had. felt, and was almoſt as 
much reſolved, by ſame means or other, 
to ſatisfy it. We will leave him, how+. 
ever, at preſent, in the pt 440 of his 
wiſnes, and attend our hero in big 
boat; ſince it is in circumſtances 
diſtreſs that true greatneſs appears mol 


wonderful. For, that a prince in the 


midft of his courtiers, ready to 
compliment him with his favourite cha- 
takter, or title, and indee@ with'everj 

| thing 
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thing elſe ; or that a conqueror, at the 
head of an hundred thoutand men, all 
prepared to execute his will, how am- 
bitious, wanton, or cruel ſoever, ſhould, 
in the giddineſs of their pride, clevate 
_ themſelves many degrees above thoſe 
their tools, ſeems not difficult to be 
imagined, or indeed accounted for : 
but that a man in chains, in priſon, 
nay, in the vileſt dungeon, ſhould, 
with perſevering pride, and obſtinate 
dignity, diſcover that valt ſuperiority 
in his own nature over the reſt of man- 
kind, who, to a vulgar eye, ſeem 
much happier than himſelf ; nay, that 
he ſhould diſcover Heaven and Pro- 
vidence (whoſe peculiar care, it ſeems, 


he is) at that very time at work for 


him; this is among the arcana of 
g:eatneſs, to be perfectly underſtood 
only by an adept in that ſcience. | 

What could be imagined more mi- 


ſerable than the ſituation of our hero 


at this ſeaſon, floating in a little boat 
on the open ſeas, without oar, with- 
out {ail, and at the mercy of the firſt 
wave to overwhelm him? Nay, this 
. was indeed the fair fide of his fortune, 
as it was a much more eligible fate 
than that alternative which threatened 
bim with almoſt unavoidable certainty, 
viz, ſtarving with hunger, the ſure con- 
ſequence of a continuance of the calm. 
Our hero finding himſelf in this con- 


dition, began to ejaculate a round of 


blaſphemies; which the reader, with- 
out being over - pious, might be offend- 
ed at ſeeing repeated. He then ac- 
cuſed the whole female - ſex, and the 
paſſion of love (as he called it) par- 
ticularly that which he bore to Mrs. 
Heartfree, as the unhappy occaſion of 
his preſent ſufferings. At length, 
finding himſelf deſcending too much 
| Into the language of meanneſs and 
complaint, he ſtopped ſhort, and ſoon 
after broke forth as follows: * D—n 
© jt, a man can die but once, what 
fignifies it ! every man muſt die, and 
when it is over, it is over, I never 


a «© a 0 


won't begin now; no, d—n me, 
won't I, What ſignifies fear? I 
ſhall die whether I am afraid or no. 
Who's afraid then, d— n mel' At 
which words he looked extremely 
fierce 3 but recollecting that no one 
was preſent to ſee him, he relaxed a 
little the terror of his countenance, 


and pauſing a ' while, repeated the 
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was afraid of any thing yet, nor I 


word, D—n! * Suppoſe I ſhould be 
d—ned at laſt,” cries he, * when 1 
never thought a ſyllable of the mat. 
ter ? I have often laughed and made 
a jeſt about it, and yet it may be ſo, 
for any thing which I know to the 
contrary. If there ſhould be another 
world, it will go hard with me, that's 
certain, TI ſhall never eſcape for what 
I have done to Heartfree : the devil 
muſt have me for that undoubtedly, 
The devil! pſhaw! I am not ſuch 
a fool to be frightened at him nei. 
ther. No, no ; when a man's dead, 
there is an end of him. I wih I 
was certainly ſatisfied of it though; 
for there are ſome men of learning, 
as I have heard, of a different opi- 
nion. It is but a bad chance, me- 
thinks, I ſtand. If there be no 
other world, why, I ſhall be in no 
worſe condition than a block or a 
ſtone : but if there ſhould d—n 
© me, I will think no longer about 


© jt. Let a 7 of cowardly raſcals 


© be afraid of death, I dare look him 
© in the face. But ſhall I ſtay and be 


© ſtarved? No! I will eat up the biſ- 


© cuits the French ſon of a whore be- 
© ſtowed on me, and then Jeap into 


the ſea for drink, ſince the uncon- 


© ſcionable dog hath not allowed me 
© a ſingle dram.* Having thus aid, 
he proceeded immediately to put his 


purport in execution; and as his reſo- 


ution never failed him, he had no 


ſooner diſpatched the ſmall quantity of 


proviſion, which his enemy had with 


fo vaſt liberality preſented him, than 


he caſt himſelf headlong into the ſea... 


CHAP. XII. 


THE STRANGE AND YET NATURAL 


ESCAPE OF OUR HERO, 


O UR hero having with wonder- 
ful reſolution thrown himſelf 
into the ſea, as we mentioned at the 
end of the Jaſt chapter, was miracu- 


loufly within two minutes after re- 
placed in his boat; and this without 


the aſſiſtance of a dolphin or ſea- horſe, 
or any other fiſh or animal, who are 
always as ready at hand when a poet 
or hiſtorian pleaſes to call for them to 
carry a hero through a ſea, as any 
chairman at a coffee-houſe door near 
St, James's, to convey a beau over 2 
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freet, and preſerve his white ſtockings, 
The truth is, we do not chuſe to have 
any recourſe to miracles, from the 
ſtrict obſervance we pay to that rule of 
Horace, | | 


Nec Deus inter ſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus. 


The meaning of which is, Do not bring 
in a ſupernatural agent, when you can 
do wvithout bim; and, indeed, we are 
much deeper read in natural than 
ſupernatural cauſes. We will there- 
fore endeavour to account for this ex- 
traordinary event from the former of 
theſe; and in doing this it will be 


neceſſary to diſcloſe ſome profound 


ſecrets to our reader, extremely well 
worth his knowing, and which may 
ſerve him to account for many occur- 
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Nature chuſes to execute theſe her pur- 
poles by certain ſecond cauſes; and as 
many of theſe ſecond cauſes ſeem ſo 
totally foreign to her deſign, the wit 
of man, which (like his eyes) ' ſees 
beſt directly forward, and very little 


and imperfectly what is oblique, is 


not able to diſcern the end by the 
means. Thus, how a handſome wife - 
or daughter ſhould contribute to exe 
cute her original deſignation of a gene- 
ral ; or how flattery, or half a dozen 
houſes in a borough-town, ſhould de- 
note a judge, or a biſhop, he is not 
capable of comprehending. And, in- 


deed, we ourſelves, wiſe as we are, 
are forced to reaſon ab effetu, and if 


we had been aſked what Nature had - 


intended ſuch men for, before ſhe her- 


rences of the phænomenous kind, 
which have formerly appeared in this 
our hemiſphere. | 

Be it known, then, that the great 
Alma Mater Nature is of all other fe- 
males the molt obſtinate and tenacious 
of her purpoſe, So true is that obſer- 
vation | at 


felf had by the event demonſtrated her- 
purpoſe, it is poſſible we might ſome 
times have been puzzled to declate g 
for it muſt be confeſſed, that at firſt. 
ſight, and to a mind uninſpired, a 
man of vaſt natural capacity and much 
acquired knowledge, may ſeem by 
Nature deſigned for power and honour, 
rather than one remarkable only for the 


1 | ; 7 " 
aturam expellas furca licet, uſque recurr want of theſe, and indeed all other qua- 


Which I need not render in Engliſh, 
it being to be found in a book which 
moſt fine gentlemen are forced to read. 
Whatever Nature, therefore, purpoſes 
to herſelf, ſhe never ſuffers any reaſon, 


lifications; whereas daily experience 
convinces us of the © contrary, and 
drives us, as it were, into the opinion 
I have here diſcloſed. EL 45 +008 

Now, Nature having originally in- 


tended our great man for that final 
exaltation; which, as it is the moſt ' 
proper and becoming end of all great 
men, it were heartily to be wiſhed 


deſign, or accident, to fruſtrate. Now, 
though it may ſeem to a ſhallow obſer- 
ver, that ſome perſons were deſigned 
by Nature for no uſe or purpoſe what- 


ever; yet, certain it is, that no man is 
born into the world without his parti- 
cular allotment, viz. ſome to be kings, 
ſome ftateſmen, ſome ambaſſadors, 
ſome biſhops, ſome generals, and fo 
en. Of theſe there be two kinds; 
thoſe to whom nature is ſo generous to 
give ſome endowment, qualitying them 


tor the parts ſhe intends them after- 


wards to act on this ſtage ; and thoſe 


whom ſhe uſes as inſtances of her un- 


limited power, and for whoſe prefer- 
ment to ſuch and ſuch ſtations, Solo- 


mon himſelf could have invented no 
other reaſon than that Nature deſigned 


them ſo. Theſe: latter ſome great 


' Philoſophers have, to ſhew them to be 
the favourites of Nature, diſtinguiſhed- 
by the honourable appellation of A- 
TURALS., Indeed, the true reaſon of 


the general ignorance of mankind on 


this head ſeems. to be this; that as 


they might all arrive at; would by no 
means be diverted from her purpoſe. 
She, therefore, no ſooner eſpied him in 
the water, than ſhe ſoftly whiſpered in 


his ear to attempt the recovery of his 


boat; which call he immediately obey— 
ed; and being a good ſwimmer, and 
it being a perfect calm, with great: 
facility accompliſhed it. . 
Thus we think this paſſage in our 
hiſtory, at firſt ſo greatly ſurprizing, -- 


is very naturally accounted for, and 


our relation reſcued from the prodigi- 
ous ; which, though it often occurs in 
biography, is not to be encouraged” 
nor much commended on any occahon, 
unleſs when abſolutely neceſſary to 

prevent the hiſtory's being at an end, 

Secondly, We hope our hero is juſti- 
fied from that imputation of want of 

reſolution, which muſt have been fatal 
to the greatneſs of his character. 

| 1 HAP. 
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ing for a ſtar. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


IHE CONCLUSION OF THE ROAT- 


- ADVENTURE, AND THE END OF 
THE SECOND BOOK. 


92 hero paſſed the remainder 
of the evening, tbe night, and 


the next day, in a condition not much 


to be envied by any paſſion of the 


human mind, unleis by ambition; 


which, provided it can only entertain 


itſelf with the moſt diſtant muſick of 
Fame's trumpet, can diſdain all the 
pleaſures of the ſenſualiſt, and thoſe 
mare ſolemn, though quieter comforts, 


which a good conſcience ſuggeſts to a 


Chriſtian philoſopher. 


He ſpent his time in contemplation 3 


that is to ſay, in blaſpheming, curſing, 
and ſometimes ſinging and whiſtling, 


At laſt, when cold and hunger had 


almoſt We ts e fierceneſs, it 
being a good deal paſt midnight, and 
extremely dark, he thought he beheld 


a light at a diſtance, which the clou- 


dineſs of the ſky 8 bis miſtak- 
This light, however, 


did not ſeem to approach him, at leaſt 


it approached by ſuch imperceptible 


degrees, that it gave him very little 
comfort, and at length totally farſook 
him. He. then renewed. his cantem- 
plation as before, in which he conti- 
nued till the, day began ta break; 
when, to his inexpreſſible delight, he 
debeld a ſail at a very little diſtance, 


and which luckily (ered to be mak- 


ing towards him. He was likewiſe 


ſpon eſpied by thoſe in the veſſel, who 
wanted no fignals to inform them of 


His diſtreſs; and as it was almoſt a 


calm, and their courſe lay within five 
hundred yards of him, they hoiſted 
dut their boat, and ſetched him aboard, 
The captain of this ſhip was a. 
Frenchman; ſhe. was laden with deal 
from Norway, and had been extremely 

ſhattered in the late ſtorm. This 
captain was of that kind of men who 


are actuated by a general humanity, 
and whoſe compaſſion can be raiſed b 


the diſtreſs of a tellow-creature, though 


of a nation whoſe king hath quarrelled 


with the monarch of their own. He 


therefore commilerating the circum- 
ſtances of Wild, who had dreſſed u 


a ſtory proper to impaſe on ſuch a filly. 


fellow ;. told him, that, as himſelf 


well knew, he muſt be a: priſoner of 


Dis arrival in-Prance, but that he 


would endeavour to procure his re. 


demption; for which our hero greatly 


thanked _ 2 po they were mak. 
ing ve W ſail, (for they had 

thee aft in Ude torm) wha 
ſaw a little veſſel at a diſtance, they 
being within a few leagues of the 
Engliſh ſhore., which, on enquiry, 
he was informed was probably an 
Engliſh fiſhing - boat. And it being 
then perfe&ly calm, he promiſed, that 
if they would accommodate him 
with a pair of ſcullers, he could get 
within reach of the boat, at leaſt near 
enough to make ſignals to her; and he 
preferred any viſk to the certain fate of 
being a priſoner. As his courage was 
ſomewhat reſtored by the proviſions 
(eſpecially braody) with which the 
Frenchman had ſupplied him, he was 
fo earneſt in his entreaties, that the 
captain, after many perſuaſions, at 
length complied ; and-he was furniſhed 
with ſcullers, and with ſome bread, 
pork, and a bottle of brandy. Then, 
taking leave of his preſervers, he again 
betook himſelf to his boat, and rowed 


ſo heartily, that he ſoon came within 


the ſight of the fiſherman, who imme · 
diately made towards him, and took 
tym aboard. - | | 

No ſooner was Wild got ſafe on 
board the filkerman, than he begged 
him to make the utmoſt fpeed into 
Deal; for that the veſſel, which was 
Hill in fight, was a diſtreſſed French- 
man, bound for Havre de Grace, and 


might eaſily be made a prize, if there 
was any ſhip m—_ to go in purſuit of 


her. So nobly and greatly did our hero 
neglect all obligations conferred on him 
by the enemies of his country, that he 
would have contributed all he could to 
the taking his benefactor, to whom he 
owed both his life and his liberty. 


The filberman took his advice, and 


ſoon arrived at Deal; where the reader 


will, I doubt not, be as much concerned 
as Wild was, that there was not a ſingle 


ſhip prepared to go on the expedition. 
Our hero now. ſaw himſelf; once 
more ſafe. on terra. firma; but un- 


luckily at ſome diſtance from that city 
where men of ingenuity can moſt eaſiy 
ſupply their wants without the aſſiſtance 
p: of money, or rather can moſt. eably 
procure money for the ſupply of their 
wants, However, as his talents war 
| a, ſuperior 
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tupẽrior to every difficulty, he framed 
ſo dextrous an account of his being a 
merchant, having been taken and plun- 
dered by the enemy, and of his great 
effects in London, that he was not only 
- heartily regaled by the fiſkerman at his 
houſe, but made {o handſome a booty 
by way of borrowing, (a method of 
taking which we have before mentioned 
to have his approbation) that he was 
enabled to provide himſelf with a place 
in the ſtage- coach; which (as God per- 
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mitted it to perform the journey) 
brought him, at the appointed time, to 
an inn in the metropolis. 

And now, reader, as thou canſt be in 
no ſuſpenſe for the fate of our great 
man, ſince we have returned him ſafe to 
the principal ſcene of his glory, we 
will a little look back on the fortunes 


of Mr. Heartfree, whom we left in no 


very pleaſant ſituation: but of this we 
ſhall treat in the next book. 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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BOOK III. 


HAP. I. 
THE LOW AND PITIFUL BEHAVI- 
OUR OF HEARTFREE; AND THE 


FOOLISH CONDUCT OF HIS AP- 
PRENTICE, | 


from cloling his eyes. On 

thecontrary, he ſlept ſeveral 
hours the firſt night of his 
| confinement. However, 
he perhaps paid too ſeverely dear both 
for his repoſe and for a ſweet dream 
which accompanied it, and repreſented 
His little family in one of thoſe tender 
| ſcenes which had frequently paſſed in 
the days of his happineſs and proſperity, 
when the proviſion they were making 
for the future fortunes of their children 


| 2 18 misfortunes did not 
4 | | entirely prevent Heartfree 
Co 

wow 


uſed to be one of the moſt agreeable to- 
3 of diſcourſe with which he and 


is wife entertained themfelves. The 
pleaſantneſs of this viſion, therefore, 

ſerved only, on his awaking, to ſet 
forth his preſent miſery with additional 
horror, and to heighten the dreadful 
ideas which now crouded on his mind. 
Ale had ſpenta conſiderable time after 

his firſt riſing from the bed on which 


he had, without undreſſing, thrown 
himſelf, and now began to wonder at 


Mrs. Heartfree's long abſence ; but as 
the mind is deſirous (and perhaps wiſely 
too) to comfort itſelf with drawing the 
moſt flattering concluſions from all e- 
vents; ſo he hoped, the longer her ſtay 
was, the more certain was his deliverance, 


At length his impatience prevailed; 


and he was juſt going to diſpatch a 
meſſenger to his own houſe, when his 
apprentice came to pay him a viſit; and, 
on his enquiry, informed him, that his 
wife had departed, in company with Mr, 
Wild, many hours before, and had car- 
ried all his moſt valuable effects with 


her; adding, at the ſame time, that ſhe 


had herſelf poſitively acquainted him 
ſhe had her huſband's expreſs orders for 


ſo doing, and that ſhe was gone to 
Holland. | 


It is the obſervation of many wiſe | 


men, who have ſtudied the anatomy of 
the human ſoul with more attention 
than our young phyſicians generally 


beftow on that of the body, that great 


and violent furprize hath a different ef- 
fe&t from that which is wrought in a 
good houſewife by perceiving any diſ- 


orders in her kitchen; who, on ſuch 


occaſions, commonly ſpreads the diſor- 


der, not only over her whole family, 


but oyer the whole neighbourhood. 
Now, theſe great calamities, eſpecially 
when ſudden, tend to ſtifle and deaden 
all the faculties, inſtead of rouſing them; 
and accordingly Herodotus tells us à 
ſtory of Crœſus, king of Lydia, who, 
on beholding his ſervants and courtiers 
led captive, wept bitterly; but when 
he ſaw his wife and children in that 
condition, ſtood ſtupid and motionlels3 
ſo ſtood poor Heartfree on this relation 
of his apprentice, nothing moving but 
his colour, which entirely forſook his 


countenance. 


The apprentice, who had not in _ 
"of 
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Jeaſt doubted the veracity of his mil. 
treſs, ee the ſurprize which too 
viſibly appeared in his maſter, became 
ſpeechleſs likewiſe; and both remained 
Gent ſome minutes, gazing with aſto- 
niſhment and horror at each other. At 
laſt, Heartfree cried out in an agony, 
My wife deſerted me in my misfor- 
tunes! Heaven forbid, Sir!* an- 
ſwered the other. * And what 1s be- 
come of my poor children?” replied 
Heartfree. * They are at home, Sir," 
faid the apprentice. * Heaven be praiſed, 
«ſhe hath forſaken them too!* cries 
Heartfree : fetch them hither this in- 
© ſtant. Go, my dear Jack, bring hi- 
ther my little all which remains now: 
fly, child, if thou doſt not intend like- 
«© wiſe to forſake me in my affligtions.* 
The youth anſwered, he would die 
ſooner than entertain ſuch a thought ; 
and begging his maſter to be comforted, 
inſtantly obeyed his orders. 


; Heartfree, the moment the Young 
e 


man was departed, threw himſelf on 
his bed in an agony of deſpair; but re- 
collecting himſelf after he had vented 
the firlt ſallies of his paſſion, he began 
to queſtion the infidelity of his wife, as 
a matter impoſſible, He ran over in his 
thoughts the uninterrupted tenderneſs 


which ſhe had always ſhewn him; and, 


for a minute, blamed the raſhneſs of 
His belief againſt her; till the my 
circumſtances of her having left him ſo 


long, and neither writ nor ſent to him 


ſince her departure with all his effects, 
and with Wild, of whom he was not 
before without ſuſpicion ; and, laſtly, 


and chiefly, her falſe pretence to his 


commands, entirely turned the ſcale, 
and convinced him of her diſloyalty. 

While he was in theſe agitations of 
mind, the good apprentice, who had 
uſed the utmoſt expedition, brought 
his children to him. He embraced them 


with the moſt paſſionate fondneſs, and 


imprinted numberleſs kiſſes on their 
little lips. The little girl flew to him 
with almoſt as much eagerneſs as he 
himſelf expreſſed at her ſight, and cried 
out, O papa, why did you not come 
© home to poor mamma all this while! 
5 I thought you would not have left 
s your little Nancy ſo long.“ After 
which he aſked her for her mother, and 
was told ſhe had kiſſed them both in the 


morning, and cried very much for his 
All which brought a flood 


abſence. 


of tears into the eyes of this weak, filly 
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man, who had not greatneſs ſufficient 


to conquer theſe low efforts of tender- 


neſs and humanity. | 

He then proceeded to enquire: of the 
mani-ſervant; who acquainted him, that 
ſhe knew no more than that her miſtreſs 
had taken leave of her children in the 
morning with many tears and kiſſes, 
and had recommended them, in the moſt 
earneſt manner, to her care; ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe had promiſed faithfully to take care 
of them, and would, while they were 
entruſted to her, fulfil her promiſe x 
for which profeſſion Heartfree expreſſed 
much gratitude to her; and, after in- 
dulging himſelf with ſome little fond- 
neſſes, which we ſhall not relate, he 
delivered his children into the good 
woman's hands, and diſmiſſed her. 


CHAP, II. 


A SOLILOQUY OF HEARTFREE's, 
FULL OF LOW AND BASE IDEAS, 
WITHOUT A SYLLABLE OF 
— GREATNESS, | | 


EING now alone, he ſat ſome 
| ſhort time filent, and then burſt 
forth into the following foliloguy, _ 

What ſhall I do? Shall I aban- 
don myſelf to a diſpirited deſpair, or 
fly in the face of the Almighty ! Sure- 
0 ty both are unworthy of a wiſe man ; 
for what can be more vain, than 
© weakly to lament my fortune, if ir- 
« retrievable; or, if hope remains, to 
© offend that Being who can moſt 
© ſtrongly ſupport it? But are my paſ- 


ſions then voluntary? Am I fo ab- 


© ſolutely their maſter, that I can re- 
6 ſolve with myſelf, ſo far only avill I 
Y grieve ? Certainly no. Reaton, how- 
ever we flatter ourſelves, hath not 
* ſuch deſpotick empire in our minds, 
that it can, with imperial voice, huſh 
6 all our Ibrrow, in a moment. Where | 
© then is it's uſe! For either it is an 
empty ſound, and we are deceived in 
© thinking we have reaſon; or it is give 


en us to ſome end, and hath a part 


© affigned it by the All-wiſe Creator. 
Why, what can it's office be, other 
„than juſtly to weigh the worth of ll 
things, and to direct us to that per- 
fectibn of human wiſdom, which pro- 
© portions'our' eſteem of every obje by 
© 1t's real merit, and prevents us from 
over or under- valuing whatever we 

hope 


— — 
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C for, we enjoy, or we loſe. It 
8 9010 not fooliſhly fay to us, Be not 
glad; or, Be not ſorry; which would 
ide as vain and idle, as to bid the purl- 
© ing river ceaſe to run, or the raging 
4 wind to blow. It prevents us only 
© from exulting, like children, when 
© we receive a toy; or from lamenting 
* when we are deprived of it. Suppole, 
© then, I have loſt the enjoyments of 
© this world, and my expectation of 
future pleaſure and profit is for ever 
« diſappointed ; what relief can my rea · 
£ jon afford? What, unleſs it can ſhew 
me I have fixed my affections on a 
© toy ; that what I deſired was not, by 


£ a wife man, eagerly to be affected, 


£ nor it's loſs violently deplored; for 
© there are toys adapted to all ages, 
£ from the rattle to the throne; an 
« perhaps the value of ail is equal to 


© their ſeveral poffeſſors z for if the rat- 


© tle pleaſes the ears of the infant, what 


© can the flattery of ſycopbants give 


© more to the prince? The latter is as 
far from examining into the reality 


„ and ſource of his pleaſure as the 


« former ; for if both did, they muſt 
© both equally deſpiſc it. And ſurely, 
s if we conſider them ſeriouſly, and 


_ © compare them together, we ſhall be 
4 forced to conclude all thoſe pomps 


E and pleaſures, of which men are ſa 


© fond, and which, through ſo much 


4 danger and di culty, with ſuch vio- 


4 lence and villainy, they purſue, to be 
© as worthleſs tiifles as any expoſed to 
4 fale in a toy-ſhop. I have often noted 
4 my little girl viewing, with. eager 


C eyes, a jointed baby ; I bave marked 
© the pains and ſolicitations ſhe hath 


© uſed, till T have been prevailed on to 
.. 6 indulge her with it. At her firſt ob- 


© taining it, what joy hath ſparkled in 
4 her countenance! with what raptures. 
£ hath ſhe taken poſſeſſion 1 But how 
„lite atis faction hath ſhe found in it! 
6 what pains to work out her amuſe. 


„ ment from it! It's dreſs muſt be va- 
7 rigd ʒ the tinſel ornaments, which firſt 
„ cqu 


ght her eyes, produce no longer 
64 pheaſure 4 ſhe endeayours to make it 
Wy 


© verſition, In a day's time it is thrown 
4 1 and negleſtes, and ſome leſs colt- 


J toy preferred to it. How like the 
tuation of this child is that of every, 


© man! What difficulties in the pur- 


| C {uit of his deſires! What inanity in 
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and and walk in vain, and is con- 
„ firained herfelf to ſupply it with con · 


* the poſſeſſion of moſt, and fatiety ig 
© thoſe which ſeem more real and ſub. 
* ſtantial! The delights of moſt men 
© are as childiſh and as ſuperficial a 
that of my little girl; a feather or a 
fiddle are their purſuits and their pt 

* ſures through life, even to their ri 

« years, if ſuch men may be ſaid to at 
* tain any ripeneſs at all. But let wy 
5. ſurvey thoſe whoſe underſtandings ate 
© of a more elevated and refined tems 
per: how empty do they ſoon find 
© the world of enjoy ments -worth their 
© defire or attaining! How ſbon de 
© they retreat to ſolitude and contems 
* plation, to gardening and planting, 


and ſuch rural amuſements, where 


their trees and they enjoy the air and 
the ſun in common, and both vege 
tate with very litile difference between 
them. But ſuppoſe (which neither 
truth nor wiſdom will allow) we 
could admit ſomething more valuable 
and fubſtantial in - theſe bleſſings; 
would not the uncert2inty of their 
poſſ-Mon be alone ſufficient to.lowte 
their price? Ilow mean a tenure it 
that at 2 A*. of Fortune, which 
chance, fraud, and rapine, are 

day ſo likely 22 us 18 
often the more likely, by how much 
the greater worth our poſſeſſions are 
of ! Is it not to place our affections 
on a bubble in the water, or on 4 
pitme in the clouds! What mad- 


frame a beautiful garden, on land in 
which he held to uncertain an intereſt! 
But, again, was all this leſs undeni - 


manor, leaſe to us for our lives, of 
how little conſideration muſt even this 
term appear? For admitting that 


we be torn from them ! Perhaps to- 
as the excellent poet ſays— 


6% Where js To-morrow ?=-Ig the other 
„ world. 1 1 FE 

% To thouſands this is true, and the 

5 3 | 

46 Is ſure to none.“ 


© But if I have no farther hope in this 
© world, can I have none beyond it ? 
« Surely thoſe laborious; writers, who 


« have taken ſuch infinite pains to de- 


6 ſtroy or weaken all the proofs of fu- 


tunitYs 


* 
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man would byild a fine houſe, or 
able, did Fortune, the lady of our 


theſe pleaſures. were not liable to be 
torn from us, how certainly muſt 


morrow——nay, or even. ſooner : for, 


= 
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© turity, have not ſo far ſucceeded as to 
©. exclude us from hope. That active 
6. principle in man, which, with ſuch 
« Feldneſe, puſhes us on through every 
labour and difficulty, to attain the 
© moſt diftant and moſt improbable 
© event in this world, will not, ſurely, 
6 deny us a little flattering proſpe& of 
& thoſe beautiful manſions which, if 
6. they could be thought chimerical, 
© muſt: be allowed the lovelieſt which 
©, can entertain the eye of man; and to 
4. which the road, if we underſtand it 
©, rightly, appears to have ſo few thorns 
and briars in it, and to require ſo 
_ © little labour and fatigue from thoſe 
© who ſhall paſs through it, that it's 
< ways are truly ſaid to be ways of 
4 pleaſantneſs, and all it's paths to be 
© thoſe of peace. If the proofs of 
© Chriſtianity be as ſtrong as I imagine 
them, ſurely enough may be deduced 
. from that ground only to comfort and 
*- ſupport the moſt miſerable man in 
© his afflitiens. - And this, I think, 
my reaſon tells me, that if the pro- 
6. fetſors and propagators of infidelit 
are in the right, the loſſes which death 
6, brings to the virtuous are not worth 
© their lamenting; but if theſe are, as 
certainly they ſeem, in the wrong, 


| ©. the bleſſings it procures them are not 


% ſufficiently to be coveted and rejoiced 
at. I 410 
On my own account, then, I have 
©. no cauſe for ſorrow, but on my chil- 
* dren's !-——— Why, the ſame Being to 
4. whoſe goodneſs and power I entruſt 
©. my own happineſs, is likewiſe as able 
©. and as willing to procure theirs, Nor 
matters it what ſtate of life is allotted- 
4 for them, whether it be their fate to 

_ ©: proeure- bread with their own, labour, 
or to eat it at the ſweat of others. 
©, Perhaps, if we conſider the caſe with 
4 proper attention, or reſolve. it with 
©, due ſincerity, the former is much the 
the ſweeter. The hind may be more 
© happy than the lord; for his deſires 
© are: fewer, and thoſe ſuch as are at- 
©. tended with more hope and leſs fear. 
I will do my. utmoſt to lay the foun- 
©. dations, of my children's happineſs; I: 
©. will carefully avoid educating them 
6 in a ſtation ſuperior to their — 
. and, for the event, truſt to that Being 
in whom whoever rightly confides, 
* muſt be. ſuperior. to all worldly. ſor- 
© rows.” WO 


Ia this low manner did this poor 


wretch proceed to argue, till he had 
worked himſelf up into an enthuſiaſm, 
which by degrees, ſoon became invulne - 


rable to every human attack; ſo thay. 


when Mr. Snap acquainted him with 
the return of the writ, and that he muſt 
ny him to. Newgate, he received the 
meſſage as Socrates did the news of the 
ſkip's arrival, and that he was to prepare 
for death. "EN 


WHEREIN OUR HERO PROCEEDS IN: 
THE ROAD-TO- GREATNESS. 


UT we muſt not detain our reader 
too long with theſe low characters. 
He is doubtleſs as impatient as the au- 


dience at the theatre, till the principab 


figure returns on the ſtage ;* we wil 

therefore indulge: his inchnation, and 

purſue the actions of the great WII D. 
There happened to be in the ſta 


coach in wich Mr. Wild travelled 


from Dover, a certain young gentleman 
who had fold an eſtate in Kent; and 
was going to London to receive the 
money. 
ſome young woman who had left her 


parents at Canterbury, and was pro- 


ge the ſame city, in order 

ſhe in 

make her fortune. With: this girl the 
young ſpark: was: ſo: much enamoured, 
that he publickly acquainted: her with 
the purpoſe. of his journey; and offered 
her a conſiderable ſum in hand; and a 


ſettlement, if ſhe would:conſent: to re- 


turn with him into the country, where 


ſhe would be at a ſafe diſtanct from her. 


relations. Whether: ſhe accepted this 
propoſal or no, we are. not able with any 
tolerable certainty to deliver: but Wilde 


me moment he heard of this money, 


began to caſt about in his mind 

what means he might become maſter of 
it. He entered into a long harangue 
about the methods of carrying money 
ſafely on the road; and ſaid, he had at 


that time two bauk-bills of a hundred 


pounds each ſtwed in his coat; *which,* 
added he, is ſo ſafe a way, that it is 
©. almoſt! * I ſhould: be in an 
danger of being: robbed by te-met 
© cunning highwayman. 
The, young 1 who was no 
deſcendant af Solomon, (or, if he was; 
did not, any more than ſome other de- 
ſcendants 


here was likewiſe a hand- 


ormed her. fellow-travellers)' to 


— 
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ſcendants of wiſe men, inherit the wiſ- 
dom of his anceſtors) greatly approved 
Wild's ingenuity; and thanking. him 
for his information, declared he would 
follow his example when he returned 
Into the country: by which means he 
propoſed to fave the premium commonly 
taken for the remittance, Wild had 
then no more to do but to inform him- 
ſelf rightly of the time of the gentle- 
man's journey, which he did with great 
certainty before they ſeparated. 

At his arrival in town, he fixed on 
two whom he regarded as the moſt re- 
folute of his gang for this enterprize z 
and accordingly, having ſummoned the 
principal, or moſt deſperate, as he ima- 


gined him, of theſe two (for he never 


choſe to communicate in the preſence 
of more than one) he propoſed to him 


the robbing and murdering this gentle- 


man. | | 
Mr. Marybone (for that was the 


gentleman's name to whom he applied) 


readily agreed to the robbery ; but he 
heſitated at the murder. He ſaid, as to 
robbery, he had, on much weighing and 


conſidering the matter, very well re- 


conciled his conſcience to it; for though 
that noble kind of robbery which was 


executed on the highway was, from the 
__ cowardice of mankind, leſs frequent, 


yet the baſer and meaner ſpecies ſome- 
times called cheating, but more com- 
monly known by the name of robbery 
_ ewvithin the law, was in a manner uni- 
verſal. He did not, therefore, pretend 
to the reputation of being ſo much ho- 


neſter than other people; but could by 


no means ſatisfy himſelf in the com- 
miſſion of murder, which was a fin of 
the moſt heinous nature, and fo im- 
mediately proſecuted by God's judg- 
ment, that it never paſſed undiſcovered 
or unpuniſhed. Tt o 

Wild, with the utmoſt diſdain in his 


countenance, anſwered as follows: Art 


r ſelected out of 


« my whole gang for this glorious un- 


« dertaking, and doſt thou cant of 
God's Revenge againſt Murder? You 
have, it ſeems, reconciled your con- 
« ſcience (a pretty word!) to robbery, 
4 from it's being ſo common. Is it 
« then the novelty of murder which de- 
«£ ters you? Do you imagine that guns, 
and piſtols, and ſwords, and knives, 
s are the only inſtruments of death? 


Lock into the world, and fee the 


numbers whom broken fortunes and 
broken hearts bring untimely to the 


£ 

0 

* grave. To omit thoſe glorious he. 
* xoes, Who, to their immortal honour, 
© have maſſacred whole nations, What 
© think you of private perſecution, trea- 
* chery, and ſlander, by which the very 
© ſouls of men are in a manner torn 
© from their bodies? Is it not more 
© generous, nay, more good-natured, to- 
© tend a man to his' reſt, than, after 
* having plundered him of all he hath, 
© or from malice or malevolence de- 
« prived him of his character, to puniſh 
him with a languiſhing death, or, 
© what is worſe, a languiſhing life? 
Mui der, therefore, is not ſo uncom- 
mon as you weakly conceiveit; though, 
as you ſaid of robbery, that more 
noble kind which lies within the paw 
© of the law may be ſo. But this is 
© the moſt innocent in him who doth it, 
© and the molt eligible to him who is 
© to ſuffer it. Believe me, lad, the 
© tongue of a viper is leſs hurtful than 
that of a ſlanderer, and the gilded 
© ſcales of a rattleſnake leſs dyeadful 
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than the purſe of the oppreſſor. Let 


me therefore hear no more of your 
ſcruples, but conſent to my propoſal 
without farther heſitation; unleſs, 
like a woman, you are afraid of 


blooding your cloaths, or, like a fool, 


are terrified with the apprehenſions of- 
being hanged in chains. Take my 
word for it, you had better be an ho- 
neſt man tlian half a rogue. Do not 
think of continuing in my gang with- 
out abandoning yourſelf abſolutely to 
my pleaſure; for no man ſhall ever 
receive a favour at my hands, who 
ſticks at any thing, or is guided 

| 8 any other law than that of my 
will.“ | E ; 
Wild thus ended his ſpeech, which 
had not the deſired effect on Marybone: 


he agreed to the robbery, but would not 


undertake the murder, as Wild (who 
feared that by Marybone's demanding: 
to ſearch the gentleman's coat he might 
hazard ſuſpicion himſelf) inſiſted. Mary-' 
bone was immediately entered by Wild 
in bis black-book, and was 
after impeached and executed, as a fel-' 
low on whom his leader could not place 
ſufficient dependance; thus falling, as' 
many rogues do, a ſacrifice, not to his 
roguery, but to his conſcience. 


_ CHAP, 


preſently. 


JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 


IN WHICH A YOUNG HERO, OF WON- 
PERFUL GOOD PROMISE, MAKES 


' HIS FIRST APPEARANCE, WITH. 


MANY OTHER GREAT MATTERS. 


UR hero vext applied himſelf to 
another of his gang, wha in- 
ſtantly received his orders; and inſtead 
of heſitating at a ſingle murder, aſked 
if he ſhould blow out the brains of all 
the paſſengers, coachman and all. But 
Wild, whoſe moderation we have before 
noted, would not permit him; and 
therefore having given him an exact 
deſcription of the devoted perſon, with 
his other neceſſary inſtructions, he diſ- 
miſſed him, with ſtricteſt orders to avoid, 
if poſſible, doing hurt toany other perſon. 
The name of this youth, who will 
hereafter make ſome figure in this hiſ- 
tory, being the Achates of our ZEneas, 
or rather the Hæpheſtion of our Alex- 
ander, was Fireblood. He had every 
qualification to make a ſecond- rate 
GREAT MAN; or, in other words, be 
was compleatly equipped for the tog] of 
a real or firſt-rate GREAT MAN. We 
ſhall, therefore, (which is the propereſt 
way of dealing with this kind of GREAT- 
NESS) deſcribe him negatively, and 
content ourſelyes with telling our reader 
what qualities he had not: in which 
number were humanity, modeſty, and 
fear z not one grain of any of which 
was mingled in his whole compoſition, 
Wee will now leave this youth, who 
was eſteemed the moſt promiling of 
the whole gang, and whom Wild often 
declared to be one of the prettieſt lads 
he had ever ſeen; of which opinion, in- 
deed, were moſt other people of his ac- 
quaintance: we will, however, leave 
him at his entrance on this enterprize, 
and keep our attention fixed on our 
hero, whom we ſhall obſerve taking 
large ſtrides towards the ſummit of hu- 
man glory. 58275 Hs. Sc) 
Wild, immediately at his return to 
town, went to pay a viſit to Miſs Læ- 
titia Snap; for he had that weakneſs 
of ſuffering himſelf to be enſlaved by 
women ſo naturally incident to men of 


heroick diſpoſition : to ſay the truth, 
it might more properly be called a ſla- 


very to his own appetite; for could he 
have fatisfied that, he had not cared 
three farthings what had become of the 


SS 


little tyrant for whom he profeſſed ſa 
violent a regard. Here he was inform- 
ed that Mr. Heartfree had been con- 
veyed to Newgate the day before, the 
writ being then returnable. He was 
ſomewhat concerned at this news; not 
from any compaſſion for the misfor- 
tunes of Heartfree, whom he hated with 
ſuch inveteracy, that one would have 
imagined he had ſuffered the ſame in- 
juries from him which he had done to- 
wards him. His concern, therefore, 
had another motive: in fact, he was 
uneaſy at the place of Mr. Heartfree's 
confinement, as it was to be the ſcene 
of his future glory, and where conſe- 
quently he ſhould be frequently oblig- 
ed to ſee a face which hatred, and not 

ſhame, made him deteſt the ſight of. 
To prevent this, therefore, ſeveral 
methods ſuggeſted themſelves to him. 

At firſt, he thought of removing him 
out of the way by the ordinary method 

of murder, which he doubted, not but 
Fireblood would be very ready to ex- 
ecute; for that youth had at their laſt 
interview ſworn, * DP his eyes, 
be thought there was no better paſtime 
* than blowing a man's brains out.” 
But beſides the danger of this methad, 
it did not look horrible nor barbarous 
enough for the laſt miſchief which he 
ſhould do to Heartfree. Conſidering, 
therefore, a little farther with himſelf, 
heat length came to a reſolution to hang 
him, if poſſible, the very next ſeſſions. 
Now, though the obſervation, how 
apt men are to hate thoſe they injure, or 
how unforgiving they are of the inju- 
ries they do themſelves, be common 
enough, yet I do not remember to have 
ever ſeen the reaſon of this ſtrange phe - 
nomenon as at firſt it appears. Know, 
therefore, reader, that with much and 
ſevere ſcrutiny we have diſcovered this 
hatred to be founded on the paſſion of 
fear, and toariſe from an apprehenſion 
that the perſon whom we have our- 
ſelves greatly injured, will uſe all pol- 
ſible endeayours to revenge and retaliate 
the injuries we have done him; an 
opinion ſo firmly eftabliſhed in bad and 
great minds (and thoſe who confer in- 
juries on others, have ſeldom very good 
or mean ones) that no benevolence, nor 
even beneficence, on the injured fide, 
can eradicate it. On the contrary, they 
refer all theſe acts of kindneſs to im- 
poſture and deſign of Julling their ſu- 
ſpicion, till an opportunity offers of 
TX. ming 
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ſtriking a ſurer and ſeverer blow; and 
thus, while the good man who hath re- 
ceived it, hath truly forgotren the in- 
jury, the evil mind which did it, hath 
it in lively and freſh remembrance. 


As we ſcorn to keep any diſcoveries 


ſecret from our readers, whoſe inſtruc- 
tion, as well as diverſion, we have 
greatly conſidered in this hiftory, we 
have here digreſſed ſomewhat to com- 
municate the following ſhort leſſon to 
thoſe who are fimple, and well inclin- 
ed—* Though, as a Chriſtian, thou art 
© obliged, and we adviſe thee, to forgive 
thy enemy, never truft the man who 
* hath reaſon to ſuſpect that you know 
* he hath injured you. | 


MORE AND MORE GREATNESS, UN- 
PARALLELED IN HISTORY OR 


TN order to accompliſh this great and 
noble ſcheme, which the valt genins 

of Wild had contrived, the firſt ne- 
_ ceſſary ſtep was to regain the confidence 
of Heartfree. But, however neceſfary 


this was, it feemed to be attended with 


fach inlurmountable difficulties, that 
even our hero for ſome time defpaired 
of ſucceſs. He was greatly ſuperior 
to all mankind in the ſteadineſs of his 
countenance, but this undertaking ſeem- 
ed to require more of that noble qua- 
lity than had ever been the portion of 
a mortal. However, at laſt, he re- 
fol ved to attempt it; and from his ſuc- 
ceſs, I think, we may fairly aſſert, that 
vvhat was ſaid by the Latin poet of la · 
bour, that # conguers all things, is 
much more true. when applied to impu- 
dence. | SR TT 
When he had formed his plan, he 
went to Newgate, and burſt refolutely 


into the preſence of Heartfree, whom 


he eagerly embraced and kiſſed; and 


then firſt arraigning his own raſhneſs, 


and afterwards lamenting his unfortu- 
nate want of ſucceſs, he acquainted him 
with the particulars of what had hap- 


pened; concealing only that ſingle in- 


cident of his attack on the other's 
wite, and his motive to the undertaking, 
which he aſſured Heartfree was a defire 


to preſerve his effects from a ſtatute of 


anxruptcy. 


The frank openneſs of this declara- 


tion, with which it was delivered; hig 
ſeeming only ruffled by the concern for 
his friend's misfortune; the probabi- 
lity of truth attending it, joined to the 
boldneſs and diſrntereſted appearance of 
this viſit, together with his many pro- 
feſſions of immediate ſervice, at a time 
when he could not have the leaſt viſible 
motive from ſelf-love; and, above all, 
his offering him money, the laſt and 
fureſt token of friendſhip, ruſhed with 
ſuch united force on the 3 
heart, as it is vulgarly called, of this 
ſimple man, that they inſtantly ſtag- 
gered and ſoon iubverted all the deter- 
minations he had before made in preju- 
dice of Wild: who, perceiving the ba- 


| lance to be turning in his favour, pre- 


fently threw in a hundred imprecations 
on his own folly and ill-adviſed for- 
wardnefs to ſerve his friend, which had 
thus unhappily produced his ruin; he 
added as many curſes on the count, 
whom he vowed to purſue with revenge 


all over Europe: laſtly, he caft in ſome 


grains of comfort, affurmg Heartfree 
that his wife was fallen into the gentleſt 
hands, that ſhe would be carried no 
farther than Dunkirk, whence ſhe miglit 
very eafily be redeemed. - 
Heartfree, to whom the lighteſt pre- 


ſumption of his wife's fidelity would 


have been more delicious than the ab- 
folate reſtoration of all his jewels, and 
wlio, indeed, had with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty been brought to entertain the 
ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of her meonſtancy, 
immediately abandoned all diſtruſt of 
both her and his friend, whoſe fince- 
rity (luckily for Wild's purpoſe) ſeem- 
ed to him to depend on the ſame evi- 
dence. He then embraced our hero, 
who had in his countenance all the 
fymptoms of the deepeſt concern, and 
begged him to be comforted ; ſayings 
that the intentions rather than the ac- 
tions of men conferred obligations ; 


that as to the event of human affairs, 


it was governed either by chance ot 


ſome ſuperior agent, that friendflup 


was concerned only in the direction of 
our deſigns. And ſuppoſe theſe failed 
of ſuccels, or produced an event never 


ſo contrary to their aim, the merit of a 


good intention was not in the leaſt 


leſſened, but was rather entitled to 


compaſſion. : 
Heartfree, however, was foon curious 
enough to enquire how Wild had eſcap- 
ed the captivity which his wife then 
ſuffered. 
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Foffered. Here, likewiſe, he recounted 
the whole truth, omitting only the mo- 
tive of the French captain's cruelty, 
for which he aſſigned a very different 
reaſon, namely his attempt to ſecure 
Heartfree's Jewels. Wild, indeed, al- 
ways kept as much truth as was poſſible 
in every thing; and this, he ſaid, was 
turning the cannon of the enemy upon 
themſelves. | | 

Wild having thus, with admirabfe 
and truly laudable conduct, atchieved 
the firſt ſtep, began to diſcourſe on the 
badneſs of the world; and particularly 


to blame the ſeverity of creditors, who 


ſeldom or never attended to any unfor- 


nate circumſtances, but without mercy - 


inflicted confinement on the debtor, 
whofe body the law, with very unjuſtifi- 
able rigour, delivered into their power. 
He added, that for his part, he looked 
on this reſtraint to be as heavy a pu- 
niſhment as any appointed by law for 
the greateſt offenders. That the loſs 
of liberty was, in his opinion, equal 
to, if not worſe, than the loſs of life; 
that he had always determined, if by 
any accident or misfortune he had been 


ſubjected to the former, he would run 


the greateſt riſk of the latter to reſcue 
himſelf from it ; which, he ſaid, if men 
did not want reſolution, was always 
eaſy enough; for that it was ridicu- 


Jous to conceive that two or three men 


could confine two. or three hundred, 


unlefs the priſoners were either fools or 
cowards, eſpecially when they were 


neither chained nor fettered. He went 
on in this manner, till perceiving the 
utmoſt attention in Heartfree, he ven- 
tured to propoſe to him an endeavour 
to make his eſcape; which, he ſaid, 
might eaſily be executed; that he would 
himſelf raiſe a party in the priſon, and 
that, if a murder or two ſhould happen 
in the attempt, he (Heartfree) might 
keep free from any ſhare either in the 
* in the danger. 
There is one misfortune which at- 
tends all great men and their ſchemes, 
viz. that in order to carry them into 
execution, they are obliged, in pro- 
poſing their purpoſe to their tools, to 
diſcover themſelves to be of that diſpo- 
fition, in which certain little writers 


have adviſed mankind to place no con- 


fidence: an advice which hath -been 
ſometimes taken. © Indeed, many in- 
conveniences ariſe to the ſaid great men 
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from theſe ſcribblers publiſhing witk- 
out reſtraint their hints or alarms to ſo- 
ciety; and many great and glorious 
ſchemes have been thus fruttrated ; 
wherefore it were to be wiſhed that in 
all well-regulated governments, ſuch 


Hberty ſhould be by ſome wholeſome . 
Jaws reſtrained ; and all writers inhi- 


bited from venting any other inftruc- 


tions to the people than what ſhould 
be firſt approved and licenſed by the 


ſaid great men, or their proper inſtru- 
ments or tools; by which means no- 
thing would ever be publiſhed but what 


made for the adyancing their moſt 


noble projects. 

Heartfree, whoſe. fuſpicions | were 
again raiſed by this advice, viewing 
Wild with inconceivable diſdain, ſpoke 


as follows. There is one thing, the 
© loſs of which I ſhould deplore in- 
© finitely beyond that of liberty and of 


< life alſo; I mean, that of a good con- 
« ſcience; 


< happy; for the bittereft portion of 


« life is by this ſo ſweetened, that it 
< ſoon becomes palatable; whereas, 


without it, the moſt delicate enjoy- 
ments quickly loſe all their relifh 


then lefſen my misfortunes by robbing 
me of what hath been my only com- 


my dependance of being relieved 
from them? I have read that So- 


breaking the laws of his country, 
and departing from his priſon, when 
it was open. 
not go ſo far; but Heaven forbid 1i- 
berty ſhould have ſuch charms, to 
< tempt me to the perpetratiotſ of ſa 


© horrid a crime as murder. As to 


© the poor evaſton of committing it by 


© other hands, it might be uſeful, in- 


« deed, to thoſe who ſeek only the 
*'eſcape from tem puniſhment; 
vut can he of no fervice to excuſe me 
to that Being whom I chiefly fear of- 
* fending; nay, it would greatly ag- 
e gravate my guilt, by ſo impudent an 


 *'endeavour to impoſe upon him, and 
© by ſo wickedly involving others in my 


© crime.. Give me, therefore, no more 
«© advice of this kind; for this is my 
great comfort in all my afflictions, 
4 that it is in tbe power of no enemy 

H 2 © to 


A bleſſing which he who 
poſſeſſes can never be thoroughly un- 


and life itſelf grows inſipid, or * 
ther naufeous to us. Would you 


fort under them, and on which I place 
crates refuſed to ſave his life by 


erhaps my virtue would 
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© to rob me of my conſcience, nor will 
I ever be ſo much my own enemy as 
E to injure it. in 
Though our hero heard all this with 
proper contempt, he made no direct an- 
ſwer; but endeavoured to evade his pro- 
poſal as much as poſſible, which he did 
with admirable dexterity: this method 
of getting tolerably well off, wken you 
are repulſed in your attack on a man's 
conſcience, may be ſtiled the art of 
retreating z in which the politician, as 
well as the general, hath ſometimes a 
wonderful opportunity of diſplaying 
his great abilities in his profeſſion. _ 
Wild having made this admirable 
retreat, and argued away all deſign of 


involving his friend in the guilt of 


murder; concluded, however, that he 
thought him rather too ſcrupulous in 
not attempting his eſcape; and then 
promiſing to uſe all ſuch means as the 


other would permit, in his ſervice, 
took his leave for the preſent. Heart- 


free, having indulged himſelf an hour 
with his children, repaired to reſt, 
which he enjoyed quiet and undiſturb- 
ed; whilſt Wild, diſdaining repoſe, 
ſat up all, night, conſulting how he 


might hring about the final deſtruction 


of his friend, without being beholden 


5 to any aſſiſtance from himſelf; which 


he now deſpaired of procuring. With 
the reſult of theſe conſultations we 
ſhall acquaint our reader in good time; 
but at preſent we have matters of much 
more conſequence to relate to him. 


CHAP. VI. 
THE EVENT OF FIREBLOOD's. AD- 


VENTURE, AND A TREATY OF 
MARRIAGE WHICH MIGHT HAVE 


BEEN CONCLUDED EITHER Ar 


SMITHFIELD OR ST. JAMES'S. 


*._ enterprize unſucceſsful, The gen- 
tleman happened to go home another 
way than he had intended; ſo that the 
whole deſign miſcarried. Fireblood 

had, indeed, robbed the coach, and had 
 wantonly diſcharged a piſtol into it, 
which {Ightly wounded one of the 
| Paſlengers in the arm. The booty he 
met with was not very conſiderable, 
though much greater than that with 
which he acquainted Wild; for, of 


eleven pounds in money, two ver 
watches, and a wedding-ring, he pro. 
duced no more than two guineas and 
the ring, which, he proteſted with num. 
berleſs oaths, was his whole booty, 
However, when an advertiſement of the 
robbery was publiſhed, with a reward 
8 for the ring and watches, 
ireblood was obliged to confeſs the 
whole, and to acquaint our hero where 
he had pawned the watches; which 
Wild, taking the full value of them fo 
his 2 reſtored to the right owner. 
e did not fail catechizing his young 


friend on this occaſion. He ſaid, he 


was ſorry to ſee any of his gang guilt 
of a breach of honour ; that — 


honour priggery was at an end; that 


if a prig had but honour, he would 
over look every vice in the world. But, 
c nevertheſs, ſaid he, I will forgive 
c E this time, as you are a hopeful 
lad; and I hope never afterwards to 
* find you delinquent in this great 
n n 
Wild had now brought his gang to 
pt regularity : he was obeyed and 
eared by them all. He had likewiſe 
eſtabliſhed an office where all men, who 
were robhed, paying the value only 
(or a little more) of their goods, might 
have them again. This was of notable 
uſe to ſeveral perſons who had lot 
pieces of plate they had received from 
their grandmothers z to others who had 
a particular value for certain rings, 
watches, heads of canes, ſnuff-boxes, 
&c. for which they would not have 
taken twenty times as much as they 


were worth, either becauſe they had 


them a little while or a Jong time, or 
that ſomebody elſe had had them be- 
fore, or from ſome other ſuch excellent 
reaſon, which often ſtamps a greater 
value on a toy, than the great Bubble- 
boy himſelf would have the impudence 


1 N _ to ſet upon it. 
IIREBLO OD returned from his 


By theſe means he ſeemed in fo pro- 
mifing a way of procuring a fortune, 
and was regarded in ſo thriving a light 
by all the gentlemen of his acquain- 
tance, as by the keeper and turnkeys 


of Newgate, by Mr. Snap, and others 


of his occupation; that Mr. Snap one 
day, taking Mr. Wild the Elder aſide, 
very ſerioufly propoſed what they had 
often lightly talked over, a ſtrict union 
between their families, by marrying bis 
daughter Tiſhy to our hero. This 
as vi. ai propoſal 


th 
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propoſal was very readily accepted by 
the old — th : promiſed to 
acquaint his ſon with it. | 

On the morrow, on which this meſ- 
ſage was to be delivered, our hero, 
little dreaming of the happineſs which, 
of it's own accord, was advancing ſo 
near towards him, had called Fireblood 
to him; and, after informing that youth 
ef the violence of his paſſion for the 
young lady, and aſſuring him what 
confidence he repoſed in him and his 
honour, he diſpatched him to Miſs 
Tiſhy with the following letter; which 
we here inſert, not only as we take it 
to be extremely curious, but to be a 
much better pattern for that epiſtolary 
kind of writing, Which is generally 
called love letters, than any to be found 
in the Academy of Compliments, and 
which we challenge all the beaus of 
our time to excel either in matter or 


ſpelling. | 


| © MOST DFEIVINE AND ADWKHORABLE 
e CKFETVRRs -- 


0 J Poubt not but thoſe iis, brite 
© than the ſon, which have kindled 
* ſuch a flam in my hart, have likewiſe 
© the faculty of ſeeing it. It would 
© be: the hieſt preaſſumption to imagin 
4 you eggnorant of my loav. No, Mad- 
© dam, I ſollemly purteſt, that of all 
© the butys in the unaverſal glob, there 
is none kapable of haterafting my 
© iis like you. Corts and pallaces 
would be to me deſerts without your 
* kumpany, and wich it a wilderneſs 
s would have more charms than haven 
Fs itſelf. For I hop you will beleve me 
s when I ſware every place in the uni- 
„ varſe is a haven with you. I am 
$ konvinced you muſt be finſibel of my 


violent paſſion for you, which, if 1 


© endevored to hid it, would be as im- 
s poſhble as for you, or the ſon to hide 
s your butys. I aſſure you I have not 
« ſlept a wink ſince I had the hapneſs 
of ſeeing you laſt; therefore, hop 
s you will, out of kumpaſſion, let me 
© have the hondur of ſeeing you this 
t afternune; for I am, with the greateſt 
s adwhoration, * © 
_ 5 Moſt deivine creeture, NED 
Jour moſt peſſionate amirer, 
s Adwhorer, and ſlave, 
JonANATAN WII.“ 
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If the ſpelling of this letter be not ſo 

ſtrictly orthographical, the reader will 

be Fong to remember, that ſuch a de- 

fett might be 2 of cenſure in a 
a 


low and ſcholaſtick character ; but can 
be no blemiſh in that ſublime greatneſs 
of which we endeavour toraiſe acompleat 
idea in this hiſtory : in which kind of 
compoſition, ſpelling, or indeedany kind 
of human literature, hath never beer 
thought a neceſſary ingredient; for if 
theſe ſort of great perſonages canbut com- 
plot and contrive their noble ſehemes, 
and hack and hew mankind ſufficiently, 
there will never be wanting fit and able 


perſons who can ſpell, to record their 
praiſes. Again, if it ſhould be ob- 


ſerved that the ſtyle of this letter doth 
not exactly correſpond with that of out 
hero's ſpeeches, which we have here 


recorded, we anſwer, it is ſufficient if 


in theſe the hiſtorian adheres faithfully 


to the matter, though he embelliſhes the 
diction with ſome flouriſhes of his own 


eloquence, without which the excellent 
ſpeeches recorded in ancient hiſtorians 


(particularly in Salluſt) would have 
fcarce been found in their writings. 


Nay, even amongſt the moderns, fa- 
mous as they are for elocution, it may 
be doubted whether thoſe inimitable 
harangues, publiſhed in the monthly 


Magazines, came literally from the 


mouths of the UR OS, &c. as they 
are there inſerted, or whether we may 
not rather ſuppoſe ſome hiſtorian of 
great eloquence hath borrowed the 
matter only, and adorned it with thoſe 
rhetorical flowers for which many of 
the ſaid HURGOs are not ſo extremely 
eminent, oe £2408 


* 


1 — * 


MARRIAGE BETWEEN MR. joRA- 
THAN WILD AND THE CHASTE 
i 1 oy 


BY T to proceed with our hiſtory $ 
| Fireblood, having received this 
lerter, and promiſed on his honour, with 
many voluntary aſſeverations, to diſ- 
charge his embaſly faithfully, went to 
viſit the fair Lietitia, The lady havin 

opened the letter, and read it, pry 
on an air of diſdain, and told Mr. 


Pireblood 


MATTERS PRELIMINARY TO THE 
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Fireblood ſhe could not conceive what 
Mr. Wild meant by troubling her with 
| his impertinence; ſhe begged him to 
carry the letter back again, ſaying, had 
ſhe known from whom it came, ſhe 
would have been d d before ſhe had 
opened it. But with you, young gen- 
c tleman,' ſays ſhe, * Iam not in the 
« leaſt angry. I am rather ſorry that 
© {o pretty a young man ſhould be em- 
_ ©. ployed in ſuch an errand,” She ac- 

companied thete words with ſo tender 
an accent, and ſo wanton a leer, that 
Fireblood, who was no backward 
youth, began to take her b the hand, 
and proceeded ſo warmly, that, to imi- 
tate his actions with the rapidity of our 
narration, he in a few minutes raviſhed 
this fair creature, or at leaſt would have 
raviſhed her, if ſhe had not, by a timely 

compliance, prevented him, 
Peireblood, after he had raviſhed as 
much as he could, returned to Wild, 
and acquainted him, as far as any wiſe 
man would, with what had paſſed ; 
concluding with many praiſes of the 
young lady's beauty, with whom, he 
aid, if his honour would have per- 
mitted him, he ſhould himſelf have 
fallen in love; but, dn him, if he 
Would not ſooner be torn in pieces by 
wild horſes, than even think of injur- 
ing his friend. He aſſerted, indeed, 
and ſwore fo heartily, that had not Wild 


been ſo thoroughly convinced of the 


impregnable chaſtity of the lady, he 
might have ſuſpected his ſucceſs: how- 


- ever, he was by theſe means entirely 


ſatisfied of his friend's inclination to- 
wards his miſtreſs. 22 Hel | 

Thus conſtituted were the love-affairs 
of our hero, when his father brought 
him Mr. Snap's propoſal. The reader 
muſt know very little'of love, or indeed 
of any thing elſe, if he requires any 
information concerning the reception 
which this propoſal met with, Mot 
_ guilty, never ſounded ſweeter in the ears 
olf a priſoner at the bar, nor the ſound 
of a reprieve to one at the gallows, 
than did every word of the old gentle- 
man in the ears of our hero. He gave 
his father full power to treat in his 
name, and defired nothing more than 
expedition. | 


The old people now met, and Snap, 


who had information from his daughter 
of the violent paſſion of her lover, en. 
deavoured to improve it to the beſt ad- 
vantage, and would have not only de- 


clined giving her any fortune himſelf, 
but have attempted to cheat her of what 
ſhe owed to the liberality of her rela. 
tions, particularly of apint ſilver caudle. 
cup, the gift of her grandmother. How. 
ever, in this the young lady herſelf af. 
terwards took care to prevent him. As to 
the old Mr. Wild, ke did not ſufficient] 
attend to all the deſigns of Snap, as hit 


faculties were buſily employed in de- 
ſigns of his own, to over-reach (or, at 
others expreſs it, to cheat) the ſaid Mr, 


Snap, by pretending to give his ſon a 
whole number for a chair, when in 
reality he was entitled to a third only. 

While matters were thus ſettling be. 
tween the old folks, the young lad 
agreed to admit Mr. Wild's viſits; and, 
by degrees, began to entertain him with 
all the ſhew of affection which the great 
natural reſerve of her temper, and the 
greater artificial reſerve of her educa- 
tion, would permit, At length, every 
thing being agreed between their pa- 
rents, ſettlements made, and the lady's 
fortune (to wit, ſeventeen pounds and 
nine ſhillings in money and goods) 
paid down, the day for their nuptials 
was fixed, and they were celebrated ac« 
cordingly. | 


Moſt private hiſtories, as well as co- 


medies, end at this period the hiſtorian 
and the poet both concluding they have 
done enough for their hero when they 
have married him; or intimating ra- 
ther, that the reſt of his life mult be a 
dull calm of happineſs, very delightful 
indeed to paſs through, but ſomewhat 
inſipid to relate: and matrimony in ge- 
neral muſt, I believe, without any diſ- 
pute, be allowed to be this ſtate of tran- 
quil felicity, including ſo little variety, 
that, like Saliſbury Plain, it affords 
only one proſpect, a very pleaſant one 
it mult be confeſſed, but the ſame. 


Now there was all the probability 
imaginable, that this conduct would 
have proved of ſuch happy note, both 


from the great accompliſhments of the 
young lady, who was thought to be 


poſſeſſed of every qualification neceſſary 


to make the marriage ſtate happy, and 
from the truly ardent paſſion of Mr. 


Wild: but whether it was that nature 


and fortune had great deſigns for him 
to execute, and would not ſuffer his vaſt 
abilities to be laſt and ſunk in the arms 
of a wife, or whether neither nature 


nor fortune had any hand in the mat- 


ter, is a point I will not determine. 
| | Certain 


A 
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Certain it. is, that this match did not 
roduce that ſerene ſtate we have men- 
tioned above; but reſembled the moſt 
turbulent and ruffled, rather than the 
moſt calm ſea. 75 2 
I cannot here omit a conjecture, in- 
genious enough, of a friend of mine, 
who had a long intimacy in the Wild 
family. He hath often told me he fan- 
cied one reaſon of the diſſatisfactions 
which afterwards fell out between Wild 
and his lady aroſe from the number of 
gallants, to whom ſhe had before mar- 
riage granted favours; for, fays he, 
(and indeed very probable it 1s too 
the lady might expect from her huſ- 
© band what ſhe had before received 
«© from ſeveral, and being angry not to 
«© find one man as good as ten, ſhe had, 
from that indignation, taken thoſe 
_ © ſteps which we cannot perfectly juſ- 
© tify.? | | 
From this perfon I received the fol- 
lowing dialogue; which, he aſſured me, 
he had overheard, and taken down ver- 
batim. It paſſed on the day fortnight 
after they were married, 


CHAP. VIII. 


A DIALOGUE MATRIMONIAL, 
WHICH PASSED BETWEEN Jo- 
NATHAN WILD ESQUIRE, AND. 
LEATITIA HIS WIFE, ON THE 
MORNING OF THE DAY FORT- 

NICHT ON WHICH HIS NUP- 
TIALS WERE CELEBRATED; 
WHICH CONCLUDED MORE A- 
MICABLY THAN THOSE DE- 
BATES GENERALLY DO. 


JONATHAN, 


v dear, I wiſh you would lie a 
little longer in bed this morn- 


ing. 
|  wrTITIA. Indeed I cannot; I am 
engaged to breakfaſt with Jack Strong- 


bow, 


Jack Strongbow doth ſo often at my 
houſe. I aſſure you I am uneaſy at it; 
for though I have no ſuſpiclon of your 
virtue, yet it may injure your reputa- 
tion in the opinion of my neighbours. 
LETITIA. I don't trouble my head 
about my neighbours ; and they ſhall 
no more tell me what company I am to 
keep, than my huſband ſhall, | 


6t 


' JONATHAN. A good wife would 


keep no company which made her huſ- 


band uneaſy. . | 
LTITIA. You might have found 
one of thoſe good wives, Sir, if you had 
pleaſed ; I had no objection to t. 

JONATHAN. I thought I had found 
one in you. | 3 
LTITIA. You did! I am very 
much obliged to you for thinking me 
ſo poor-ſpirited a creature; but 1 hope 
to convince you to the contrary. What, 


. 


1 ſuppole you took me for a raw, ſenſe- 


leſs girl, who knew nothing what other 


married- women do! 


JONATHAN. No matter what I took 
you for; I have taken you for better 
and worſe. | | 
| LETITIA. And at your own de- 
fire too; for I am ſure you never had 
mine. I ſhould not have broken my 


heart if Mr. Wild had thought proper 


to beſtow himſelf on any other more 


happy woman——Ha, ha! 


JONATHAN. I hope, Madam, you 


don't imagine that was not in my power, 
or that I married 


you out of any kind ot᷑ 
neceſſity. | | 
LAETITIA. O no, Sir, I am con- 


vinced there are filly women enough. 


And far be it from me to accuſe you of 
any neceſſity for a wife; I believe you 
could have very 


reaſon to complain of your neceſſities : 
but that, you know, a woman cannot 
tell beforehand. | 


JONATHAN. I can't gueſs what yon 


would inſinuate; for I believe no wo- 


man had ever leſs reaſon to complain 
of her huſband's want of fondneſs. 

LETITIA. Then fome, I am cet. 
tain, have great reaſon to complain of 


the price they give for them. —But 1 
know better things. 
were ſpoken with a very great air, and 

0ſt of the bead. 3k 


(Theſe words 


JONATHAN, Well, my ſweeting, I 


will make it impoſſible for you to wiſh 
5 | me more fond. | 
JONATHAN. I don't know what 


LEATITIA. Pray, Mr. Wild, none 
of this nauſeous behaviour, nor thoſe 
odious words. I wiſh you were fond | 
AI aſſure you—l don't know what 


you would pretend to infinuate of me. 


I have no wiſhes which miſbecome a 


virtuous woman—No, nor ſhould not, 


if I had married for love—and eſpe- 
cially now, when no body, I am ſure, 
can ſuſpe& me of any ſuch thing, 

5 JONATHAN, 


— 


well been contented 
with the ſtate of a batchelor; I have no 


for any thing I care. 
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JONATHAN, If you did not marry 
for love, why did you marry ? 

_ LEATITIA. Becauſe it was conve- 
pient, and my parents forced me. 
JONATHAN. I hope, Madam, at 
leaſt, you will not tell me to my face, 
you have made your convenience of 
me. 

LAETITIA. I have made nothing of 
you; nor do I defire the honour of 
making any thing of you, | 

ONATHAN. Yes, you have made 
a huſband of me. | 
LETITIA. No, you made yourſelf 


fo; for, I repeat once more, it was not 


my deſire, but your own. | 
JONATHAN. Youſhould think your- 
ſelf obliged to me for that deſire. 
LETITIA. La! Sir, you was not 
ſo ſingular in it. I was not in deſpair. 
I have had other offers; and better too. 
JONATHAN. I wiſh you had ac- 
cepted them, with all my heart. | 
LXTITIA. I muſt tell you, Mr. 
Wild, this is a very brutiſh manner of 
treating a woman, to whom you have 
ſuch obligations; but I knpw how to 
deſpiſe it, and to deſpiſe you too for 
ſhewing it me. 1 e 1 am well 
enough paid for the fooliſh preference 
I gave to you, I flattered myſelf that 
J ſhould at leaſt have been uſed with 
good manners, I thought I had mar- 
Tied a gentleman : but I find you every 


Way contemptible, and below my con- 


cern. 


JONATHAN. D—n you, Madam, 


have not I more reaſon to complain, 
when you tell me you married me for 
your convenience only ? e 
I rITIA. Very fine, truly. Is it 
behaviour worthy a man, to ſwear at a 
woman? Yet, why ſhould I mention 
what comes from a wretch whom I de- 
As; 1 | 
JONATHAN. Don't repeat that word 
' ſo often. I deſpiſe you as heartily as 
you can me. And, to tell you a truth, 
J married you for my convenience like- 


wile; to ſatisfy a paſſion which I have 


naw ſatisfied; and you may be d— d, 


I. ATITIA. The world ſhall know 
| how barbarouſly I am treated by ſuch 
a villain. | 
JONATHAN. I need take very little 
ping to acquaint. the world what a 
ch you are; your actions will 
demonſtrate it, | | 
_ L&T4Tia, Monſter | I would ad- 


viſe you not to depend too much on my 
ſex, and proyoke me too far; for I can 


do you a miſchief ; and will, if yay 


dare ufe me ſo, you villain! 
JONATHAN, Begin whenever yoy 
pleaſe, Madam; but aſſure yourkelf, 
the moment you lay aſide the woman 
Iwill treat you as ſuch no longer; an 
if the firſt blow is yours, I promiſe you 


the laſt ſhall be mine, 


LETITIA. Uſe me as you will; 
but, d—n me if ever you ſhall uſe me 
as a woman again; for, may I be cur. 
ed, if ever I enter your bed more! 

JONATHAN, May I be curſed if that 
abſtinence be not the greateſt obliga 
tion you can lay upon me! for, I af. 
ſure you faithfully, your perſon was all 
I had ever any regard for; and that [ 


now loath and deteſt, as much as ever 


LAETITIA, It is A for two 
people to agree better; for I always de- 


teſted your perſon; and, as for any 


other regard, you muſt be convinced [ 
never could have any for you, 


JONATHAN, Why, then, ſince we 


are come to a right underſtanding, as 
we are to live together, ſuppoſe we 
agreed, inſtead of quarrelling and abuſ- 
ing, to be civil to each other, 
_ LEATITIA, With all my heart. 
JONATHAN, Let us ſhake hands 
then, and henceforwards never live like 
man and wife; that is, never be lov-, 
ing, nor ever quarrel, 5 
IL. TI TIA. Agreed.— But pray, Mr. 
Wild, why b— ch? Why did you 
ſuffer ſuch a word to eſcape you? 
JONATHAN. It is not worth your 
remembrance. - | 
LETITTA. You agree, I ſhall con- 
verſe with whomſoever J pleaſe ! | 
JONATHAN. Without controul. 


And I have the ſame liberty? 


_ LATITIA. When I interfere, may 
every curſe you can wiſh attend me! 
JONATHAN, Let us now take 2 


farewe]-kiſs ; and way I be hanged 


it is not the ſweeteſt you ever gave me. 
LETIFTIA, But why, beck? 


| Methinks I ſhould be glad to know 


At which words he ſprang from the 
bed, d—ning her temper heartily. She 
returned it again with equal abule; 
which was continued on. both fides 
while he. was dreſſing. However, 
agreed to continue ſted faſt in this new 
reſolution; and the joy ariſing on that 

occaſion, 
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decaſion, at length diſmiſſed them pret- 
ty chearfully from each other ; though 
Letitia could not help concluding with 
the words, Why b—ch?D:ͤ 


CHAP. IX. 


ORESERVATIONS ON THE FOREGO- 
ING DIALOGUE, TOGETHER 
WITH A BASE DESIGN ON OUR 
HERO, WHICH MUST BE DETEST- 
ED BY EVERY LOVER OF GREAT- 


though we have termed it ma- 
trimonial, had indeed very little ſavour 
of the ſweets of matrimony in it) pro- 
duce at laſt a reſolution more wile than 
ſtrictly pious, and which, if they could 
have rigidly adhered to it, might have 
prevented ſome unpleaſant moments, as 
well to our hero as to his ſerene conſort; 
but their hatred was fo very great and 
unaccountable, that they never could 
bear to ſee the leaſt compoſure in one 
another*s countenance, without attempt- 
ing to ruffle it. This ſer them on fo 
many contrivances to plague and vex 
one another, that as their proximity af- 
forded them ſuch frequent opportunities 
of executing their malicious purpoſes, 
they ſeldom paſſed one eaſy or quiet day 
together. | | | 

And this, reader, and no other, is 
the cauſe of thoſe many inquietudes 
which thou muſt have obſerved to diſ- 
turb the repoſe of ſome married couples, 
who miſtake implacable hatred for in- 
difference; for why ſhould Corvinus, 
who lives in a round of intrigue, and 
ſeldom doth, and never willingly would, 
dally with his wife, endeavour to pre- 
vent her from the ſatis faction of an in- 
trigue in her turn? Why doth Camilla 
refuſe a more agreeable invitation a- 
broad, only to expoſe her huſband at 
his own table at home? In ſhort, to 
mention no more inſtances, whence can 
all the quarrels, and jealouſies, and jars, 
proceed, in people who have no love for 
each other, unleſs from that noble paſ- 
ſion above mentioned, that deſire, ac- 
cording to my Lady TR of 
curing each other of a ſmile. ' | 
We thought proper to give our reader 


a ſhort taſte of the domeſtick ſtate of our 


hero, the rather to he him that graat 
men are ſubject to the ſame frailties and 


HUS did this dialogue (which, 


inconveniences in ordinary life, with 
little men; and that heroes are really of 
the ſame ſpecies with other human crea- 
tures, notwithſtanding all the pains 
they themſelves, or their flatterers, take 


to aſſert the contrary; and that they dif- 


fer chiefly in the immenſity of their 
greatneſs, or, as the vulgar erroneouſly 


call it, villainy. Now, therefore, that 
we may not dwell too long on low ſcenes, 
in a hiſtory of this ſublime kind, we 
ſhall return to actions of a higher note, 
and more ſuitable to our purpoſe, | 


When the boy Hymen had with his 
7 torch driven the boy Cupid out 
of doors; that is to ſay, in common 
phraſe, when the violence of Mr. Wild's 
paſſion (or rather appetite) for the chaſte 


_ Lztitia began to abate, he returned to 


viſit his friend Heartfree, who was now 


in the liberties of the Fleet, and had 


appeared to the commiſſion of bank- 


ruptcy againſt him, Here he met with 


a more cold reception than he himſelf 
had apprehended. Heartfree had long 
entertained ſuſpicions of Wild; but 
theſe ſuſpicions had from time to time 
been confounded with circumſtances, 


and principally - ſmothered with that 


amazing confidence, which was indeed 


the molt ſtriking virtue in our hero; 


Heartfree was unwilling to condemn 


his friend without certain evidence, and 


laid hold on every probable ſemblance 
to acquit him; but the propoſal made 


at his laſt viſit had ſo totally blackened 


his character in this poor man's opinion; 
that it entirely fixed the wavering ſcale, 


and he no longer doubted but that our 
hero was one of the greateſt villains in 


the world. | 

- Circumſtances of great improbability 
often eſcape men wha devour a tory 
with greedy ears; the reader, therefore, 
cannot wonder, that Heartfree, whoſe 
paſſions were fo variouſly concerned, 


firſt for the fidelity; and, ſecondly, fox 


the ſafety of his wife; and, laſtly, who 
was ſo diſtracted with doubt concerning 
the conduct of his friend, ſhould at his 
firſt relation paſs unobſerved the inci- 
dent of his being committed to the 
boat by the captain of the privateer, 
which he had at the time of his telling 
ſo lamely accour ted for; but now, when 
Heartfree came to reflect on the whole, 
and: with a high prepoſſeſſion againlt 
Wild, the abſurdity of this fact glated 
in his eyes, and ſtruck him in the molt 


ſenſible manner. At * a n, 
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of great horror ſuggeſted itſelf to his 
imagination; and this was, whether the 
whole was not a fiction, and Wild (who 
Was, as he had learned from his own 
mouth,. equal to any undertaking, how 
black foever) had not ſpirited away, 
robbed, and murdered: his wife, | 
Intolerable as this apprehenſion was, 
he not only turned it round and exa- 
mined it carefully in his own mind, 
but acquainted young Friendly with it 
at their next interview. Friendly, who 
deteſted Wild, (from that envy, pro- 
bably, with which theſe GREAT CHA- 
RACTERS naturally inſpire low fel- 
lows) encouraged- theſe ſuſpicions ſo 
much, that Heartfree reſolved to attach 
our hero, and carry him before a magi- 
ſtrate, | | 
This reſolution had been ſome time 
taken, and Friendly, with a warrant and 
a conſtable, had with the utmoſt dili- 
gence ſearched ſeveral days for our hero; 
but whether it was that, in compliance 
with modern cuſtom, he had retired to 
ſpend the honey- moon with his bride, 
(the only moon, indeed, in which it is 
faſhionable or cuſtomary for the mar- 
ried parties to have any correſpondence 
with each other) or, perhaps, his habi- 
tation might, for particular reaſons, be 
uſually kept a ſecret ; like thoſe of ſome 
few great men, whom unfortunately the 
Jaw hath left out of that reaſonable, as 
well as honourable, proviſion, which it 
hath made for the ſecurity of the perſons 
of other great men. | 
But Wild reſolved to perform works 
of ſupererogation in the way of honour 
and, though no hero is obliged to an- 
ſwer the challenge of my lord chief 
juſtice, or, indeed, of any other magi- 
ſtrate, but may, with unblemiſhed re- 
putation, ſlide away from it; yet ſuch 
was the bravery, ſuch the greatneſs, the 
magnanimity of Wild, that he appeared 
in perſon to it. TA e 35 
Indeed, Envy may ſay one thing, 
which may leſſen the glory of this ac- 
tion, namely, that the ſaid Mr. Wild 


knew nothing of the ſaid warrant or 


challenge; and as thou mayeſt be aſſur- 
ed, reader, that the malicious fury will 
omit nothing which can any ways fully 
ſo great a character, ſo ſhe hath endea- 

voured to account for this ſecond: viſit 
of our hero to his friend Heartfree from 
a very different. motive than that of 
aſſerting his own innocence, 


a 


CHAP. x. 


MR. WILD, WITH UNPRECEDENT. 
ED GENEROSITY, VISITS mig 
FRIEND HEARTFREE, AND Tug 
UNGRATEPUL RECEPTION Hy 
MET WITH, Pots 


| T bath been faid, then, that Mr, 


Wild, not being able, on the ſtricteſt 
examination, to find in a certain ſpot 
of human nature, called his own heart, 


the leaſt grain of that pitiful, lowquality, 


called honeſty, had reſolved, perhaps a 
little too generally, that there was no 
ſuch thing. He therefore imputed the 
reſolution with which Mr. Heartfree 
had ſo poſitively refuſed to concern 
himſelf in murder, either to a fear of 
bloodying his hands, or the apprehen- 
ſion of a ghoſt, or, leſt he ſhould make 


an addifional example in that excellent 


book called, God's Revenge againſt 


Murder; and doubted not but he would 


(at leaſt in his preſent neceſſity) agree 
without ſcruple to a ſimple robbery, 
eſpecially where any conſiderable booty 
ſhould be propoſed, and the ſafety of 
the attack plauſibly made appear; which, 
if he could prevail on him to undertake, 
he would immediately afterwards get 
him impeached, convicted, and hanged. 
He no ſooner, therefore, had diſcharged 
his duties to Hymen, and heard that 
Heartfree had procured himſelf the li- 
berties of the Fleet, than he reſolved to 
viſit him, and to propoſe a robbery, with 
all the allurements of profit, eaſe, and 
ſafety. e 
This propoſal was no ſooner made, 
than it was anſwered by Heartfree in 
the following manner. | 
© 1 might have hoped the anſwer 
© which. I gave to your former advice 


. © would have prevented me from the 


© danger of receiving a ſecond affront 
of this kind: an affront I call it; and 


«© ſurely, if it be ſo to call a man a vil- 


« lain, it can be no leſs to ſhew him 


you ſuppoſe him one. Indeed, it may 


© be wondered how any man can arrive 
© at the boldneſs, I may ſay impu- 
« dence, of firſt making ſuch an ovcr- 
© ture to another; ſurely, it is ſeldom 
© done, unleſs to thoſe who have pre · 
< viouſly betrayed ſome ſymptoms of 
© their own baſeneſs. If I have, there- 


| 6 fore, thewn you"Any ſuch, — wok 
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«© ſults are more pardonable; but I aſ- 
« ſure you, if ſuch appear, they diſ- 
«© charge all their malignance outward- 
ly, and reflect not even a ſhadow 
« within ; for, to me, baſeneſs ſeems 
« inconſiſtent with this rule, OF Do- 
© ING NO OTHER PERSON AN INJU- 
© RY FROM ANY MOTIVE, OR ON 
© ANY CONSIDERATION WHAT- 
_ + gveR. This, Sir, is the rule by 
$ which I am determined to walk; nor 
© can that man juſtify diſbelieving me, 
ho will not own he walks not by 
© it himſelf. But whether it be allow - 
© ed to me or no, or whether I feel the 
« good.effets of it's being practiſed by 
| © others, I am reſolved to maintain it: 
for ſurely no man can reap a benefit 
© from my purſuing it equal to the com- 


© fort I myſelf enjoy: for what a ra- 


© viſhing thought! how replete with 
s extaſy muſt the conſideration be, 
that Almighty Goodneſs is by it's 
« own nature engaged to reward me! 
Ho indifferent muſt ſuch a perſua- 
ſion make a man to all the occurrences 
6 of this life! What trifles muſt he 
t repreſent to himſelf both the enjoy- 
ments and the afflictions of this 
« world ! How eafily muſt he acquieſce 
under miſſing the former, and how 
„ patiently will he ſubmit to the latter, 
who is convinced, that his failing ef 
a tranſitony, imperfe& reward here, is 
* a moſt certain argument of his ob- 
* taining one permanent and compleat 
© hereafter! Doſt thou think, then, 
* thau little, paltry, mean animal, 
(with ſuch language did he treat our 
truly great man) that I will forego 
ſuch comfortable expectations for any 
© pitiful reward which thou canſt ſug- 
s geſt or promiſe to me; for that ſor- 
did luere for which all pains and la- 
* bour are undertaken by the induſtri - 
+ ous, and all barbarities and iniqui- 


K 


© ties committed by the vile; for a 


_ * worthleſs acquiſition which ſuch as 
* thou art can poſſeſs, can give, or can 
take away? The former part of this 
ſpeech occaſioned much yawning in our 
hero, but the latter rouzed his anger; 
and he was collecting his rage to an- 
ſwer, when Friendly and the conſtable, 
who had been ſummoned by Heartfree, 
on Wild's firſt appearance, entered the 
room, and ſeized the great man juſt 
- his wrath was ;burſing from his 

ps. | ; 


The dialogue which now enſued is 


65 
not worth relating; Wild was ſoon ac- 
quainted with the reaſon of this rough 
treatment, and preſently copveyed be- 
fore a magiſtrate. | 


| Notwithſtanding the doubts raiſed by 


Mr. Wild's lawyer on his examina- 
tion, he infiſted that the proceeding was 
improper ; for that a writ de homine re- 
plegiando ſhould iſſue, and on the re- 
turn of that, a capias in withernam: the 
juſtice inclined to commitment, fo that 
Wild was driven to other methods for 
his defence. He therefore acquaint - 
ed the juſtice, that there was a young 
man likewiſe with him in the boat, and 
begged that he might be ſent ſor; which 
requeſt was accordingly granted, and 
the faithful Achates (Mr. Fireblood) 
was ſoon produced, to bear teſtimony for 
his friend; which he did with ſo 050 8 
becoming zeal, and went through his ex- 
amination with ſuch coherence, (though 
he was forced to collect his evidence from 
the hints given him by Wild in the pre- 
ſence of the juſtice and the accuſers) that 
as here was direct evidence againſt mere 
preſumption, our hero was moſt ho- 


nourably acquitted ; and poor Heartfree 


was charged by the juſtice, the audi - 


ence, and all others who afterwards 


heard the ſtory, with the blackeſt in- 
gratitude, in attempting to take away 
the life of a man to whom he had ſuch 
eminent obligations. 1 

L ſt ſo — an effort of friendſhip-as 
this of Fireblood's ſhould too violently 
ſurprize the reader in this degenerate 
age, it may be proper to inform him, that 
beſides the ties of engagement in tlie 
ſame employ, another nearer and ſtrong · 


er alliance ſubſiſted between our hero 
and this youth; which latter was juſt 


departed from the arms of the lovely 


Lz#titia when he received her huſband's. 


meſſage: an inſtance which may alſo 
ſerve to juſtify thoſe ftrift intercourſes 
of love and acquaintance, which ſo 
commonly ſubſiſt in modern hiſtory be- 
tween the huſband and gallant; diſ- 


playing the vaſt force of friendſhip 


contracted hy this more honourable than 
legal alliance, which is thought to be 
at preſent one of the ſtrongeſt bonds of 
amity between great men, and the moſt 
reputable, as well as eaſy, way to their 
4avour. 1% | | 

Four months had now paſſed ſince 
Heartfree's firſt confinement, and his 
affairs had began to wear a more be- 
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mjured by this attempt on Wild (ſs 
dangerous 1s any attack on a great 
man ;) ſeveral of his neighbours, and 
particularly one or two of his own 
trade, induſtriouſly endeavouring, from 
their bitter animoſity againſt ſuch kind 
of iniquity,” to ſpread and exaggerate 
his ingratitude as much as poſſible; 
not in the leaſt ſerupling, in the violent 
ardour of their indignation, to add ſome 
lmall eircumſtances of their own know - 
ledge of the many obligations conferred 
on Heartfree by Wild. To all theſe 
ſcandals he quietly ſubmitted, comfort- 
Ing himſelf 1n the conſciouſneſs of his 
own innocence, and confiding in time, 
the ſure friend of juſtice, to acquit him, 


A SCHEME SO DEEPLY LAID, THAT 

IT SHAMES ALL THE POLITICKS 
"OF THIS OUR AGE; WITH DI- 
 GRESSION AND SUB-DIGRESSION, 


| ILD having now, to. the ha- 
5 tred he bore Heart free, on ac- 
count of thoſe injuries he had done him, 
an additional ſpur from this injury re- 
ceived, (for ſo it appeared to him, who, 
no more than the moſt ignorant, con- 
fidered how truly he deſerved it) ap- 

plied his utmolt induſtry to accompliſh 
the ruin of one whoſe very name 


ſounded odious in his ears; when, 


luckily, a ſcheme aroſe in his imagina- 
tion, which not only promiſed to effect 
it lecurely, but (which pleaſed him 
moſt) by means of the miſchief he had 
already done him, and which would at 
once load him with the imputation of 
| having committed what he himſelf had 
done to him, and wauld bring on him 
the ſevereſt puniſhment, for a fact of 
which he was not only innocent, but 
had already fo greatly iuffered by. And 
this was no other than to charge him 
_ with having conveyed away his wife, 

with his moſt valuable effe&ts, in order 
to defraud his creditors. 8 

He no ſooner ſtarted this thought, 
than he immediately reſolved on putting 
it in execution. What remained to 
conſider, was only the guomodo, and 
the perſon, or tool, to be employed; for 


the ſtage of the world differs from that 


in Drury Lane principally in this; 
that whereas on the latter, the hero, or 
chief figure, is almoſt contipually be- 
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fore your eyes, whilſt the under- actors 
are not ſeen above once in an evening; 
now, on the former, the hero, or great 
man, 1s always behind the curtain, and 
ſeldom or never appears, or doth any 
thing in his own perſon. He doth, in- 
deed, in this grand drama, rather per. 
form the part of the prompter; and doth 
inſtruct the well-drefſed figures, who 
are ſtrutting in publick on the ſtage, 
what to ſay and do, To fay the truth, 
a puppet-ſhew will illuſtrate our mean. 
ing better, where it is the maſter of the 
ſhow (the great man) who dances and 
moves every thing; whether it be the 
King of Muſcovy, or whatever other 
PR (alias, puppet) which we be- 

old on the ſtage ; but he himſelf wife. 
ly keeps out of ſight; for ſhould he 
once appear, the whole motion would 
be at an end. Not that any one is ig - 
norant of his being there, or ſuppoſes 
that the puppets are not mere ſticks of 
wood, and he himſelf the ſole mover; 
but as this (though every one knows 
it) doth not appear viſibly, i. e. to 
their eyes, no one 1s aſhamed of con- 


ſenting to be impoſed upon ; of help- 


ing on the drama, by calling the ſeve- 


ral ticks or puppets by the names which 


the maſter hath allotted to them, and 
by aſſigning to each the character which 
the great man is pleaſed they ſnal] move 
in, or rather in which he himſelf is pleaſ- 
ed to move them. 11 Y 

It would be to ſuppoſe thee, gentle 
reader, one of very little knowledge in 
this world, to imagine thou haſt never 
ſeen ſome of theſe puppet-ſhews, which 
are ſo frequently acted on the great ſtage; 
but though thou ſhouldſt have reſided 
all thy days in thoſe remote parts of 


this iſland, which great men ſeldom 


viſit; yet, if thou haſt any penetration, 
thou muſt have had ſome occaſions to 
admire both the ſolemnity of counte- 
nance in the actor, and the gravity in 
the ſpectator, while ſome of thoſe farces 
are carried on, which are acted almoſt 
daily in every village in the kingdom. 
He muſt have a very deſpicable opinion 
of mankind, indeed, who can conceive 
them to be impaſed on as often as they 
appear to be ſo. The truth is, they 


are in the ſame ſituation with the read- 


ers of romances; who, though they 
know: the whole to be one entire fic- 
tion, nevertheleſs agree to be deceived ; 
and as theſe find amuſement, ſo do the 
others find eale and conyenience "_—_ 
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eoncurrence. But this being a ſub- 
digreſſion, I return to my digreſſion. 

A great man ought to do his buſi. 
neſs by others; to employ hands, as 
we have before ſaid, to his purpoſes, 
and keep himſelf as much behind the 
curtain as poſſible; and though it muſt 
be acknowledged that two very great 
men, whoſe names will be both re- 
corded in hiftory, did, in theſe latter 
times, come forth themſelves on the 
ſtage, and did hack, and hew, and tay 
each other moſt cruelly open to the di- 
verſion of the ſpectators; yet this muſt 
be mentioned rather as an example of 
avoidance than imitation, and is to 
be afcribed to the number of thoſe in- 
ſtances which ſerve to evince the truth 
of theſe maxims— Nemo mortalium om- 
nibus horis ſapit — Ira furor brevis 


off, &c. 


CHAP XI; 
FEW INSTANCES OF FRIENDLY'S 
r Wee 7 
To return to m hiſtory, which, 
having reſted itſelf a little, is now 
= to proceed on it's journey. Fire- 
=! 


ood was the perſon choſen by Wild 


for this ſervice. He had, on a late oc- 
caſion, experienced the talents of this 
youth for a good round perjury, He 
immediately, therefore, found him out, 


and propoſed it to him: when receiving 


his inſtant aſſent, they conſulted toge- 
ther, and ſoon framed an evidence; 
which being communicated to one of 
the moſt bitter and ſevere creditors of 
Heartfree, by him laid before a magi- 
ftrate, and atteſted by the oath of Fire- 
blood, the juſtice granted his warrant ; 
and Heartfree was accordingly appre- 
hended and brought before him. 
When the officers came for this poor 
wretch, they found him meanly divert- 
ing himſelf with his little children; the 
younger of whom ſat on his knees, and 
the elder was playing at a little diſtance 
from him with Friendly. One of the of- 
ficers, who was a very 2 of a 
man, but one very laudably ſevere in his 
office, after acquainting Heartfree with 
his errand, bade him come along and be 
d — d, and leave thoſe little baſtards 
aſs. he ſaid, he ſuppoſed they were) 
for a legacy to the pariſh. Heartfree 
was much ſurprized at hearing there 


was a warrant for felony againſt him ; 
but he ſhewed leſs concern than Friend- 
ly did in his countenance. | The elder 
daughter, when the ſaw the officer lay 
hold on her father, immediately quitted 
her play; and, running to him, ay@ 
burſting into tears, eried out, Von 

mall not hurt poor papa!“ One of 
the other ruffians offered to take the 
little one rudely from his knees; but 
Heartfree ſtarted up, and catching the 
fellow by the collar, daſheg his head 
ſo violently againſt the wall, that, had 
he had any brains, he might poſſibly 
have loſt them by the blow. © 
The officer, like moſt of thoſe he- 
roick ſpirits who inſult men inadverſity, 
had ſome prudence mixed with his zeal 
for Juſtice. Seeing, therefore, this 
_ treatment of his companion, he 
began to purſue more gentle methods, 


and very civilly deſired Mr. Heartfree 


to go with him, ſeeing he was an offi- 
cer, and obli 
rant; that he was ſorry for his misfor- 
tune, and hoped he would be acquitted. 
The other anſwered, he ſhould pa- 
tiently ſubmit to the laws of his coun. 


try, and would attend him whither he 
2 


was ordered to conduct him: then, 


ing leave of his children with a tender 
kiſs, he recommended them to the care 


of Friendly; who promiſed to ſee them 
ſafe home, and then to attend them at 
the juſtice's, whoſe name and abode he 
had learned of the conſtable. © 
Friendly arrived at the magiſtrates 
houſe juſt as that gentleman had ſigned 
the mittimus againſt his friend; for the 
evidence of Fireblood was ſo clear and 
ſtrong, and the juſtice was ſo incenſed 
againſt Heartfree, and ſo convinced of 
his guilt, that he would hardly hear 
him ſpeak in his own defence; which 
the reader, perhaps, when he hears the 
evidence againſt him, will be leſs in- 
clined to cenſure : for this witneſs de- 
pg that he had'been, by Heartfree 

imſelf, employed to carry 'the orders 


of embezzling to Wild, in order to be 
delivered to his wife; that he had been 


afterwards preſent with Wild and her 
at the inn, when they took coach for 


Harwich; where ſhe ſhewed him the 
caſket of jewels, and defired him to tell 


her huſband, that ſhe had fully exe- 
cuted his command : and this he ſwore 
to have been done after Heartfree had 
notice of the commiſſion; and in order 
to bring it within that time, Fireblood, 


* 


ged to execute his war- 
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as well as Wild, ſwore that Mrs. 


Heartfree lay ſeveral days concealed 


at Wild's houſe before her departure 


for Holland. 


When Friendly found the juſtice ob- 
durate, and that all he could ſay had 
no effect, nor was it any way poſſible 
for Heartfree to eſcape being committed 
to Newgate, he reſolved to accompany 


kim thither: where, when they arrived, 
the turnkey would have confined Heart- 
ree (he having no money) amongſt the 


coin mon felons; but Friendly would 


not permit it, and advanced every ſhil- 
ling he had in his pocket to procure a 
room in the Preſs Yard for his friend; 
which, indeed, through the humanity 
of the keeper, he did at a cheap rate. 
They ſpent that day together; and, 
in the evening, the priſoner diſmiſſed 
bis friend, deſiring him, after many 
thanks for his fidelity, to be comforted 
on his account. I know not, lays 


He, how far the malice of my ænemy 


may prevail; but, whatever my ſuf- 


:6 ſerings are, I am convinced my in- 


© nocence will ſomewhere be rewarded. 


I, therefore, any fatal accident ſhould 


happen to me, (for he who is in the 


© hands of ,pexjury may apprehend the 
c. worſt) my dear Friendly, be a father 
. to my poor children! at which words 
the tears guſhed from his eyes. The 


other begged him not to admit any ſuch 


apprehenhons ; for that he would em- 
ploy his utmoſt diligence in his ſervice, 


and doubted not but to ſubvert any vil- 
lainous defign laid for his deſtruction, 
and to make his innocence appear to 


mme world as white as it was in his own 


We cannot help mentioning a cir- 


cumſtance here, though we doubt it 


will appear very unnatural and incre- 


. dible to our reader; which is, that, 


notwithſtanding. the former character 


and behaviour of Heartfree, this tary 


of his embezzling was ſo far from ſur- 
prizing his neighbours, that many of 
them declared, they expected no better 
from him. Some were aſſured he could 


pay forty ſhillings in the paund, if he 


would. Others had overheard. hints 
formerly paſs between him and Mrs. 
Heartfree, which had given them ſu- 
ſpicions. And, what is moſt aſtoniſh- 


ing af all, is, that many of thoſe who 
had before cenſured him for an extra- 


vagant, heedieis fool, now no leis con- 


fidently abuſed - him fs A cunni 
tricking, avaricious knave. = 
CHAP. xIII. 


SOMETHING CONCERNING FNR. 
BLOOD, WHICH WILL SURPREZE; 


. AND SOMEWHAT TOUCHING Ong © 
OF THE MISS SNAPS, WHICH WILL 


GREATLY CONCERN THE READ. 
ER, 555 


OWE VER, notwithſtanding all 

1 theſe cenſures abroad, and in de- 
ſpight of all his misfortunes at home, 
Heartfree, in Newgate, enjoyed a quiet, 
undiſturbed repole ; While our hero, 


nobly diſdaining reſt, lay ſleepleſs all 


night: partly fcom the apprehenſons 


of Mrs. Heartfree's return before he 
had executed his ſcheme, and partly 
from a ſuſpicion, leit Fireblood ſhould 
betray him; of whoſe infidelity he had, 
nevertheleſs, no other cauſe to main- 
tain any fear, but from his knowing 


him to be an accompliſhed raſcal, as 


the vulgar term it; a compleat great 
man, in our language. And, indeed, to 
confeſs the truth, theſe doubts were 


not without ſome foundation; for the 


very {ame thought unluckily entered 


the head of that noble youth; who con · 


ſidored, whether he might not poſſibly 


ſell himſelf for ſome advantage to the 


other ſide, as he had yet no promiſe 
from Wild; but this was, by the ſaga- 
city of the latter, prevented in the 
morning, with a proſuſion of promiſes, 


which ſhewed him to be of the moſt ge- 


nerous temper in.the world; with which 


Fireblood was extremely well ſatisfied, 


and made uſe of ſo many proteſtations 


of his faithfulneſs, that he convinced 


Wild of the juſtice of bis ſuſpicions. 


At this time an accident happened, 


which, though it did not immediately 


affect our herq, we cannat avoid relat- 
ing, as it occaſioned great confuſion in 


his family, as well as in the family of 
Snap. It is, indeed, a calamity highly 


to be lamented, wen it ſtains untaint- 


ed blood, and happens to an honour» 
able houſe; an injury never to be re- 
paired; a blot never to be wiped out; 
a ſore never to be healed! To detain 
my reader no longer: Miſs Theodaſia 
Snap was now ſafely delivered of # 


male infant; the product of an amour 
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the male kind 


which that beautiful (O that I could 
ſay, virtuous |) creature had with the 
count. | 
Mr. Wild and his lady were at 
breakfaſt, when Mr. Snap, with all the 
agonies of deſpair, both in his voice and 
- countenance, brouglit them this melan · 
choly news. Our hero, who had (as 
we have ſaid) wonderful good-nature 
when his greatneſs or intereſt was not 
concerned, inſtead of reviling his ſiſter · 
in-law, aſked, with a ſmile, who was 
the father. But the chaſte Leetitia (we 
repeat the chaſte, for well did ſhe now 
deſerve that epithet) received it in an- 
other manner, She fell into the ut- 
moſt fury at the relation, reviled her 
ſiſter in the bittereſt terms, and vowed 
ſhe would never. ſee nor ſpeak to her 
more: then burſt into tears, and la- 
mented over her father, that ſuch a 
diſnonour ſhould. ever happen to him 
and herſelf. At length ſhe fell ſeverely 
on her huſband, for the light treat- 
ment which he gave this fatal accident. 
She told him, he was unworthy of the 
honour he enjoyed, of marrying into a 
chaſte family j that ſhe looked on it as 
an affront to her virtue; that if he had 
married one of the naughty huſſtes of 
the town, he could have behaved to her 
in no other manner. She concluded 
with deſiring her father to make an ex- 
ample of the ſlut, and to turn her out 
of doors; for that ſhe would not other- 
wile enter his houſe, being reſolved ne- 
ver to ſet her foot within the ſame 
threſhold with the trollop, whom ſhe 
deteſted ſo much the more, becauſe 


(which was, perhaps, true) ſhe was her 


own ſiſter. 


So violent, and indeed fo outrageous, | 


was this chaſte lady's love of virtue, 
that ſhe could not forgive a ſingle lip 
{indeed the only one T hac 
ever made) in her own ſiſter; in a ſiſter 
who loved her, and to whom ſhe owed 

a a thouſand obligations. "a 
Perhaps the ſeverity of Mr. Snap, 
whe greatly felt the injury done to the 
honour of his family, would have re- 
lented, had not the pariſh-efficers been 
extremely preſſing on this oecuſion ʒ and, 
for want of ſecurity, conveyed the un- 
happy young lady to 4 place, the name 
of Which, for the honour of che Snaps, 
to whom our hero was ſo nearly allied; 
we bury in eternal gblivion:g where 
the ſuffered ſo much corteftion bor her 
crime, that the good-natured-reader of 


the 


may be inclined to com« 
paſſionate her, at leaſt to imagine ſhe 
was ſufficiently puniſhed for a fault, 
which, with ſubmiſſion to the chaſte 
Letitia, and all other firiflyrvirtuous 
ladies, it ſhould be either leſs criminal 
in a woman to commit, or more ſo in a 
man to ſolicit her to it. 9 $24 
But to return to our hero, who was a 
living and. ſtrong inſtance that-human 
greatneſs and happineſs are not always 
inſeparable, He was under a continual 
alarm of frights, and fears, and jea+ 
louſtes. He thought every man he bes 
held wore a knife for his throat, and 4 
pair of ſciſſars for his purſe. As for 
is own gang particularly, he was tho- 
roughly convinced there was not a ſingle 
man amongſt them wha would not, for 
the value of five ſhillings, bring him to 
lows, Theſe apprehenfions fo - 
conſtantly broke his K and kept him 
ſo aſliduoufly on his guard, to fruftrate 
and circumvent any deſigns which 
might be forming againſt him, that his 
condition, to any other than the glori« 
ous eye of ambition, might ſeem rather 
—— than the object of envy ot 


I WHICH OUR HERO MAKES A 
SPEECH WELL WORTHY TO BE 
CELEBRATEDj3 AND THE BEHA+ 
VIQUR OF ONE OF THE GANG; 
PERHAPS MORE UNNATURAL 
THAN ANY OTHER PART OF 


FT HERE was in the gang a man 
named Blucſkinz ons of thoſe 
merchants who trade in dend oxen; 
ſheep, &c. in ſhort, what the vulgar 
call a butcher. This gentleman had. 
two qualities of a great man, vis. un- 
daunted courage, and an abfoluts con- 
tempt of thoſe ridiculous diſtinctions 
of meum and tun, which would cauſe 
endleſs diſputes, did not the law hap? 
pily- deaide them by converting both 
into ſmm. The common ferm of 
exchanging property by tuade ſamed 
to him too tedrousy3 he tetſom ves 

folved to quit theanercantileiprofeſion 
and Falling acquainted irn ſome of 
Mr. Witd's people, be provided im- 
felf with arms, and enliſtsd of the 
gang in Which he behaved fen fone 
ume 


— — ß ——— Gv0 h — — 


kries Blue 


ly miſtaken, 
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tinie with great decency and order, 


and ſubmitted to accept ſuch ſhare of 
the booty with the reſt as our hero al- 
Jotted him. 8 
But this ſubſerviency agreed ill with 
his temper 3 for we ſhould have be- 


Fore remembered a third heroick qua- 


Jity, namely, ambition, which was no 
inconſiderable part of his compoſition, 


One day, therefore, having robbed a 


gentleman at Windſor of a gold-watch, 


(which, on it's being advertiſed in the 


newſpaper, with a conſiderable re- 
ward, was demanded of him by Wild) 


ke peremptorily refuſed to deliver it. 
How, Mr, Blueſkin ſays Wild, 


you will not deliver the watch?'— 


® No, Mr. Wild,” anſwered he; © I 


have taken it, and will keep it; or, 
if I diſpoſe of it, I will diſpoſe of 
© it myſelf, and keep the money for 


Which I ſell it.'”— Sure, replied 


Wild, © you have not the aſſurance to 
© pretend you have any property or 
right in this watch? I am cer- 
® tain,* returned Blueſkin, © whether 
© I have any right in it or no, you can 
2. prove none. I will undertake,” 
eries the other, to ſhew I have an ab- 
EFolute right to it, and that by the 
* laws of our gang, of which I am 


_ © providentially at the head.'—* I know 
2 not who — you at the head of it,“ 
in; © but thoſe who did, 


certainly did it for their own good, 
s that you might conduct them the 
c better in their robberies, inform them 
of the richeſt booties, ge ſur- 
© prizes, pack juries, bribe evidence, 
© and fo contribute. to their benefit and 
«© ſafety; and not to convert all their 
labour and hazard to your own bene- 
fit and omg; {ppt You are great- 


© you are talking of a legal ſociety, 


6 where the chief magiſtrate is always 


« choſen for the publick good, which, 
4 as we ſee in all the legal ſocieties of 
« the world, he conſtantly conſults, 
© daily contributing, by his ſuperior 


e ſkill, to their proſperity, and not ſa- 


© crificing their good to his own wealth, 
« or pleaſure, or humour: but in an 


illegal ſociety, or gang, as this of ours, 


© it is otherwiſe z for who would be at 
« the head of a gang, unleſs for his 
« own. intereſt? and without a head, 
« you know, you cannot ſubſiſt. No- 
e thing but a head, and obedience to 
that bead, can preſerve a gang a mo- 


ir, anſwered Wild; 


ment from deſtruction. It is abfs. 
lutely better for you to content your- 


enjoy that in ſafety at the diſpoſal of 
your chief, than to engroſs the whole 
with the hazard to which you will be 
liable without his protection. And, 
ſurely, there is none in the whole 
gang, who hath leſs reaſon to com- 
plain than you; you have taſted of 
my favours; witneſs that piece of 
ribband you wear in your hat, with 
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Therefore, pray, captain, deliver the 
watch.“ Dn your cajoling, ſays 
Blueſkin: © do you think I value my- 
<« ſelf on this bit'of ribband, which! 
© could have bought myſelf for fix. 
© pence, and have worn without your 


leave? Do you imagine I think my- 
© ſelf a captain, becauſe you, whom 


© know not empowered to make one, 
© call me ſo? The name of captain is 
© but a ſhadow; the men and the ſa- 


© lary are the ſubſtance; and I am not 
to be bubbled with a ſhadow. I will 


be called captain no longer; and he 
« who flatters me by that name, I ſhall 


© think affronts me, and I will knock 
© him down, I aſſure you.*— Did 
© ever man talk ſo unreaſonably ?' cries 
Wild. Are you not reſpected as 3 


© captain by the whole gang ſince my 
© dubbing you ſo? But it is the ſhadow 
only, it ſeems; and you will knock 
© a man down for affronting you, who 
© calls you captain! Might not a man 


© as reaſonably tell a miniſter of ſtate, 


Sir, you have given me the ſhadow 
« only. The ribband, or the bauble, 
« that you give me, implies that I have 
ce either ſignalized myſelf by ſome great 


« action, for the benefit and glory of 


«© my country; or, at leaſt, that I am 
& deſcended from thoſe who have done 


« fo: I know myſelf to be a ſeoun- 


& qdrel, and ſo have been thoſe few 
& anceſtors I can remember, or have 


% ever heard of; therefore, I am re- 


& ſolved to knock the firſt man down 
© who calls me Sir, or Right Honour- 


« able.” But all great and wiſe men. 


© think themſelves ſufficiently repaid 
© by what procures them honour a 

precedence in the gang, without en- 
< quiring into ſubſtance; nay, if a title, 


© or a feather, be equal to this purpoſe, | 


© they are ſubſtance, and not mere 

© ſhadows. But I have not time to ar- 

gue with you at preſent; ſo give we the 
| , wato 


ſelves with a moderate reward, and 


which I dubbed you Captain... 


* * 2 a." aa 7 —"Y 


t Hatch without any more deliberation.” 


I am no more a friend to delibera- 


« tion than yourſelf,* anſwered Blue- 


ſcin; © and fo I tell you, once for all, 


by G—, I never will give you the 
« watchz no, nor will I ever hereafter 
«© ſurrender any part of my booty. I 
'< won it, and I will wear it. Take 
your piſtols yourſelf, and go out on 
« the highway, and don't lazily-think 
© to fatten yourſelf with the dangers 
© and pains of other people. At which 
words he departed in a fierce mood, and 
repaired to the tavern uſed by the gang, 


where he had appointed to meet ſome 


of his acquaintance, whom he inform- 
ed of what had paſſed between him and 
Wild, and adviſed them all to follow 
his example; which they all readily 
agreed to, and Mr. Wild's d tion 
was the univerſal toaſt; in drinking 
- bumpers to which they had finiſhed a 
large bowl of punch, when a conſtable, 
with a numerous attendance, and Wild 
at their head, entered the room, and 
ſeized on Blueſkinz whom his com- 
panions, when they ſaw our hero, did 
not dare attempt to reſcue. The watch 
was found upon him; which, together 
with Wild's information, was more 
than ſufficient to commit him to New- 
gate. 
a In the evening, Wild, and the reſt 
of thoſe who had been drinking with 
Blueſkin, met at the tavern, where no- 
thing was to be ſeen but the profoundeſt 
ſubmiſſion to their leader. They vili- 
fied and abuſed Blueſkin as much as 
they had before abuſed our. heroz and 


now repeated the ſame toalt, only 


changing the name of Wild into that 
of Blueſkin. All agreeing with Wild, 
that the watch found in his pocket, and 


which muſt be a fatal evidence againſt 


him, was a juſt judgment on his diſ- 
obedience and revolt. | 
Thus did this great man, by a reſo- 


lute and wy example, (for he went 


directly to the juſtice when Blueſkin left 
him) quell one of the moſt. dangerous 
conſpiracies which could poſlibly ariſe in 
a gang 3 and which, had it been permit- 
ted one day's rowth, would inevitably 
have ended in his deſtruction: ſo much 
doth it behove all great men to be eter- 
vally on their guard, and expeditious 
in the execution of their purpoſes ; 
while none but the weak and þ 
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can indulge themſelves in remiſſneſs or 
repole. 8 . 
The Achates, Fireblood, had been 
preſent at both theſe meetings; but 
though he had, a little too haſtily con- 
curred in curſing his friend, and in 
vowing his perdition; yet, now he ſaw 
all that ſcheme diſſolved, he returned 
to his integrity; of which he gave an 
inconteſtible proof, by informing Wild 
of the meaſures which had been con- 
certed againſt him. In which, he ſaid, 
he had pretended to acquieſce, in order 
the better to betray them ; but this, as 
he afterwards confeſſed on his death- 
bed, at Tyburn, was only a copy of 
his countenance : for that he was, at 
that time, as ſincere and hearty in his 
oppoſition to Wild as any of his com- 
paniotis,' | 

Our hero received Fireblood's infor- 
mation with-a very placid countenance, 
He ſaid, as the gang had ſeen their er- 
rors, and repented, nothing was more 
noble than forgiveneſs. . But though he 
was pleaſed modeſtly toaſcribe this to his 
lenity, it really. aroſe from much more 
noble and political principles. He con- 
ſidered that it would be dangerous to 
attempt the puniſhment of ſo many; 
befides, he flattered himſelf that fear 
would keep them- in order; and, in- 
deed, Fireblood had told him nothing 
more than he knew before, viz. that 
they were all compleat rigs, whom he 
was to govern by their fears, and in 
whom he was to place no more confi- 
dence than was neceſſary, and to watch 
them with the utmoſt caution and cir- 
cumſpection; for a rogue, he wiſel 
ſaid, like gunpowder, muſt be ales 
with caution; ſince both are altogether 
as liable to blow up the party himſelf 
who uſes them, as to execute his miſ- 
chievous purpoſe againſt ſome other 
perſon or animal. BE \ 

We will now repair to Newgate, it 
being the place where moſt of the great 
men of this hiſtory are haſtening as faſt 


as poſſible ; and, to confeſs the truth, it 
is a caſtle very far from being an im- 


proper or miſbecoming habitation' for 

any great man whatever. And as this 

ſcene will continue during, the reſidue 

of our hiſtory, we ſhall open it with a 

new book; and ſhall, therefore, take 
this opportunity of cloſing our third. 
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 whoare truly orthodox, will not preten 
to juſtify, viz, that he believed a ſin- 
cere Turk would be ſaved. To this 
tme good man, with becoming zeal and 
indignation, anſwered, I know not 
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A SENTIMENT OF THE ORDINARY's, 
WORTHY TO BE WRITTEN IN 


LETTERS OF GOLD: A VERY EX- 


| TRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF 
" FOLLY IN FRIENDLY; AND A 


© DREADFUL ACCIDENT WHICH 


BEFEL OUR HERO, 


LA EARTFREE had not 


935 


| | Þ ſation with his children, 
3 


& been long in Newgate, be- 
fore his frequent conver- 


and other inſtances of a 
good heart, which betray- 


ed themſelves in his actions and con- 


verſation, created an opinion in all 


about him that he was one of the ſillieſt 


fellows in the univerſe. The Ordinary 
bimſelf, a very ſagacious, as well as 


very worthy perſon, declared that he 
was a curſed rogue, but no conjuror, 
What, indeed, might induce the 
former, i. e. the roguiſh part of this 


opinion, in the Ordinary, was a wicked 
ſentiment which Heartfree one day diſ- 
cloſed in converſation; and which we 


© what may become of a ſincere Turk; 


© but if this be your perſuaſion, I pro- 


© nounce it impoſſibſe Iu ng be 
© ſaved. No, Sir; ſo 
cere Turk's bei 


| within the pale of 
© vation, neit 


will any fncere 


ar from a ſin- 


© Preſbyterian, Anabaptiſt, nor Quz- 
© ker, whatever, be ſaved.* 
But neither did the one nor the other 


part of this character prevail on Friend- 


7 to abandon his old maſter, He 
ſpent his whole time with him, _ 
or 


grave, which this poor wretch had; 
or the fight of his children was like 


© concern in a maſter to whoſe good. 
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e neſs I owe ſo many obligations, and 
© whom I ſo ſincerely love; ſo nothing 
can afford me equal pleaſure with my 
contributing to leſſen or to remove 
it. Be convinced, therefore, if you 
can place any confidence in my pro- 
* miſe, that I will employ my little 
«© fortune, which you know to be not 
« entirely. inconſiderable, in the ſupport 
« of this. your little family. Should 
any misfortune, which I pray Hea- 
ven avert, happen to you before you 
© have better provided for. theſe little 
«© ones, I will be myſelf their father; 
© nor ſhall either of them ever know 
« diſtreſs, if it be any way in my 
© power to prevent it. Your younger 


daughter I will. provide for; and as 


for my little prattler, your elder, as I 


never yet thought of any woman for 


© a wife, I will receive her as ſuch at 
your hands, nor will I ever relinquiſh 
© her for another.“ Heartfree flew to 
his friend, and embraced him with rap- 
tures of acknowledgments. He vowed 


to him that he had caſed every anxious 


thought of his mind but one, and that 
he muſt carry with him out of the 
world. O Friendly, cried he, it is 


v hom I hate myſelf for having ever 
cenſured in my opinion. O Friendly, 
- thou didſt know her goodneſs; yet, 
ſure, her perfect character none but 
myſelf was ever acquainted with. She 
had every perfection, both of mind and 
body, which Heaven hach indulged to 
her whole ſex, and poſſeſſed all in a 
higher excellence than nature ever 
indulged to another in any ſingle 
virtue, Can I bear the loſs of ſuch 
a woman? Can I bear the apprehen- 
ſions of what miſchiefs that villain 
may have done to her, of which death 


is perhaps the lighteſt?? Friendly 
_ gently interrupted him as ſoon as he 


ſaw any opportunity; endeavouring to 
comfort him on this head likewiſe, by 
magnifying every circumſtance which 
could poſſibly afford any hopes of his 
ſeeing her again. on. | 
By this kind of behaviour, in which 
the young man exemplified ſo uncom- 
mon an height of friendſbip, he had 
ſoon obtained in the caſtle the character 
of as odd and filly a fellow as his ma- 
ſter. Indeed, they were bath the by- 
word, laughing-ſtock, and contempt of 
the-whole place, _ 
* . The ſeſhong now came on at the Old. 


Bailey. The grand jury at Hicks's 


my concern for that beſt of women, 


and deſerts him. 


Hall had found the bill of indiftment 
againſt Heartfreez and on the ſecond 
day of the ſeſſion he was brought to his 
trial; where, notwithſtanding the ut- 
moſt efforts of Friendly, and of the ho- 
neſt old female ſervant, the circum« 
ſtances of the fact corroborating the 
evidence of Fireblood, as well as that 
of Wild, who counterfeited the molt 
artful reluctance at appearing againſt 
his old friend Heartfree, the jury found 
the priſoner gyilty. Ae 
Wild bad now. accompliſhed his 
ſcheme ; for as to what remained, it 
was certainly unavoidable, ſeeing that 
Hearttree was entirely void of intereſt 


with the great, and was, beſides, con- 


victed on a ſtatute, the infringers of 
which could hope no pardon. 

The cataſtrophe to which our hero 
had reduced this wretch was fo won- 


derful an effort of greatneſs, that it 
probably made Fortune envious of her 
own darling; but whether it was from 


this envy, or only from that known in- 


conſtancy and weakneſs ſo often and 


judicioufly remarked in that lady's tem- 
per, who frequently lifts men to the ſum« 
mit of human greatneſs, only g- 


© Ut lapſu graviore ruant;,” 


certain it is, ſhe now began to meditate 


miſchief againſt Wild, who ſeems to 


have'come to that period at which all 
heroes have arrived, and which ſhe was 
reſolved they never ſhould tranſcend. 


In ſhort, there ſeems to be a certain 


meaſure of miſchief and iniquity which 
every great man is to fill up, and then 


Fortune looks on him of no more uſe 


than a ſilk-· worm whoſe bottom is ſpun, 
Mr. Blueſkin was 
convicted the ſame day of robbery by 
our hero; an unkindneſs which, though 
he had drawn on himſelf, and ese! — 
tated him to, he took greatly amiſs. As 
Wild, therefore, was Randi g near him, 
with that diſregard and indifference 
which great men are too careleſsly in- 
clined to have for thoſe whom they have 


ruined, Blueſkin privately drawing a 


knife, thruſt the ſame into the body of 
our hero with ſuch violence, that all 


who ſaw, it concluded he had done his 
buſineſs. And, indeed, had not For- 


tune, not ſo. much out of love to our 
hero, as from a fixed reſolution to ac- 
compliſh'a certain purpoſe of which we 
have formerly given a hint, groves 

ced his guts out of the way, he 
aye fallen a ſacrifice to the wrath of 
K 2 his 
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his enemy, which, as he afterwards 
ſaid, he did not deſerve; for had he been 
contented to have robbed, and only ſub- 
mitted to give him the booty, he might 
have ſtill continued ſafe and unim- 
peached in the gang: but ſo it was, 
that the knife miſſing thoſe noble parts, 
(the nobleſt of many) the guts, perfo- 
rated only the hollow of his belly, and 
cauſed no other harm than an immo- 
derate effuſion of blood, of which, 
though it at preſent weakened him, he 
ſoon after recovered, 8 

This accident, however, was in the 


end attended with worſe conſequences: 
for as very few people (thoſe greateſt 


of all men, abſolute princes, excepted) 
attempt to cut the thread of human life, 
like the fatal Siſters, merely out of wan- 


tonneſs and for their diverſion, but 


rather by ſo doing propoſe to them- 


ſelves the acquiſition of ſome future 
good, or the aveng:ng ſome paſt evil; 
and as the former of theſe motives did 


not appear probable; it put inquiſitive 


perſons on examining into the latter. 


Now, as the vaſt ſchemes of Wild, 


when they were dilcovered, however 
great in. their nature, ſeemed to ſome. 
_ perſons, like the projects of moſt other 


ſuch perſons, rather to be calculated 


Tor the glory of the great man himſelf, 


than to redound to the general good of 
ſociety; deligns began to be laid by 
ſeveral of thoſe who thought it princi- 
pally their duty to put a ſtop to the fu- 
ture progre!s of our hero; and a learned 
judge particularly, a great enemy to 


this kind of greatneſs, procured a clauſe 
in an act of parliament as a trap for 


Wild, which he toon after fell into. 
By this law it was made capital in a 
prig to ſteal with the hands of other 


ene a law ſo plainly calculated 


or the deſtruction of all priggi/h great- 


neſs, that it was indeed iin poſſible for 


our hero to avoid it. 


e Af. u. 


A SHORT HINT CONCERNING o- 


PULAR INGRATITUDE. MR. 


WILD'S ARRIVAL IN THE 


CASTLE, WITii OTHER . OC- 
* CURRENCES TO BE FOUND IN 
NO OTHER HISTORY, 


PF we had any leiſure, we would here 
1 digieſs a little on that ingratitude 
which ſo many writers have obſerved to 


ſpring up in the people in all free govern.” 
ments towards their great men; who, 
while they have been conſulting the good 
of the publick, by raiſing their own great. 
neſs, in which the whole body (as the 
kingdom of France thinks itſelf in the 
glory of their Grand Monarque) was ſo 
deeply concerned, have been ſometimes 
ſacrificed by thoſe very people for whoſe 
glory the ſaid great men were fo in- 
duſtrioufly at work: and this from a 
fooliſh zeal for a certain ridiculous, 
1maginary thing, called Liberty, to 
which great men are obſerved to have a 
great miner... 5 
This law had been promulgated a 
very little time, when Mr. Wild, hay. 
ing received, from ſome dutiful mem- 
bers of the gang, a valuable piece of 
goods, did, for a conſideration ſome- 


what ſhort of it's original price, re- 


convey it to the right owner; for which 
fact being ungratefully informed againſt 
by the ſaid owner, he was ſurprized in 
his own houſe; and being overpowered 
by numbers, was hurried before a ma- 


giſtrate, and by him committed to that 


caſtle, which, ſuitable as it is to great- 
neſs, we do not chuſe to name too often 
in our hiſtory, and where many great 
men, at this time, happened to be aſ- 
ſembled. 1 | 


The governor, or, as the law more 


honourably calls him, Keeper of this 


caſtle, was Mr. Wild's old friend and 


acquaintance. This made the latter 
greatly ſatisfied with the place of his 
confinement, as he promiſed himſelf not 
only a kind reception and handſome ac- 
commodation there, but even to obtain 


his liberty from him, if he thought it ne- 


ceſſary to defire it: but, alas! he was de- 
ceived; his old friend knew him no long- 


er, and refuſed to ſee him; and the lieute- 
nant-goverhor inſiſted on as high garniſn 
for fetters, and as exorbitant a price for 
lodging, as if he had had a fine gentle- 


man in cuſtody for murder, or any other 


- genteel crime. 


To confeſs a melancholy truth, it is 
a circumſtance much to be lamented, 


that there is no abſolute dependance on 
the triendſhip of great men: an ob-. 


ſervation which hath been frequently 
made by thoſe who have lived in courts, 


or in Newgate, or in any other place 


ſet apart for the habitation of ſuch per- 
eas TY 

The ſecond day of his confinement 
he was greatly ſurprized at receiving © 


vil 
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viſit from his wife; and much more ſo, not deſire to bear thee company, and 
when, inſtead of a countenance _ I have ſtill hopes to have the pleaſure 
to inſult him, the only motive to which * of ſeeing you go without me; at leaſt” 
he could aſcribe her preſence, he ſaw * I will have the pleaſure to be rid of 


| 4 0 


the tears triekling down her lovely 
cheeks. He embraced her with the ut- 
moſt marks of affection, and declared 
he could hardly regret his confinement, 
ſince it had produced ſuch an inſtance 
of the happineſs he enjoyed in her, 
whoſe fidelity to him on this occaſion 
would, he believed, make him the envy 
of moſt huſbands, even in Newgate. 


He then begged her to dry her eyes, and 


be comforted ; for that matters might 


go better with him than ſhe expected. 


7 No, no, ſays ſhe, © I am certain you 
© will be found guilty death. I knew 
what it would always come to. I 
told you it was ;mpoſtible to carry on 
ſuch a trade long; but you would 


- conſequence; now you repent when 
it is too late. All the comfort I ſhall 
have when you are zubbed *, is, that 
I gave you good advice. If you had 
always gone out by yourſelf, as I 
would have had you, you might have 
robbed on to the end of the chapter; 
but you was wiſer than all the world, 
or rather lazier, and fee what your 
lazineſs is come to—to the cheat 1; 
For thither you will go now, that's 
infallible, and a juſt judgment on 
you for following your headſtrong 
will. Iam the only po to be pitied ; 
poor I, who ſhall ſcandalized for 
© your fault. There goes ſbe whoſe 
« buſband wwas banged: methinks I 
© hear them crying ſo already. At 
which words ſhe burſt into tears. He 
could not then forbearchiding her for this 
unneceſſary concern on his account, and 
begged her not to trouble him any more. 
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She anſwered with ſome ſpirit, * On 


your account, and be d to you! 
© No, if the old cull of a juſtice had 
© not ſent me hither, I believe it would 
© have been long enough before I ſhould 
© have come hither to ſee after you: 
n me, I am committed for the 
F filing-lay t, man, and we ſhall be both 
* nubbed together. I faith, my dear, 
© it almoſt makes me amends for being 
© nubbed myſelf, to have the pleaſure of 
© ſeeing thee rubbed too] Indeed, 
my dear, anſwered Wild, © it is what 
$ I have long wiſhed for thee; but I dg 


2 The cant · word for hanging, + The gallows, | t. Picking pockets, ; 


not be adviſed, and now you tee the 


you now.“. And fo ſaying, he ſeized 
her by the waiſt, and with ſtrong arm 


flung her out of the room; but not be- 


fore the had with her nails left a bloody 


memorial on his cheek: and thus this 
fond couple parted. l 


Wild had ſcarce recovered himſelf 
from the uneaſineſs into which this 
unwelcome viſit, proceeding from the 


diſagreeable fondneſs of his wife, 
had thrown him, than the faithful 
Achates appeared. The preſence of 


this youth was indeed a cordial to his 


ſpirits. He received him with open 
arms, and expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfac- 
tion in the fidelity of his friendſhip, 
which ſo far exceeded the faſhion of 
the times; and ſaid many things, which 
we have forgot, on the ation; but 


we remember they all tended to the 
praiſe of Fireblood, whoſe modeſty at 


length put a ſtop to the torrent of com- 
pliments, by aſſerting he had done no 
more than his duty, and that he ſhould 
have deteſted himſelf, could he have 
forſaken his friend in his adverſity: and 
after many proteſtations, that he came 
the moment he heard of his misfortune, 
he aſked him if he could be of any ſer- 
vice, Wild anſwered, ſince he had ſo 


kindly propoſed that queſtion, he muſt 


ſay he ſhould be obliged to him if he 
could lend him a few guineas, for that 


he was very ſeedy. Fireblood replied, 
that he was 8 unbappy in not 


having it then in his power; adding 


many hearty oaths, that he had not a 
farthing of money in his pocket; which 


was, indeed, ſtrictly true, for he had 
only a bank-note which he had. that 
evening purloined from a gentleman in 


the playhouſe-paſſage. He then aſked 


for his wife, to whom, to ſpeak truly, 


the viſit was intended, her confinement 


being the misfortune of which he had 


juſt heard; for, as for that of Mr, 
Wild himleif, he had known it from 
the firſt minute, without ever intending 


to trouble him with his company, Be- 


ing informed, therefore, of the viſit 


which had lately happened, he reproved 


Wild for his cruel treatment of that 


good creature: then taking as ſudden 
leaye as he civilly could of. the gentle; 


man, 
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gh. JONATHAN. WILD TA RAT. 


man, he haſtened to comfort his lady, 


who. received him with great kind- 
nelfs. ; | 


EVRIOUS ANECDOTES RELATING 


TO THE HISTORY OF NEWGATE. 


; HERE refided in the caſtle, at the 
1 fame time with Mr. Wild, one 


Roger Jobnſon, a very GREAT MAN, 
who had long been at the head of all 


the prigs in Newgate, and had raifed 


contributions on them. He examined 
into the nature of their defence, procu red- 


and inftruRed their evidence; and made 
himſelf, at leaſt in their opinion, ſo neceſ- 


' ſary to them, that the whole fate of New- 


gate ſeemed entirely to depend upon him. 


Wild had not been long under con- 


finement, before he hegan to oppoſe 
this man. He repreſented him to the 


prigs as a fellow, who, under the plau- 


nble pretence of aftiſting their cauſes, was 


in reality undermining THE LIBER- 


TIES OF NEWGATE., He at firſt threw 


out certain fly hints and inſinuations; 
but having by degrees formed a party 


* 


againſt Roger, he one day aſſembled 
them together, and ſpoke to them in 


the following florid manner. 


CpPRIENDS AND FELLOW-CITIZENS, 


PHE cauſe which I am to men- 
1 (tion to you this day, is of ſuch 
* mighty importance, that when I conſi- 
6 der my own ſmall abilities, I tremble 


with an apprehenſion leſt your ſafety. 
2 may be rendered precarious by the 


venkneſs of him who hath undertaken 
© to. repreſent to you your danger. Gen- 
© tlemen, the liberty of Newgate is at 
© ſtake; your privileges have been long 
„ undermined; and are now. openly 


© violated by one man, by one who. 


* hath.engrofled to himſelf the whole 
conduct of your trials, under colour 
* of which he exacts what contribu- 
* tions an you he pleaſes : but are thoſe 
ums appropriated tothe uſes for which 


© they are-raiſed? Your frequent con- 
4 victions at the Old Bailey, thoſe de- 


N Nene of juſtice, muſt too ſenſi- 
4 


* trary, What evidence. doth he ever 


f produce for the priſoner, which the 


* priſoner himſelf could not have pro- 
* vided, and often better inſtructed? 
* How many noble youths have there 


SQ 0 W a W MWM M M MW a 6 aa aa a aa a ae ·Ww- a as 


ty and ſorely. demonſtrate the con- 


© been. loſt, when a ſingle alibi would. 
© have ſaved. them! Should I be ſilent, 
* nay, could your own; injuries want. 
a tongue to. remonſtrate, the very 
breath, which, by. his negleR, hath 
been ſtopped at the cheat, would cry 
out loudly againſt him. Nor is the 
exorbitancy of his plunders viſible 
only in the, dreadful conſequences it 
hath produced to the pxigs,-nor glares 
it only in the miſeries brought on 
them; it blazes forth in the more de. 
firable effects it. hath wrovght for 
himſelf, in the rich perquiſites ac. 
quired by it: witneſs that ſilk night. 
gown, that robe of ſhame, which, to his 
eternal diſhonour, he publick]y wears; 
that gown, which I will not ſcruple to 
call the winding-ſheet of the liberties. 
of Newgate, Is there a prig who. 
hath the intereſt and honour of New- 

ate ſo little at heart, that he can re- 
frain from bluſhing when he beholds 
that trophy, purchaſed with the breath. 
of ſo many prigs! Nor is this all; 
his waiſtcoat, embroidered with filk, 
and his velvet cap, bought with the 
ſame. price, are eniizns of the ſame. 
diſgrace, Some would think the rags. 


firſt he was committed hither, wel} 
exchanged for theſe gaudy trappings; 


but, in my eye, no exchange can be 


© profitable when diſhonour is the con- 
dition. If, therefore, Newgate——" 


Here the only copy which we could pro- 
cure of this ſpeech breaks off abruptly: 
however, we can aſſure the reader, from 
very authentick information, that le 
concluded with adviſing the przgs to put 
their affairs into other hands. After 
which, one of his party, as had been 
before concerted, in a very long ſpeech, 


recommended him (Wild himſelf) to 


their choice, 

Newgate. was divided into parties on 
this occaſion; the prigs on each fidere- 
preſenting their chief, or great man, to 


be the only perſon by whom the affairs 
of Newgate could be managed with fafe- 


ty and advantage. The prigs had, in - 
deed, very incompatible intereſts z for 
whereas the ſupporters of Johnſon, who 
was in poſſeſſion of the plunder of 
Newgate, were admitted to fome ſhare 
under their. leader; ſo the abettors of 
Wild had, on his promotion, the ſame 
views of dividing ſome part of the 
ſpoil among themſelves. It is no won- 
der, therefore, they were both ſo warm 
on each fide, What may ſeem more 
remark- 


which covered his nakedneſs, when 
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JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT, 
remarkable, was, that the debtors, who 


were entirely unconcerned in the diſ- 
pute, and who were the deſtined plunder 
of both parties, ſhould intereſt them - 


your of Johnſon; ſo that all Newgate 


reſounded with, Wild for ever! 


© Johnſon for ever!“ and the poor 
dedbtors re-echoed, the liberties of New- 
gate, (which, in the cant language, 
Aenizes plunder) as loudly as the thieves 


themſelves. In ſhort, fuch quarrels 


and animoſities happened between them, 
that they ſeemed rather the people of 


two countries long at war with each 
other, than the inhabitants of the ſame 
caſtle, | THOR 

Wilcd's party at length prevailed, 
and he ſucceeded to the place and power 


of Johnſon, whom he preſently ſtrip- 


ped of all his finery ; but when it was 
propoſed that he thould ſell it, and 
divide the money for the good of the 
whole, he waved that motion, faying, 


it was not yet time; that he ſhould find 
' better opportunity; that the cloaths 


wanted cleaning; with 9 other pre- 
tences: and, within two days, to the 


ſurprize of many, he appeared in them 


himſelf ; for which he vouchſafed no 


other apology, than that they fitted him 


much better than they did Johnfon, 


and that they became him in a much 


more elegant manner. 


This behaviour in Wild greatly in- 


cenſed the debtors, particularly thoſe 
by whoſe means he had been promoted. 
hey grumbled extremely, and vented 


great indignation againſt Wild; when, 
one day, a very grave man, and one of 
much authority among them, beſpoke 


them as follows. | 
Nothing, ſure, can be more juſtly 


ridiculous than the conduct of thoſe, 
who ſhould lay the lamb in the wolf's 
way, and then ſhould lament his be- 
ing devoured, What a wolf is in a 
ſheepfold, a great man is in ſociety. 
Now, when one wolf js in poſſeſſion 
of a ſheepfold, how little would it 
avail the ſimple flock to expel him, 


— 


Did 


Did you not. all 
now, that Wild and 


1 is followers 


were rike, ns well as Jchnſon and 


and place another in his ſtead? Of 
the ſame benefit to us is the overthrow- 
ing one prig in favour of another. 
© And for what other advantage was 
IM firuggle? 


* © tltefe tears, vi Theſe" deſires, 


+ 


© his? What, then, could the conten- 


© tion be among fuch, but that which 
you have now diſcovered it to have 
© been? Perhaps ſome would fay, “ Is 
ſelves with. the utmoſt violence; ſome 
on behalf of Wild, and others in fa- 


it, then, our duty tamely to ſubmit 
to the rapine of the prig who 
© now plunders us, for fear of an ex- 
« change?” Surely, no: but IJ anſwer, 
ce It is better to ſhake the plunder offthan 
„ to exchange the plunderer.”* And 


( 
cc 


by what means can we effect this, but 
'© by a total change in our manners? 


Every prig is a flave : his own priggi 
© defires, which enflave him wel th < of | 
© betray him to the tyranny of others. 


. To preſerve, therefore, the liberty of 
© Newgate, is to change the manners 


© of Newgate, Let us, therefore, who 
© are confined here for debt only, ſe- 
«© parate ourſelves entirely from the 
© rigs 3 neither drink with them, ne 
© converſe with them. Let us, at t 


© ſame time, ſeparate ourſelves farther 


© from priggiſm itſelf. Inſtead of be- 
© ing ready, on every opportunity, to 
* village each other, let us be 9 


'© with our honeſt ſhare of the common 
© bounty, and with the acquiſition of 
© our own induftry. 
rate from the prigs, let us enter into 


When we ſepa - 


« a cloſer alliance with one another. 
Let us conſider ourſelves all as mem - 

© hers of one community, to the pub- 
© lick good of which we are to ſacrifice 

our private views; not to give up the 
© intereſt of the whole for every little 
«© pleaſure or profit which ſhall accree 
© toourſelves. Liherty is conſiſtent with 
© no degree of honeſty inferior to this, 
* and the community where this a- 
© bounds no prig will have the impu- 
* dence or audacioulneſs to endeavour 
+ to enſlave; or, if he ſhould, his own 
« deſtruttion wonld be the only conſe- 
* quence of his attempt. But while 
© one man purſues his ambition, an- 
c _ his 3 another his ſafety; 
© while one hath a roguery (a priggin 
© they here call it) to dr 
other a roguery to defend, they my(t 
© naturally fly to the favour and protec- 
© tion of thoſe who have power to give 
© them what they deſire, and to defend 
© them from what they fear; nay, in 
© this view it becomes their intereſt te 
« promote this power in their patrons. 
© Now, gentlemen, when we are no 
© longer prigs, we ſhall no longer Have 
What 
* remains, 


« remains, therefore, for us, but to 
© relolve bravely to lay aſide our prig- 
© giſm, (our roguery, in plainer words) 
and preſerve our liberty, or to give 


up the latter in the preſervation and 


preference of the former.” | 
This ſpeech was received with much 
applauſe ; however, Wild continued, as 
efore, to levy contributions among the 
priſoners, to apply the garniſh to his 
own uſe, and to ſtrut openly in the or- 
naments which he had {tripped from 
Johnſon. To ſpeak ſincerely, there 
was more bravado than real uſe or ad- 
vantage in theſe trappings. As for the 


night-gown, it's outſide, indeed, made 


A glittering tinſel-appearance, but it 


kept him not warm; nor could the 
finery of it do him much honour, fince 
every one knew it did not properly be- 
Jong to him: as to the waiſtcoat, it 
fitted him very ill, being infinitely too 


big for him; and the cap was ſo heavy, 


that it made his head ache. Thus theſe 
cloaths, which, perhaps, (as they pre- 
ſented the idea of their miſery more ſen- 
ſibly to the people's eyes) brought him 
more envy, hatred and detraction, than 


all his deeper impoſitions and more real 


advantages, afforded very little uſe or 
honour to the wearer; nay, could ſcarce 


ſerve to amuſe his own vanity, when 


this was cool enough to reflect with the 


leaſt ſeriouſneſs. And, ſhould I ſpeak 
in the language of a man who eſtimated 


human happineſs without regard to that 


greatneſs which we have ſo laboriouſly 


endeavoured to paint in this hiſtory, it 
is probable he never took (i. e. robbed 
the priſoners of) a ſhilling, which he 
himſelf did not pay too dear for. 


CHAP. lv. 


THE DEAD-WARRANT ARRIVES 


FOR HEARTFREE; ON WHICH 


OCCASION WILD BETRAYS SOME 
HUMAN WEAKNESS, 


THE dead-warrant, as it is called, 
1 now came down to Newgate for 


the execution of Heartfree among the 


And here the 


reſt of the priſoners, 


reader muſt excuſe us, who profeſs to 


draw natural, not perfect characters; 


and to record the truths of hiſtory, not 


the extravagances of romance, while 
we relate a weakneſs in Wild, of which 
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we are ourſelves aſhamed, and whieh 


we would willingly have concealed, 


could we have preſerved at the ſame 
time that ſtrict attachment to truth and 
impartiality which we have profeſſed 
in recording the annals of this greg: 
man. Know, then, reader, that this 
dead - warrant did not affect Heartfree, 
who was to ſuffer a ſhameful death by 
it, with half the concern it gave Wild, 
who had been the occaſion of it. He 
had been a little ſtruck the day before, 
on ſeeing the children carried away in 
tears from their father. This foe 


brought the remembrance of ſome (light . 


injuries he had done the father to his 


mind, which he endeavoured, as much 


as poſlible, to obliterate; but when one 


of the keepers (I ſhould ſay, lieute- 


nants of the caſtle) repeated Heartfree's 
name among thoſe of the malefactors 
who were to ſuffer within a few days, 
the blood forſook his countenance ; and, 


in a cold, ſtill ſtream, moved heavily to 


his heart, which had ſcarce firength 
enough left to return. it through Nis 


' veins, In ſhort, his body ſo viſibly de. 


monſtrated the pangs of his mind, that, 
to eſcape obſervation, he retired to his 


room, where he ſullenly gave vent to 


ſuch bitter agonies, that even the in- 


jured Heartfree, had not the e 
ered ſhut 


ſion of what his wife had ſu 
every avenue of compaſſion, would have 
3 uh . 
When his mind was thoroughly fa- 
tigued, and worn out with the horrors 


which the approaching fate of the poor 


wiretch, who lay under a ſentence which 


he had iniquitouſly brought upon him, 
had ſuggeſted, ſleep promiſed him re- 


lief; but this promiſe was, alas! de- 


luſive. This certain friend to the tired 
body is often the ſevereſt enemy to the 


oppreſſed mind: ſo at leaſt it proved to 
Wild, adding viſionary to real horrors, 
and tormenting his imagination with 
phantoms too dreadful to be deſcribed. 


At length, ſtarting from theſe viſions, 


he no ſooner recovered his wakingſenſes, 
than he cried out, I may yet prevent 


this cataſtrophe ; it is not too late to 


© diſcover the whole.” He then pauſed 
a moment; but greatneſs inſtantly re- 
turning to his aſſiſtance, checked the 
baſe thought, as it firſt offered itſelf to 


his mind. He then reaſoned thus coolly 
with himſelf, * Shall I, like, a child, 
or a woman, or one of thoſe men 


| 1 wiretches, 
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© wretches, whom I have always de- 
i ſpiſed, de frightened by dreams and 
6 —_— phantoms, to bd, that ho- 
© nour which I have fo difticultly ac- 
9 ired, Fee maintained! 
Shall I, to redeem the worthleſs life 
« of this filly fellow, ſuffer my reputa- 
tion to contract a tain which the 
blood of miillions' cannot wipe away! 
Was it only that the few, the ſimple 
art of mankind, ſhonld calf me a 
rogue, perhaps I could ſubmit; but 
© to be for ever contemptible to the 
© PRIGS, as a wretch who wanted ſpi- 
© rit to execute my undertaking, can 
© never be digeſted, What is the life 
© of a ſingle man? Have not whole 
© armies and nations been ſacrificed to 
© the: honour of ONE GREAT MAN? 
Navy, to omit that firſt claſs of great - 
© nefs, the conquerors of mankind, 
© how often have numbers fallen by a 
© fiitious' plot, only to fatisfy the 
© ſpleen, or perhaps exerciſe the inge- 
« nuity, of a member of that ſecond or- 
der of greatneſs, the minifterial ! 
What have I done, then?! Why, I 
_ © have ruined a family, and brought 
© an innocent man to the gallows. I 
_ © ought rather to weep, with Alex- 
ander, that I have ruined no more, 
« than to re 


« 
4 
0 
* 
« 


gret the little L have done.“ 
He at length, therefore, bravely re- 
ſolved to conſign over Heartfree to his 
fate, though it coſt him more ſtruggling 
that may eaſily be believed, utterly to 
conquer his reluctance, and to baniſh 
away, every degree of humanity from 
hits mind, theſe little ſparks of which 
compoſed one of thoſe weakneſſes which 
we lamented in the opening of our hiſ- 
tory, | 
| But, in vindication of our hero, we 
muſt beg leave to obſerve, that Nature 
is ſeldom ſo kind as thoſe writers who 
draw characters abſolutely perfect. She 
ſeldom creates any man ſo compleatly 
great, or compleatly low, but that ſome 
+ humanity will glimmer in the 
ormer, and ſome ſparks of what the 
vulgar call evil will dart forth in the 
latter; utterly | 
ive ſome pain and uneaſineſs to both: 
or, I apprehend, no mind was ever yet 
formed entirely free from blemifh, un- 
_ lefs, peradventure, that of a ſanctified 
| 8 ow June dee well · fed 
| flattererthath g thought proper 
to ing dere 1 I 


to extinguiſh which, will 


« can ſpeak, while J have my ſenſes” 
e 
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CONTAINING VARIOUS MATTERS. 


'T: H E day was now come when poor 
Heartfree was to ſuffer an igno- 
minious death; © Friendly had, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, confirmed his aſſur- 
ance of fulfilling his promiſe, of be- 
coming a father to one of his children, 
and a huſband ta the other. This gave 
him inexpreſſible comfort; and he had, 
the evening before, taken his laſt leave 
of the little wretches, with a tenderneſs. 
which drew a tear from one of the 
keepers, joined to a _— which 
would have pleaſed a Stoic. When he 
was informed that the coach, which 
Friendly had provided for him, was 
ready, and that the reſt of the priſoners 

were gone, he embraced that faithful 
friend with great paſſion, and begged 
that he would leave him here; but the 


other deſired leave to accompany him 


to his end, which at laſt he was forced 
to comply with. And now he was 
proceeding towards the coach, when 
e found his difficulties were not yet 
over; for now a friend arrived, of 
whom he was to take a harder and more 
tender leave than he had yet gone 
through. This friend, reader, was no 
other than Mrs. Heartfree herſelf ; who” 
ran to him with a look all wild, ſtar- 
ing, and frantick ; and having reached 
his arms, fainted away in them, with- 
out uttering a ſingle ſyllable, Heart- 
free was, with great difficulty, able to 
preſerve his own ſenſes in ſuch a ſur- 
prize, at ſuch a ſeaſon. And, indeed, 
our good-natured reader will be rather 
inclined to wiſh this miſerable couple 
had, by dying in each other's arms, 
ut a final period to their woes, than 
ave ſurvived to taſte thoſe bitter mo- 
ments which were to be their portion, 
and which the unhappy wife, ſoon re- 
covering from the ſhort intermiſſion of 
being, now began to ſuffer. When ſhe" 
became firſt miſtreſs of her voice, ſhe 
burſt forth into the following ' accents : 
O; my huſband Is this the condi- 
© tion in which I find you, after our 
© cruel ſeparation! Who hath done 
£ this? Cruel Heaven! What is the 
© occafion? I know thou canſt"deferve” 
© no ill. Tell me, ſomebody . who” 


them wait. 
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© left to underſtand hat is the mat- 
£ ter?* At which words ſeveral laughed; 
and one anſwered, * The matter! Why, 


© no great matter—the- gentleman - is. 


not the firſt, nor won't be the laſt: 


the worſt of the matter is, that if we 


„are to ſtay all the morning here, I 
* ſhall loſe my dinner.“ Heartfree, 
ping a moment, and recollecting 


imſelf, cried out, I will bear all 
© with patience.” And then, addreſs- 


ing himſelf to the commanding officer, 
begged he might ouly have a few mi- 


nutes by himſelf with his wife, whom 


ne had not ſeen before fince his mis- 
fortunes. The great man anſwered, 
he had compaſſion on him, and would 
do more than he could anſwer ; but he 
ſuppoſed he was too much a gentleman 


not to know that ſomething was due 

for ſuch civility. On this hint, Friend- 
Iv, who was himſelf half dead, pulled 
five guineas out of his pocket; which 
the great man took, and ſaid he would 


be ſo generous to give him ten minutes; 
on which one obſerved, that many a 


gentleman had bought ten minutes with 


a woman dearer; and many other face- 
tious remarks were made, unneceſſary 


to be here related. Heartfree was now 
ſuffered to retire into a room with his 


wife; the commander informing him, 
at his entrance, that he muſt be expe- 
ditious, for that the reſt of the good 


company would be at the tree before 
bim; and he ſuppoſed he was a gentle- 


man of too much breeding to make 


This tender, wretched couple, were 
now retired for theſe few minutes, 
which the commander without carefully 
meaſured with his watch; and Heart- 


free was muſtering all his reſolution to 


art with what his ſoul ſo ardent- 
y doated on, to conjure her to ſup- 
port his Joſs for the ſake of her poor 


infants, and to comfort her with the 


promiſe of Friendly on their account 
but all his deſign was fruſtrated. Mrs. 
Heartfree could not ſupport the ſhock, 
but again fainted away; and ſo entire- 
ly loſt every ſymptom of life, that 
Heartfree called vehemently for aſſiſt- 
ance. Friendly ruſhed firſt into the 
room,' and was ſoon followed by many 
others; and, what was remarkable, 
one who. had, unmoved, beheld the 
tender ſcene between theſe parting loy- 


ers, was touched to the quick by the 


pale looks of the woman, and ran up 


and down for water, drops, &c. with, 


the utmoſt hurry and confuſion. The 


ten minutes were expired, which the 


commander now hinted ; and. ſeei 


nothing offered for the renewal of the 


term, (for, indeed, Friendly had unhap. 
pily emptied his pockets). he began to 


grow very importunate ; and at laſt told 


Heartfree, he ſhould be aſhamed. not 


to act more like a man. Heartfree 


begged his pardon, and ſaid, he would 
make him wait no longer. Then, with 
the deepeſt figh, cried, * O my angel! 
and embracing his wife with the ut- 


moſt eagerneſs, kiſſed her pale lips with 


more fervency. than ever bridegroom 
did the bluſhing cheeks of his bride: 


he then cried, * The Almighty bleſs 


© thee! and, if it be his pleaſure, re. 


„ ſtore thee to life; if not, I beſeech 
© him we may preſently meet again in 


© a better world than this!' He was 


breaking from her; when, perceiving. 
her ſenſe returning, he could not for. 


bear renewing: his embrace, and again 


E her lips; which now recovered 
ife and warmth ſo faſt, that he begged 
one ten minutes more, to tell her what 


her ſwooning had prevented her hear- 
ing. The worthy commander, being 
perhaps a little touched at this tender 
ſcene, took Friendly afide, . and aſked 


him what he would give, if he would 
ſuffer his friend to remain half an hour. 
Friendly anſwered, * Any thing; that 
he had no more money in his pocket, 
but he would certainly pay him that 
_ afternoon.” Well, then, I'Il be mode- 


rate, ſaid he—* twenty guincas,'— 
Friendly anſwered, * It is a bargain.” 
The commander having exacted a firm 
proſe cried, Then I don't care if 
« they ſtay a whole hour together; for 
« what ſignifies hiding good news? 


© the gentleman. is reprieved ; of 


which he had juſt before received no- 
tice in a whiſper. It would be very 
impertinent to offer at a deſcription of 


the joy this occaſioned to the two friends, 


or to Mrs. Heartfree, who was now 


again recovered, A ſurgeon, who was 


happily preſent, was employed to bleed 
them all. After which th ; 

who had his promiſe of the money again 
confirmed to him, wiſhed Heartfree Joys 


and, ſhaking him very friendly by th. 

hands, cleared the room of all the com» 

POPs and left the three friends tog? 
an, - * < RET E 


' CHAP, 


e commander, 


** 1 r 
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CHAP. VI. 


iN WHICH THE FOREGOING HAPPY 
INCIDENT IS ACCOUNTED FOR. 


UT here, though I am convinced 
my good-natured reader may al- 
moſt want the ſurgeon's aſſiſtance alſo, 
and that there is no pallage in this 
whole ſtory which can afford him equal 
delight; yet, leſt our reprieve ſhould 
| ſeem to reſemble that in the Beggar's 
Opera, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew him, 
that this incident, which is undoubted- 
by true, is at leaſt as natural as delight» 
u 


I; for, we aſſure him, we would ra- 


ther have ſuffered half mankind to be 
hanged, than have ſaved one contrary 
to the ſtricteſt rules of writing and pro- 
bability. 

Be it known, then, (a circumſtance 
which I think highly credible) that the 
great Fireblood had been, a few days 
before, taken in the fact of a robbery, 
and carried before the ſame juſtice of 
peace who had, on his evidence, com- 


mitted Heartfree to priſon. This ma- 


giſtrate, who did, indeed, no ſmall ho- 


nour to the commiſſion he bore, duly 


| conſidered the weighty charge commit- 
ed to him, by which he was intruſted 
with deciſions affecting the lives, liber- 
ties, and properties of his countrymen z 
he therefore examined always, with the 
utmoſt diligence and caution, into every 
minute circumſtance, And, as he had 
a good deal balanced, even when he 
committed Heartfree, on the excellent 
character given him by Friendly and 
the maid; and as he was much ſtage 
2 on finding, that of the two per- 
ons on whoſe evidence alone Heartfree 


had been committed, and had been ſince 


convicted, one was in Newgate for a 
felony, and the other was now brought 
before him for a robbery; he thought 


proper to put the matter "ey home to. 


ireblood at this time. The young. 
Achates was taken, as we have ſaid, 
in the fa& ; ſo that denial, he ſaw, was 
in vain. He, therefore, honeſtly con- 
feſſed what he knew muſt be proved; 
and defired, on the merit of the diſco- 
veries he made, to be admitted as an 
evidence againſt his accomplices. This 
afforded the happieſt opportunity to the 
juſtice to ſatisfy his conſcience in rela- 
yon to Heartfree., He told Fireblood, 
that. if he expected the favour he ſoli+ 


9 


tis faction of the reader. 


Cited, it muſt be on condition that he 
revealed the whole truth to him con- 
cerning the evidence which he had late- 


1 given againſt a bankrupt, and which 
0 
. 


me circumſtances had induced a ſu- 

icion of; that he might depend on it, 
the truth would be diſcovered by other 
means; and gave ſome oblique hints 
(a deceit entirely juſtifiable) that Wild 
himſelf had offered ſuch a diſcovery. 
The very mention of Wild's name im- 


mediately alarmed Fireblood, who did 


not in the leaſt doubt the readineſs of 
that great man to hang any of the gang, 
when his own intereſt ſeemed to require 


it. He, therefore, heſitated not a mo- 


ment; but having obtained a promiſe 
from the juſtice that he ſhould be ac- 
cepted as an evidence, he diſcovered the 
whole falſhood, and declared that he 


| had been ſeduced by Wild to depoſe as 


he had done, + 
The juſtice having thus luckily and 


timely diſcovered this ſcene of villainy, 
alias greatfieſs, loſt not a moment in 
uling bis utmoſt endeavours to get the. 


caſe of the unhappy con vict repreſented 


to the ſovereign; who immediately 


granted him that gracious reprigve 
which cauſed ſuch happineſs to the per- 
ſons concerned; and which, we hope, 
we have now accounted for to the ſa- 

The good magiſtrate having obtained 
this reprieve for Heartfree, thought it 


incumbent on him to viſit him in the 


priſon, and to ſound, if poſſible,” the 
depth of this affair; that if he ſhould 
appear as innocent as he now began ta 


conceive him, he might uſe all ima- 


ginable methods to obtain his pardon 
and enlargement. Tone ana 

The next day, therefore, after that 
when the miſerable ſcene above de- 
ſcribed had paſſed, he went to New. 

te, where he found thoſe three per- 
ons, namely, Heartfree, his wife, and 


Friendly, fitting together. The juſtice 


informed. the priſoner of the confeſſion 
of Fireblood, with the ſteps which he 


had taken upon it, The reader will eaſi- 


ly conceive the many outward thanks, 

as well as inward gratitude, which h 
received from all three z but thoſe were 
of very little conſequence to him, com- 
pared with the ſecret ſatisfaRion' he felt 
in his mind from reflecting on the 
preſervation of innocence, as he ſoon. 
after very | | 
When lie entered the room, "Mrs. 
L 2 Heart 
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Heartfree was ſpeaking with ſome ear- 
neſtneſs: as he perceived, therefore, he 
had interrupted her, he begged he 
would continue her diſcourſe, which, 
if he prevented by his preſence, he de- 
fired to depart; but Heartfree would 
not ſuffer it. He ſaid, ſhe had been 
relating ſome adventures, which per- 
haps might entertain him to hear, and 
which ſhe the rather deſired he would 
hear, as they might ſerve to illuſtrate the 
foundation on which this falſnood had 
been built, which had brought on her 
huſband all his misfortunes. : 

The juſtice very gladly conſented ; 


and Mrs. Heartfree, at her huſband's 
deſire, began the relation from the firſt 


renewal of Wild's acquaintance with 
him: but, though this recapitulation 
was neceſſary for the information of 
our good magiſtrate, as it would be 
uſeleſs, and perhaps 'tedious, to the 


reader, we ſhall only repeat that part 
| of her ſtory to which he is only a ſtran- 


er beginning with what happened to 
ier after Wild had been turned adrift 


in the boat by the captain of the French 
| privateer. i | 


CHAP. vn. 


| MRS. HEARTFREE RELATES HER. 


„ Mir. 
ARCS. Heartfree proceeded thus. 
The vengeance which the French 
« captain exacted on that villain, (our 
hero) perſuaded me that I was fallen 


into the hands of 'a man of honour 


* and juſtice ; nor, indeed, was it poſ 
Cfible for any perlon to be treated with 


1 more reſpect and civility than I now 


« was: but if this could not mitigate 
« my forrows, when I reflected on the 
s condition in which I bad been be- 
© trayed to leave all that was dear to 


4 me, much leſs could it produce ſuch 


« an effect, when I diſcovered, as I 


_ © ſogn did, that I owed it chitfly to a 


4 -paſhon which threatened me with great 
„ Uneaſineſs, as it quickly appeared to 
© be yery violent, and as I was abſo- 
„ Jutely in the power of the perſon who 
o polſeſſed it, or was rather pofleſſed by 
© it. 1 myſt, however, do Bim the 


juſtice to ſay, my fears carried my 


« ſuſpicions farther than I "Afterwards 
found I had any reaſon to carty them: 


* he did, indeed, very ſoon acquaint 


© me with his paſſion, and uſed all 
* thoſe gentle methods, which frequent- 
© ly ſucceed with our ſex, to prevail 
« with me to gratify it; but never once 
6 threatened, nor had the leaſt recourſe 
© to force. He did not, even onde, in- 
« ſinuate to me, that I was totally in 
© his power, which I myſelf ſufficient- 
© ly faw, and whence I drew the moſt 
© dreadful apprehenſions, well know. 
« ing, that as there are ſome diſpoſi- 
© tions fo brutal, that cruelty adds a 
« zeſt and ſavour to their pleaſures; fa 
© there are others whoſe gentler incli. 
nations are better gratified when 
« they win us by ſofter methods to com- 
© ply with their deſires; yet that even 
© thefe may be often compelled by an un- 
© ruly paſhon to have recourſe at laſt to 
© the means of violence, when they de- 
© ſpair of ſucceſs from perſuaſion ; but 
© I was happily the captive of a better 
© man. My conqueror was one of thoſe 
© over whom vice hath a limited juriſ. 
© dition ; and though he was too eaſi- 
© ly prevailed on to fin, he was proof 
© againſt any temptation to villainy, 

We had been two days alwok : 


totally becalmed, when a briſk 


« gale riſing, as we were in ſight of 
c Duokirk, we ſaw a veſſel making 


© full ſail towards us. The captain © 


© the privateer was ſo ſtrong, that he 
* apprehended no danger but from a 
6, tran of war, which the ſailors diſ- 
© cerned this not to be. He therefore 
© ſtruck his colours, and furted his 
© fails as much as poſſible, in order to 
„lie by and expect her, hoping ſhe 
might be a prize.“ (Here Heartfree 
ſmiling, 3 ſtopped, and enquired 
the cadſe. He told her, it was from 
her uſing the ſea - terms fo aptly. She 
laughed, and anfwered, he would won- 
der leſs at this, when he heard the long 
time ſhe had been on board: and then 
proceeded) This veſſel now came a- 
« 'Jong-{ide of us, and hailed vs, hav- 


ing perceived that on which we 


© were —_—_ to' wm of her own coun- 
© try, They begged us not to put into 
c Duokifk, bore, "x#ccompany them 
*in their purſuit of 'a large Engliſn 
© merchant-nmian, whom we ſhould eafi- 
© ly (overtake, and, both together, 'as 
*eafily conquer. Qur captain imme- 
© diately conſented to this wane 

and ordered all his ſail to be crouded. 
This was moſt unwelcome news to 
+ me; however, he comforted me yd 
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he could, by aſſuring me I had no- 
ching +0 fear chat be would be ſo 
© far from offering the leaſt rudeneſs 
to me himſelf, that he would, at the 
© hazard of his life, protect me from 
it. This aſſurance gave me all the 
« conſolation which my preſent circum- 
© ſtances, and the dreadful apprehen- 
4 frons I had on your dear account, 
© would-admit.” At which words, the 
tendereſt glances paſſed on both ſides 

between the huſband and wife.) 
We failed near twelve hours, when 
* we came in ſight of the ſhip we were 
© jn purſuit of, and which we ſhould 
C bly have ſoon come up with, had 
© not a very thick miſt ravifhed her 
from our eyes. This miſt continued 
4 ſeveral hours, and when it cleared up, 
ve diſcovered- our companion at a 
© preatdiftance from us; but what gave 
us (I mean the captain and his crew) 
© the greateſt uneaſineſs, was the fight 
of a very large ſhip within a mile of 


a » 


© a gun, and now appeared to be a 
third - rate Engliſh man of war. Our 
captain declared the impoſſibility of 
either fighting or eſcaping; and ac- 


D «a ® a 


the broadſide which was preparing for 
us, and which, perhaps, would have 
s prevented me from the happineſs I 
now enjoy. This occaſioned Heart- 
free to change colour; his wife, there 
fore, paſſed haſtily to circumſtances of 
a more ſmiling complexion. | 

I greatly rejoiced at this event, as 
I thought it would not only reſtore 
s me to the ſafe poſſeſſion of my jew- 
5 els, but to what I value beyond all 
the treaſure in the univerſe. My ex- 
pectation, however, of both theſe, was 
_ ©. ſomewhat'croſſed for the preſent : as 
to the former, I was told they ſhould 
5 be earefullly preſerved, but that I 
© myſt prove my right to them before 
] could expect their reſtoration; which, 
if I miſtake not, the captain did not 

very eagerly defire I ſhould be able 1 
s accompliſh : and, as to the latter, I 
vans acquainted, that I ſhould'be put 

aboard the firſt ſhip which they met 
© on her way to England, but that they 
s were proceeding to the Welt Indies. 

„ T'had er Boon _— CO the 
man of war, before I diſcovered juſt 
6-reaſort rather to lament than rejoice 
at the exchange of my captivity (for 
ſuch I concluded my preſent ſituation 


© kifſed me with very rude familiarit 


us, which preſently ſaluted us with 


cordingly ſtruck, without waiting for 


« to be.) | mother 
eim the captain of this 'Engliſhinan, 
and much rougher and leſs gallant 
© than the Frenchman had been. He 
© uſed me with ſcarce common civility 
© as, indeed, he fhewed very lirtle to 
© any other perſon, treating his'officers 
© little better than a man of no great 
« good-breeding would exert. to hik 
© meaneſt ſervant, and that, too, on ſome 
very irritating provocation. As fer 
© me, he addrefled me with the inſo- 
© 'ence of a baſhaw to a Circaſſian flavez 
© he talked to me with the looſe licence 


in which the moſt profligate libertin 


« converſe with harlots, and whi 


© women, abandoned only in a moderate 


© and one day attempted farther bru 
© tality, when a gentleman on boar 

t and who was in my ſituation, (that ss, 
© had been taken by a privateer, and 
© was retaken) reſcued me from his 
© hands; for which the captain con- 
© fined him, though he was not under 
© his command, two 105 in irons: 


© degree, deteſt and abhor. He 55 


© when he was releaſed, 
© ſuffered to viſit him in his confine- 
ment) I went to him, and thanked Rim 
* 
© what he had done and ſuffered on 

e account. The gentleman behaved 
me in the handſomeſt manner on this 
© occaſion; told me, he was aſhamed of 


© which his duty as a Chriſtian, and 


© his honaur as a man, obliged him. | 


From this time I lived in great fa- 
© miliatity with this man, whom I re- 
C | ery as my protector, which he pro- 
© feſſed himſelf ready to be on all occa- 
© ſions ; expreſſing the utmoſt abhor- 
6 rence of 
« cially. that ſhewn towards me; and 


© the tenderneſs of a parent for the pre - 


« ſervation of my virtue, for which T 


© was not myſelf more ſolicitous than 
He was, indeed, the 
only man I had bitherto met, ſince 


© he appeared. 


my unhappy departure, who did n 
* endeavour, by all his looks, jew 


© and actions, to aſſure me he had a 


© liking to my unfortunate perſon z the 
© reſt ſeeming deſirous of ſacrificing the 
little beauty they complimented: to 
5 their defires, without the leaſt conſi - 
« deration of the ruin which I earneſt- 
« Iy repteſented to them they were at- 


I had now another lover 


for I was not 


with the utmoſt acknowledgment for : 


the high ſenſe I ſeemed to entertain f 
© 'fo fmall an obligation, of an action to 


captain's brutality, eſpe- 
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© tempting to bring on me, and on my 
future repoſe.” i | 
. © I now paſſed ſeveral days pretty 
© free from the captain's moleftation, 
© til] one fatal night.” Here perceiving 
Heartfree grew pale, ſhe comforted him 
by an afſurance that Heaven had preſerv- 
ed her chaſtity, and again had reſtored 
Her unſullied to his arms. She conti- 
nued thus: Perhaps I gave it a wrong 
« epithet in the word fatal; but a wretch - 
ed night, I am ſure, I * call it; for 
© no woman, who came off victorious, 
vas, I believe, ever in greater dan- 
ger. One night, I ſay, having drank 
© his ſpirits high with punch, in com- 
© pany with the purſer, who was the 
only man in the ſhip he admitted to 
_ © his table, the captain ſent for me into 
© his cabbin; whither, though unwil- 
© ling, I was obliged to go. We were 
© no ſooner alone together, than he 
«© ſeized me by the hand, and, after af- 
© fronting my eais with diſcourſe which 
© ] am unable to repeat, he ſwore a 
great oath, that his paſſion was to be 
< Gdajlied with no longer, that I muſt 
not expect to treat him in the man- 


© ner to which a ſet of blockhead 


© Jandmen ſubmitted, ** None of your 
c coquette airs, therefore, with me, 
« Madam, faid he; „ for I am re- 
ct ſolved to have you this night. No 
4 ſtruggling nor ſqualling, for both 
4 vill be impertinent. The firſt man 
4 Who offers to come in here, I will 
« have his ſkin flead off at the gang- 
% way,” He then attempted to pull me 
e violently towards his bed. Ithrewmy- 
« ſelf on my knees, and with tears and 
© epireaties beſought his compaſſion ; 
© but this was, I found, to no purpoſe: I 
© then had recourſe to threats, and en- 
© deavoured to frighten him with the 
© conſequence; but neither had this, 
* though it ſeemed to ſtagger him more 
4 than the other method, ſufficient force 
eto deliver me. At laſt, a ſtratagem 
came into my head, of which my 
© perceiving him reel gave me the firſt 
4 cy I :entreated a moment's reprieve 


only; when, collecting all the ſpirits 


I could mvſter, I put on a conſtrained 
„air of gaiety, and told him, with an 
affected Jaugh, he was the rougheſt 
lover I had ever met with, and that 
I believed I was, the firſt woman he 

bad ever paid his addreſſes to. &« Ad. 
6e dreſſes,” laid he; „ d- your dreſ, 
& ſes; I want to undreſs you,” I then 
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© begged him tolet ys drink ſame punch 
© together ; for that I loved a cann as 
«© well as himſelf, and never would 
« grant the favour to any man till I had 
© drank a hearty glaſs with him. 0, 
© ſaid he, „ if that be all, you ſhall 
% have punch enough to drown your- 
&« ſelf in.” At which words he run 

© the bell, and ordered in a gallon of 


© that liquor, I was in the mean time 


© obliged to ſuffer his nauſeous kiſſes, 


© and ſome rudeneſſes which I had great 


difficulty to reitrain within moderate 
© bounds, When the punch came in, 

© he took up the bow], and drank my 
© health oftentatiouſly, in ſuch a quan- 
« tity, that it conſiderably advanced my 
© ſcheme. I followed him with bum- 
c pers as faſt as poſſible z and was my- 
* ſelf obliged to drink ſo much, that 
© at another time it would have ſtag- 
© gered my own reaſon, but at pre- 
© {ent it did not affet me. At length, 
c perceiving him very far gone, I 
watched an opportunity, and ran out 
of the cabbin, reſolving to ſeek pro- 
tection of the ſea, if I could find 
'no other: but Heaven was now 
gracioully pleaſed to relieve me; for, 
in his attempt to purſue me, he reeled 
backwards; and falling down the 
cabbin ſtairs, he diſlocated his ſhoul- 
der, and ſo bruiſed himſelf, that 1 
was not only preſerved: that night 
from any danger of my intended ra- 
viſher, but the accident threw him 
into a fever, which endangered his 
life; and whether he ever recovered 
or no, I am not certain; for, during 
his delirious fits, the eldeſt lieutenant 
commanded the ſhip. This was a 
virtuous and a brave fellow, who had 
been twenty-five years in that poſt 
without being able to obtain a ſhip, 
and had ſeen ſeveral boys, the ba- 
ſtards of noblemen, put over his 
head. One day, while the ſnip re- 
mained under his command, an Eng- 
liſh veſſel, bound to Corke, paſſed by; 
myſelf, and my friend, who had for- 
merly lain two days in irons on my 
account, went on board this ſhip, 
with the leave of the good lieutenant, 
who made vs ſuch preſents as he was 
able of proviſions; and congratulat- 
ing me on my delivery from a danger 
to which none of the ſhip's crew had 
been ſtrangers, he kindly wiſhed us 
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CRAP. VERS; 
in WHICH MRS. HEARTFREE con- 
 _ TINUES THE RELATION OF HER 
| ADVENTURES, ve ae ee 


I 


„ HE firſt evening after we were 
14 aboard this veſſel, which was 
, a brigantine, we being then at no» 


© very great diſtance from the Ma- 
4 deiras, the moſt violent ſtorm aroſe 
© from the north-weſt, in which we 
6 preſently loſt both our maſts; and, 
© indeed, death now preſented itſelf as 
© jnevitable to us-——-I need. not tell 
© my Tommy what were then my 
thoughts. Our danger was ſo great, 
that the captain of the ſhip, a pro- 
feſſed atheiſt, betook himſelf to 
prayers; and the whole crew, aban- 
doning themſelves for loſt, fell with 
the utmoſt eagerneſs. to the emptying 
a caſk of brandy, not one drop of 
which, they ſwore, ſhould be pollut- 
ed with ſalt-water..-'I obſerved here, 
my old friend diſplayed leſs courage 
than I expected from him. He ſeem- 
ed entirely ſwallowed up in deſpair.” 
But, Heaven be praiſed! ,we were 
all at laſt preſerved. The ftorm, 
after about — hours continuance, 
began to abate, and by degrees en- 


tirely ceaſed; but left us ſtill rolling 


carried us at their own pleaſure to 
the ſouth-eaſt a vaſt number of 
leagues, Our crew were all dead 
drunk with the brandy which they 
had taken ſuch care to preſerve from 
the ſea; but, indeed, had they been 
awake, their labour would have been- 
of very little ſervice, as we had loſt 
all our rigging, our brigantine be- 
ing reduced to à naked hulk only. 
In this condition we floated above 
thirty hours, till, in the midſt of a 
very dark night, we ſpied a light, 
which ſeeming to approach us, grew» 
ſo large, that our ſailors concluded 
it to be the lanthorn of a man of war; 
but when we were chearing ourſelves. 
with the hopes of our deliverance. 
© from this wretched fituation, on a 
£, ſudden, to our great concern, the 
flight entirely diſappeared, and left 
tus in a deſpair, encreaſed by the. re- 
© membrance of thoſe pleaſing ĩmagi - 
nations with which we had.entertain- 
5 ed our minds dujing-t's appearance. 
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© Thereſt of the night we paſſed in. me 
© lancholy conjectures on the light 
« which: had deſerted us, which the- 
major part of the ſailors concluded. 
© to be a meteor, In this diſtreſs we. 
© had one comfort, which was a-pley— 
© tiful ore of proviſion; this;fo ſup- 
ported the ſpirits of the ſailors; that 
they declared, had they but a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of brandy, they cared 
not whether they ſaw land for à. 
month to come: but, indeed, we were 
much nearer it than we imagined, as 
we perceived at break of day. One 
of the moſt knowing of the crew de- 
clared we were near the continent of 
Africa; but when we were within 
three leagues of it, a ſecond nioleb 
form , aroſe from the north, ſo. that 
we again gave over all hopes of ſafe-. 
. ty. This ſtorm was not quite ſo. 
© outrageous as the former, but of. 
much longer continuance, for it laſted. 
«© near three days, and drove us an im 
menſe number of leagues to the ſouth. 
We were within a league of the ſhore, 
expecting every moment our ſhip ta. 
© be dathed in pieces, when the tem 
peſt ceaſed all on a ſudden, but the 
Waves {till continued to roll like 
c mountains; and before the ſea re- 


W K 


© covered it's calm motion, our ſhip. 


© was thrown ſo near the land, that the 
captain ordered out his boat, declar-. 
ing he had ſcarce any hopes of ſav- 
ing her; and, indeed, we. had not 


Cc. quid her many minutes, before we 


« law the; juſtice of his apprehenſions; 


« for ſhe ſtruck again a rock, and im- 
© mediately ſunk. The behaviour of. 
© the ſailors on this occaſion very much 
affected me; they beheld * ſhip pe- 
c riſh with the tenderneſs of a lover or 
© a parent; they, ſpoke of her as the 
© fondeſt huſband would of his wife; 
© and many of them, who ſeemed to 
© have no tears in their compoſition, . 


© ſhed them plentifully at her ſinking. 


© The captain himſelf cried out, GO. 
« thy way, charming Molly; the ſea, 
« never devoured a lovelier morſel. If. 
% J have fifty. veſſels, I ſhall never love, 
% another like thee. . Poor (lui! I ſhall. 
© remember thee to my. dying day.“ 


Well, the boat now conveyed: us all 


© ſafe to ſhore, where we landed with. 
« very little difficulty, It was now. 
about noon, and the rays of the ſug,, 
© which deſcended almoſt perpendicular 
on our heads, were extremely fiat and 
; : © trouble» 
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© troubleſome. However, we travelled' * neſs; but I can acquit them of any 


through this extreme heat about five 


© miles over a' plain. This brought 


us to a vaſt wood, which extended it- 
© ſelf as far a#we could ſee both to the 


right and left, and ſeemed to me to 


© put an entire end to our 1 — 
Here we decreed to reſt and dine on 


© the'provifion which we had brought 


from the ſhip, of which we bad ſuf - 
© ficient for very few meals; our boat 
© being ſo overloaded with people, that 
& we had very little room for luggage 
of any kind. Our repaſt was ſalt 


6 pou broiled, which the keenneſs of 


hunger made fo delicious to my com- 
© panions, that they fed very heartil 


© upon it. As for myſelf, the fatigue 
© of my body, and the vexation of my 
© mind, had ſo thoroughly weakened 


© me; that I was atmoſt entirely de- 


e prived of appetite; and the utmoſt” 
«: dexterity of the moſt accompliſhed” 
French cook' would have been ineffee- 
6. tual, had he endeavoured to tempt me 
0 eee 1 — — 
very little a gamer by my late eſcape 
| 802 the ripeſt; by Lich I ſeemed” 
© only to have exchanged the element 
in which I was preſently to die. When 
mpany had ſufficiently, and in- 
4 deed very plentifully, feafted them- 


our co 


©. ſelves, they reſolved to enter the wood, 
© and endeavour to paſs it, in expecta- 


tion of finding ſome inhabitants, at 
© leaſt ſome proviſion. We proceeded, 
© therefore, in the following order; 
4 one man in the front, with a hatchet 
© to clear our way; and two others fol- 
6 Jowed him vrith guns, to protect the 
< reſt from wild beaſts: then walked 
© the reſt of the company; and laſt of 
« all, the captain himſelf, being armed 
_ © likewiſewith a gun, to defend us from 
©. any attack behind; in the rear, I think, 
6 you call it. And thus our whole 
c company, being fourteen in number, ſu | 4 
_ © farthef before I had reſted myſelt, 
6* without ſeeing any thing unleſs a few 
birds, and ſome very inſignificant 


«: travelled on till night overtook us, 


animals. We reſted all night under 


_ «© the covert of ſome trees; and, indeed, 
we very little wanted ſhelter at that 


« ſeaſon, the heat in the day being the 


only inclemency we had to combat 
_ 6: with'in this climate. I cannot help 
„telling you, my old friend lay till 


£- neareſt to me on the ground, and de- 


© clared he would be my protector, 
6 ſhould any of the failors offer rude - 


© ſuch attempth nor-was I ever aſfront- 
© ed by any one, more than with a 
© coarſe expreſſion, - proceeding rather 
from the roughneſs and ignorance of 


© their education, than from any aban - 


© doned principle or want of huma- 
W 
We had now proceeded very little 


day on our next days march, ven one 


of the ſailors having ſkipped nimbly up 
© ahill;with the affiftance of a ſpeak — 
© trumpet; informed us, that he ſaw a 
town à very httle way off. This 
news ſo comforted me, and gave me 
© fich ſtrength, as well as ſpirits, that, 


y with the help of my old friend and 
© another, who fuffered me to lean on 


them, I, with much difficulty, at- 
© tained the ſummit; but was fo ab- 
ſolutely overcome in climbing it, that 
© I had no longer ſufficient * | 
© ſupport my tottering limbs, and was 

© obliged to lay myſelf again on the 
ground; nor could they prevail on 


© me' to undertake deſcending'through 


a very thick wood into a plain, at the' 
end of which, indeed, appeared ſome 
© houſes, or rather hats, but at a much 
greater diſtance than the ſailor had 
aſfured us; the little way, as he had 


called it; ſeeming to me full twenty 


miles; nor was it, I believe, much 


CONTAINING INCIDENTS VERY | 


6 HE captain declared, he would, 
1 © without delay, proceed to the 
© town beſore him; in which reſo- 


© lution he was ſeconded by all tbe 


© crew ; but when J could not be per- 
© ſuaded; nor was J able to travel any 


my old friend proteſted he would not 
leave me, but would ſtay behind as 
© my guard; and, when had refreſh- 
© ed myſelf with a little repoſe, he 


© would attend me to the town, which 


© the captain promiſed he would not 
© leave before he had ſeen us. | 


_ © © They were no ſooner departed, than 


6 22 firſt thanked my protet᷑tor 

© for his care of me) I reſigned myſelf 

© to ſleep, which immediately cloſed my 

6. eyelids; and would probably tuve-ges 
| I 
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< tained me very long in his gentle do- * which I gazed on the jewels to a very 
minion, had I not been awaked with *© wrong cauſe, and endeavoured to put 
a ſqueeze by the hand by my guard; as much additional ſoftneſs into his 
*-eountenance as he was able. My 
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* 


which I at firſt thought intended to 
alarm me with the danger of ſome 
wild beaſt; but J ſoon perceived it 
aroſe from a ſofter motive, and that 
a gentle ſwain was the only wild beaſt 


e to apprehend. | 
He began now to diſcloſe his paſ- 


© ſion in the ſtrongeſt manner imagin- 
4 able, indeed with a warmth rather 
© beyond that of both my former lov- 
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ers; but as yet without any attempt 
of abſolute force. On my ſide, re- 
monſtrances were made in more bitter 
exclamations and revilings than J had 
uſed to any, that villain Wild ex- 


cepted. I told him, he was the baſeſt 


and moſt treacherous wretch alive; 
that his having cloaked his ap ve 
deſigns under the appearance of virtue 
and friendſhip, added an ineffable 
degree of horror to them; that I de- 


teſted him. of all mankind the moſt, 


and, could I be brought to yield to 
proſtitution, he ſhould be the laſt to 
enjoy the ruins of my honour. He 
ſuffered himſelf not to be provoked 
by this language, but only changed 
his method of ſolicitation from flat- 
tery to bribery. He unripped the lin- 
ing of his waiſtcoat, and pulled forth 
ſeveral jewels; theſe, he ſaid, he had 
preſerved from infinite danger to the 
happieſt purpoſe, if I could be won 


by them. I rejected them often with 
the utmoſt indignation; till at laſt, 


caſting my eye, rather by accident 
than deſign, on a diamond necklace, 
a thought like lightning ſhot through 
my mind, and, in an inſtant, I re- 
membered that this was the' very 
necklace you had fold the curſed 
count, the cauſe of all our misfor- 
tunes. The confuſion of ideas into 
which this ſurprize hurried me, pre- 
vented my m—_—_ on the, villain 
who then ſtood before me: but the 
firſt recolle&ion preſently told me, it 
could be no other than the count 
himſelf, the wicked tool of Wild's 


© barbarity, Good Heavens! what was 
© then my condition! How ſhall I de- 


ſcribe the tumult of paſſions which 


© then laboured in my breaſt! How- 


4 ove 
© him; the 


as I was happily unknown to 
leaſt ſuſpicion. on his fide 


© was altogether” impoſſible. He im- 
5. puted, therefore, the eagerneſs with 
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fears were a little quieted, and I was 
reſolved to be very liberal of pro- 
miſes, and hoped 1 » 
perſuade him of my _venality, that h 

might, without any doubt, be drawn 
in to wait the captain and erew's re- 
turn, who would, I was very certain, 
not only preſerve me from his vjo- 
lence, but ſecure the reſtoration ef 
what you had been ſo cruelly robþod 


of. But, alas! I was miſtakem.* 


Mrs. Heartfree again perceiving ſy 


toms of the utmoſt diſquietude i. Kr 


huſband's countenance, cried out, My 
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nity in his way, which he mis re: 


dear, don't you apprehend any harm. 
—But, to deliver you as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible from your anxiety—When he 
perceived I declined the warmthf of 
his addreſſes, he begged me to con- 
ſider; he changed at once the tone of 
his features, and, in a very different 
voice from what he had hitherto af. 
feed, he ſwore I ſhould not deceive 
him as J had the captain; that For- 
tune had kindly thrown an appoft 


ſolved not fooliſhly to loſe; and con- 
cluded with a violent oath, that he 
was determined to enjoy me that mo- 
ment, and therefore I knew the con- 
ſequence of reſiſtance. He then caught 
me in his arms, and began ſuch rude 
attempts, that I ſcreamed out with 
all the force I could, though I had ſo 
little hopes of being reſcued, when 
there ſuddenly ruſhed forth from a 
thicket a creature, which, at his firſt 
appearance, and in the hurry of ſpi= 


'rits I then was, I did not take for a 
man; but, indeed, had he been the 


fierceſt-of wild beaſts, I ſhould have 
rejoiced at his devouring us both. I 
ſcarce perceived he had a muſquet in 
his hand, before he ſtruck my raviſher 
ſuch a blow with it, that he felled 
him at my feet. He then advanced 
with a gentle air towards me, and 
told me in French, he was extreme» 
ly glad he had been luckily pre- 
ſent to my aſſiſtance, He was naked, 


except his middle and his feet, if I 
can call a body ſo which was covered 


with hair almoſt equal to any beaſt 


whatever. Indeed, his appearance 
© was ſo horrid in my eye 
6 friend{hip he had "ns me, as 


eyes, - that the 
well 
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' © conceived from his figure. T believe 


© as His courteous behaviour, could 


© not entirely remove the dread I had 
6 he ſaw this very viſibly; for he begpẽd 
me not to be frightened, ſince, hat- 
< ever der d 

< I ſhould have reaſon to thank Heaven 


for meeting him; at whoſe hands I 


<4 


< might aſſure myſelf of the utmoſt ci- 


< vility-and protection. In the midit 
©. of all this conſternation, I had ſpirits 
© enough to take up the caſket of jewels, 
« which the villain, in falling, had 
AHropped out of his hands, and con- 


© veyed it into my pocket. My deli- 
| 12 telling me that I ſeemed ex- 


tremely weak and faint, deſired me to 
© refreſh myſelf at his little hut, which, 
4 he ſaid, was hard by. If his de- 
© meanour had been leſs kind and 
*. obliging, my deſperate ſituation muſt 
have lent me confidence; for ſure the 
© alternative could not be doubtful, 
* whether I ſhould rather truſt this 
4 man, he, notwithſtanding his ſavage 
4 outſide, expreſſed ſo much devotion 
to ſerve me, which at leaſt I was not 
© gertain of the falſhood of, or ſhould 
« abide with one whom I ſo perfectly 
+ well knew to be an accompliſhed vil- 
© lain. I, therefore, committed myſelf 


to his guidance, though with tears in 
my eyes, and begged him to have 


compaſſion on my innocence, which 
was abſolutely in his power. He 
faid, the treatment he had been wit- 
neſs of, which, he ſuppoſed, was from 
one who had broken his truſt towards 
me, ſufficiently juſtified my ſuſpi- 
cion; but begged me to dry my eyes, 
and he would foon convince me, that 
I was with a man of different ſenti- 
ments. The kind accents which ac- 
companied theſe words gave me ſome 
comfotz, which was affifted by the 
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cident ſo ſtrongly ſavouring of the 
diſpoſition of Providence in my fa- 
vour. | 7 

We left the villain weltering in 
his blood, though beginning to re- 
cover a little motion, and walked to- 
* pether-to his hut, or rather cave, for 
s jt was under ground, on the fide of a 
hill; the ſituation was very pleaſant, 
tand, from it's mouth, we overlooked 
s a large plain, and the town I had be- 
fore ſeen. As ſoon as I entered it, 
© he defired me to fit down on a bench 
of earth, which ſerved him for chairs, 


brought me thither, - 


© had occaſion for it. 


and an interceder for him. 
© he had exchanged a watch with the 


repoſſeſſion of our jewels, by an ac- 


© whom, notwithſtandir 


© and then laid before me ſome fruits, 
© the wild product of that country, one 


or two of which had an excellent 


„flavour. He likewiſe produced ſome 
© baked fleſh, a littlexeſembling that of 
« veniſon. He then brought forth a 
© bottle of brandy, which, he ſaid, had 
© remained with him ever ſince his ſets 
« tling there, now above thirty years; 
during all which time he had never 
opened it, his only liquor being wa- 
ter; that he had reſerved this bottle 
as à cordial in ſickneſs; but, he 
thanked Heaven, he had never yet 
| He then ac- 
© quainted me that he was a hermit, 


K WW a a 


© that had been formerly caſt away on 


© that coaſt, with his wife, whom he 
© dearly loved, but could not preſerve 


© from periſhing; on which account he 


© had reſolved never to return to France, 


which was his native country, but to 


devote himſelf to prayer, and a holy 


life, placing all his hopes in the 


© bleſſed expectation of meeting that 
© dear woman again in Heaven, where, 
6, he was convinced, ſhe was now a ſaint, 
He ſaid, 


© king of that country, whom he de- 
© ſcribedto be a very juſt and good man, 
© foragun, ſome powder, ſhot, and ball, 

© with which he ſometimes provided 
© himſelf food, but more generally 

© uſed it in defending himſelf againſt 
* wild beaſts; ſo that his diet was chiefly 
© of the vegetable kind. He told me 
© many more circumſtances, which I 
© may relate to you hereafter: but, to 
© be as conciſe as poſſible at prefent, 


che at length greatly comforted me, 


© by promiſing to conduct me to a ſea- 
port, where I might have an oppor- 
* tunity to meet with ſome veſſels traf- 
« ficking for ſlaves; and whenceI might 


once more commit myſelf to that ele- 


© ment, which, though I had already 
«© ſuffered ſo much on it, I muſt again 
« truſt, to put me in poſſeſſion of all I 
© loved, | | 3 

© The character he gave me of the 
© inhabitants of the town we ſaw below 
us, and of their king, made me de- 


ſirous of being conducted enraged 


« eſpecially as I very much wiſhed, 

« ſee the captain and ſailors, who had 
© behaved very kindly to me, and with 
all the civil 
behaviour of the hermit, I was rather 


caſier in my mind, than alone with 


« this 
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© this ſingle man; but he diſſuaded me 
greatly from attempting ſuch a walk, 


1 
a better idea of the noiſe which now 
aroſe, than by deſiring him to imagine 


5 till I had recreated my ſpirits with I had the hundred tongues the poet once 


© reſt, deſiring me to repoſe myſelf on 
his couch or bank, ſaying, that he 
_ 6. himſelf would retire without the cave, 

© where he whold remain as my 
| , ere J accepted this kind propo- 


: but it was long before I could 
© procure--any ſlumber: however, at 


length wearineſs prevailed! over my 


© tears, and I enjoyed ſeveral. hours 


c fleep. When I awaked, I found my 
« faithful centinel on his poſt, aud 
© ready at my ſummons. This beha- 
© yiour- infuſed ſome confidence into 
me, and I now repeated my requeſt, 
* © that he would go with me to the town 
© below; but he anſwered, it would be 
better adviſed to take ſome repaſt be- 
c fore I undertook the journey, which 
£ I ſhould find much longer than it ap- 
peared. I conſented, and he ſet forth 
a greater variety of fruits than before, 

of which I eat very plentifully. My 

collation being ended, I renewed the 

mention of my walk; but he ſtill per- 

ſiſted in diſſuading me, telling me, 

that I was not yet ſtrong enough; 
that I could no where repoſe myſelf 

with greater ſafety than in his cave; 

and that, for his part, he could have 

no greater happineſs than that of at- 

tending me; adding, with a ſigh, it 

was a happineſs he ſhould envy any 

other more than all the gifts of for- 

tune. Vou may imagine I began 

now to entertain ſuſpicions; but he 

preſently removed all doubt, by 
throwing himſelf at my feet, and ex - 

preſſing the warmeſt paſſion for me. 

I ſhould have now ſunk with deſpair, 

had he net accompanied theſe profeſ- 

ſions with the moſt vehement proteſta- 

tions, that he would never offer me 

any other force but that of entreaty; 

and that he would rather die the moſt 
cruel death by my coldneſs, than gain 

the higheſt bliſs by becoming the oc- 

caſion of a,tear of ſorrow to theſe 

bright eyes, which, he ſaid, were ſtars, 

under whoſe benign influence alone 

© he could enjoy, or, indeed, ſuffer life. 
She was repeating many more compli- 
ments he made her, when a horrid up- 
roar, which alarmed the whole Gate, 

| yore ſtop to her [narration at preſent. 
t 13 impoſſible for me to give the reader 
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wy e ® The dezinning of this ſpeech is loſt. 


"wiſhed for, and was vociferating from 


them all at once, by hallooing, ſcold- 
ing, crying, ſwearing, bellowing, and, 
in ſhort, by every different articulation 
which is within the ſcope of the humari 
organ, „ Sn PUB SEP 4 
4 HORRIBLE UPROAR IN THE. 
I PR eee 


RET however great an idea the 
reader may hence conceive of this 
uproar, he will think the occaſion more 
than adequate to it, when he is in- 
formed, that our hero (I bluſh to name 
it) had diſcovered an injury done to his 
honour, and that in the tendereſt point 
n a word, reader, (for thou muſt 
know it, though it give thee the greateſt 
horror imaginable) he had caught Fire- 
blood in the arms of his lovely Læ- 


As the generous bull, who, having 
long depaſtured among a number of 
cows, and thence contracted an opinion 
that theſe cows are all his own pro- 


perty, if he beholds another bull be- 


ſtride a cow within his walks, he roars 
aloud, and threatens inſtant vengeance 
with his horns, till the whole pariſh are 
alarmed with his bellowing z not with 
leſs noiſe, nor leſs dreadful menaces, 
did the fury of Wild. burſt forth, and 
terrify the whole Gate. Long time did 
rage render his voice inarticulate to the 
hearer; as when, at a viſiting day, fif- 
teen or ſixteen, or perhaps twice as 
many females; of delicate but ſhrill 
pipes, ejaculate all at once on different 
ſubjects, all is ſound only, the harmony 
entirely melodious, indeed, but conveys 
no idea to our ears; but at length, 
when reaſon began to get the beiter of 
his paſſion, which latter being deſerted 
by bis breath, began a little to retreat, 
the following accents leaped over the 
hedge of his teeth, or rather the ditch . 
of his gums, whence thoſe+hedgeſtakes 
had long fince by a, pattin been dif- 


plnced in battle with an Amazon of 


rury. ay © ttt BN ey, 
Man of honour! doth this 


[Be | 112 


Mz become 


* 


become a friend ? Could 1 have ex- 
pected ſuch a breach of all the laws 


taught to walk in it's paths? Hadſt 
thou choſen any other way to injure 
my confidence, I could have forgiven 
itz but this is a ſab in thetendereſt part, 
a wound never to be healed, an injury 
never to be repaired for it is not only 
the loſs of an agreeable companion, of 
the affection of a wife dearer to my foul 
than life itſelf, it is not this loſs alone 
I lament: this loſs is accompanied with 
« diſgrace, and with diſhonour. The 
« blood of the Wilds, which hath run 
« with ſuch uninterrupted purity through 


An a W O ac ca > «@ &@ « © 


© fo many generations, this blood is 


© fouled, is contaminated: hence flow 


my tears, henceariſes my grief. This 


a „% „ „ „ „„ 035 „„ OD 


is the injury never to be redreſſed, nor 


© ever to be with honour fofgiven.'— 
My —— in a band- box, anſwered 
Fireblood; here is a noiſe about your 


* honour: if the miſchief done to your 


blood be all you complain of, I am 
E ſure you complain of nothing; for 


my blood is as good as yours.'— You, 


4 have. no conception,' replied Wild, 
* of the tenderneſs of honour; you 
* know not how nice and delicate it is 
© in both ſexes ; ſo delicate, that the 


© leaſt breath of air which rudely blows 
on it, deſtroys it.— I will prove 


from your own words, ſays Fire- 
blood, I have not wronged your ho- 
nour. 
that the honour of a man conſiſted in 
receiving no affront from his own ſex, 


kindneſs from ours. Now, Sir, if I 


not every thing, cried Wild, of the 
wife belong to the huſband ? A mar- 
ried man, therefore, hath his wife's 
* honour as well as his own; and by 
injuring hers, you injure his. How 
eruelly you have hurt me in this ten- 


Gate knows it, and the' world ſhall. 


by prong with her; and as for you, 
expect to hear of me in Weſtminſter 
Hall, the modern method of repair- 
ing theſe breaches, and of reſenting 
this affront.— D=——rr your eyes, 
cries Fireblood, © I fear you not, nor 


Ks do I believe a word you ſay. 


* 


. 


of henour from thee, whom TI had 


Have you not often told me, 


and that of a woman in receiving no 


have given you no affront, how have 
I injured your honour?'—* But doth 


der part, I need not repeat; the whole 


I will apply to Doctors Commons for 
wy redreſs againſt her. I will ſhake 
off as much of my diſhonour as I can 
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« Nay, if you affront me perſonally,” 
a Wild, another ſort of reſentment 
61s prefcribed.* At which words, ad- 
vaneing to Fireblood, he preſented him 
with a box on the ear, which the youth 
immediately returned and now our 
hero and his friend fell to boxing, 
though with ſome difficulty, both bein 
incumbered with the chains which they 
wore between their legs: à few blows 
paſſed on both ſides, before the gentle- 
men, who ſtood by, ſtepped in and part - 
ed the combatants; and now both par- 
ties having whiſpered each other, that, 
if they out- lived the enſuing ſeſſions, 
and eſcaped the tree, the one ſhould 
give and the other ſhould receive fatis- 
action in ſingle combat, they ſeparat- 
ed, and the Gate ſoon recovered it's for- 
mer tranquillity, 1! 
Mrs. Heartfree was then deſired, by 
the juſtice and her huſband both, to 
conclude her ftory, which ſhe did in 
the words of the next chapter. 


CHAP: . 


THE CONCLUSION OF MRS. HEART - 
_ FREE'S ADVENTURES. . 

* F FI miſtake not, I was interrupted 
« juſt as IJ was beginning to re- 

« peat ſome of the compliments made 
© me by the hermit.'—" Juſtas you had 
© finiſhed them, I believe, Madam, 
faid the juſtice. © Very well, Sir, 
6 {aid ſhe, 4 I am ſure I have no plea- 
C ſure1n the repetition,” He conclud- 


© ed, then, with telling me, though I 


© was, in his eyes, the moſt charming 
Woman in the world, and might 
© tempt a ſaint to abandon the ways of 
holineſs, yet my beauty inſpired him 
with a much tenderer affection to- 
wards me, than to purchaſe any ſa- 
tisfaction of his own deſires with my 
miſery z if, therefore, J could be ſo 
cruel to him, to reje& his honeſt and 
fincere addreſs, nor eould ſubmit to a 
ſolitary life with one, who would en - 
deavour, by all poſſible means, to 
make me happy, F had no force to 
dread; for that I was as much at my 
liberty as if I was in France, or Eng- 
land, or any other free country. I 
© repulſed him with the ſame civility 
s with! which he advanced; and told 
© him, that as he profeſſed great regard 


© to religion, I was convinced he would 


6 ceaſe. from M1 farther ſolicitation, 
| e 9 2 whey 
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0 when I informed him, that if I had no 


gi 


© ed, He pointed to the place where 


© would-not admit of my hearing him on... © were welcome to that, and whatever 


this ſubjeR, for that I was married. He 
6. ſtarted a little at that word, and was 
for ſome time ſilent; but at length 
© recovering himſelf, he began to urge 
s the uncertainty of my huſband's be- 
© ing alive, and the probability of the 
6 contrary: he then ſpoke of marriage 
© as of a civil policy only; on which 
head he urged many arguments not 
© worth repeating; and was growing ſo 
very eager and importunate, that I 
© know not whither his paſſion might 
© have hurried him, had not three of 
< the ſailors, well armed, appeared at 
£ that inſtant in fight of the cave. I no 
© ſooner ſaw them, than, exulting with 
the utmoſt inward joy, I told him my 
© companions were come for me, and 
© that I muſt now take my leave of him; 
_ © affuring him, that I would always 
remember, with the moſt grateful ac- 
© knowledgment, the favours I had re- 
© ceived at his hands. He fetched a very 
6 heavy ſigh, and, ſqueezing me tender]: 
© by the hand, he ſaluted my lips wit 
© x little more eagerneſs than the Euro- 
s pean ſalutations admit of; and told 
© me, he ſhould Iikewiſe remember my 
© arrival at his cave to the laſt day of 
© his lifez adding, O that he could 
© there ſpend the whole in the com- 
© pany of -one, whoſe bright eyes had 
© kindled=—! But I know you will 
think, Sir, that we women love to 
C the compliments made us; I 
« will, therefore, omit them. In a 
« word, the ſailors being now arrived, 
I quitted him, with ſome compaſſion 
_ © for the reluctance with which he part- 
© ed from me, and went forward with 
E my companions. _ h 
We had: proceeded but a very few 
© paces, before one of the ſailors ſaid to 
© his comrades, „D- n me, Jack, 
% who knows whether yon fellow hath 
« not-fome good flip in his cave?“ I 
« innocently anſwered, the poor wretch 
* had only one bottle. of — 
% Hath he ſo?” cries the ſailor: Fore 
46 George we will taſte it;“ and, ſo ſay- 
© ing, they immediately returned back, 
and myſelf with them. We found 
© the poor man proſtrate on the ground, 
© exprefling all the ſymptoms of mi- 
* ſery and lamentation. I told him in 
© Prench' (for the ſailors could not 


peak that language) what they want. 


Uſe he had; and added, he eared not 
« if they took his life alſo. The ſail- 
© ors ſearched the whole cave, Where 
© finding nothing more which they 
* deemed worth their taking, they walk- 
* ed off with the bottle; and imme- 
„ diately emptying it, without offering 
me a drop, they proceeded with me 
© towards the town, es 3 
In our way Jobſerved one whiſper 
„to another, while he kept his eye 
© ſtedfaſtly fixed on me. This gave 
me ſome uneaſineſs ;' but the otfier 
* anſwered : No, d—n'me, the ca - 
© tain will never forgive us. Befides, 
«we 1 of it among the black 
„omen; and, in my mind, one co- 
4 Jour is as good as ànother.“ This 
was enough to give me violent appte- 
© henfſtons ; hut I heard no more of that 
© kind til] we came to the town, Where, 
in about fix hours, I arrived in 
© ſafety. A Odo IN 
As ſoon as I came to the captain, 


_ © heenquired what was become of my 
friend, meaning the villainons count. 


© When he was informed by me of what 


_ © had happened, he wiſhed me heartily 


© joy of my delivery, and, expreſſing 
C Ne mel e | ſuch baſe. 
6 nefs, ſwore, if ever he met him, he 
* would cut his throat; but, indeed, 
ve both concluded, that he trad died 
© of the blow which the hermit had 
© given him. rata e Ana, 

I was now introduced to the chief 
© magiſtrate of this country, who was 
5 deſirous of ſeeing me. I will give you 
© a ſhort defcription of him: he was 
© choſen (as is the cuſtom there) for his 
© ſuperior bravery and' wiſdom. His 
© power is entirely abſolute during it's 
© continuance ; but, on the firſt devi- 
© ation from equity and juſtice, he is 
© liable to be depoled, and puniſhed by 
© the people; the elders of whom, once 
a year, aſſemble, to examine into his 


conduct. Beſides the danger which 


6 theſe examinations, which are very 
© ftrit, expoſe him to, his office is of 
© (uch care and trouble, that nothin 
© but that reſtleſs love of power, fo 
© predominant in the mind of man, 
© could make it the object of deſire ; 
© for he is, indeed, the only ſlave of all 
© the natives of this country. He is 
© obliged, in time of peace, to hear the 
« complaint 


92 
© complaint of every perfon in his do- 
© minions, and to render him juſtice. 


For which purpoſe every one may de- 
© mand an audience of him, unleſs dur- 


ing the hour which he is allowed for 
6 dinner; when he fits alone at the 
© table, and is attended, in the molt 
« publick manner, with more than Eu- 
ropean ceremony. This 1s done to 
create an awe and reſpect towards him 
in the eye of the vulgar ; but leſt it 
ſhould elevate him too N in his 
own opinion, in order to his humili- 


ation, he receives every evening in pri - 


vate, from a kind of beadle, a gentle 
kick on his poſteriors; beſides which, 


he wears a ring in his noſe, ſome- 


4 

4 

bu 

4 

. 

. 

« 

c 

« 

4 what reſembling that we ring our 

© pigs with, and a chain round his 

neck, not unlike that worn by our 

« aldermen; both which, I ſuppoſe, te 

© be emblematical, but heard not the 

c reaſons of either aſſigned. There are 
many more particularities among theſe 

6 people, which, when I have an op- 

© portunity, I may relate to you. The 

© ſecond day after my return from court, 

© one of his officers, whom they call 

4 

„ 

4 

8 

4 

* 

& 

4 

« 

« 

* 

« 


Schach Pimpach, waited upon me, 


and by a French interpreter who 
lives here, informed me, that the 
chief magiſtrate liked my perſon, and 


offered me an immenſe preſent, if I 
would ſuffer him to enjoy it (this is, 


it ſeems, their common form of mak- 
ing love.) I rejected the preſent, 
and never heard any farther ſolicita- 
tion ; for, as it is no ſhame for women 
here to conſent at the firſt propoſal, ſo 
they never receive a ſecond. 
C 7 had reſided in this town a week, 
when the captain informed me, that 


a number of ſlaves, who had been 


taken captives in war, were to be 
guarded to the ſea- ſide, where they 
were to be ſold to the merchants Who 


traded in them to America; that if I 


might aſſure myſelf of finding a paſſage 
to America, and thence to England; 
acquainting me at the ſame time, that 
he himſelf intended to go with them. I 
readily agreed to accompany him. 'The 
chief, being advertiſed of our deſigns, 
« ſent for us both to court, and, with- 
« out mentioning a word of love to me, 
having preſented me with a very rich 
« jewe], of leſs value, he ſaid, than my 
_ © chaſtity, took a very civil leave, re- 
6 commending me to the care of Hea- 


A 
* 
. 
o 
* 
„ 
« would embrace this opportunity, I 
0 
C 
E 
« 
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ven, and ordering us a large ſupply 
of proviſions for our journey. 
We were provided with mules for 
© ourſelves, and what we carried with 
© us; and, in nine days, reached the 
« ſea-ſhore, where we found an Engliſh 
© veſlcl ready to receive both us and the 
© {flaves. We went aboard it, and ſail» 
© ed the next day with a fair wind. for 

New - England, where I hoped to get 
an immediate paſſage to the Old: 
© but Providence was kinder than my 
c expeCtationz for the third day after 
< we were at ſea, we met an Engliſh 
© man of war, homeward bound; the 
© captain of it was a very good-natured 
© man, and agreed to take me on board. 
© I accordingly took my leave of my 
© old friend the maſter of the ſhip. 
* 
© 
« 
* 
4 
* 
4 
() 
4 
c 
c 
* 
. 
o 
4 
c 


wrecked veſſel, who went on to New 
© England, whence he intended to paſs 
to Jamaica, where his owners lived, 
I was now treated with great civility, 
had a little cabbin aſſigned me, and 
dined every day at the captain's table, 
who was, indeed, a very gallant man, 
© and, at firſt, made me a tender of his 
affections; but, when he found me 
reſolutely bent to preſerve myſelf pure 
and entire for the beſt of huſbands, 
he grew cooler in his addreſſes, and 
ſoon behaved in a manner very pleaſ- 
ing to me, regarding my ſex only ſe 
far as to pay me a deference, which 
is very agreeable to us all. | 
To conclude my ſtory ; I met with no 
© adventure in this paſſage at all worth 
« relating, till my landing at Graveſ- 
© end, whence the captain brought me 
© jn his own boat to the Tower, Ina 
ſhort hour after my arrival, we had 
© that meeting, which, however dread- 
ful at firſt, will, I now hope, by the 
good offices of the beſt of men, whom 
© Heaven for: ever bleſs, end in our 


perfect r. and be a ſtrong in- 


6 ſtance of what I am perſuaded is the 

« ſureſt truth, that Providence will, 
« ſooner or later, procure the felicity of 
s the Virtuous and innocent. 
Mrs. Heartfree thus ended her ſpeech, 
having before delivered to her huſband 


the jewels which the count had robbed 


him of, and that preſented her by the 
African chief, which laſt was of im- 
menſe value. The good magiſtrate was 
ſenſibly touched at her narrative, as 
well on the conſideration of the ſutfer= 
ings ſhe had herſelf undergone, as far 


thoſe of her huſband, which he had * 


ſelf been innocently the inſtrument of 
bringing upon him. That worthy man, 
however, much rejoiced in what he had 
already done for his reſervation, and 
promiſed to labour, with his utmoſt in- 
tereſt and induſtry, to procure the ab- 
ſolute pardon, rather of his ſentence 
than of his guilt; which he now plain- 
ly ditcovered was a barbarous and falſe 
imputation. 5 3 : 


CHAP. XII. 


THE HISTORY RETURNS TO THE 
_ ..CONTEMPLATION OF GREAT- 
NESS. | 


UT we have already, perhaps, de- 

D tained our reader too long, in this 
relation, from the conſideration of our 
hero, who daily gave the moſt exalted 
proofs of greatneſs, in cajoling the pr:gs, 
and in exactions on the debtors ; which 
Jatter now grew ſo great, 2. e. corrupted 
in their morals, that they ſpoke with the 
utmoſt contempt of what the vulgar call 
bonefly. The greateſt character among 
them was that of a picł- pocket, or, in 
truer language, a file; and the only cen- 
ſure was want of dexterity. As to virtue, 
goodneſs, and ſuch like, they were the 
objects of mirth and deriſion, and all 
Newgate was a compleat collection of 
| Tien every man being deſirous to pick 
is neighbour's pocket, and every one 
was as ſenſible that his neighbour was 
as ready to pick his; ſo that (which is 
almoſt incredible) as great roguery was 
daily committed within the w 
| Newgate as without. Bf 
The glory reſulting from theſe ac- 
tions of Wild probably animated the 
envy of his enemies againſt him. The 
day of his trial now approached; for 
which, as Socrates did, he 13 
himſelf; but not weakly and fooliſhly, 
like that philoſopher, with patience and 
reſignation, but with a good number of 
falſe witneſſes. However, as ſucceſs 
is not always proportioned to the wiſ- 
dom of him who endeavours to attain 
it, ſo are we more ſorry than aſhamed 
to relate, that our hero was, notwith- 
ſtanding his utmoſt caution and pru- 
dence, convicted, and ſentenced to a 
death wbich, when we conſider not 
only the great men who have ſuffered it, 
but the much larger number of thoſe 
whole. higheſt honour it hath been to 
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merit it, we cannot call otherwiſe than 
honourable, Indeed, thoſe who have 
unluckily miſſed it, ſeem all their days 
to have laboured in vain to attain an 
end, which Fortune, for reaſons only 
known to herſelf, hath thought proper 
to deny them. Without any farther 
preface, then, our hero was ſentenced 
to be hanged by the neck: but what- 
ever was to be now his fate, he might 


_ conſole himſelf that he had perpetrated 


what | 


sec judicis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas. 


For my own part, I confeſs, I look on 

this death of hanging to be as proper 
for a hero as any other; and I ſolemnly 
declare, that had Alexander the Great 
been hanged, it would not in the leaſt 
have diminiſhed my reſpe@ to his me- 
mory. Provided a hero in his life doth 
but execute a ſufficient quantity of 
miſchief z provided he be but well and 
heartily curſed by the widow, the or- 
phan, the poor, and the oppreſſed, (the 
ſole rewards, as many authors have 


bitterly lamented both in proſe and 


verſe, of greatneſs, i. e. prippiſm) 1 
think it Kc little of oY A 
death be, whether it be by the axe, the 
halter, or the ſword. Such names 
will be always ſure of living to poſterity, 
and of enjoying that fame which they 
ſo gloriouſly and eagerly coveted ; for, 


according to a GREAT dramatick poet, 


Fame 
Not more ſurvives from good thanevildeeds. 
Th' aſpiring youth that fir d th' Epheſian 
© dome, | . 
© Outlivesin famethe pious fool who rais'dit.* 


Our hero now ſuſpected that the ma- 
lice of his enemies would overpower 
him. He, therefore, betook himſelf to 
that true ſupport of greatneſs in afflic- 
tion, a bottle; by means of which he 
was enabled to curſe, and ſwear, and 
bully, and brave his fate. Other com- 
fort, indeed, he had not much, for not 
a ſingle friend ever came near him. 
His wife, whoſe trial was deferred to 
the next ſefſions, viſited him but once, 
when ſhe plagued, tormented, and up- 
braided him ſo cruelly, that he forbid 
the keeper ever to admit her again, 

The Ordinary of Newgate had fre- 
quent conferences with him; and greatly 

-_ _ would 
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would it embelliſh our biſtory, could 
we record all which that good man de- 


Iivered on theſe occaſions; but unhap- 


pily we could procure only the ſubſtance 
of a ſingle conference, which was taken 
down in ſhort- hand by one who over- 
heard it. We ſhall tranſcribe it, there- 


fore, exactly in the ſame form and words 
| we received it; nor can we help re- 


garding it as one of the moſt curious 


pom which either ancient or modern 
hiſtory hath recorded. : 5 


CHAP, XIIL 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE ORDI- 


NARY OF NEWGATE AND MR. 


JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT; 


IN WHICH THE SUBJECTS OF 


DEATH, , IMMORTALITY, AND 
OTHER GRAVE MATTERS, ARE 


' VERY LEARNEDLY HANDLED BY 


THE FORMER, 


ORDINARY. 


"Y 0.0 D-morrow to you, Sir; I hope 


vou reſted well laſt night. 8 
JONATHAN. D n'd ill, Sir. I 
dreamt fo confoundedly of hanging, 


that it diſturbed my ſleep. 


ORDINARY. Fie upon it; you 


ſhould be more reſigned, I wiſh you 
would make a little better uſe of thoſe 
inſtructions which I have endeavoured 


to inculcate into you, and particularly 
Jaſt * Sunday, and from theſe words, 


Thoſe wha do evil ſhall go into ever- 


lafling fire, prepared for the dewil. and 
his anzels, 1 undertook to ſhew you, 
firſt, what is meant by EVERLASTING 


FIRE; and, ſecondly, who were THE 


DEVIE AND HIS ANGELS. I then 
proceeited to draw ſome inferences from 
the whole“; in which JI am mightily 
deceived, if I did not convince you, that 
vou yourſelf was one of thoſe: AN- 
GELS ; and, conſequently, muſt expect 
EVERLASTING FIRE to be your por- 
tion in the other world. ? 


JONATHAN, Faith, Doctor, I re- 


member very. little of your inferences z 
for 1 fell afleep-ſoon after your naming 
vour text: but did you preach this doc- 
trine then, or do you repeat it now, 
in order to comfort me? N 


i 


* He pronounced this word nu, and perhaps would have ſpelt it * 
+ This part was fo blotted, that it was illetzible. e eee, 


ORDIX AR Y. I do it, in order t 
bring you to a true ſenſe of your mani- 
fold {ins ; and, by that means, to in- 
duce you to repentance, Indeed, had 


I the eloquence of, Cicero, or of Tully, 


it would not be ſufficient to deſcribe the 
ains of Hell, or the joys of Heaven. 
he utmoſt that we are taught is, that 
ear. hath not beard, nor can heart con- 
ceide. Who then would, for the: pi. 
tiful conſideration of the riches and 
pleaſures of this world, forfeit ſuch in- 
eſtimable happineſs !' ſuch joys | ſuch. 
pleaſures ! ſuch delights! or who would 
run the venture of tuch miſery, which, 
but to think on, ſhacks the human un- 
derſtanding! Who, in his ſenſes, then, 
would prefer the latter to the former? 
JONATHAN. Ay, who indeed! I 


. aſſure you, doctor, I had much rather 


be happy than miſerable. But * * 
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JONATHAN, * * * If once 

convinced * x „ # „ „„ #* * 

„5 * no man „ 
R * lives of S · W * 
*® #, #. * * * hereas 


| ſure the clergy * 5 opportunity . | 


* * better informed * #* 
*. * * all manner of vice“ „ *® 
0 IR. | | 
ORDINARY. * are-* Atheiſt, * #. 
Deiſt * * Ari * * cinian* * hanged 
* * burnt * oiled * oaſted 
Dev. * his an * * ell fire * * 
ternal da * ** tion. | 5 
JONATHAN. You * * toe 
frighten me out of my wits ; but the 


; good 


r 
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od *® * is, I doubt not, more mer- 
ciful than his wicked * * If I ſhould 
believe all you ſay, I am ſure I ſhould 
die in inexpreſſible horror. 3 
ORDINARY, Deſpair is finful, 


You ſhould place your hopes in repen- 


tance and grace; and though it is moſt 


true, that you are in danger of the judg- 
ment, yet there is ſtill room for mercy; 


and no man, unleſs excommunicated, is 


abſolutely without hopes of a reprieve. 

JONATHAN. I am not without hopes 
of a reprieve from the cheat yet: I have 
pretty good intereſt ; but if I cannot 
obtain it, you ſhall not frighten me' 
out of my courage, I will not die like 
n me, what is death? 
It is nothing but to be with Platos and 


2 pimp. D 


with Czſars, as the poet ſays, and all 


the other great heroes of antiquity« 6 
„„ — „ „ „ „ * 4 * 


- 


ORDINARY. Ay, all this is very 
true; but life is ſweet for all that; and 
I had rather live to 8 go 


into the company of any ſuch heathens, 
Who are, I doubt not, in Hell, with 
the devil and his angels; and, as little 
as you ſeem to apprehend it, you may 
find yourſelf there before you expect it. 
Where, then, will be your tauntings 
and your vauntings, your boaſtings and 
your braggings? You will then be rea- 
dy to give more for a drop of water 
than you ever gave for a bottle of 
wine: | m5 | 
JONATHAN. Faith, doctor, well 
minded. What ſay you to a bottle of 
wine? - K he 
ORDINARY. I will drink no wine 
with an Atheiſt. I ſhould expect the 


devil to make a third in ſuch company; 


for, ſince he knows you are his, he 
may be impatient to have his due. 
 . JONATHAN. It is your buſineſs to 
drink with the wicked, in order to 
amend them. The. 
ORDINARY. I deſpair of it; and ſo 
I conſign you over to the devil, who is 
ready to receive you. | | 
JONATHAN. You are more unmer- 
ciful to me than the judge, doctor. He 
recommended my ſoul to Heaven; and 
it is your office to ſhew me the way 
thather. | "s 2 y 
ORDINARY, No: the gates are bar- 
red againſt all revilers of the clergy. 
- JONATHAN. Irevile only the wick - 
ed anes, if any ſuch are; which can- 


punch n. on the table. 


ON 
not affect you, who, if men were pre- 


ferred in the church by merit only, 
would have long ſince been a biſhop. . 


Indeed, it might raiſe any good man's 


indignation to obſerve one of your, vaſt 
learning and abilities obliged" to exert 
them in ſo low a ſphere, When ſo many - 
of your inferiors wallow in wealth and 
preferment, | E347 0! 

' ORDINARY, Why, it muſt be eon- 
felled, there are bad men in all orders z 
but you ſhould not cenſure too gene- 
rally. I muſt own, I might have ex- 

ed higher promotion; but I have 
earned patience and reſignation z and 
I would adyiſe you to the ſame temper 
of mind; which, if you can attain, 1 
know you will find mercy z nay, I do 
now promiſe you, you will. It is true, 
you are a ſinner; but your crimes are 


not of the blackeſt dye: you are no 


murderer, nor guilty of ſacrilege. And. 
if you are guilty of theft, you make 
ſome atonement by ſuffering for it, 
which many others do not. Happy is 
it, indeed, for thoſe few, who are detect- 
ed in their fins, and brought to exem+ 
= puniſhment for them in this world. 
So far, therefore, from repining at your 
fate when you come to the tree, you 
ſhould exult and rejoice in it; and, to 
ſay the truth, I queſtion whether, to a 
wiſe man, the cataſtrophe of many of 
thoſe who die by a halter, is not more 
to be envied than pitied. Nothing is 
ſo ſinful as ſin, and murder is the great- 
eſt of all ſins; it follows, that whoever 
commits murder is happy in ſuffering 
fer it: if, therefore, a man who com 
mits murder is ſo happy in dying for 
it, how much better muſt it be for you, 
who have committed a leſs crime? 
JONATHAN. All this is very true; 
but let us take a bottle of wine to cheer 
our ſpirits. - | Toy 8 
ORDINARY, Why wine? Let me 
tell you, Mr. Wild, there is nothing 
ſo deceitful as the ſpirits given us by 
wine. If you muſt drink, let us have 
a bowl of punch; a liquor I the rather 
prefer, as it is no where ſpoken againſt 
in e e 3 and as it is more whole; 
ſome for tbe gravel, a diſtemper with 
which I am grievouſly affliẽtet. 
* JONATHAN, (having called for a 


_ bowl) I aſk your pardon, doctor; I 


ſhould have remembered that. punch 
was your favourite liquor. I think you 
never taſte wine while there is any 


nb 


* — 


N 


vou. 
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ORDINARY. TI confeſs, I look on 
punch to be the more eligible hquor, 
as well for the realons I have before 
mentioned, as likewiſe for one other 
cauſe, viz. it is the propereſt for a 
DRAUGHT., Iowa, I took it a little 
unkind of you to mention wine, think- 
ing you knew my palate, 

JONATHAN. 
and I will take a ſwinging cup to. your 
being made a biſhop. „ 

ORDINARY. And Iwill wiſh you a. 


reprieve in as large a draught. Come, 


don't deſpair: it is yet time enough to 
think of dying; you have good friends, 
who, very probably, may prevail for 
4 known many a man re- 

prieved, who had leſs reaſon to exped it. 
joRATHAN. But, if I ſhould flat - 


ter myſelf with ſuch hopes, and be de- 
4 what then would became of my 


ceive 
o br . 
ORDIN ART. Pugh! never mind 
your ſoul ; leave that to me; I will 
render a good account of it, I warrant 
you. IJ have a ſermon in my pocket 
which may be of ſome uſe to you to 
hear. I do not value myſelf on the 


talent of preaching, ſince no man ought 
to value himſelf for any gift in this 


world: but, perhaps, there are not ma- 
ny ſuch ſermons, — But to 


punch comes, My text is the latter 


. part of a. verſe only : 
Jo the Greeks FOOLISHNESS.? 


The occaſion of. theſe words was, 
4 principally, that philoſophy of the 
© Greeks which, at that time, had: 
, over-run great part of the heathen, 


* world; had poiſaned, and, as it were, 


© puffed up their minds with pride, ſo 


_ ©. that they diſregarded all kinds of dac- 


« trine in compariſon of their on; 
and however ſafe, and however ſaund 
the learning of athers might be; yet, 
6& jf it anywiſe contradicted their own: 
t laws, cuſtoms, and received opinions, 
« Away with it, it-is not for us.“ It: 
6. was to the Greeks. FOOLISHNESS. 
In the former part, therefore, of 


my diſcourſe on theſe words, I ſhall. 


: principally confitie myſelf to the lay- 
lag open and demoy ſtrating t he great 
4 emptineſs and vanity of this philo- 
© ſophy, with which theſe idle and ab- 


* © ſurd ſophiſts were ſo proudly blown 


6 up and elevated. yy 


You are in the right; 


proceed; 
ſince we have nothing elſe to do till the 


© And here 1 ſhall do two things 4 
firſt, I ſhall expoſe the matter; and, 
ſecondly, the manner of this ab{urd 
philoſophy. . | ; 
And firſt, for the firſt of theſe, 
namely, the matter. Now here we 
may retort the unmannerly word, 

which our adverſaries have audaciouſ- 
ly thrown in our faces; for what was 
all this mighty matter of philoſophy, 
this heap of knowledge, which. was 
to bring ſuch large harveſts of ho. 
nour to thoſe. who ſowed it, and ſo 
greatly and nobly toenrichthe ground 
on which it fell; what was it, but 
© FOOLISHNESS ?' an inconſiſtent heap 
©. of nonſenſe, of abſurdities. and con- 
« tradiftions; bringing no ornament to 
* the mind in it's theory, nor exhibit. 
ing any uſefulneſs to the body in it's 
practice. What were all the ſermons 


a a 6 a „% © 


and the fayings, the fables and the 


© morals, of all theſe wiſe men, but, to 
© uſe the word mentioned in my text 
© once more, FOOLISHNESS ? What 
© was their great matter Plato, or theit 
© other great light, Ariſtotle ? Both 
* fools, mere quibblers and ſophiſts, 
© idly- and vainly attached to certain 
ridiculous notions of their own, 


founded neither on truth nor on rea- 
© ſon. Their whole works are a ſtrange 


medley of the greateſt fal ſhoodls, ſcarce 


©. covered over with the oolour of truth: 
their precepts. are: neither borrowed = 


from. nature, nor guided by reaſon : 
© mere fictions, ſerving only to evince 
© the dreadful height of human pride; 
in one word, -EQOLISHNE8S, It may 
© be, perhaps, expected of me, that I 
© fhould give ſome · inſtantes from their 
works to prove this charge; but as 
to tranſcribe every. paſſage to my pur- 
poſe, would be to tranſtribe their 
« whole works; and as in fuch a plen- 


© tifu], crop it is difficult to:obuſe in · 


6. ſtead; of treſꝑaſſing on your patience, 
© I ſhal] conclude this firſt head with 
© afſerting:what' L have ſo:fully proved, 
© and hat may. indeed be inferred from 
« the text, that the philoſophy of the 
© Greeks was FOOLISHNDSS, 
; © Proceed we now, in the ſtoond 
© place, toconfider theanannerinwhich = 
this: inane: and: ſimple doctrine was 
« propagated. And here——" But here, 
the punch, hy. entering, waked Mr. 
Wild, who-was-faſt aſleep, and put an 
end to the ſer non; ner - co wet = 
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tain any farther account of the con- 
verſation which paſſed at this inter- 
view. 54 5 1 5 | 


CHAP. XIV. 


WILD -: PROCEEDS TO THE HICH- 
EST "CONSUMMATION. OF Ho- 
MAN GREATNESS. 


HE day now drew nigh, when 
1 our great man was to exemplif 
the laſt and nobleſt act of Greatneſs 
by which any hero can ſignalize him- 
ſelf. This was the day of execution, 
or conſummation, or apotheofſes, (for it 
is called by different names) which was 
10 give our hero an opportunity of 
facing death and damnation, without 
any fear in his heart, or at Jeaſt with- 
out betraying any ſymptoms of it in his 
countenance. A completion of Great- 
neſs which is heartily to be wiſhed to 
every great man; nothing being more 
worthy of lamentation, than when For- 
tune, like a lazy poet, winds up her 
_ cataſtrophe aukwardly, and, beſtowing 
too little care on her fifth act, diſmiſſes 
the hero with a ſneaking and private 
exit, who. had, in the former part of 
the drama, performed ſuch notable ex- 
loits, as mult promiſe to every good 
_ 'pudge, among the ſpeRators, a noble, 
publick, and exalted end. | 
But ſhe was reſolved-to commit no 
ſuch error in this inſtance, Our hero 


was too much and too deſervedly her 
favourite, to be neglected by her in his 


laſt moments : accordingly, all efforts 

for a reprieve were vain, and the name 
of Wild ſtood at the head of thoſe who 
' were ordered for execution. 

From the time he gave over all hopes 
ol life, his conduct was truly great and 
admirable, Inſtead of ſhewing any 

marks of dejection or contrition,, he 
rather infuſed more confidence and aſ- 
' ſuranee into his looks. He ſpent molt 
of his hours in drinking with his friends, 
and with the good man above comme- 
morated. In one of theſe compotations, 
being aſked whether he was afraid to 
die? he anſwered, © Dn me, it is only 
2 dance without muſiek.“ Another 
time, when one expreſſed ſome ſorrow 
for his mis fortune, as he termed it, he 
+ ſaid, with great fierceneſs, A man 
can die but once? Again, when one 
of his intimate acquaintance hinted his 


97 
hopes, that he would die like a man; 
he cocked his hat in defiance, and 
cried out greatly, Zounds l who's 
J ns 
Happy would it have been for poſte · 
rity, could we have retrieved any en- 
tire converſation which paſled at this 
ſeaſon, eſpecially between gur hero — 
his learned comforter; but we haye 


ſearched many paſteboard records in 
vain. | 


On the eve of his apotheg/is, Wild's 


lady delired to ſee him; to which he 


conſented. This meeting was, at firſt, 


very tender on both ſides: but it could 
not continue ſo; for, unluckily, ſome 
hints of former miſcarriages interven- 


ing, as particularly when ſhe aſked him, 
how he could have uſed her fo barba- 
rouſly once, as by calling her b=ch; 
and whether ſuch language became a 


man, much leſs a gentleman; Wild 
flew into a violent paſſion, and ſwore 
ſhe was the vileſt of b—hes, to upbraid 
him at ſuch a ſeaſon with an unguarded 
word ſpoke long ago, She replied, with 


many tears, ſhe was well enough ſerved 
for her folly in viſiting ſuch a brute; 


but the had one comfort, however; that 
it would be the laſt time he could ęver 
treat her ſo; that, indeed, ſhe had ſame 
obligatien to him, for that his cruelty 


to her would reconcile her. to the fate 


he was to-morrow to ſuffer ; and, in- 


deed, nothing but ſuch brutality could 
| haye made the conſideration of his 


ſhameful death, (io this weak woman 
called hanging) which was now inevi- 


table, to be borne even without--mad- 
| neſs. She then proceeded to à recapi- 
-tulation of his faults, in an exacter or- 
der, and with more perfect memory, 
than one would have imagined her ca- 


able of; and, it is probable, would 


have rehearſed a compleat catalogue, had 
not our hero's patience failed him; ſo 


that, with the utmoſt fury and violence, 


he caught her by the hair, and kicked 
her, as heartily as his chains would 
ſuffer him, aut of the room. 


At length the morning came, which 


Fortune, at his birth, had OPIN or- 
dained for the conſummation, © 


our 
hero's GREATNESS. He had himſelf, 
indeed, modeſtly declined the publick 


- honours ſhe intended him, and had 
taken a quantity of laudanum, in order 
to retire quietly off the ſtage ; but we 


have already obſerved, in the courſe of 
our wonderſul hittory, that to ſtrugg le 
N 2a againtt 


* 


againſt this lady's decrees is vain 
and impotent : and whether ſhe hath 
determined you ſhall be hanged or be 
a prime miniſter, it is in either caſe loſt 
labour to refit, Laudanum, there- 
fore, being unable to ſtop the breath of 
our hero, which the fruit of hemp. ſeed, 
and not the ſpirit of poppy-ſeed, was 
to overcome, he was, at the uſual hour, 
attended by the proper gentlemen ap- 


pointed for that purpoſe, and acquaint- 


ed that the cart was ready. On this 
occaſion he exerted that greatneſs of 
courage, which hath been ſo much ce- 


lebrated in other heroes; and knowing 
it was impoſſible to reſiſt, he gravely 
declared, he awould attend them. He 


then deſcended to that room where the 


| fetters of great men are knocked off, in 


a moſt ſolemn and ceremonious man- 


ner: then ſhaking hands with his 


friends, (to wit, thoſe who were con- 


duQing him to the tree) and drinking 


their healths in a bumper of brandy, he 


aſcended the cart, where he was no 
ſooner ſeated, than he received the ac- 


clamations of the multitude, who were 


- highly raviſhed with his GREATNESS, 
Phe cart now moved ſlowly on, be- 


ing preceded by a troop of horſe- 
guards, bearing javelins in their hands, 
through ſtreets lined with crowds, al] 


admiring the great behaviour of our 


hero, who rode on ſometimes ſighing, 


ſometimes ſwearing, ſometimes ſinging, 
or whiſtling, as his humour varied, 


When he came to the tree of glory, 


be was welcomed with an univerſal 


ſhout of the people, who were there 
aſſembled in prodigious numbers, to 
behold a fight much more rare in popu- 
lar cities than one would reaſonably 
imagine it ſhould be, viz. the proper 
cataſtrophe of a great man. 1 
But, though Envy was, through 
fear, obliged to join the general voice 


in applauſe on this occation, there were 


not wanting ſome who maligned this 
completion of glory, which was now 


about to be fulfilled to our hero; and 


endeavoured to prevent it, by knocking 


him on the head as he ſtood under the 
tree, while the Ordinary was perform- 


ing his laſt office. They, therefore, 


began to batter the cart with ſtones, 


brickbats, dirt, and all manner of miſ- 


chievous weapons; ſome of which er- 
roneoufſly playing on the robes of the 


eccleſiaſtick, made him ſo expeditious 


in his repetition, that with wonderful 
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alacrity he had ended almoſt in an in- 
ſtant, and conveyed himſelf into a place 
of ſafety in a hackney-coach ; where 
he waited the concluſion with the tem. 


per of mind deſcribed in theſe verſes, 


Suave mari magno, turbantibus equora 
ventis, 


E terra alterius magnum ſpect᷑are laborem. 


We muſt not, however, omit one 
circumſtance, as it ſerves to ſhe the 
moſt admirableconſervation of character 
in our hero to his laſt moment; which 
was, that whilſt the Ordinary was buſy 
in his ejaculations, Wild, in the mid{ 
of the ſhower of ſtones, &c. which 
played upon him, applied his hands to 
the parſon's pocket, and emptied it of 
his bottle-ſcrew, which he carried out 
of the world in his hand. | 

The Ordinary being now deſcended 
from the cart, Wild had juſt opportu- 
nity to caſt his eyes around the crowd, 


and to give them a hearty curſe, when 


immediately the horſes moved on, and 
with univerſal applauſe our hero ſwung 


out of this world. 


Thus fell Jonathan Wild the GREAT, 
by a death as glorious as his life had 


been; and which was fo truly agreeable 
to it, that the latter muſt have been de- 


plorably maimed and imperfe& with- 


out the former; a death which hath 
been alone wanting to compleat the cha- 
racers of ſeveral ancient and modern 


heroes, whale hiſtories would then have 


been read with much greater pleaſure 
by the wiſeſt in all ages. Indeed, we 


could almoſt wiſh, that whenever For- 
tune {ſeems wantonly to deviate from 


: her purpoſe, and leaves her work im- 


perfect in this particular, the hiſtorian _ 
would indulge himſelf in the licence of 
poetry and romance, and even do a vio- 


| lence to truth, to oblige his reader with 


a page, which muſt be the moſt de- 
lightful in all his hiſtory, and which 


could never fail of producing an inſtruc- 


tive moral, | 5 | 

Narrow minds may poſſibly have 
ſome reaſon to be aſhamed of going 
this way out of the world, if their con- 


ſciences can fly in their faces, and aſſure 


them they have nat merited ſuch an 


honour; but he muſt be a fool who 


is aſhamed of being hanged, who 1s 
not weak enough; to be aſhamed of 
having deſerved it. | 
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CHAP. xv. 


THE CHARACTER OF OUR HERO, 
AND THE CONCLUSION OF THIS 
- HISTORY. Ee 


E will now endeavour to draw 
the character of this great man; 
and by bringing together thoſe ſeveral 
features, as It were, of his mind, which 
lie ſcattered - up and down in this hiſ- 
tory, to preſent our readers with a per- 
fect picture of greatneſs. | 
Jonathan Wild had every qualifica- 
tion neceſſary to form a great man. As 
his moſt poweful and predominant paſ- 
fion was ambition, ſo nature had, with 
conſummate propriety, adapted all his 
faculties to'the attaining thoſe glorious 
ends to which this paſſion directed him. 
He was extremely ingenious in invent- 
ing deſigns; artful in contriving the 
means to accompliſh his purpoſes, and 
| reſolute in executing them: for, as the 
| moſt exquiſite cunning, and moſt un- 
daunted boldneſs, qualified him for any 
undertaking, ſo was he not reſtrained 
by any of thoſe weakneſſes which diſ- 
appoint the views of mean and vulgar 
ſouls, and' which are comprehended in 
one general term of honeſty, which is a 
corruption of honofty, a word derived 
from what the Greeks call an aſs. He 
was entirely free from thoſe low vices 


of modeſty and good-nature, which, 
as he ſaid, implied a total negation of 


human greatneſs, and were the only 


qualities which abſolutely rendered a 


man incapable of making a conſiderable 
figure in the world, His luſt was in- 
ferior only to his ambition; but, as 
for what ſimple people call love, he 
knew not what it was. His avarice 
was immenſe ; but it was of the rapa- 


cious, not of the tenacious kind this 


rapaciouſneſs was, indeed, ſo violent, 

that nothing ever contented him but 
the whole; for, however conſiderable 
the ſhare was which his coadjutors 


allowed him of a booty, he was reſtleſs 


in inventing means to make himſelf 
maſter of the ſmalleſt pittance reſerved 
by them. He ſaid, laws were made 


for the uſe of prigs only, and to ſecure _ 


their property; they were never the: efore 


more perverted, than when their edge was 


turned againſt theſe ; but that this ge- 


nerzlly happened through their want of 
ſulficient dexterity, The character 
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which he moſt valued himſelf upon, and 
which he principally honoured inothers, 
was that of hypocriſy. His opinion 


was, that no one could carry priggiſn 


very far without it; for which reaſon, 
he ſaid, there was little greatneſs to be 
expected in a man who acknowledged 
his vices, but always much to be h 

from him who profeſſed great virtues 3 
wherefore, though he would always 
ſhun the perſon whom he diſcovered 
guilty of a good action, yet he was ne- 
ver deterred by a good charaQer, which 


was more commonly the effect of pro- 


feſſion than of action: for which reaſon, 
he himſelf was always very liberal of 
honeſt profeſſions, and had as much 


virtue and goodneſs in his mouth as a 


ſaint; never in the leaſt ſcrupling to 
ſwear by his honour, even to thoſe who 
knew kim the beſt: nay, though he 
held good-nature and modeſty 1n- the 


higheſt contempt, he conftantly. 5 
tiled the affectation of both, * * | 


commended this to others, whoſe wel- 
fare, on his own account, he wiſhed 
well to. He laid down ſeveral max< 
ims, as thecertain methods of attaining 
reatneſs, to which, in his own 


ſuit of it, he conſtantly adhered. = v2 


i. Never to do more miſchief to an- | 


other, than was neceſſary to the 


effecting his purpoſe; for that 


miſchief was too precious a thing 
to be thrown away. 9 21 
2. To know no did 


from affeCtion 5 but to ſacrifice all 
with equal readineſs to his intereſt. 


3. Never to communicate more of 


an affair than was neceſſary to the 
perſon who was to execute it. 


4. Not to truſt him. who hath de- 
ceived you, nor who knows he 


| hath been deceived by you. 


venge. 


6. To ſhun poverty and diftreſs and 
to ally himſelf, as cloſe — | 


ſible, to power and riches, 


7. To maintain a conſtant i 
| in his countenance and be 


and to affect wiſdom on all occa 
ſions. 


his gang, one of another. 
9. Never to reward any one equal to 


that the reward was above it. 
| 10, That 
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inction of men 


£ , 
— — — — a —„⁴' * * 


5. To forgive. no enemy; but to be 
cautious, and often dilatory in Teo 


8. To foment eternal jealouſies in 


his merit: but always to iufinuate 


s 
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10. That all men were knaves or 
fools, and much the greater num- 

der a compoſition of both. 

21. That a good name, like money, 


| muſt be parted with, or at leaft 


greatly riſqued, in order to bring 
the owner any advantage. | 
12. That virtves, like precious ſtones, 
were eaſily counterfeited; that the 
counterteits in both caſes adorned 
the wearer equally z and that very 
few had knowledge or diſcernment 
ſoufficient to diſtipguiſn the counter- 


- feit jewel from the _ 7 


1 15. That the heart was the proper 
ſeat of hatred, and the counte- 


— 


-aH'equally good with theſe, and which 


13. That many men were undone by 

not going deep enough in roguery; 

as in gaming any man may he a 

loſer who doth not play the whole 
game. | Ds 

14. That men 


2 their own 
virtues, as 


op-keepers expoſe 


their goods, in order to profit by 


them. | 4 5 


nance of affection and friendſhip, 


He had many more of the ſame kind, 


were after his deceaſe found in his Rudy, 


as the twelve. excellent and celebrated 
rales were in that of king Charles the 


Firſt; for he never promulgated: them 


in his life-time, not having them con- 


ſtant in his mouth, as ſome grave per- 


ons have the rules of virtue and mo- 


rality, without paying the leaſt regard 


to them in their actions: whereas our 
. bero, by a conftant and Ready adherence 


to his rules, in conforming every thing 


he did to them, acquired at laſt a ſet- 


tled habit of walking by them, till at 


-laſt he was in no danger of inadver- 


tently going out of the way; and by 
theſe means he arrived at that degree of 
"greatneſs - which few have equalled, 


none, we may ſay, have exceeded: 


tor, though it muſt be allowed that 
there have been ſome few heroes who 
have done greater miſchiefs to mankind, 


ſuch as thoſe who have betrayed the li- 


berty of their country to others, or 
have undermined and overpowered it 


- themſelves; or conquerors, who have 


impoveriſhed, pillaged, ſacked, burnt, 


and deſtroyed the countries and cities of 
their fellow- creatures, from no other 


provocation than that of glory; 1. e. as 
- the tragick poet calls itn 
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— — A rivilege to kill, 

© A ſtrong temptatian ta do bravely il: 
yet, if we conſider it in the light where. 
in actions are placed in this line— - 


Laætius , quot ies magno tibi conſlat Fo- 


neſtum; 


when we ſee our hero, without the leaſt 


aſſiſtance or pretence, ſetting himſelf at 


the head of a gang, which he had not 


any ſhadow of right to govern; if we 


view him maintaining abſolute power, 


and exercifing tyranny over a lawleſs 


crew, contrary to all law but that of 
his own will; if we conſider him ſet. 
ting up an open trade publickly, in de- 
fiance not only of the laws of his coun- 
try, but of the common ſenſe of his 
countrymen; if we fee him firſt con. 
triving the robbery of others, and again 


the defrauding the very robbers of that 


booty which they had ventured their 
necks to acquire, and which without 
any hazard they might have retained; 
here ſore he mutt appear admirable, and 


we may challenge not only the truth of 
| hiftory, but almoſt the latitude of fiction, 


to equa] his glory, © 

Nor had he any of thoſe flaws in his 
character, which, though they have been 
commended by weak writers, have (as I 
hinted in the beginning of this hiſtory) 
by the judicious reader been cenſured 
and delpiſed. Such was the clemency 
of Alexander and Cæſar, which nature 


' hath as proſsly erred in giving them, 


as a painter would, who ſhould drefs'a 
peaſant in robes of ſtate, or give the 
noſe, of any other feature of a Venus, 
to a Satyr. What had the deſtroyers of 


mankind, that glorious pair, one of 
whom came into the world to'uſurp the 


dominion, and aboliſh the conſtitution of 
his own country; the other to conquer, 


enſlave, and rule over the whole world, 


at leaſt as much as was well known to 


him, and the ſhortneſs of his life would 


give him leave to viſit; what had, I 
ſay, ſuch as theſe to d with clemency ? 
Who cannot ſee the abſurdity and con- 


tradition of mixing ſuch an ingredient 


with thoſe 'noble and great qualities I 
have before mentioned? Now, in Wilt, 
every thing was truly great, almoſt 
without alloy, as his imperfections (for 
ſurely ſome ſmall] ones he had) were 
only ſuch as ſerred to denominate him 


a human creature, of which kind none 
ever arrived at conſummate excellence 


but 
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but ſurely his whole behaviour to 
his friend Heartfree is a convincing 
proof, that the true iron or ſteel great- 
neſs of his heart was not debaſed by 
any ſofter metal. Indeed, while great- 
nets conſiſts in power, pride, inſolence, 
and doing miſchief to mankind——to 
ſpeak out—while a great man and a 
great rogue are ſynonymous terms, ſo 
Jong ſhall Wild ſtand unrivalled on the 
pinnacle of GREATNESS. Nor mult 
we omit here, as the finiſhing of his 
character, what indeed ought to be re- 
membered on his tomb or his ſtatue, 
the conformity above mentioned of bis 
death to his life; and that Jonathan 
Mild the Great, after all his mighty ex- 
ploits, was, what fo few GREAT men 


can accompliſh—hanged by the neck till 


he was dead. 1 
Having thus brought our hero to his 
concluſion, it may be ſatisfactory to 
ſome readers (for many, I doubt not, 
curry their concern no farther than his 
Fate) to know what became of Heart- 
free, We ſhall acquaint them, there- 
fore, that his ſufferings were now at an 
end; that the good magiſtrate eafily 
prevailed for his pardon, nor was con- 
tented till he had made him all the repa- 
ration he could for his troubles, though 
the ſhare he had in bringing theſe upon 
him was not only innocent, but, from 
it's motive, laudable. He 28 
the reſtoration of the jewels from the 


man of war, at her return to England; 


and, above all, omitted no labour to 
reſtore Heartfree to his reputation, and 
to perſuade his neighbours, acquain- 
tance, and cuſtomers, of his innocence, 
When the commiſſion of bankruptcy 


was ſatisfied, Heartfree had a conſider- 
able ſum remaining; for the diamond 


preſented to his wite was of prodigious 
value, and infinitely recompenſed the 
loſs of thoſe jewels which Miſs Straddle 


had diſpoſed of. He now ſet up again 


in his trade; compaſſion for his unme- 
rited misfortunes brought him many 
cuſtomers among thoſe who had any re- 
gard to humanity; and he hath, by in- 
duſtry joined with parſimony, amaſſed 

a confiderable fortune. His wife and 
he are now grown old in the pureſt love 


and friendſhip; but never had another 


child, Friendly married his elder 
daughter at the age of nineteen, and be- 


| bell, 
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came his partner in trade. As to the 
younger, ſhe never would liſten to the 
addreſſes of any lover, not even of a 


; young nobleman, who offered to take 


er with two thouſand pounds, which 
her father would have willingly pro- 
duced; and, indeed, did his utmoſt to 
periuade her to the match: but ſhe re- 
fuſed abſolutely, nor would give any 
other reaſon, when Heartfree preſſed her, 
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than that ſhe had dedicated her days to 


his ſervice, and was reſolved no other 
duty ſhould interfere with that which 
fhe owed the beſt of fathers, nor prevent 
her from being the nurſe of his old age. 
Thus Heartfree, his wife, his two 


daughters, his ſon-in-law, and his grand= 
children, of which he hath ſeveral, live 


all together in one houſe ; and that with 
fuch amity and affection towards each 


other, that they are in the neighbour- 


hood called the family of love. 

As to all the other perſons mentioned 
in this hiſtory in the light of great- 
neſs, they had all the fate adapted to it, 
being every one hanged by the neck, 
ſave two, viz. Miſs "Theodoſia Snap, 


who was tranſported to America, where 


ſhe was pretty well married, reformed, 


and made a good wife; and the count, 


who recovered of the wound he had re- 
ceived from the hermit, and made his 
eſcape into France, where he committed 
a robbery, was taken, and broke on the 
Wheel! | Ee 
Indeed, whoever conſiders the com- 
mon fate of great men, muſt allow, 
they well deſerve, and hardly earn that 
applauſe which is given them by the 
world; for, when we reflect on the la- 
bours and pains, the cares, diſquietudes, 
and dangers which attend their road to 
greatneſs, we may ſay with the divine, 
that a man may go to heaven with balf 
the pains which it cofts him to purchaſe 
To ſay the truth, the world have 
this reaſon at leaſt to honour ſuch cha- 
racters as that of Wild; that while it 
is in the power of every man to be per- 


capable of being a compleat rogue; 
and few, indeed, there are, who, if 
they were inſpired with the vanity of 
imitating our hero, would not, after 


much fruitleſs pains, be obliged to own 


themſelves inferior to Mr. Jonathan 
Wild the Great. 
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